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CUSTOMS axp MANNERS or Taz RUSSIANS. 


12 empire of Ruſſia is ſo widely extended, that, Se” | 


. ſtanding the number of nations which it comprehends, it 
muſt be conſidered as by no means populous. At the laſt 
| reviſion it was found to contain twenty · ſix millions of ſouls; 
but it is to be obſerved, that the nobility, clergy, land as well as 
ſea forces, different officers, ſervants belon ng to the court, per- 
ſons employed under government in civil and other offices ; the ſtu- 
dents of different univerſities, academies, feminaries, and other 
ſchools; hoſpitals of different denominations; likewiſe all the ir- 
regular troops, the roving hordes of different tribes, foreigners and 
coloniſts, or ſettlers of different nations—are not included in the 
above-mentioned number: but with the addition of all theſe, the 
population of Ruflia, of both ſexes, may be ſuppoſed to come near 
to twenty-eight millions. 1 | | 
To ſuch a vaſt variety of people, nations, and languages, it is 
needleſs to obſerve, that no general character can with truth be ap- 
plied. The native Ruſſians are ſtigmatized by their neighbours as 
ignorant and brutal, totally reſigned to ſloth, and addicted to drunk - 
enneſs, even in the moſt beaſtly exceſs ; nay, they are accuſed of 
being arbitrary, perfidious, inhuman, and deſtitute of every ſocial 
virtue. There is not a phraſe in their language analogous to ours, 
«© the manners or the ſentiments of a gentleman ;*” nor does gentle- 
man with them expreſs any thing moral. Indeed they have no ſuch 
diſtinction. Cunning is 822 ed and gloried in by all; and the 
nobleman whom you detect telling a lie is vexed, but not in the leaſt 
aſhamed. In the whole reglement of the marine by Peter the 
Great, there is not one word addreſſed to the honour, or even to 
the probity, of his officers, Hopes of reward, and the conſtant fear 
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2 CURIOSITIES any RARITIES 
of detection and puniſhment, are the only motives touched on. TI» 


every ſhip of war, and in every regiment, there is a fiſcal or autho- 


rized ſpy, a man of reſpectable rank, whoſe letters muſt not be 
opened but at the riſk of the great knout ; and he is required by 
expreſs ſtatute to give monthly reports of the behaviour of the offi- 
cers and privates. > 

Such regulations we cannot think well adapted to improve the 
morals of the people; yet we believe they have been improved 
by the care, aſſiduity, and example, of ſome of their late ſovereigns. 


Certain it is, the vice of drunkenneſs was fo univerſally prevalent 


among them, that Peter I. was obliged to reſtrain it by very ſevere 
edicts, which, however, have not produced much effect. They 
numbered in the city of Moſcow no fewer than 4000 brandy-ſhops, 
in which the inhabitants uſed to ſot away their time in drinking ſtrong 
liquors and ſmoking tobacco. This laſt practice became ſo dangerous, 
among perſons in the moſt beaſtly ſtate of intoxication, that a very 
ſevere law was found neceſſary to prevent the pernicious conſe- 
quences, otherwiſe the whole city might have been conſumed by 
conflagrations. 'The nobility were heretofore very powerful, each 


commanding a great number of vaſfals, whom they ruled with the 


moſt deſpotic and barbarous authority : but their poſſeſſions have 
been gradually circumſcribed, and their power transferred in a great 
meaſure to the czar, on whom they are now wholly dependent. At 
reſent there is no other degree of the nobility but that of the 
yars : theſe are admitted to the council, and from among them 
the waivodes, governors, and other great officers, are nominated, 
and their fanks with reſpect to each other are regulated by the im- 
portance of their reſpective offices. : 
Alexis, who introduced this order of pretedency, abhorred the 
perſonal abatement of the inferior claſſes to their ſuperiors, which 


ie would not accept of when exhibited to himſelf; and it may ap- 


pear ſurpriſing that Peter, who deſpiſed mere ceremonials, thould . 
have encoutaged every extravagance of this kind. In a few years of 
his reign, the beautiful ſimplicity of deſignation and addreſs which 


his father had encouraged was forgotten, and the cumberſome and 


almoſt ineffable titles which diſgrace the- little courts of Germany 
were crowded into the language of Ruſſia, He enjoined the loweſt 
order of gentlemen to be addreſſed by the phraſe, your reſpeftable - 
6:1th ; the next rank, by your high good birth; the third, your ex- 

cellence ; the forth, your high excellence ; then came your brallzancy and 
high brulltancy. Highneſs and majeſty were reſerved for the great duke 
and the czar. | 

Theſe titles and modes of addreſs were ordered with all the regu- 

larity of the manual exerciſe ; and the man who mould omit any of 
them when ſpeaking to his ſuperior might be lawfully beaten by the 
offended boyar. Before this period, it was polite and courtly to 
peak to every man, even the heir apparent, by adding his father's 
name to his own, and to the great duke, Paul Petrovitz was perfect- 
ly reſpectful, or a ſingle word fignifying dear father, when he was 
not named, Though pompous titles were unknown among them 


before the era of Peter, the ſubordination of ranks was more com- 


plete than in any other European nation; but with this ſimplicity 
peculiar to them and the Poles, that they had bur three ranks, the 
tovercign, the nobleſſe or gentry, and the ſerfs. It was not till 

ET very 
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very lately that the mercantile rank formed any diſtinction; and that 
diſtinction is no more than the freedom of the perſon, which was for- 
merly a transferable commodity belonging to the boyar. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſimplicity, which put all gentlemen on a level, the ſub. 
ſcription of a perſon holding an inferior office was not ſervant, but 
flave ; and the legal word for a petition in form was tchelobutit, which 
ſignifies, „a beating with the forehead,” i. e. ſtriking the ground 
with the forehead ; which was actually done. The father of Alexis 
aboliſhed the practice; but at this day, when a Ruſſian petitions 
you, he touches his ferehead with his finger ; and, if he be very 
earneſt, he then puts his finger to the ground. | 
The Ruſſian nobles formerly wor bing beards, and long robes 
with ſtrait fleeves dangling down to their ancles : their collars and 
Girts were generally wrought with ſilk of different colours: in lieu 
of hats, they covered their heads with furred caps ; and, inſtead of 
ſhoes, wore red or yellow leathern buſkins. The dreſs of the wo- 
men nearly reſembled that of the other ſex; with this difference, 
that their garments were more looſe, their caps fantaſtical, and their 
ſhift-fleeves three or four ells in length, gathered up.in folds from 
the ſhoulder to the fore-arm. By this time, however, the French 
faſhions prevail among the better ſort throughout all Muſcovy. 
The common people are in general tall, healthy, and robuſt, pa» 
tient of cold and hunger, inured to hardſkips, and remarkably ca- 
pable of bearing the moſt ſudden tranſition from the extremes of hot 
or cold weather. Nothing is more cuſtomary than to ſee a Ruſſian, 
who is over-heated and ſweating at every pore, ſtrip himſelf naked, 
and plunge into a river: nay, when their pores are all opened in the 
hot bath, to which they have daily recourſe, they either practice 
this immerkon, or ſubject themſelves to a diſcharge of ſome pailfuls 
of cold water. This is the cuſtom of both men and women, who 
enter the baths promiſcuouſly, and appear naked to each other, 
without ſcruple or heſitation. 
A Ruſſian will ſubſiſt for many days upon a little oatmeal and wa- 
ter, and even raw roots: an onion is a regale; but*the food they 
enerally uſe in their journeys is a kind of rye-bread, cut into ſmall 
quare pieces, and dried again in the oven: theſe, when they are 
hungry, they ſoak in water, and eat as a very comfortable repaſt. 
Both ſexes are remarkably healthy and robuſt, and accuſtom them- 
ſelves to fleep every day after dinner. | 
The Ruſſian women are remarkably fair, comely, ſtrong, and 
well-ſhaped, obedient to their lordly huſbands, and patient under 
diſcipline : they are even ſaid to be fond of correction, which they 
conſider as an infallible mark of their huſband's conjugal affection ; 
and they pout and pine if it be with-held, as if they theught them- 
ſelves treated with contempt and diſregard. OF this negle&, how- 
ever, they have very little cauſe to complain; the Ruffian huſband 
being very well diſpoſed, by nature and inebriation, to exert his ar- 
bitrary power. Some writers obſerve, that, on the wedding-day, 
the bride preſents the bridegroom with a whip of her own making, 
in token of ſubmiſſion ; and this he fails not to employ as the in- 
ſtrument of his authority. Very little ceremony is here uſed in 
match-making, which is the work of the parents. Perhaps the 
bridegroom never ſees the woman till he is joined to her for hfe. 
The marriage being propoſed and * to, the lady is examined, 
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quite naked, by a certain number of her female relations; and, 5f 
they find any bodily defect, they endeayour to cure it by their own 
ſkill and experience. The bride, on her wedding-day, is crowned 


with a garland of wormwood, implying the bitterneſs that often at- 


tends the married ſtate. When the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot 
at the altar, his clerk or ſexton throws upon her head a handful of 
hops, wiſhing that the may prove as fruitful as the plant thus ſcat- 
tered. She is muffled up, and led home by a certain number of 
old women, the pariſh-prieſt carrying the croſs before ; while one 
of his ſubalterns, in a rough goat-ſkin, prays all the way that ſhe may 
bear as many children as there are 60% on his garment. The 
new- married couple, being ſeated at table, are preſented with bread 
and ſalt; and a chorus of boys and girls ſing the epithalamium, 
which is always groſsly obſcene. This ceremony being performed, 
the bride and bridegroom are conducted to their own chamber by 
an old woman, who exhorts the wife to obey her huſband, and re- 
tires. Then the bridegroom deſires the lady to pull off one of his 
buſkins, giving her to underſtand, that in one of them is contained 
a whip, and in the other a jewel or a purſe of money. She takes 
her choice; and, if ſhe finds the purſe, interprets it into a good omen 
whereas, ſhould ſhe light on the whip, ſhe conſtrues it into an unhap- 
py preſage, and inſtantly receives a laſh as a ſpecimen of what ſhe 
Rd to expect. . After they have remained two hours together, they 
are interrupted by a deputation of old women, who come to ſearch 
for the ſigns of her virginity : if theſe are apparent, the young lady 
ties up her hair, which before conſummation hung looſe over her 
ſhoulders, and viſits her mother, of whom the demands the mar- 
riage portion. It is generally agreed that the Muſcovite huſbands 
are barbarous even to a proverb; they not only adminiſter frequent 
and ſevere correction to their wives, but ſometimes even torture them 
to death, without being ſubject to any. puniſhmeat for the murder. 

The canon law of Muſcovy forbids the conjugal commerce on 
Mondays, Wedneſdavs, and Fridays; and whoever tranſgreſſes this 
law, muſt bathe himſelf before he enters the church-porch. He 
that marries a ſecond wife, the firſt being alive, is not admitted far- 
ther than the church-door ; and, if any man eſpouſes a third, he is 
excommunicated: ſo that, though bigamy is tolerated, they never- 
theleſs count it infamous. If a woman is barren, the huſband ge- 
nerally perſuades her to retire into a convent: if fair means will 
not ſucceed, he is at liberty to whip her into condeſcenſion. When 
the czar, or emperor, has an inclination for a wife, the moſt beau- 
tiful maidens of the empire are preſented to him for his choice. 

The education of the czarovitz, or prince royal, is intruſted to 
the care of a few perſons, by whom he is ſtrictly kept from the eyes 
of the vulgar, until he hath attained the fifteenth year of his age : 
then he 1s 333 ex poſed in the market- place, that the people, 
by viewing him attentively, may remember his perſon, in order to 


aſcertain his identity; for they have more than once been deceived 
by impoſtors. 


Such is the ſlavery by which the Muſcovites of both ſexes are 
kept hy their parents, their patrons, and the emperor, that they 
are not allowed to diſpute any match that may be provided for them 
by theſe directors, however diſagreeable or odious it may be. Of- 
ficers of the greateſt rank in the army, both natives and a ob 
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Have been ſaddled with wives by the ſovereign in this arbitrary man- 
ner. A great general ſome time ago deceaſed, who was a native of 
Britain, having been preſſed by the late czarina to wed one of her 
ladies, ſaved himſelf from a very diſagreeable marriage, by pre- 
tending his conſtitution was ſo unſound, that the lady would be ir- 
repairably injured by his compliance. | | | 

In Rullia, the authority of parents over their children is almoft 
as great as it was among the ancient Romans, and is often exerciſed 
with equal ſeverity. . Should a father, in puniſhing his fon for a 
fault, be the immediate cauſe of his death, he could not be called 
to account for his conduct; he would have done nothing but what 
the law authorized him to do. Nor does this legal tyranny ceaſe 
with the minority of children; it continues while they remain in 
their father's family, and is often exerted in the maſt indecent man- 
ner. It is not uncommon, even in St. Peterſburgh, to ſee a lady 
of the higheſt rank, and in all the pomp and pride of youthful beau- 
ty, ſtanding in the court-yard with her back bare, expoſed to the 
whipof her father's ſervants. And ſo little diſgrace is attached to this 
puniſhment, that the ſame lady will ſit down ata table with her father 
and his gueſts immediately after ſhe has ſuffered her flogging, pro- 
vided its ſeverity has not confined her to bed. | | 

The Muſcovites are fond of the bagpipe, and have a kind of 
violin, with a large belly like that of a late : but their muſic is very 
barbarous and detective. Nevertheleſs there are public ſchools, in 
which the children are regularly taught to ling. The very beggars 
alk alms in a whining cadence, and ridiculous ſort of recitative, 
A Ruſſian ambaſſador at the Hague, having been regaled with the 
beſt concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic that could be procured, 
was aſked how he liked the entertainment? he replied, Perfectly 
well: the beggars in my country ling juſt in hg ſame manner.” The 
warlike muſic of the Ruſſians coalitts in kettle-drums and trampets 2 
they likewife uſe hunting horns ; but they are not at all expert in 
the: performance. It has been ſaid, that the Ruſſians think it be- 
neath them to dance, and that they call in their Poliſh or Tartarian 
ſlaves to divert them with this exerciſe in their hours of-difipaticn. 
Such may have been the caſe formerly, or may be ſo now in the 
diſtant and molt barbarous provinces of the empire; but at St. Pe- 
terſburgh dancing is at preſent much reliſhed, and a minuet is 9 
where more gracefully performed in Europe, than by the faſhion- 
able people in that metropolis. „ 


The Rullian language is a dialect of the Sclavonic, and the pureſt 
perhaps that is naw any where to be found; but they have nothing 
ancient written in it, except a tranſlation of Chryſoſtom's offices for 
Eaſter, which are at this day good Ruſſian, and intelligible to every 
boor, though certainly no leſs than eight hundred years old. There 
is no Ruſlian poetry more than two hundred years old ; and the 
oldeſt tranſlation of the Scriptures into that language is but a late 
thing, and came to them from Koningſberg. Science has made but 
a very ſmall progreſs among them; and the reputation of the im- 
perial academy at St. Peterſburgh has been much ſupported by the 
exertions of foreigners. For antiquarian reſearch they have as little 
reliſh as for ſcientific inveſtigation. Every thing, to pleaſe, muſt 
be new; and the only elucidations which we have of their antiqui- 
ties are the performances of Germans and other foreigners, ſuch as 
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ene Bayer, Muller, and Gmelin. One native has indeed 

wn ſome deſire to recover and preſerve what he can of their moſt 
ancient poetry; but in his reſearches, he ſeems more indebted to an 
exquiſitely nice ear than to any erudition. Erudition indeed they 
Hold in the moft ſovereign contempt. No gentleman is ever taught 
Latin or Greek; and, were a Ruffian ſtranger in company to give 
any hint of his poſſefiing ſuch knowledge, every man with a ſword 
would draw away his chair, and ſet him down for a charity-boy. 
Peter the Great and the preſent empreſs have done what ſovereigns 
could do to diſpel theſe clouds of ignorance, by inſtituting ſchools 
and colleges, and giving the maſters and profeſfors military rank; 
but all in vain. One of the moſt accompliſhed ſcholars of the age, 
after having made himfelf extremely agreeable to a company of 
ladies, by means of his taſte in muſic, and a ſword at his fide, was 
inſtantly deſerted by them upon ſome perſon's whiſpering through 
the room that he was a man of learning ; and, before his fair com- 
ee, would be reconeiled to him, he was obliged to pretend that 

e was a heutenant-colone}, totally illiterate. 

The two firft ſentences of Prince Shtcherbatoff's dedication of his 
Hiſtory of Ruffia, which was printed in three volumes quarto, in 
1770, afford an admirable ſpecimen of Rufhan literature: The 
hiſtory of the human underſtanding {ſays this dedicator} affures us, 
that everywhere the ſciences have followed the progreſs of the proſ- 
perity and the ſtrength of kingdoms. When the Grecian arms had 
overthrown the greateſt monarchy then in the world, when they had 
the famous generals Miltiades, Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Conon, 
and Alcibiades, at the ſame time flouriſhed among them Amnaxi- 
mander, Anaxagoras, Archytas, Socrates, and Plato. And when 
Augnſtus had conquered the world, and had ſhut the gates of the 


_ temple of Janus, and the proud Romans, under his happy govern- 


ment, cheerfully obeyed his commands, then did Titus Livius, 
Thucydides, Virgil, and Horace, adorn his court, and celebrate his 
glory.”—A paſſage ſo replete as this with blunders and anachroniſms 
it would ſurely be difficult to find in any other author. | 

The Ruſſians were converted to the Chriftian religion towards the 
latter end of the tenth century. Since that period they have con- 
jeſſed the articles of the Greek church, mingled with certain ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies of their own. They do not believe in the pope's 
infallibility or ſupremacy, or even hold communion with the lee of 


Rome: they uſe auricular confeſſion, communicate in both kinds, 


adopt the Athanaſian creed, and adhere to the eſtablithed liturgy of 
St. Baſil. They worſhip the Virgin Mary, and other faints ; and 
pay their adorations to croſſes and relics. They obſerve four great 
s in the year, during which they neither taſte fiſh, fleſh, nor any 
animal production: they will not drink after a man who has eaten 
ſteſh, nor uſe a knife that has cut meat in leſs than twenty-four hours 
after it has been uſed ; nor will they, even though their health is at 
ſtake, touch any thing in which hartſhorn or any animal ſubſtance 
has been infuſed. While this kind of Lent continues, they fublift 
upon cabbage, cucumbers, and rye-bread, drinking nothing ſtronger 
than a ſort of ſmall-beer called quaſſi. They likewiſe Fiſt every 
Wedneſday and Friday. Their common penance is to abſtain from 
every ſpecies of food and drink, but bread, falt, cucumbers, and 
water. They are ordered to bend their bodies, and continue in 
. that 
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that painful poſture, and between whiles to ſtrike their head againſt 


an image. | 
The Mu ſcovites at all times reject as impure horſe-fleſh, elk, veal, 
hare, rabbit, aſs's milk, mare's milk, and Venice-treacle, becauſe 
the fleſh of vipers is an . ee . alſo every thing that contains 
even the ſmalleſt quantity of muſk, civet, and caſtor : yet they have 
no averfion to ſwine's fleſh ; on the contrary, the country produces 
excellent bacon. They celebrate fifteen grand feſtivals in the year. 
On Palm- ſunday there 1s a I proceflion, at which the czar 
aſſiſts in perſon and on foot. He is apparelled in cloth of gold; his 
train is borne up by the prime of the nobility, and he is attended by. 
his whole court. He is immediately preceded by the officers of his 
houſehold, one of whom carries his handkerchief on his arm, lying 
upon another of the riche(tembroidery. He halts at a fort of plat- 
form of free-ftone, where, turning to the eaſt, and bending his 
body almoſt double, he pronounces a ſhort prayer: then he proceeds 
to the church of Jeruſalem, where he renews his devotion. This 
exerciſe being performed, he returns to his palace, the bridle of the 
patriarch's horle reſting upon his arm. The horſe's head, being co- 
vered with white linen, is held by fome nobleman; while the 
patriarch, fitting ſidewiſe, and holding a croſs in his hand, diſtributes 
denedictions as he moves along: on his head he wears a cap edged 
with ermin, adorned with loops and buttons of gold and precious 
ſtones: before him are diſplayed banners of con{ecrated ſtuff, in a 
varRety of colours. Above five hundred prieſts walk in the proceſ- 
ſion; thoſe who are near the patriarch bearing pictures of the Virgin 
Mary, richly ornamented with gold, jewels, and pearls, together - 
with croſſes, relics, and religious books, including a copy of the 
Goſpels, which they reckon to be of ineſtimable value. In the 
midſt of this proceſſion is borne a triumphal arch; and on the top 
an apple-tree covered with fruit, which ſeveral little boys incloſed 
in the machine endeavour to gather. The lawyers and laity carry 
branches of willow; the guards and the ſpectators proſtrate them- 
ſelves on the ground while the proceftion halts ; and, after the cere- 
mony, the patriarch preſents a purſe of one hundred rubles to the 
czar, who perhaps invites him to dine at his table. During the fea - 
ſon of Eaſter, the whole empire is filled with mirth and rejoicing - 
which, however, never fails to degenerate into heat and debauchery ; 
even the ladies may indulge themſelves. with ſtrong liquors to in- 
toxication without ſcandal. When a lady tends to inquire concern» 
ing the health of her gueſts whom ſhe entertained over-night, the 
uſual reply is, I thank your miſtreſs for her good /cheer : by my 
troth, I was ſo merry that I don't remember how({ I got home.” 
During theſe carnivals, a great number of people, ing home 
drunk, fall down and perith among the ſnow. It is even dangerous 
to relieve a perſon thus overtaken ; for, ſhould he die, the perſon 
who endeavoured to aſſiſt him is called before the judge, and ge- 
nerally pays dear for his charity. | | 
The Muſcovite prieſts uſe exorciſms at the adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm. They plunge the child three times over head and ears in 
waer, and give i the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper in one ſpecies, 
until it harh attained the age of ſeven; after which the child is in- 
dulged with it in both kinds. They likewiſe adminiſter the facra- 
ment to dying perſons, together with extreme unction ; and, if this 
| | 5 be 
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pe negletted, the body is denied Chriſtian burial. Soon as the per- 
fon expires, the body is depoſited in a coffin, with a lunchion of 
bread, a pair of ſhoes, ſome few pieces of money, and a certificate 
ned by the pariſh-prieſt, and directed to St. Nicholas, who is one 
their great patrons. They, likewiſe hold St. Andrew in great 
veneration, and ridiculouſly pretend they were converted by him to 
Chriſtianity. But next to St. Nicholas, they adore St. Anthony of 
Padua, who is ſuppoſed to have ſailed upon a mill-ſtone through the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic, and over the lakes Ladoga and Onega, 
as far as Novogorod. Every houſe is furniſhed with an image of St. 
Nicholas, carved in the moſt rude and fantaſtic manner ; and, when 
it becomes old and worm-eaten, the owner either throws it into the 
river With a few pieces of coin, ſaying, ** Adieu, brother ;”” or re- 
turns it to the maker, who accommodates him with a new image for 
a proper conſideration. 'The good women are very careful in adorn- 
ing their private St. Nicholaſes with rich clothes and jewels ; but on 
any emergency theſe are reſumed, and the ſaint left as naked as he 
came from the hand of the carpenter. A ESL. 
There are monaſteries in Ruſſia; but neither the monks nor the 
nuns are ſubject to ſevere reſtrictions. The friars are either horſe- 
Jockeys, or trade in hops, wheat, and other commodities ; the 
filters are at liberty to go abroad when they pleaſe, and indulge 
themſelves in all manner of freedoms. Heretofore liberty of con- 
fcience was denied, and every convicted heretic was committed to the 
flames; but, ſince the reign of Peter, all religions and ſects are to- 
lerated throughout the empire. Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Cal- 
viniſts, Armenians, Jews, and Mahometans, enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their reſpective forms of worſhip; though it was not without 
great difficulty, and by dint of extraordinary ſolicitation from dif- 
terent powers, that the Romiſh religion was allowed. Peter know- 
ing the dangerous tenets of a religion that might ſet the ſpiritual 
power of the pope at variance with the: temporal power of the em- 
peror,, and being well acquainted with the meddling. genius of its 
proteſt, held out for ſome time againſt the interceſſion of Ger- 
many, France, and Poland ; and, though at length he yielded to 
their joint interpoſition, he would by no means ſuffer any Jeſuit to 
enter his dominions. | 
The government of Ruſſia is mere deſpotiſm. The whole empire 
is ruled by the arbitrary will and pleaſure of the ſovereign, who is 
ſtyled the czar or tzar, a title which is probably a corruption of 
Cæſar. Heretofore he was ſtyled Grand Duke of Muſcovy : but 
fince the reign of Peter, he is dignified with the appellation of 
Emperor of Rullia; and the preſent ſovereign is ſtyled Empreſs of 
all the Ruſſias. The emperor is abſolute lord, not only of all the 
eſtates in the empire, but alſo of the lives of his ſubjects : the 
greateſt noblemen call themſelves his ſlaves, and execute his com- 
mands with the moſt implicit obedience. The common people revere 
him as ſomething ſupernatural ; they never mention his name, or any 
thing immediately belonging to him, without marks of the moſt 
profound reſpect and awful veneration. A man aſking a carpenter 
at work upon one of the czar's warehouſes, what the place was in- 
tended for ? was anſwered, None but God and the czar knows.“ 
All the peaſants in the empire are conſidered as immediate ſlaves 
belonging to the czar, to the boyars, or to the monaſteries. The 


value 
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value of eſtates is computed, not by the extent or quality of the land, 
but from the number of thoſe peaſants, who may be ſold, alienated, - 
or given away, at the pleaſure of their maſters. The numbeFof 
theſe huſbandmen, whether living in villages or in the open coun- 
try, being known the czar, by requiring a certain proportion of 
each lord or proprietor, can raiſe three hundred thouſand men 
in leſs than forty days. . 5 

The adminiſtration is managed by a grand council, called dumnoy 
boyaren, or ** council of the boyars, who are the grandees of the 
empire, and act as privy counſellors. To this are ſubſervient fix. 
inferior chambers and courts of judicature, provided each with a 
preſident. The firſt regulates every thing relating to ambaſſadors 
and foreign negociations; the ſecond takes cognizance of military 
affairs; the third manages the public revenues of the empire; the 
buſineſs of the fourth is to encourage, protect, and improve, trade 
and commerce. The two laſt hear and determine in all cauſes, 
whether civil or criminal. 

Peter divided the empire into the eight goyernments of Moſcow, 
Archangel, Aſoph, Caſan, Aſtracan, hioff and the Ukraine, Sibe- 
ria, Livonia, comprehending Ingria, Pleſcow, and Novogorod, 
Smolenſko, and Veronitz. The governors or waivodes were veſted 
with power to diſpoſe of all employments civil and military, and re- 
ceive the revenues. They were directed to defray all expences in 
their reſpective governments, and ſend a certain yearly ſum to the 
great treaſury. In a word, they enjoyed abſolute power in every 
thing but what related to the regular troops, which, though quar- 
tered in their juriſdiction, were neither paid nor directed by them, 
but received their orders immediately from the czar or his generals. 

In 1775 the preſent empreſs made a complete new-modelling-of the 
internal government in 4 form of great ſimplicity and uniformity. 
By that reglement ſhe divided the whole empire into forty- three go- 
vernments, placing over each, or where they are of leſs extent 
over two contiguous governments, a. governor-general with very 
conſiderable powers. She ſubdivided each government into pro- 
vinces and diſtricts; and for the better adminiſtration of juſtice 
erected in them various courts of law, civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial, analogous to thoſe which are found in other countries. She 
eſtabliſhed likewiſe in every government, if not in every province, a 
tribunal of conſcience, and in every diſtri a chamber for the pro- 
tection of orphans. Amidſt ſo many wiſe inſtitutions a chamber for 
the adminiſtfation of her imperial majeſty's revenues was not forgotten 
to be eſtabliſhed in each government, nor a tribunal of police in 
each diſtrict. The duty of the governor-general, who is not pro- 
perly a judge, but the guardian of the laws, is to take care that the 
various tribunals in his government diſcharge their reſpective duties, 
to 1 the oppreſſed, to enforce the adminiſtration of the laws; 
and, when any tribunal ſhall appear to have pronounced an irregular 
ſentence, to ſtop'the execution till he make a report to the ſenate and 
receive her majeſty's orders. It is his buſineſs likewiſe to ſee that 
the taxes be regularly paid ; and, on the frontiers of the empire, 
that the proper number of troops be kept up, and that they be at- 
tentive to their duty. | DET 

This reglement contains other inſtitutions, as well as many direc- 
tions for the conducting of law-ſuits in the different courts, and the 
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adminiftration of juſtice, which do her majeſty the higheſt honour ; 
but the general want of morals, and what we call a ſenſe of honour, 
in every order of men through this vaſt empire, muſt make the wiſeſt 
regulations of little avail. Ruſſia is perhaps the only nation in Eu- 
rope where the law is not an incorporated profeſſion. There are no 
ſeminaries where a practitioner muſt be educated. Any man who 
will pay the fees of office may become an attorney, and any man who 
can find a client may plead at the bar. The judges are not more 
learned than the pleaders. Fhey are not fitted for their offices by 
any kind of education; nor are they neceffarily choſen from thoſe 
who have frequented courts and been in the practice of pleading. 
A general, from a ſucceſsful or an equivocal campaign, may be in- 
ſtantly ſet at the head of a court of juſtice ; and, in the abſence 
of the imperial court from St. Peterſburgh, the commanding 
officer in that city, whoever he may be, prelides ex officzo in the 
high court of juſtice. The other courts generally change their 
preſidents every year. Many inconveniences muſt ariſe from 
this ſingular conſtitution ; but fewer, perhaps, than we are apt to 
imagine. The appointment to ſo many interior lr wp makes 
the Ruſſian nobility acquainted with the groſs of the ordinary buſi- 
nels of law-courts ; and a ſtatute or imperial edict is law in every 
caſe, The great obſtacles to the adminiſtration of juſtice are the 
contrariety of the laws and the venality of the judges. From in- 
terior to ſuperior courts there are two appeals; and in a great pro- 
Portion of the cauſes the reverſal of the ſentence of the inferior 
court ſubjects its judges to a heavy fine, unleſs they can produce an 
edict in full point in ſupport of their deciſion, This indeed they 
ſeldom find any difficulty to do; for there is hardly a caſe ſo ſimple 
but that edicts may be found clear and preciſe for both parties; and 
therefore the judges, ſenſible of their ſafety, are very ſeldom incor- 
ruptible. To the principle of honour, which often guides the con- 
duct of judges in other nations, they are ſuch abſolute ſtrangers, 
that an officer has been ſeen fitting in ſtate and diſtributing juſtice 
trom a bench to which he was chained. by an iron collar round his 
neck, tor having the day before been detected in conniving at ſmug- 
gling. This man ſeemed not to be aſhamed of the crime, nor did 
any one avoid lus company in the evening. 

Few crimes are capital in Ruſſia: murder may be atoned by paying 
a {um of money; nay, the civil magiſtrate takes no cognizance of 
murder, without having previoufly received intormation at the ſuit 
of ſome individuals. Criminals were puniſhed with-torture and the 
moſt cruel deaths till the reign of the illuſtrious Catharine I. when a 
more merciful ſyſtem took place, and which the preſent empreſs has 
fince confirmed by law. 

With reſpect to the revenue of Ruſſia, it continually fluctuates, 
according to the increaſe of commerce or the pleaſure of the czar, 
who has all the wealth of the empire at his diſpoſal. He monopo- 
lizes all the beſt furs, mines, minerals, and the trade by land to the 
Eaſt Indies; he farms out all the tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, mead, 
and other liquors; the inns, taverns, public houſes, bath, and 
{weating-houſes. The cuſtoms upon merchandize, the impoſts upon 
corn, and toll exacted from cities, towns, and villages,. are very 
conſiderable. He poſſeſſes demeſnes to a very great value; inherits 
ihe effects of all thoſe that die inteſtate, or under accuſation of ca- 
Pital crimes ; derives a duty from all law-ſuits ; and, to ſum up the 
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whole, can command the fortunes of all his ſubjects. All theſe 
articles produce a revenue, eſtimated at upwards of 40,000,000 
rubles, or 6,333,3331: 65. 8d. ſterling; but then the intrinſic value of 
money is at leaſt three times greater in Ruſſia than in Britain. The 
expences in time of peace never exceed 38,000,000 rubles : the re- 
mainder is not treaſured up, but is employed by her imperial ma- 
jeſty in conſtructing public edifices, making harbours, canals, roads, 
and other uſeful works, for the glory of the empire and the benefit 
of her ſubjects. : | 
The ſtanding army of Ruſſia is computed at 250,000 men ; beſides 
theſe, the Ruſſians can aſſemble a body of 40,000 irregulars, Cal- 
mucks, Coſſacks, and other Tartars, who live under their dominion. 
But the number may be doubled on any emergency. The czarina 
has likewiſe a conſiderable fleet in the Baltic, and a great number of 
formidable galleys, frigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb-ketches, 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE or Tus FORCE or 
E LOVENCE. 


OLEMO, who ſucceeded Xenocrates in the direction of the 
academy, was an Athenian of diſtinguiſhed birth, and in the 
earlier part of his life a man of looſe morals. The manner in which 
he was reclaimed from the purſuit of infamous pleafures, and 


brought under the diſcipline of philoſophy, affords a memorable 


example of the power of eloquence employed in the cauſe of virtue. 
His hiſtory is thus related by Dr. Enfield :—© As he was, one 
morning about the riſing of the ſun, returning home from the 
revels of the night, clad in a looſe robe, crowned with garlands, 
ſtrongly perfumed, and intoxicated with wine, he paſſed by the 
ſchool rams. and ſaw him ſurrounded with his diſciples. 
Unable to reſiſt ſo fortunate an opportunity of indulging his ſportive 
humour, he ruſhed without ceremony into the ſchool, and took his 
place among the philoſophers. The whole aſſembly was aſtoniſhed 
at this rude and indecent intruſion, and all but Xenocrates diſcovered 
ſigns of reſentment. Xenocrates, however, preſerved the perfect 
command of his countenance ; and with great preſence of mind 
turned his diſcourſe from the ſubject on which he was treating to the 


topics of temperance and modeſty, which he recommended with 


ſuch ſtrength of argument, and energy of language, that Polemo 
was conſtrained to yield to the force of conviction. Inſtead of turn- 
ing the philoſopher and his doctrine to ridicule, as he at firſt intended, 
he became ſenſible of the folly of his former conduct; was heartily 
aſhamed of the contemptible figure which he had made in fo re- 
ſpectable an aſſembly ; took his garland from his head; concealed 
his naked arm under his cloak ; aſſumed a ſedate and thoughtful 
aſpect; and, in ſhort, reſolved from that hour to relinquiſh his 
licentious pleaſures, and devote himſelf to the purſuit of wiſdom. 
Thus was this young man, by the powerful energy of truth and 
eloquence, in an inſtant converted from an infamous libertine to a 
re ſpectable philoſoper. In ſuch a ſudden change of character it is 
difficult to avoid paſſing from one extreme to another. Polemo, 
after his reformation, in order to brace up his mind to the tone of 
rigid virtue, conſtantly practiſed the ſevereſt auſterity and moſt 
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hardy ſcætitude. From the thirtieth year of his age to his death hs 
drank nothing but water. When he ſuffered violent pain, he ſhewed 
no external ſign of anguiſh. In order to preſerve his mind undiſ- 
turbed by paſſion, he habituated himfelf to ſpeak in an uniform tone 
of voice, without elevation or depreſſion. The auſterity of his man- 
ners was, however, tempered with urbanity and generoſity. He 
was fond of folitnde, and paſſed much of his time in a garden near 
his ſchool. He died, at an advanced age, of a conſumption. . Of 


his tenets little is {aid by the ancients, becauſe he ſtriftly adhered to 
the doctrine of Plato,” : 


VIEW or Tur STATE or LEARNING Ix EUROPE. 


N comparing the preſent century with thoſe immediately precede. 
ing, it will not be found, that ſo much has been done toward the 
improvement of ſcience as may be imagined by ſuperficial ab- 
ſervers, and might have been expected from progrethve experience, 
The philologiſts, orators, poets, hiſtorians, and noveliſts, of the 
16th aud 17th centuries, were by no means inferior, and were in 
ſome reſpects ſuperior, to thoſe of the eighteenth. In mixt mathema- 
tics, particularly in aftronomy, ſome valuable, at leaſt curious, dif- 
coveries have been made from the great improvement of telefcopes 
and other inſtruments of obſervation. Mechanics have been carried 
to a much greater degree of perfection; and natural and expert- 
mental philoſophy hive acquired a certitude and accuracy, beyond 
what they had in any prior. period : pharmacy has alſo been pu- 
r ſied from the dregs of former times; anatomy and chirurgery have 
been eagerly and ſucceſsfully cultivated ; and the principles of the 
healing art have been fimplified and better arranged. 

Such are the parts of ſcience, with reipett to which our age can 
boaſt ſome ſort of ſuperiority : for, with regard to the fine arts, 
as they are termed, we apprehend thev are rather languiſhing 
than acquiring vigour. A partial or local improvement, in fome 
of them, may have taken place, and has, no doubt, taken place 
in this nation; but we greatly miſtake, if, on the whole, they 
have not loſt more than they have gained. | 

Whether in political, moral, or religious, knowledge, we are 
a whit wiſer than our forefathers, appears to us a problem, that 
may be diſputed with equal plauſibility on both ſides of the queſtion. 
It is true, the general principles of ſocial compacts and civil inſtitu. 
tions have deen more thoroughly canvaſſed, and perhaps better 
underſtood ; the natural rights of man more clearly aſcertained and 
more itrongly afſerted; the various ſorts of government better dit. 
criminated and more impartially appraiſed : but how far theſe fine 
theories are compatible with practice, or are likely to be attended 
with permanent blellings to ſociety, is yet to be ſeen. 

New ſyſtems of ethics have likewiſe been created, and baſes of 
various torms have been contrived for the ſtatue af virtue; yet 
we think it muſt be confefled that the goddeſs is not more ſincerely 
worſhipped, nor her votaries more numerous, than in the days of our 
predeceſſors; we fear the reverſe is true. | 

As to theology, or the ſcience of religion, it has certainly 
undergone ſome conſiderable changes within theſe fifty years, ang 
> zpparently oa the eve of (till greater alterations; but whether 

theis 
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theſe alterations will produce a more genuine religion, that is, a 
more exalted idea of the Supreme Being, a greater reſpect for 
his beheſts, and a more humble ſubmiſſion to his will, in ſhort a 
more fervent and diſintereſted piety, ſeems to us highly problema- 
tical: Time, the greateſt inſtructor, will ſhew how tar our miſtruſt 
is grounded. | : = 

One thing, however, may be advanced as true: religion in 
general wears a more amiable face ; intolerantiſm is no more her 
inſeparable companion; and mankind ſeem willing to go to heaven 
without juſtling one another on the road. The principles of religion 
too have been more minutely examined; many inveterate e ae 
exploded; revelation grounded upon more rational motives of cre- 
dibility ; a number of various corruptions eliminated from the ſa- 
cred volumes. with which the hand of time had tarniſhed them; 
and biblical] criticiſm eſtabliſhed on ſuch principles, and guided by 
ſuch rules, as mutt neceſſarily tend to its perfection. This, there- 
fore, is all well: yet if all this conduce not to meliorate the heart of 
man, to inſpire him with a greater degree of the love of God and 
of his neighbour ; what will religion profit by it? 4 

On the other hand, it is but too true, that irreligion has made 
great ſtrides during the ſame period, The metaphyſics of Hume 
the eloquence of Bolingbroke, the learning of Freret, the wit o 
Voltaire, and the faſcinating logic of Rouſſeau, (not to mention 
a numerous but leſs formidable tribe of inferior writers,) have in- 
Alifted ſevere wounds on Chriſtianity, and ſpread the contagion of 
infidelity far and wide: even atheiſm, who before lurked in corners, 
and covered his face with a deceitful veil, has recently ſhewn him- 
lelt without diſguiſe; and Hammonds and Dantons have appeared, 
who boldly dared the Deity to puniſh them for diſbelieving his 
exiſtence. And this is called“ The age of reaſon!” 

Having thus given a ſhort view of the preſent ſtate of literature 
in general, we will next, in as few words as poſlible, and we flatter 
ourſelves with ſtrict diſtributive juſtice, aſſign to the different nations 
of Europe their reipective ſhares; and begin by 

ITALY. | 

Every one knows that, on the revival of letters, Italy was their 
firſt toſter-mother ; and the golden age of Leo will ever be accounted 
a remarkable æra in the hiſtory of human knowledge, For a 
century, at leaſt, it retained its ſuperiority; and, although it has 
ſince been vilibly ſinking in the public, ſcale, yet it ſtill holds a 
coniiderable rank in every branch of ſcience, where religion is 
not directly or indirectly concerned. It has produced excellent 
hiſtorians, moſt ingenious poets, and ſome tolerable orators ; it has 
zreatly embelliſhed its fine melodious language, and was the firſt 
modern nation that had a good lexicon. In mathematics and ex- 
perimental philoſophy, it is now below its neighbours ; and it has 
always been deemed the beſt ſchool for muſic, painting, and ſculp- 
ture, Divinity alone (and philoſophy in as far as it is connected 
with divinity) has been bound in fetters by monachiſm, ſuperſtition, 
and inquifitorial tribunals, But theſe fetters will probably ſoon be 
thaken off by that ingenious people: God grant they may not at the 
ſame time ſhake off religion herſelf, under the idea that ſhe had 
forged their chains: this is no uncommon proceſs in national re- 
volutions. Some change in the religious creed of Italy appears 0 
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be inevitable. The ſcriptures are more generally ſtudied, and have 
been tranſlated into the vulgar tongue; the biſhops of particular 
dioceſes, ſupported by their reſpective ſovereigns, begin to exerciſe 
a jurifdi&ion independently of Rome; papal infallibility is ſcouted 
every where, ſave in the papal territories, and even there feebly 
defended, perhaps not believed; ſuperſtitious rites and uſages are 
daily diminiſhing, and freedom of thought pervades all ranks of 
men who have had any ſort of liberal education, What may we 
not augur from ſuch ſymptoms? 

| SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. ; 

Although theſe nations have, for almoſt two centuries, made 
very little figure in the field of ſcience, it is not hence to be con- 
ciuded that this has been owing to want of capacity : they are na- 
turally a thinking and acute people, and, in the fixteenth century, 
Feld a reſpectable rank among the nations of Europe; but here 
the inquiſition, more rigid and bloody than that of Italy, has ſtifled 
every ſpark of genius that has come within its reach, and plunged 
the inhabitants into an ignorance hardly to be credited. The time, 
however, ſeems to approach, when that diabolical tribunal muſt be 
aboliſhed; and, to do juſtice to this and the laſt reign, its power has 
already been greatly curtailed: ſtill, however, it has power enough 
to prevent a general ditfemination' of knowledge; and few, com- 
paratively, are the works of value that have yet been written on 
the other (ide of the Pyrenees. Yet the Spaniſh language feems 
peculiarly formed for fine compoſition, whether in proſe or verſe; 
and they have now a national dictionary that vies with any in Europe. 

| | FRANCE. 

Unhappy France! Thou wait once a nation of learned men. 
Although thou didſt not embrace the mules ſo early as thy ſouthern 
neighbour, thou receivedſt them with not leſs tenderneſs, and cul- 
tivated(t them with more induſtry. In what ſpecies ot writing (Epic 
Poetry excepted) didſt thou not excel? what art or ſcience didſt 
thou not improve and acorn ? what charms didſt thou not give to 
one of the moſt barbarous tongues in the univerſe? Thy Gotho- 
gallic jargon, embelliſhed by the ſkill of thy grammarians and 
orators, became the language of the world, and the vehicle of 
Knowledge to the ends of the earth. Ah! how are the mighty 
tallen, and the weapons of learning periſhed !”? 

Reader, we mean not, by this apoſtrophe, to debaſe the French 
nation, nor to throw any flur upon their late exertions to ſhake off 
the yoke of deſpotiſm, and vindicate their juſt rights; we are only 
peuctrated with ſorrow and regret, - that the vindication of thoſe 
rights ſhould be attended with confequences ſo fatal to learning, 

and we fear to liberty irfelf, at leaſt for a long portion of time. 
But is France at preſent without learned men? are the arts. and 
{iences there totally neglected ?—Neither the one nor the other! 
But, alas! the number of truly-learned men in France, at this 
moment, are like the gleanings of the field; old age, exile, or the 
guillotine, has ſwept the great harveſt away; and it will yet be a 
long, long, winter, before ſuch another crop can appear. The 
arts and ſciences are not altogether extinct ; but they ſhed only a 
faint light: the rays of which ſerve chiefly to ſhew what vandalic 
devaltation has been made among their beſt productions. Let us 
turn our eyes from fo diſmal a proſpect, and cheriſh a hope, _—_ 
| the 
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the genius of France may yet trim his withered bays, and riſe to 
his former renown. 8 

| GERMANY, HOLLAND, &c. | 

A petulant French jeſuit once made it a queſtion, Whether a 
German was capable of wit? And not leſs petulant was the obſer- 
vation of an Enghiſhman, that the Dutch carried their genius on 
their backs. Odious aſſertions! The German Luther had at leaſt 
as much wit as Father Bouhours; and the Colloquies of Eral- 
mus of Rotterdam contain more attic humour than can be col- 
lected from the whole maſs of Engliſh writers from Chaucer to Swift. 

That the French, a vain and jealous nation, ſhould contenm 
German literature, is not much to be wondered at. They have 
ſometimes affected to deſpiſe their maſters, the Italians. But that 
we, a Saxon colony, ſhould join in the affront, is certainly a matter 
of ſurpriſe. The truth is, that although the German be the parent 
of our own tongue, or at leaſt a ſiſter-dialect, we have not, until 
very lately, paid any attention to German books, unleſs they were 
written in Latin. Yet Germany has, in the courſe of the preſent 
century, produced as many good works in German as any country 
in the world. We know not if it be ſaying too much, to affirm, 
that more German books are annually publiſhed than in one half of 


the world beſides : they are not all excellent, to be ſure, but moſt“ 


of them are good, and few intolerable; and there is not a branch of 
ſcience which is not highly cultivated, eſpecially in the proteſtant 
univerſities Formerly, the Germans wrote in various dialects, as 
numerous as their various provinces ; and ſtill there are ſhades of 
difference in the languages of Berlin, Leiplic, and Vienna. But 
having now an excellent lexicon, and ſeveral good grammars, they 
ſeem to aim at ſume ſort of uniformity, both in ſtyle and phraſeologv. 
Their poetry is greatly improved, and every day improving; in novel- 
writing, they are more natural than we; of their oratory we cannot 


ſay ſo much; in mathematics, natural hiſtory, phvlic, experimental 


philofophy, they are ſecond to none; in rational theology, they 
have made great progreſs ; and in biblical criticiſm, hold the very 
firſt rank. 

What we have ſaid of Germany, is more or leſs applicable to 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and the other northern regions that 
border on Germany, and ſpeak Teutonic dialects. To them the 


. German has been chiefly the great vehicle of knowledge, which 


they have generally transfuſed into their own tongues ; but, in 
Sweden, of late, many very learned men have ariſen, who, in 
philology, and every ſpecies of critical knowledge, are not inferior 
to the Germans; and they have one of the beſt -tranſlations ot 
the bible that have been made into modern languages. 

The literature of Holland is, in ſome meaſure, peculiar to itſelf. 
Although their language be a German dialect, it has not been 
much written in; their principal works are in Latin or French. 
This latter was imported by the French refugees who fled from the 


perſecution of Louis XIV. and, through them, ſoon become fa- 
miliar to the Dutch themſelves: almoſt as many French works 


have iſſued from the preſſes of Amiterdam, Rotterdam, and the 
Hague, as from thoſe of Paris and Lyons. We ſpeak not at all of 
the Netherlands, becauſe we know no works of any great merit in 
the Flenuſh dialect. It has, for many years, been giving place to 
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the French, which now bids fair to extinguiſh it. The language of, 

Lifte is become the language of Bruſſels; and, in half a century more, 
perhaps there will be no other dialect ſpoken on this ſide the Rhine. 

It might be expected, that we ſhould ſay ſomething of Polith 
and Ruſſian literature; but, we, confeſs, we are little acquainted 
with either, unleſs: throngh the medium of German reviews. We 
know only that the Kuſſian language has been improved in latter 
times, and is faid to be copious and harmonious : if any works of 
great importance ſhall appear in it, we will endeavour to get an 
account of them. We have ſeen ſome Poliſh publications, but 
their number is not great; and now, we imagine that unfortunate 
nation will be taught to liſp in the reſpective languages of its new, 
maſters. : | ; 

On the 7th of laſt December (1795), a new academy of arts and 
fciences was opened at Paris. Benezech, the miniſter for the, 
home department, attended the meeting. The decrees were read, 
and preliminary ſpeeches made. The decree was to the following 
purport: “ The academy of arts and ſciences belongs to the whole 
republic, and Paris is its place of relidence. Its employment is 10, 
aim at bringing all arts and ſciences to the utmolt perfection of 
which they are capable. It is to notice every new attempt, and ail 
new diſcoveries, and to keep up a correſpondence with all foreign 
literary ſocieties. And, by the particular orders of the executive 
directory, its firſt ſtudies are to be directed to thoſe ſubjects, which 
more immediately tend to. the reputation and advantage of the 
French republic.” The academy is to conſiſt of two hundred 
erghty-eight members, half of whom are to reſide in Paris, the 
other halt in the departments; and to them is to be added a certain 
number of foreigners, as honorary members, confined at preſent to 
twenty-four. The academy is divided into three claſſes, each claſs 
into ſections, each ſection to contain twelve members. For each 
claſs a particular room in the Louvre is appropriated, No one can 
be a member ot two clalles at the ſame time, but a member of one 
claſs may be preſent at the meetings of any other. Each claſs is to 
print, yearly, an account of its tranſactions. Four times a year, 
there are to be public meetings. On thele occalions, the three 
claſſes meet together. At the eyd of each year they are to give @ 
circumſtantial account to the légiflative body of the progreſs 
made in that year in the arts and ſciences. The prizes given yearly 
by each claſs are to be publicly notified at certain times. The 
ſums requiſite for the ſupport of the inſtitution are to be decreed 
yearly by the legiſlative body, upon a requifition made by the exe 
eutive directory. Each claſs is to have, at its place of meeting, x 
collection of the products both of nature and art, and a library, 
according to its particular wants. The regulations of the inſtitution, 
with reſpect to the times of meeting, and its employments, are to 
be drawn up by the body at large, and laid before the legiſlative 
allembly. 

On the firſt of December, the College Royal was again opened, 
under the name of the College of France. As many of the former 
profeſſors have diſappeared, the remaining members are to fill up 
their places, with the approbation of the executive directory. At 
the opening of the college, Bouchaud, formerly member of the 
academy of inſeriptions, read, as protetior of the law of eG 

| | ; : 
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the plan of his future lectures. Portal gave an account of the epi- 
demic fever in the Vendée, and of the opening of the body of La- 
lande's nephew, who loſt his life by this diſeaſe. Lalande gave his 
hiſtory of Aſtronomy for the year 1795, the plan of the new board 
of longitude, and a ſketch of the plan to meaſure a meridional line 
from Dunkirk to Barcelona. Riviere, profeſſor of Hebrew, ex- 
plained many places in Homer, which he eſteemed as Hebraiſms, . 
Caullin, profeſſor of Arabic, read a tranſlation of a little Arabic 
poem, of the ſixth century: and ſeveral other profeſſors read their 
elſeys on the parts of knowledge or literature in their reſpective ' 
branches. = | es Fes . Res 

Two great national inftitutions, The muſeum of paintings, or 
conſervatory of the arts, and the library, promiſe to be eminently 
beneficial to the world. Each'of them has been greatly enriched 
by the acquiſitions of the republic. The firſt, by a vaſt collection 
of paintings from Holland and the Low Countries, and continual 
contributions, promiſes to draw to Paris (as Italy formerly did) 
the artiſts of all nations. Several changes have been made in the na- 
tional library. It it now under the direction of a committee of fix 
perſons, with equal powers. De Praet has the care of the printed 
books. Langles the eaſtern manuſcripts. Dutheil, the Greek and 
Latin manuſcripts. Le Grand d' Auſſy, the manuſcripts in modern 
languages. Barthelemy, the medals and antiques; and Joly the 
copper-plates. | Th | SY UF 

From the decree of the legiſlative body, and the preparations in 
conſequence of it, the French begin to flatter themfelves, that they” 
ſhall ſoon make a conſiderable progreſs in the eaſtern languages. 
According to this decree, a public ſchool is to be erected in the na- 
tional library, for the learning of eaſtern languages, particularly of 
thoſe which may be uſeful in political or commercial ſpeculations.. 
This ſchool is to have the following maſters: one for the ancient and 
modern Arabic; one for the Turkiſh and Tartarian ; and another 
for Perſiau and Malayan. The teachers are to inſtruct their ſcholars, 
not only in the languages, but in the political and.commercial rela- 
tions of the nations ſpeaking thoſe languages, to the French. Their 
inſtructions muſt be given in the French language, and be open to 
the inquiries of the committee for public inſtruction, to which are 

committed the erecting and ſuperintendance of this ſchool, 
GREAT BRITAIN. | 

Having thus made the grand tour as rapidly as moſt of our modern 
travellers, we return with pleaſure to our native ſoil ; and are hap- 
py in the thought that it has not been leſs productive of every fort 
of knowledge than climes that enjoy a warmer ſun. Monteſquiew 
was wont to ſay, ** That England was a country to think in;“ and 
this conceſſion from a, French writer is no ſmall eulogy. In fact, 
we are a thinking, more than an ingenious, nation: we have ſeldon 
been guilty of invention; but we are bold and perſevering imitators, 
and have generally perfected what had been invented by others: 
of this, our various manufactures are a ſenſible and ſtriking proof. 
Vos machines font mieux montees,” ſaid to us an intelligent French- 
man, whom we met ſome years ago at Birmingham ; and this is pure 
truth. The employers of our artiſts ſpare no coſt ; and our artiſts, 
patient and well paid, leave nothing unfiniſhed in their various ope- 
rations, from the mill that grinds the ſugar-cane to the ſcrew that 

Vox. III. No. zo. D drang 
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draws a cork,, Hence the great demand for our wares all over tie 
globe. If our learning and ſcience had but kept pace with our 
mechanics, we ſhould have been the moft learned and enlightened. 
people under the ſun: as it is, we have no reaſon to bluſh. Let us 


ſee what we have done in the lapſe of an hundred years. 


In the firſt place, we have conſiderably poliſhed, and, at the : h 


ſame time, perhaps, enervated, -our language; we write more 
grammatically, but not more forcibly nor eloquently; we have a 
good dictionary of our language, but far from being a perfect one, 
or even equal to thoſe of fome other nations, though we are ſome- 
times apt to boaſt the contrary. Its defects are great and nu- 
merous; and we cannot but lament, that a gentleman, who has 


lang laboured to improve it, and ſupply its deficiencies, has not met 


with that encouragement to which he had a claim; and without 
which he could not carry on ſo expenfive an undertaking. 


On oratory and elocution, / ſeveral uſeful tracts and lectures have 


N. but there is very little new in them. Dr. Cambell's Phi- 
loſophy of Rhetoric, and Mr. J. Walker's Melody of Speaking 
delineated, are the only works ot the kind that poſſefs orginality, 

et they have been little read. Hiſtory has had a better fate. We 
7 many good hiſtorians; but Hume ſhines among them like the 
moon among inferior ſtars. From hiſtory to novels the tranſition 
is ſhort: and here, if number prevail, we are invincible. Since 
the fertile pen of Richardſon poured forth its ſentimental torrent, 


a thouſand ſtreamlets have emulated its courſe, and purled away, 
with an uniform ſimilarity, through the enchanted plains. An in- 


Fg 


undation of pretty poetry has alſo deluged the land; but the grand, 
the ſublime, the Shakeſperian, and the Miltonic, ſeem beyond the 


graſp of modern bards. Two. or three good comedies have graced 
the ſtage; but the Tragic Muſe has been in deep lethargy for many 
years. Natural hiſtory and experimental philoſophy, more eſpecial- 
ly botany and chemiſtry, have made great progrels among us; but 


the Swedes and Germans led the way. The chair of Newton has 


not been refilled ; and this is no matter of aſtoniſhment, ſince aca- 
demical honours have been made the reward and badge of a party. 


Politics have been cultivated with uncommon ardour, eſpecially - 


ſince the French revolution; and ſome new ingenious ſyſtems have 
been broached, which have not yet received the ſanction of pub- 
lic approbation, We avoid mentioning names, that we may eicape 
the imputation of partiality. | 

In theology, a wonderful revolution has happened in this coun- 
try.— The principles of Calvin, which were once common to Preſ- 
{byterians and Epiſcopalians, are now exploded by both; and 
Arminianiſm has had a complete triumph over the gloomy ſyſtem 
of Gomarus. There were ſome few Socinians in the days of 
Charles II. and in every ſucceeding reign; but they were indi- 
viduals, who had no public conventicles, nor oſtenſible commun- 
ion. At preſent, they are a numerous and reſpeQable body; and 
are daily increaſing.— The acrimonious oppoſition, which they have 
met from the eſtabliſhed church, and the obſtinate refuſal of govern- 
ment to repeal the teſt and corporation acts, have not a little con- 
tributed to this increaſe. Sanguz martyrum ſemen ſanforum, is an 
axiom that will always be found to be true, v. hatfoever be the prin- 
ciples of the perſecuted. We ſay perſecuted; becauſe we are 


thoroughly 
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thoroughly convinced, that every ſort of reſtraint, in matters mere- 


ly religious, is a ſpecies of perſecution; although it be not perſe- 
cution unto death, This latter, indeed, is happily aboliſhed; or, 
at leaſt, gone gradually unto diſuſe. We no longer Hang a popiſn 
ns for ſaying maſs; nor bore the tongue of an Unitarian with a 

ot iron for denying the Trinity.—The times will not bear ſuen 
ſeverities; yet we have no hefitation in aſſerting, that as long as a 
ſingle Briton is, on account of his religions tenets, excluded from 
any place which he is capable of filling, genuine liberty he does not 
enjoy. The ftatute of Elizabeth is ſtill unrepealed which makes it 
perpetual impriſonment and forfeiture of goods, to {peak or write 
againſt the Trinity. To oblige men, by penal laws, to think alike, 
is to renew the bed of Procruſtes ; which philofophy ought to have 
broken in pieces for ever. Difference in opinion is as natural as 
difference in complexion ;' and one may be as juſtly perſecuted for 
being black, brown, or fair, as for being of this or that religious 
perſuaſion. Theological knowledge is promoted by diviſions; every 
party exert their talents and ſagacity, to ſeek and draw, from the 
common arſenal of controverſy, arms to ſupport their own cauſe; 
and, from the clath of arms meeting arms, ſome ſparks of un- 
queſtionable truth are now and then elicited. In one point of di- 
vinity, we feem almoſt agreed, namely, that the ſeriptures, our 


common rule of faith, have not been handed down to us in their 
original purity; and both the orthodox and diffenter have acknow- 


ledged the expediency of correcting them by the canons of ſound 
criticiſm. The collation of the MSS. of the New Teſtament by 
Mills, and of the Old Teſtament by Kennicott, does honour to 
the univerſity of Oxford; and, from the ſame ſeminary of learn- 
ing, we expect with avidity, a collection of the MSS. of the moſt 
ancient and valuable Greek verſion, known by the name of the 
Septuagint. No doubt the other more ancient verſions, particu- 
larly the Syriac and Latin Vulgate, will, in time, be alſo collated ; 


and each of theſe collations will contribute to remove from the ſa- 


cred Books, the grubs and ftraws, that have ſtuck to their amber 
in the courſe of time. | | 

The fine arts have flouriſhed in England, ſince the commence- 
ment of this century; and particularly fince the inſtitution of the 
royal academy. The late preſident, both by precept and example, 
inſpired our painters with a ſpirit of emulation, which has produced 
as many good artiſts, as, perhaps, any other nation during the ſame 


period. We have alſo ſculptors, who do honour to the nation; and 


our engravers are equal to any that France or Italy has produced. 
Many of theſe are now employed in furnithing a new and invalua- 
ble ſet of EnGRavixnGs for the EncyYCLoP#Dia LONDINENSIS, A 
Work which has molt deſervedly received the Patronage of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the approbation of all mankind. 

Except the above, there is rather a dearth of important publi- 
cations; but this, we truſt, like the dearth of proviſions, is only a 
temporary evil. The fierce Bellona has ever been at variance with 
the gentle Muſes; although ſhe has often been the ſubject of their 
ſong. But the flame of war cannot rage for ever; and learning and 
{ſcience muſt again revive in the foſtering lap of Peace. Ah! may 
the ſoon unfold that lap, and may ſeience and learning acquire new 
vigour in her warm embraces! 

D 2 CURIOUS 
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CURIOUS OBSERVATIONS ox Tar POSITION 
or THE EARTH. 


T is remarkable that the three great capes or promontories of the 
earth, viz. Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, and that of 
Diemen's Land (New Guinea), ſhould be turned to the ſouth. The 
points of the three great continents thus directed make me ſuſpect, 
that immenſe volumes of water have rolled with violence from the 
ſouth to the north ; and that they Have made breaches, wherever 
the ſoft and ſandy ſoils have given way to the impulſe of the ocean. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed capes, after thofe juſt mentioned, have 
much the ſame direction; ſuch as, Cape Comorin, in Alia; that of 
Malacca, in the peninſula of that name; St. Mary, in Madagaſcar 
thoſe of the peninſula of Kamſcatka, of Nova- Zembla, of the great 
iſland of Jeſo, of Greenland, of California, and of Bahama in Flo- 
rida. Theſe objects, ſeen in the great, make it unneceſſary to re- 
gard thoſe little points which advance into the ſea in other parts, and 
which, though called capes, are nothing more than ſalient angles, 
formed by particular accidents or ſinuoſities of the coaſt. "The three 
great promontories of the Mediterranean, thoſe of Calabria, the 
Morea, and the Crimea, are likewiſe turned toward the ſouth. 

The greateſt irruption of waters into our continent appears be- 
tween Africa and New-Holland to Cape Comorin, which, being 
formed of vaſt impenetrable rock, divided the currents from the 
ſouth. One of theſe currents, turned out of its courſe, feems to. 
have formed the Red Sea, of which the Adriatic Gulph 1s, in my 
opinion, a continuation ; and that the ſame force which carried the 
waters into the land at Babel-Mandel impelled them on to the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, ſurmounting the iſthmus of Suez, which 1s 
ſince dried up, either by the retreat of the Mediterranean, or by the 
diminution of the Red Sea. | 

As to the Perſian gulph, it ſeems to have been produced by the 
ſame irruption and tendency of the ocean toward the north pole. 
The ancients thought that the Caſpian ſea was a prolongation of this 
gulph; in paſſing over the ſpace between them, in a line between 
the 71ſt and 72d degrees of longitude, one falls on manifeſt veſtiges 
of the ſea's ancient bed, a wide champaign country of moving ſands, 
mixed with fragments of ſhells, and of marine ſubſtances. Beyond 
theſe plains, now dry, is the great deſert of ſand, 120 miles north of 
Iſpahan; in the depth of this ſolitude, enormous mountains of ſalt 
ſpread over the ſurface for many leagues every way: this canton is 


called at this day by the inhabitants, the Salt Sea, and in our maps, 


Mare Salſum. On the right of this region of ſalt runs a line of ſandy 


hills, which the winds have heaped together. In advancing under 
the ſame meridian beyond Coucheſtan, the earth inclines, and con- 
tinues ſloping perceptibly to Ferrabat; the courſe, probably, by 
which the ocean retreated, after a temporary reſidence in the region 
firſt deſcribed. 

1 have obſerved with aſtoniſhment, that there is much more dry 
land on our fide of the equator than on the other; the ſuppoſition, that 
there mult be a balance in the ſouth to the weight of the earth in the 
north, is contradicted by the experience of all modern navigators, 


who, 
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who, from the 55th. degree of latitude on our hemiſphere to the 
Goth on the oppolite, have not fallen in with any great continent. 
I obſerve, with equal ſurpriſe, that almoſt all the parts of the globe 
placed directly under the equator are covered by the ocean; which 
cannot be. reconciled with the elevation it is ſaid the earth muſt 
have at the equator ; it being the nature of fluids to find their own 
level, To this. the Newtonians will anſwer, that the axis of the 
equator, being longer than that of the poles, the motion of the earth 
muſt be greater under the line; and that the waters follow the 
greater movement: if ſo, it only remains for them to prove, that 
this increaſe of motion is ſufficient to ſurmount the natural tendency 
of water to an equilibrium. N 275 x; 
Navigators have reached to the Soth degree of north latitude, but 
have not been able to get beyond the 60th of ſouthern, owing to the 
extreme cold, and oppoſition of ice: this confirmst he prevalency of 
water over earth in the ſouth; it being admitted, that air paſſing 
over water is much colder than that which paſſes over dry land, 
which militates ſtrongly againſt the ſuppoſition. of a great ſouthern 
continent. M. Buffon ſuppoſes that the great maſſes of ice in the 
South Seas are formed by rivers deſcending from the Auſtral landsg 
but, admitting the exiſtence of thoſe lands, this does not remove the 
difficulty, the queſtion not being how theſe bodies ot ice are formed, 
but why they ſhould diſſolve in ſummer in the Soth degree of our 
latitude, and never melt in any ſeaſon in the 6oth of the oppoſite. | 
It a force from the ſouth has driven the waters to the north, thoſe. 
of the north muſt have taken a direction to the ſouth, to ſupply the 
waſte, and reſtore the equilibrium; the obſervations of the Swediſh 
naturaliſts confirm the ſuppoſition, by marking the retreat of the ſea 
from the northern coaſts in the proportion of four feet fix inches in u 
century. If this be the caſe, the retreat of the northern ocean 
ſhould bear ſome proportion to the advances of the ſouthern, but 
this is not ſo; the former being flow and gradual, the latter impe- 
tuous and greatly predominant. Authors refer this to a certain 
periodical motion in nature yet unknown ;—this is no Uncommon 
way, though very unſatisfactory, of ſolving the difficulties of natural 
hiſtory, which muſt for ever abound in difficulties, as we know 
nothing of the principles on which the great Author of nature has 
acted. We often hear of the ſuperiority of the modern over the 
ancient naturaliſts; owing, we are told, to the wiſdom of the former 
in abandoning analogy, and conjecture from the reaſon of things, the 
favourite practice of the ancients; and truſting intirely to inveſtiga- 
tion by experiment: yet the ancients did not neglect, ſo much as has 
been ſuppoſed, this mode of inveſtigation; witnels, the celebrated 
A] have found it of Archimedes, not unlike, though of leis eclat, 
to that divine ſtroke of Newton, by which his priſm brought out at 
once the whole ſecret of colours. As to the great advantages which 
have been derived from this adherence to experiment, we may form 
a judgment of them, in part, from the following ſtatements ; 
„If it be aſked what are the diſcriminative characteriſtics of 
minerals, vegetables, and animals, as oppoſite to one another, 1 
plainly anſwer, that I do not know any, either from natural hiſtory 
or chemiſtry, which can wholly be relied on.” Again; Every 
one thinks that he knows what an animal is, and how it is contra- 


| Biltinguithed from a vegetable; and would be ene Eng 
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his knowledge queſtioned thereupon. A dog or a horſe, he is truly 
perſuaded, are beings as clearly diſtinguiſhed from a herb or a tree, 
as light is from darkneſs; yet as in thefe, ſo in the productions of na- 
ture, the tranſition from one to the other is effected by imperceptible 
enraged And again: If, rejecting ſpontaneous motion and 

gure as very inadequate teſts of animality, we adopt perception in 
their ſtead, no doubt, he would be eſteemed a viſionary in philoſophy, 
who ſhould extend that faculty to vegetables; and yet there are 
ſeveral chemical, phyſical, and metaphyſical, reaſons, which ſeem to 
render the ſuppoſition not altogether indefenſible.“ 

If the diminution of the ſea be perceptible in the northern regions, 
it ſhould take place in ſome degree in the Mediterranean; and fo it 
has been found to do from age to age. The ſediment from running 
waters is not ſo conſiderable as the appearance of thoſe waters indi- 
cates. The waters of any river, however thick or muddy, do not 
contain quite ſixty grains of earth in one hundred and twenty pounds 
of water. On ſetting ſome water of the Nile in a glaſs tube, the 
ſediment was found to have only the eighth of a line in a volume of 
water which ſeemed to have fifty times more mud than was obtained 
by precipitation: it is abſurd, therefore, to account for the land's 
gaining on the ſea, by ſuppoſing that the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean has been raiſed by the ſand and mud carried into it by the 
currents of rivers; for, were this the cafe, the entire foil of Egypt 
muſt have been ſwept away by the Nile into the Mediterranean ;— 
Or rather the Nile, by its overflowings, muſt have raiſed the ſurface 
of Egypt out of the reach of its own inundations. | 

No hiſtory or tradition has taken notice of any memorable cata- 
ſtrophe occaſioned by earthquakes between the 524 and 61ſt degrees 
of north latitude: it is only when we advance towards the Pole or 
the Line, in the heart of the continent, that earthquakes become 
both frequent and terrible. Another obſervation, no lefs intereſt- 
ing, is, that the greater part of the volcanos on our hemiſphere are 
ſituated on iſlands, or very near the fea, as Hecla, in Iceland; Etna, 
in Sicily; and Veſuvius, &c. Among the great volcanos are, the 
Paranucah in the iſle of Java, Conopy in that of Banda, and Bala- 
luan in Sumatra. There are alſo volcanos in the iftands of Ferando, 
&c. in ſhort, in all thoſe that compoſe the great empire of Japan, 
as well as in the Manilla ifles, - Azores, Cape Verd, and above 
all that of Del Fuego. The prevalence of volcanos in iflands, or in 
the neighbourhood of the ſea, makes me ſuſpect that ſea-water is 
neceſſary to produce the inflammation of ſulphureous and ferrugin- 
ous pyrites, the principal aliment of volcanos : it is certain that theſe 
pyrites never burn but when in contact with water, or in a moiſt 
atmoſphere, which may be attributed to the property in iron of de- 
OLIN ſulphur by the aid of water, By the lavas diſcovered in 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the mountains of Auvergne, Provence, &c. 
It is concluded, that all theſe places have anciently been volcanos. 
But why are the furnaces, found at this day on the Terra-Firma, 
Extinct ? The cauſe, in my opinion, is, that the ſea having re- 
treated from their vicinity, the fire has ceaſed, becauſe the decom- 
poſition of the pyrites can no longer take place in the bowels of the 
earth for want of a ſufficient quantity of water. 

Isos attribute the extinction of volcanos on the continent to the 
pblogiſtie matter being exhauſted, is a manifeſt error. Why ſhould 


* 
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52 fail there, and not in iſlands, or on the ſea coaſts? Veſuvius has 
burnt for more than 3000 years. In the excavations of Herculaneum, 


the pavement of the ſtreets and foundations of houſes are found to 
conſiſt of ſquare pieces of lava of the very fame quality with that 


now thrown out from Veſuius. Now, Herculaneum was built by 
the Aufonians and Arrunci before the firſt colonies from Greece 
ſettled in Italy; this could not be later than 1330 years before our 
ra. Etna too had burnt many years before the birth of Homer and 
Heſiod. If the combuſtible matter of theſe two has not been drained 


in all this time, what reafon is there to ſuppoſe that it ſhould have 


failed in the volcanos of our continent? ; 
Whatever has been written hitherto on the formation of moun- 
tains, is ſubject to inſuperable difficulties, ſince it is known that the 
higheſt mountainous points are in no part of the world covered with 
marine remains; ſuch as ſhells, dendrites, or other petrifications, 
under whatever name they may be diſtinguiſhed. The ſea, then, has 
never furmounted thoſe heights, as is advanced by fo many natura- 
liſts. I can never believe that it is by the fea that thoſe rocks have 
been formed, whoſe beds of the ſame ſort of ſtone we ſee prolonged 
for a ſpace of many leagues. How ſhould the waters aſſemble ſo 
many ſubſtances of one kind, and depoſit them in another place; at 
the ſame time excluding all mixture of heterogeneous matter in the 


moment of the coheſion of theſe lapidific particles? It is not at all 


firange that fragments of ſhells ſhould be found in marbles, becauſe 
all marbles are nothing more than coagulations ; but it has never 


been found, nor ever will be, that there are any ſhells in rock-ftone, _ 


which proves to a certainty, that this ftone, of which entire moun- 
tains conſiſt, has never been decompoſed or recompoſed by the waves 
of the fea; but is an homogeneous ſubſtance, primitive and coeval 
with the world. 1 
Thoſe who would account for the formation of mountains, do not 
diſtinguiſh between them and the great convex elevation of Oriental 
Tartary, proved by the vaſt rivers deſcending from it in every direc- 
tion towards the cardinal points, Switzerland is, in miniature, to 
Europe, what the region of Thibet is, in the great, to Aſia; with 
this difference, that Switzerland has mountains much more elevated 
than any to be met with on the great convex of 'Fartary, found to be 
much higher than the higheſt tops of the Swiſs mountains. If the 
elevation of Thibet proceeds, as ſome have advanced, from the 
crumbling of mountains, —let it be conſidered how many millions of 
ages it would take up to convert the pyramidal form of Switzerland 
into an uniform convex elevation. | 
Mountains, of whatever height they might be, could not ſerve as 
a retreat to the inhabitants of a country overwhelmed by inunda- 
tions; becauſe fuch mountains, being more dry and ſterile in pro- 
portion to their altitude, could not furniſh the alimentary vegetables 
neceſfary to the ſuſtenance of families and herds of cattle : ten indi- 
viduals could not live ten days on the ſummit of Mount Jura. It 
is on ſuch convexities as that of Tartary, that the remains of the 
human race. might hope to find an aſylum againſt the cruſh of ele- 
ments, and ary of inundations. | | 


If the tribes of Tartars had not, in their wars with each other, 
deſtroyed the libraries formed by the learned of Thibet; if a vile 
emperor of China had not cauſed to be burnt all the books and ma- 

| | nuſcripts 
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| nuſcripts that could be found in Upper Aſia; we might, without 


doubt, collect many facts which would throw light on the hiſtory of 
sur globe, ſo modern, when we conſult the monuments of men; ſo 
ancient, when we appeal to the indications of nature. | 
The deſtruction of records in China; the burning of the library 
of Alexandria in that romantic—rather ſcuffle than—war' by Julius 
Cæſar; and a ſecond time, after it had been in part re-eſtabliſhed, 
condemned to the flames by the Caliph Omar; the deſtruction of 
ancient Greek authors by Pope Gregory ; to which we may add the 
prodigous number of volumes defaced by ignorant monks, to make 
way, by the raſure of the original text, for their miſerable homilies. 
and compoſttions; have been the moſt ſorrowful events in the hiſtory 
of human kind: they have deprived us of treaſures of knowledge 
which can never be recovered: the archives of the world were loſt. 
Vet our chronologiſts boldly determine the epocha of the origin of 
all nations. To obſerve the arrogance with which they offer their 
vain calculations, one would imagine that they had read all the books 
and manuſcripts deſtroyed in China, Thibet, Egypt, and Rome, the 
very titles of which are unknown to them eg. | 
Of all the attempts to calculate the age of the world, the ſyſtem of 
petrifactions is the molt unphiloſophical; it being impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain a proceſs depending on the quality and quantity of lapidific 
juices, and other circumſtances, varying ad infinitum in different 
places, according to the nature of earths, waters, and air; and even 
of the politions of the bodies on which the experiments are made. 
We are told by Bochart, that the Hebrew was the eldeſt of nations. 
Abraham, who lived 600 years before the Trojan war, on his paſſing 
into Egypt, found it a great and flouriſhing kingdom; the Jews do 
not pretend to trace their origin, as a people, higher than Abraham. 
As to Bochart's ſecond affertion, that the Egyptians borrowed their 
arts and {ciences from the Jews, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that, 
at the time ot Abraham's viſit, the great pyramid. was ſtanding ; this 
pyramid exhibits a preciſe meridian, the diſcovery of an aſtronomer 
far advanced in the ſcience; and the building itſelf could not have 
been raiſed without a conſummate knowledge of mechanics. The 
facility with which the Egyptians raiſed thoſe obeliſks which formed 
avenus to their temples, and which of courſe left little room for the 
working of engines, brings to thame the complicated machinery 
employed by Fontana in erecting the obeliſk before the church of 
St. Peter at Rome. | | 
Among the proofs of antiquity, great and early advances in the 
ſciences, particularly in aſtronomy, are the moſt decilive. The 
Egyptians knew, at a very early period, that the ſun was fixed, a 
common centre to the earth and planets which move round it. 
They. gave the firft hint of the ſublime idea of every ſtar being a ſun 
to a ſyſtem like our own. Nor did they ſtop ſhort of the inveſtiga- 
tion of comets, which they held to be planets, moving in orbits 
ſimliar but eccentrical to our ſyſtem. ' Seneca the naturaliſt, ſpeak- 
ing of comets, obſerves, © Deprehendr propter raritatem corum 
curſus adhuc non poteſt; nec explorari an vices fervent, et illos ad 
faum diem certus ordo producat.” Has not the ſame uncertainty 
prevailed with us till within this century; and are there not even 
fome doubts touching the ſolitary prediction of the comet of 17592 
As to that, which, according to Newton, is to make its appearance 
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fome time in the preſent century, and to ſweep aw y in its vortex” 
the ſun, Planets, and our whole ſyſtem, it is to be hoped that there 
is a flaw in his calculation; and we are encouraged in this hope by 
the conſideration, that, at the time of his piibliſhing this alarming? 
prediction, Sir Iſaac was deeply engaged in writing a commentary 
on the Revelations of John, | LS RON 6 
It is admitted that the Jews, on their coming out of Egypt, 1550 
years before our æra, brought with them the Egyptian year ok 
twelve lunar months, of 30 days each. A year of 360 days muſt” 
have produced great confuſion in the ſueceſſions of ſeaſons; aceprd- 
ingly, it is known that ſo early as the Trojan war, the Egyptians 
Had a year of 365 days; this fell ſhort of true time twenty-five o_ 
in a century, corrected in the Julian calendar by adding a day to 
every fourth year. SAN bog Ik, ö POTS: Ne 
Though the Egyptians gave to the vulgar year no more than 365 
days, yet they knew that the true year was ſix hours longer. This 
the prieſts explained in ſecret to Eudoxus and Plato, but kept the 
uſe they made of it among the arcana of the college; this uſe con- 
ſiſted in adding the fourth of a day to every year, calling the firſt. 
year the firſt quarter, and ſo on to the fourth, which formed the 
Juſtrum of four years, borrowed from them by Eudoxus, according 
to Strabo and Pliny. This ſecret Julius Cæſar learnt during his ſtay! 
at Alexandria, and this led him to the reform of the Roman calen- 
dar. It is to the honour of ſcience to obſerve, that, of all the 
events of Cæſar's life, this bids the faireſt for immortality; for, 
ſuch is the nature of the thing, that time itfelf muſt be loſt before 
this can be forgotten. 15175 „„ Oey? 26. he 
Should it be aſked, why did not the prieſts apply their luſtrum to 
the vulgar calendar? I anſwer, for a double reaſon ; they were 
rulers and politicians, as well as prieſts, and thought that, in both 
caſes, the vulgar were to be governed, as certain fowl are beſt fat- 
tened, by, being kept in the dark. By their excluſive knowledge of” 
true time, they alone could predict with exactneſs the annual inun- 
dations of the Nile, the, ſtages of its increaſe and retreat; they alone 
could fix the preciſe time for obſerving the-religious feaſts, moſt of 
which had their origin in the changes of the ſeaſons ; on theſe two ar- 
ticlesdependedthe natural and political exiſtence of an Egyptian. Hence 
it was, that the prieſts were fo tenacious of the power this fecrer 
gave them over the people, that they obliged their kings, at their 
inauguration, to take an oath that they would never ſuffer the ca- 
lendar to be corrected. 7 1, een e BG 0 
Having animadverted on the policy of the prieſt, it is but fair to 
do juſtice to the ſcience of the philoſopher. The vilgar year lofing 
lix hours every year, or twenty-five days in # century, it follows ._ 
that in 1465 years things muſt come right again, and the year begin 
where it had done at the commencement of the period; of this the 
aſtronomer took a moſt ingenious advantage, by converting the 
period of 1465 years, thence called a Cycle, into a meaſurement ef 
time to be applied to the prodigious age he attributed to the world. 
It has been demonſtrated by modern aſtronomers, that the cycle 
was right ia the 139th year of the Chriſtain æra; conſequently; the 
preceding cycle muſt have begun with the Egyptians 1456 years be- 
fore, and been thence carried back to the meaſurement of an aſcend- 
ing. period of CC our orthodox aſtrond- 
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mers interpoſe, and, for reaſons obvious envugh, will not aHlow 
that the Egyptians carried theſe cycles higher: ſtrange, that a ſen- 
fible people, who knew the value of time, ſhould throw it away in 
forming a period of which they meant not to make uſe more than 
twice or thrice. Happily we live in an age in which men are not to 


c 
7 he notion that the firſt men were placed on the higheſt grounds, 


in order to put them out of the reach of inundations, fuppoſes the 
neceſſity of a deluge, and that univerſal. Let us hear what the learned 


Freret has thought proper to lay on this ſubject. | 


„The ſuppolition, that the Egyptian, Greek, Indian, Chineſe, 
and even American, tables, were borrowed from the Moſaic hiſtory, 


is founded on forced conjectures, and abſurd ſyſtems. At the moſt 
brilliant æra of the kingdom of Juda, the Jews had not cultivated 
aſtronomy, geometry, or philoſophy. The deluges of Ogyges and 
Deucalion are not mentioned by Homer or Hefiod; yet the latter 
was of Bzotia, in which both are ſaid to have taken place. Hero- 
dotus ſpeaks of Dencalion, but ſays nothing of a deluge. Plato, 


Ariſtotle, Apolloderus, &c. ailert, in direct terms, that the deluges 


of Ogyges and Dencalion took place only in parts of Greece: AC+ 
cording to Plato, the Egyptian prieſts told Solon, that they had in 


be governed by aſſertions, in direct oppoſition to the reaſon of things 


their annals accounts of thoſe deluges; but that ſuch things could 


not have taken place in Egypt, becauſe it never rains there, 
Beroſus, the Chaldean hiſtorian, x44 years before Chriſt, aſſerts 
an univerſal deluge, agreeing in every point with the Moſaic ac- 


count, and therefore ſuſpected to have been borrowed from it. 


Plutarch and Lucian mention the circumſtance of the bird Jet out of 
the ark of Deucalion in order to diſcover land; manifeftly borrowed 
from Beroſus, or his copyiſts. The indentty of Noah with Deu- 
calion, ſuppoſed by ſome; is contradicted by the moſt learned of the 


Greek and Latin Chriſtians. Noah's delnge was 2376 years before 
Chrilt, that of Ogyges soo years later. The deluge of Dencalion, ' 


about the time of Moſes, was 1500 years before Chrift. 
Grotius, and other defenders of the authenticity of the ſacred an- 


nals, not content with marking the agreement between Mofes and 


Beroſus, quote Ovid, Plutarch, and Lucina. Strange authorities 


on ſuch a ſubject! As to Ovid, he would have embraced the omnia 


.pentus erat, merely for the conceit in dcerænt quoque litora ponto. If 


at any one tzme the [ca was all, it never could at any other time be- 


come leſs than all. How, then, are we to account for the firſt idea 
of an univerſal deluge? There is no difficulty in the matter. It 
was natural for men, ignorant of the extent and condition of our 
globe, to take, to take the utmoſt that they knew for the whole, 
and to apply the title of Univerſe to their own horizon, The great- 


eſt ſurpriſe of the Americans, on firſt ſeeing the Spaniards, was to 
find that there were regions beyond their's, and other people than 


themſelves :—a circte of a few yards is to the emmet a world. 
That a tradition of this kind, once {et on foot, ſhould: keep its 


ground, and preierve its credit with men after they had become 
more enlightened, will not ſeem extraordinary, when we conſider, 


that exaggeration in the idea, and a conſequent intemperance in the 


uſe of words, have been in all times characteriſtics of the Orientals : 
this is not the only inſtance in which the hyperbole of the eaſt hath 
zwpoſed on the ſimplicity of the welt and north. 


PHENOMENA 


PHENOMENA or THE IGNIS FATUUS. 


"T2 AT luminous appearance which goes by the name of ignis fa- 
'A tuus, to which the c/edulous vulgar aſcribe very extraordinary 
end miſchievous powers, is molt frequently obſerved in boggy places 
and near rivers, though ſometimes alſo in dry places. By'its ap- 
pearance benighted travellers are ſaid to have been ſometimes miſled 
into marſhy places, taking the light which they ſaw before them 
for a candle at a diſtance; from which ſeemingly miſchievous pro- 
perty it has been thought by the vulgar to be a ſpirit of a malignant 
nature, and been named accordingly Will with a Whiſp, or Jack 
with a Lanthorn; for the ſame reaſon alſo it probably had its Latin 
name ignis fatuus. , Ih | 

This kind of light is ſaid to be frequent about burying places and 
upon dung-hills. Some countries are alſo remarkable for it, as 
about Bologna in Italy, and ſome parts of Spain and Ethiopia. 
Its forms are fo uncertain and variable that they can ſcarcely be de- 
fcribed, eſpecially as few philoſophical obſervers ever had the good 
fortune to meet with it. Dr. Derham, however, happened one 
night to perceive one of them, and got ſo near that he could have a 
very advantageous view of it. This is by no means eaſy to be ob- 
tained; for, among other ſingularities of the ignis fatuus, it is ob- 
ſerved to avoid the approach of any perſon, and fly from place to 
place as if it were animated. That which Dr. Derham obſerved was 
in ſome boggy ground betwixt two rocky hills; and the night was 
dark and calm; by which means, probably, he was enabled to ad- 
vance within two or three yards of it. It appeared like a complete 
body of light without any diviſion, ſo that he was ſure it could not 
be occaſioned by infects as ſome have ſuppoſed ; the ſeparate lights 
of which he could not have failed to diſtinguiſh, had it been occa-. 
ſioned by them. The light kept dancing about a dead thiſtle, till 
a very flight motion of the air, occaſioned, as he ſuppoſed, by his 
near approach to it, made it jump to another place; after which it 
kept flying before him as he advanced. M. Beccari endeavour- 
ing to precure. all the intelligence he could concerning this phe- 
nomenon, by inquiring of all his acquaintance who might have had. 
an opportunity of obſerving it. Thus he obtained information that 


two of theſe lights appeared in the plains about Bologna, the one 


to the north, and the other to the ſouth, of that city, and were 10 
be ſeea almoſt every dark night, eſpecially that to the eaſtward, 
giving a light equal to an ordinary faggot. The latter appeared to 
a gentleman'of his acquaintance as he was travelling; moved con- 
ſtantly befgre him for about a mile; and gave a better light than-a 
torch which was carried before him. Both theſe appearances gave 
a very ſtrong light, and were conſtantly in motion, though this was 
various and uncertain, Sometimes they would riſe, ſometimes fink ; 
but commonly they would hover about fix feet from the ground; 


they would alſo frequently diſappear on a ſudden, and appear again 
in ſome other place. They differed alſo in ſize and figure, ſome- 


times ſpreading pretty wide, and then contracting themſelves ; 
ſometimes breaking into two, and then joining again. Sometimes 
they would appear like waves, at others they would ſeem to drop 


{parks of fire; they were but —_ affected by the wind; and in 
; 2 
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88 CURIOSITIES AND RARITIES 
wet and rainy weather were frequently obſerved to caſt a ſtronger 
light than in dry weather: they were alſo obſerved more frequently 
when ſnow lay upon the ground, than in the hotteſt fammer; but 
he was aſſured that there was not a dark night throughout the 
whole year in which they were not to de feen. The ground to 
the eaſtward. of Bologna, where the largeſt! of theſe appearances was 
obſerved, is a hard chalky ſoil mixed with clay, which will retain 
the moiſture for a long time, but breaks and cracks in hot weather. 
On the mountains, where.the ſoil is of a looſer texture, and leſs ea- 
pable of retaining moiſture, the ignes fatui were leſs. cr 


From the beſt information which M. Beccari was able to procure, 


he found that theſe lights were very frequent about rivers: and 
brooks, He concludes his narrative with the following ſingular ac- 
count. An intelligent gentleman travelling in the evening, be- 
tween eight and nine, in a mountainous road-about ten miles ſouth 
of Bologna, perceived a light which ſhone very ſtrangely upon ſome 
ſtones which lay on the banks of the river Rioverde. It ſeemed to 
be about two feet above the ſtones, and not far from the water. In 
ſze and figure it had the appearance of a parallelopiped, ſomew hat 
mare than a foot in length, and half a foot high, the longeſt {ide be- 
ing parallel to the horizon, Its __ was ſo ſtrong, that he could 
plainly diſcern by it part of a neighbouring hedge and the water of 
the river; only in the eaſt corner of it the light was rather faint, and 
the ſquare figure leſs perfect, as if it was cut off or darkened by the ſeg- 
ment of a circle. On examinivg it a little nearer, he was ſurpriſed to 
find that it changed gradually from a bright red, firſt to a yellowiſh, 
and then to a pale, colour, in proportion as he drew nearer; and, 
when he came to the place itſelf, it quite vaniſhed. Upon this he 
ſtepped back, and not only faw it again, but found that, the farther 


he went from it, the ſtronger and brighter it grew. When he ex- 


amined the place of this luminous appearance, he could perceive no 
ſmell nor any other mark of fire.” This account was confirmed by: 
another gentleman, who informed M. Beccari, that he had ſeen the 
lame light five or ſix different times in ſpring and autumn; and that 
it always appeared of the ſame ſhape, and in the very ſame place. 
One night in particular, he obſerved it come out of a neighbouring: 
field to ſettle in the uſual place. | 
A very remarkable account of an ignis fatuus is given by Dr. 
Shaw ein his Travels to the Holy Land. It appeared in the valleys: 
ot 20unt Ephraim, and attended him and his company for more than 
aw hour. Sometimes it would appear globular, or in the ſhape of 
the flame of a candle; at others it would ſpread to ſuch a degree as 
to involve the whole company in a pale inoffenſive light, then con- 
tract itſelf, and ſuddenly diſappear ; but in leſs than a minute would! 
appear again; ſometimes, running ſwiftly along, it would expand“ 
itlelf at certain intervals over more than two or three: acres e 
adjacent mountains. The atmoſphere from the beginning of the 
evening had been remarkably thick and hazy; and the dew, as 
they felt it on the bridles of their horſes, was very clammy and. 
unctuous. fi: 
Lights reſembling the ignis fatuus are ſometimes obſerved at ſea, 
ſeipping about the maſts and rigging of ſhips; and Dr. Shaw-in«- 
forms us, that he has ſeen theſe in ſuch weather as that juſt men- 
tioned when he ſaw the ignis fatuus in-Paleſting, Similar appear- 
: ances 
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| 
| 
ances have been obſerved in various other ſituations; and we are 
told of one which appeared about the bed of a woman in Milan, ſur- 
rounding it as well as her body entirely. This light fled from the 
hand which approached it; but was at length entirely diſperſed by | 
the motion of the air. Of the ſame kind alſo, moſt probably, are | 
thoſe ſmall luminons appearances which ſometimes appear in houfes 
or near them, called in Scotland elf-candles, and which are ſuppoſed to 
portend the death of ſome perſon about the houſe. In general theſe | 
lights are harmleſs, though not always; for we have accounts of ſome | 
luminous vapours which would encompaſs ſtacks of hay and corn, 
and ſet them on fire; ſo that they became objects of great terror and 
concern to the country people. Of theſe it was obſerved, that they 
' would avoid a drawn ſword, or ſharp-pointed iron inſtrument, — 
that they would be driven away by a great noiſe; both which me- 
thods were made uſe of to diſſipate them; and it was likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that they came from fome diſtance, as it were on purpole to | 
do miſchief, | | 
Several philoſophers have endeavoured to account for theſe ap- | 
pearances, but hitherto with no great ſucceſs; nor indeed does there | 

| ſeems to be ſufficient data for ſolving all their phenomena, Wil- 
loughby, Ray, and others, have imagined that the light was oc- | 
caſioned by a number of ſhining inſects; but this opinion was never | 
lupported in ſuch a manner as to gain much ground. The ignis | 
fatuus ſeen by Dr. Derham above mentioned, as well as all the other | 
inſtances we have related, ſeem to demonſtrate the contrary. Sir | 
Iſaac Newton calls it a vapour ſhining without heat; and ſappoſes | 
that there is the ſame difference between the vapours of ignis | 

fatuus and flame that there is between the ſhining of rotten wood 
and burning coals. But, though this ſeems generally to be the 
caſe, there are ſtill ſome exceptions, as had been inſtanced in the | 
vapours which ſet fire to the ſtacks of corn. Dr. Prieſtley ſuppoſes | 
that the light is of the ſame nature with that produced by putreſcent EB 
| 


ſubſtances; and others are of opinion, that the electrical fluid is 
principally concerned; but none have attempted to give any par- 
ticular ſolution of the phenomena. >. 

From the frequent appearance of the ignis fatuus in marſhes, 
moiſt ground, burying. places, and dunghills, we are naturally led 
to conclude, that putrefaction is concerned in. the production of it. 
This proceſs, we know, is attended with the emiſhon.of an aqueous 
ſteam, together with a quantity of fixed, inflammable, phlogiſticated, 
and alkaline, airs, all blended together in one common vapour. It 
is likewiſe attended with ſome degree of heat; and we know that 
there are ſome vapours, that of ſulphur particularly, which become | 
luminous, with a degree of heat much leſs than that ſufficient to ſet | 
fire to combuſtible bodies. There is no inconliſtency, therefore, in | 
ſuppoſing that the putrid vapour may be capable of ſhining. with a 
{till ſmaller degree of heat than that of ſulphur, and conſequently 
become luminous by that which putrefaction alone affords. This 
would account for the ignis fatuus, were it only a ſteady luminous 
vapour ariſing from places where putrid matters are contained; but 
its extreme mobility, and flying from one place to another on the 
approach of any perſon, cannot be accounted for on this principle. | 
if.one quantity of the putrid vapours becomes luminous by means of 1 
heat, all the reſt ought to do ſo likewiſe: ſo that, though we ment 
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allow heat and putrefaction to be concerned, yet of neceſſity we 
muſt have recourſe to ſome other agent, which cannot be any other 
than electricity. Without this it is impoſſible to conceive how any 
body of moveable vapour ſhould not be carried away by the wind 
but, ſo far is this from being the caſe, that the ignes fatui deſcribed b 
M. Beccari were but little affected by the wind. It is beſides prove 
by undoubted experiment, that electricity always is attended with 
ſome degree of heat; and this, however ſmall, may be ſufficient 
to give a luminous property to any vapour on which it acts ſtrongly; 
not to mention, that the electric fluid itſelf is no other than that of 
light, and may therefore by its action eaſily produce a luminous ap- 
pearance independent of any vapour. | 5 
We have a ſtrong proof that electricity is concerned, or indeed 
the principal agent, in producing the ignis fatuus, from an experi- 
ment related by Dr. Prieſtley of a flame of this kind being artificial- 
ly produced. A gentleman, who had been making many electrical 
experiments for a whole afternoon in a ſmall room, on going out of 
it, obſerved a flame following him at ſome little diſtance. This, 
we have no reaſon to doubt, was a true ignis fatuus, and the cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to produce it were then preſent, viz. an at- 
moſpkere, impregnated with animal vapour, and likewiſe ſtrongly 
electrified. Both theſe circumſtances undoubtedly muſt have taken 
place in the -preſent caſe; for the quantity of perſpiration emitted 
by a human body is by no means inconſiderable; and it as well as 
the electricity would be collected by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the 
room. In this caſe, however, there ſeems to have been a conſider- 
able difference between the artificial ignis fatuus and thoſe commonly 
met with; for this flame followed the gentleman as he went out of 
the room; but the natural ones commonly fly from thoſe who ap- 
proach them. This may be accounted for, from a difference be- 
tween the electricity of the atmoſphere in the one room and the 


other; in which caſe the flame would naturally be attracted towards 


that place where the electricity was either different in quality or in 
quantity; but in the natural way, where all bodies may be ſuppoſed 
equally electrified for a great way round, a repulſion will as natural- 
ly . take place. Still, however, this does not ſeem to be always the 
caſe. In thole inſtances where travellers have been attended by an 
ignis fatuus, we cannot ſuppoſe it to have been influenced by any 
other power than what we call attraction, and which electricity is 
very capable of producing. Its keeping at ſome diſtance is likewiſe 
eaſily accounted for; as we know» that bodies poſſeſſed of different 
quantities of electricity may be made to attract one another for a 
certain ſpace, and then repel without having ever come into contact. 
On this principle we may account for the light which ſurrounded 
the woman at Milan, but fled from the hand of any other perſon. 
On the ſame principle we may account for theſe miſchievous vapours 
which ſet fire to the hay and corn ſtacks, but were driven away by 
reſenting to them a pointed iron inſtrument, or by making a noiſe. 
Both theſe are known to have a great effect upon the electric mat- 
ter; and by means of either, even lightning may occaſionally be made 
to fall upon or to avoid particular places, according to the circum- 
ſtances by which the general maſs happens to be affected at that time. 
On the whole, therefore, it ſeems moſt probable, that the ignis 
ſatuus is a collection of vapour of the putreſcent kind, very much 


affe cted 
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uffected by electricity; according to the degree of which, it will 
either give a weak or ſtrong light, or even ſet fire to certain ſub- 
ftances diſpoſed to receive its operation. This opinion ſeems 

reatly to be confirmed from ſome luminous appearances obſerved 
in privies, where the putrid vapours have collected themſelves 
into balls, and exploded violently on the approach of a candle. 
This laſt effect, however, we cannot ſo well aſeribe to the electrici- 
ty, as to the accenſion of the inflammable air which frequently a- 
pounds in ſuch places. 4 

In the appendix to Dr. Prieſtley's third volume of experiments 
and obſervations on air, Mr. Warltire gives an account of ſome very 
remarkable ignes fatui, which he obſerved on the road to Broomſ- 
grove, about five miles from Birmingham. The time of obſervation 
was the 12th of December 1776, before day-light. A great many 
of theſe lights were playing in an adjacent field, in different direc- 
tions; from ſome of which there ſuddenly ſprung up bright branches 
of light, ſomething reſembling the exploſion of a rocket that con- 
tained many brilliant ſtars, if the diſcharge was upwards, inftead of 
the uſual direction, and the hedge and trees on each fide of the 
hedge were illuminated. This appearance continued but a few 
ſeconds, and then the jack-a-lanterns played as before. Mr. Warl- 
tire was not near enough to obſerve if the apparent exploſions were 
attended with any report. | | f 

Cronſtedt gives it as his opinion, that ignis fatuus, as well as the 
meteors called falling ſtars, are owing to collections of inflammable 
air raiſed to a great height in the atmoſphere. But, with regard 
to the latter, the vaſt height at which they move evidently ſhows 
that they cannot be the effect of any gravitating vapour whatever; 

for the lighteſt inflammable air is one-twelfth of that of the common 

atmoſphere: and we have no reaſon to beheve, that at the diſtance 
of 40 or 50 miles from the earth, the latter is near q of its weight 
at the ſurface. From the account given by Mr. Warltire, we ſhould 
be apt to conclude, that there is a ſtrong affinity betwixt the ignes 
fatui and fire-balls, inſomuch that the one might be very eaſily con- 
verted into the other. From this then we muſt aſcribe an electrical 
origin to the one as well as the other. Electricity, we know can 
aſſume both of theſe appearances, as is evident in the cafe of points; 
or even when the atmoſphere is violently electrified, as round the 
ſtring of an electrical kite, which always will appear to be fur» 
rounded with a blue flame in the night, if the electricity be very 
ſtrong. | 

On the whole, it appears, that electricity acting upon a ſmall 
quantity of atmoſpherical air, with a certain degree of vigour, will 
produce an appearance reſembling an ignis fatuus; with a ſuperior 
force it will produce a fire- ball; and a ſudden increaſe of electrical 
| pomp might produce thoſe ſparks and apparent exploſions obſerved 

y Mr. Warltire. The only difficulty therefore is, Why does elec- 
tricity exert its power upon one portion of the atmoſphere rather 
than another, ſeeing it has an opportunity of diffufing itſelf equally 
through the whole? To this it ſeems impoſſible to give any other 
reaſon than that we ſee the fact is ſo; and that in all caſes where 
there is a quantity of electrified air or vapour, there will be an ac- 
cumulation in one part rather than another. Thus, in the experi- 
ment already related, where the gentleman perceived a blue flame 


following 
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following him, the whole air of the room was electrified, but the 
greateſt power of the fluid was exerted on that which gave the lumi. 
nous appearance. | 11.4 
With regard to the uſes of the ignes fatui in the ſyſtem of nature, 
we can only ſay, that they ſeem to be accidental appearances reſult- 
ing from the motion of the electric fluid, and are, no doubt, like 
other meteors, ſubſervient to the preſervation. of its equilibrium, 
and thus are uſeful in preventing thoſe dreadful commotions which 
enſue when a proper medium for ſo doing is deficient. 
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DESCRIPTION or ruf SAND PU or INDIA. 


ANDPU, or Sanpoo, is the vulgar name of one of the moſt 

mighty rivers in the world. The name it generally goes by, and 
by which it is beſt Known, is that of Burrampooter. Of this moſt 
majeſtic body of waters we have the following very animated account 
in Maurice's Indian Antiquities. 

An object equally novel and grand now claims our attention; ſo 
novel, as not to have been known to Europeans in the real extent 
of its magnificence before the year 1765, and ſo awfully grand, that 
the aſtoniſhed geographer, thinking the language of proſe inade- 
quate to convey his conception, has had recourſe to the more ex- 
preſſive and energetic language of poetry: but 4 
Scarce the Mule herſelf. 

Dares ſtretch her wing o'er this enormous maſs 

Of ruſhing waters; to whoſe dread expanſe, 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills. \ 

This ſtupendous object is the Burrampooter, a word which in 
Shanſcrit ſignifies the Son of Brahma; for no meaner origin could 
be aſſigned to ſo wonderful a progeny. This ſupreme monarch. of 
Indian rivers derives its ſource from the oppoſite ſide of the ſame 
mountain from which the Ganges ſprings, and taking a bold ſweep! 

towards the eaſt, ina line directly oppoſite to the courſe of that river, 
waſhes the vaſt country of Tibet, where, by way of diſtinction, it 
is denominated Sanpoo, or The River. Winding with a rapid cur-- 
rent through Tibet, and, for many a league, amidſt dreary deferts: 
and regions remote from the habitations of men, it waters the. bor- 
ders of the territory of Laſſa, the reſidence of the grand Lama; and 

and then, deviating with a cometary irregularity from an eaſt to a 

ſouth-eaſt courſe, the mighty wanderer approaches within two hun- 

dred miles of the weſtern frontiers of the vaſt empire of China. 

From this point its more. direct path to the ocean lay through the 
Puuh of Siam; but, with a deſultory courſe peculiar to itlelf, it 

uddenly turns to the weft through Aſſam, and enters Bengal omthe 
north-eaſt quarter. Circling round the weſtern point of the Garrow 
mountains, the Burrampooter now takes a ſouthern direction,; and 
for lixty miles before it meets the Ganges, its ſiſter in point of origin, 
but not its rival in point of magnitude, glides majeſtically along in 

a ſtream which is regularly from four to five miles wide, and, but 

for its freſhneſs, Mr. Rannel ſays, might paſs for an arm of ther 

ſea. About forty miles from the ocean theſe mighty rivers: unite! 
their ſtreams; but that gentleman is of opinion that their junction 
was formerly higher up, and that the accumulation af two ſuch vaſt: 
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bodies of water, ſcooped out the amazing bed of the Megna lake” 
Their preſent conflux is below Luckipoor ; and by that confluence 
a body of freſh running water is produced, hardly equalled, and not 
exceeded, either in the old or the new hemiſphere. So ſtupendous + 
is that body of water, that it has formed a gulph of ſuch extent as to 
contain iflands that rival our Iſſe of Wight in ſize and fertility ; and 
with ſuch reſiſtleſs violence does it ruſh into the ocean, that in the 
rainy ſeaſon the ſea itſelf, or at leaſt its ſurface, is perfectly freth for 
many leagues out. a 
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HE Egyptians, Chineſe, and Aſiatics, univerſally delight in 
ſimple and contraſted colours; they have no knowledge of 
mixed tints ; accordingly, we never hear amongſt'the ancients of an 
Egyptian painter; though Plato aſſures us that they cultivated the art 
ten thouſand years before his time. As to the Chineſe, we know,' 
that they are ſtrangers at this day to the firſt rudiments of deſign. The 
ſtatuaries of Egypt were confined by the prieſts to certain forms and 
modes of repreſentation : hence Plato obferves, that they were, in 
his time, juſt where they were at their firſt ſetting out. The ſtyle 
of drawing was improved under the Ptolfmies. 

'The ſtatuaries of Egypt were compelled to repreſent their gods 
jundtis pedibus, brachits in latera demiſſis this was to preclude, at once, 
all ideas of grace : accordingly the Graces had no place among the 
Egyptian deities : it was relerved for the Greeks to give them a 
ſtation, by beſtowing divinity on their own feelings. Was not this 
the general origin of the worſhip paid by heathens to the moral 
virtues, as likewiſe to their ſeveral predileCtions in the purſuits of 
life? So that this becomes a teſt of the characters of nations. It is 
remarkable, that, with the Graces, the Egyptians gave an excluſion 
to Neptune; they deteſted the ſea ; and yet, with a ſtrange incon- 
liſtency, they made their Nephthis, or Venus, to ſpring out of its 
froth, —whence the Aphrodite of the Greeks. , 

Almoſt all the names of the gods (ſays Herodotus) came out of 
Egypt into Greece. The Greeks changed the names, and made the 
gods their own. We are often ſurpriſed at the extreme ignorance 
of the Greeks, touching ancient hiſtory, and the origin of things: 
the caſe was, determined by their vanity to make every thing of im- 
portance originate with themſelves, they gave themſelves no farther 
trouble about them. Immediately after the above quotation, Heros. 
dotus adds, “ For this information I am indebred to the barbarians.” . 

Is it not ridiculous, it will be ſaid, to hear him call thoſe very 
people barbarians, whom in the moment, he acknowledges to be 
better informed than himſelf? J anſwer, No z—if the opinion of- 
ſome learned critics be founded, that, in the uſe of the word bar- 
barian, the Greeks often meant, ſimply, a ſtranger. After ſuch 
examples of the candour and fimplicity of Herodotus, in what light 
ſhall we conſider the attacks made by Plutarch on his veracity 
This invective, for ſuch it is, is the work of a heavy writer in a 
violent paſſion ; of a thick-witted Beotian, who, miltaking rancour 
for ſpirit, and anger for argument, thought fit to enter the liits with 
the father of hiſtory, and one of the fineſt ſpirits of antiquity. 
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In China, a creat belly is a beauty in the men, the reverſe in the 
women—in direct oppolition to the fine forms of nature: the Chi- 
neſe artiſt will chicane on the words beauty and nature. Be it ſo, 
your figure has beauty; now plant it; let the parts reft and depend 
on one common center: in this, nature is univerſal, and has but 
one law; ignorant of this, you are but a bungler. Have we not too 
often occation to apply this cenſure at home? Intent on the co- 
touring of the Lombard fchool, we ſlip over the drawing of the 
Roman: it expired with Vandyke. We write metaphylical diſlerta- 
tions on the principles of painting, but cannot make an arm grow 
cut of the ſhoulder, or ſet a man on his legs. | 

All the princes of Atia, the Emperor of China included, have 
had from the earlieſt times manulactures and fabrics of their own 
fatal to the arts; which ſhould belong to the public, not to the 
prince. Hence the arts fell to decay under the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople. The ſuppoled legiſlator Juſtinian could not write his 
own name; yet he certainly ſuperintended the compilation of the 
code which bears his name. Mahomet could neither read nor write 
yet the ſtyle of the Koran is allowed to be beautitul ; nay, he reſted 
on this beauty the proof of its being inſpired, 

The Egyptians excelled in works of claſs; caft large plates, but 
ſtopt ſhort of the mirror: they caſt ſtatues of coloured glaſs, and 
counterfeited the murine vaſes : it is now unknown what thode vaſes 


were; but tuppoſed to be of the nature of the onyx. No liatnes in 


China are older than the age of Confucius, contemporary with He- 
rodotus, who ſaw ſtatues in Egypt many thouſand years old. 

The Egyptian prieſts baniſhed muſic from their temples ; they 
ſang their ſacred hymns without accompaniment. As they preſided 
in matters of taſte, as well as of ſcience, we may judge from hence 
of the low ſtate of their muſic. The pipe and drum are the favourite 
inſtruments in all hot climates; the Grientals hardly know any 
other.—TIt ſhould ſeem that, as in colours, fo in ſounds, their organs 
are formed for (imple and contrafted impreffions. It is affirmed, that 
there is not a man in all Aſia who can paint the foliage of a tree. —l 
mould conclude from this, that there is not anear in all Aſia that can 
feel the blended ſounds, the compound harmony, of European mulic. 


ITALIAN METHOD or RECKONING THF HOURS. 


PRACTICE generally beheld by foreigners in a falle point of 

A. view, is the method obſerved by the Italians in counting the 
hours. It perplexes every new cumer ; and, as the greateſt part of 
travellers every where chuſe to follow their own way, and to adhere 
to their own rules and cuſtoms, ſo it is natural for them to find it a 
hardihip, if all at once a conliderable portion of their actions are 
entirely diilocated. 

The German princes have already introduced into their Italian 
territories the method of counting the hours that prevails with us. 
Ihe French dial, as it is called, which, to tlie comfort of foreigners, 
has long been placed on the "Irinita di Monte, will ſoon point out 


to travellers, both within and without tide St. Peter's, their cuſtomary 


hours. Our way of reckoning will therefore gradually become more 
common; though it will centihne to meet with great oppotition on 
the part ot the populace; and certainly they loſe by it a proper na- 


tional 
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tonal cuſtom, an hereditary mode of repreſentation, and an ex- 
tremely ſuitable habit. | | | 

How often do we hear travellers praiſing the beautiful country, 
the happy climate, the clear blue ſky, the breathing gales, and the 
balmy air, of Italy; and all this is for the moſt part true, and not 
exaggerated. But thence it follows, that all who can pals their time 
in the open air, chuſe to do ſo, and enjoy in pleaſure or in buſineſs 
the genial breath of heaven. How many workmen of various kinds 
are employed in the ſtreets and bigh-ways ? how many have ſhops 
quite open on all ſides? how many ſtand out with their articles of 
trade in the markets, the ſquares, and in the courts? That, with ſuch 
a way of life, the moment when the ſun ſets and the night comes 
on ſhould be more diſcriminate than with us, where it often happens 
that there is but little daylight the whole day long, is eaſily ſeen. 
The day is actually at an end; all buſineſſes of a certain kind ſhould 
likewiſe be ended, and this point of time, as is fitting it ſhould with 
a ſenſible people, has the ſame mark from one end of the year to the 
other. Tt is now night [notte J, for the twenty-fourth hour is never 
uſed in ſpeech, as in France they ſay noon {midi}, and not twelve 
o'clock. The bells ring, everv one ſays a ſhort prayer, the ſervants 
light up the lamps, bring them into the room, and with felic: tema 
nolte, a happy night. 

From this epocha, which always returns at ſun-ſetting, till the 
next ſun-ſetting, the time is divided into twenty-four hours; and 
as every one now, by long habit, knows as well when it is day as 
in what hour noon and midnight fall, ſo all kinds of reckonings are 
preſently made, in which the Italians ſeem to find a pleaſure and a 
fort of amuſement. There is a natural conveniency in this way of 
counting the hours, in all affairs that have the ſmalleſt reference to 
day and night; and one ealily perceives how time came to be thus 
divided by a large body of people. 

Thus, we find all work-thops, ſchools, public offices, banks, 
open at all ſeaſons of the year, till night; and every perſon may 
tranſact his affairs till then. Has he leiſure time upon his hands, he 
may continue his promenades till ſun-fet, then repair to certain 
circles, and concert with them the amuſements of the ſucceeding 
day. From halt paſt one till two in the night, all flock to the 
theatres. And thus a man ſeems to hve, from the firſt day of the 
year to the laſt, in the ſame time, becauſe he performs all that re- 
lates to day and night in the fame ſucceſſion; without giving himſelf 
the ſmalleſt concern, whether, according to our mode of computa- 
tion, it be early or late. 

By this means, the great concourſe of paſſengers, both on foot 
and in carriages, which are ſeen in all the great towns in latly, ef. 
pecially on Sundays and holidays, in the principal ſtreets and 
ſquares; and thus at the Corſo of Rome, and at the Carnival, an 
enormous multitude of intractable people, by this mode of reckon- 
ing the hours, are guided and managed, as it were, by a ſtring. 
Nay, by dividing day and night fo diſtinctly from each other, certain 
bounds are ſet to luxury, which fo readily confounds day and night 
together, and uſes the one for the purpoles of the other. 

1 gran: that the Italian might lead the {ame courſe of life, and yet 
compute the hours after our method ; but the inſtant that ſeparates 
day and night, is to him, under his propitious ſky, the moſt jm. 
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portant epoch of the day. It is even ſacred to him, as the church 
always enjoins the veſpers according to this point of time. 

I took notice, both at Florence and Milan, that ſeveral perſone, 
though the public clocks are all marked with figures in the manner 
of ours, yet continued their watches and regulated their domeſtic 


economy in the old mode of computation. From all this, to which I 


might add a great deal more, it will be readily acknowledged, that 
this method of computing time, which, to aſtronomers, with whom 
noon is the moſt = e ee of the day, may appear contempti— 
ble, and to the northern ſtranger inconvenient, is yet very well 
calculated for a nation who live conformably to nature, under a 
happy temperature of climate, and would fix the main epochs of 
its time in the molt determinate and ſtriking manner. 


OBSERVATIONS on INSANITY, 


N maniacal caſes, falſe perception, and conſequently confuſion of 
ideas, is always a leading circumſtance ; as far as I could ever 
learn from maniacs, ſurrounding objedts appear to them to be on 
fire, at the beginning of their diſorder ; and, like wild animals, they 
are ſometimes diſagreeably affected by particular colours, which 
excite their indignation to a violent degree. In conſequence of theſe 
ſenſations, added to their own hurry and confulion of thought, they 
are by turns timid and outrageous. When a lunatic attempts to 
{trike, it is generally by ſurprite, or when he expects no reſiſtance; 
a determined oppoſition difarms him. 

The confuſion of thought may be traced in all its degrees, in 
different caſes, from a want of the common power of concluding, 
to an inability of completing a fingle ſentence. In many maniacal 
caſes, the diſeaſe feems to conſiſt in incitation, and, as it were, in- 
flammation of thought, fo that the mind is not allowed leiſure to 
torin any {judgment concerning the ideas preſented. A ſimilar ſtate 
of the faculties is experienced on the morning ſucceeding a debauch 
in wine. In other cates, every paſt idea is recolletted with great 
accuracy, and the patient repeats long trains of occurrences, or of 
arguments, either is foliloquy, or in reply to ſomething ſaid by the 
attendants, I have often witnetled a{toniſhing exertions of memory, 
carried on in this manner, for ſeveral hours without interruption, 
There appears, in ſuch caſes, little more incoherence than would be 
found iu the diſcourſe of a rational perſon, it he were to utter all 
his ideas aloud, without reſerve. 

There are inferior degrees of mania, in which the patient pre- 
ſerves a ſtrong command over himſelf, though diſpoſed to uſe vio- 
lence againſt individuals. I have ſeen a maniac, after committing a 
ftinzgie outrage, maiter himſelt ſo completely, that no ſigns of his 
diforder could be detected during {fix months confinement; but, from 
the moment that a fally of paſſion threw him oft his guard, he be- 
came furious and ungovernable. | ' 

Even in the frantic (tate, attention and memory are not always abo- 
lihed; a furious maniac will ſometimes throw ont a ſmart retort 
upon thoſe who addreſs him, which proves that he knows his own 
tuation, and that of his attendants. ; 

The obſtinacy of falſe perception, once admitted, is incorrigible. 
A maniac, confined in a houſe ſituated oa a imall brook, fancied 


3 himſelf 
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himſelf the owner of ſeveral veſſels which were daily expected in 
port. Though he ſaw patients, who were allowed more liberty, 
ſtep over the brook many times in the day, he always roſe when the 
moon ſhone, to ſee whether his ſhips had entered the river. Upon 
ſimilar occaſions, perſons unaccuſtomed to Junatics expect to do 
ſome ſervice by trying to convince them of their-error ; but the 
attempt is always unavailing ; the patient will even admit ſome diſ- 
tinction, yet recur to his favourite idea. A gentleman now under 
my care, believes himſelf to be of a royal extraction; when I accoſt 
him by name, he ſays, that to his phyſician he is indeed Mr. ——, 
but to all others he is the prince- royal of Spain, and from them he 
expectsthe ceremonies due to his birth. 

When lunatics attempt to write, there is a perpetual recurrence 
of one or two favourite ideas, intermixed with phraſes which convey 
ſcarcely any meaning, either ſeparately or in connection with the 
other parts. It would be a hard taſk for a man of common under- 
ſtanding to put ſuch rhapſodies into any intelligible form, yet patients 
will run their ideas in the very ſame track for many weeks together. 

If the violence of any paſſion has been among the immediate cauſes 
of inſanity, that paſſion is brought into action with great fury, at 
ſome period of the diſeaſe, and pride, anger, or love, becomes a 
diſtinguiſhing feature. Fear produces an immediate expreſſion of 
the ſtrongeſt kind, deprives the maniac of ſpeech, and renders his 
countenance a hideous caricature. | 

The contrary itate to falſe perception, is an intenſity of idea, 
which conſtitutes melancholy, Ihe maniac, as Mr. Locke has ob- 
ſerved, reaſons juſtly, though, from falſe premiſes, being deceived 
in his firſt impreſſions: the melancholic, on the contrary, perceives 
not wrongly, but too intenſely regards ſome objects, which induces 
him to grant them an excluſive attention, and leads him to reaton 
1mproperly, even concerning his truett perceptions. 

A melancholy patient, deſpairing of his circumſtances, without 
foundation, was perſuaded with much difficulty, to draw up a ſhorr 
ſtatement of his affairs, which he did with great accuracy. He 
placed his debts in one column, and his property in another, op- 
polite. But no arguments nor intreaties could prevail upon him to 
compare the columns, by which it would have appeared, that he 
was maſter of a confiderable ſum : his attention was wholly occupied 
with the liſt of his debts, and he obſtinately averted him eyes from 
the other column. 

There is a caſe in which melancholics appear to have falſe per- 
ceptions, but I think it refolvable into intenfity. This is when ſuch 
patients accuſe themſelves of murder, or ſome other enormous 


crime, which they have not committed. This may happen in twa. 


ways: 1. Many caſes of inſanity conſiſt of a mixture of mania and 
melancholy, in their commencement ; in this ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
vilions are common, which are referred to the prevalent ideas in the 
patient's mind, and are remembered as real occurrences, when pure 
melancholy has predominated. 2. Even in caſes purely melancholic, 
the patient may miſtake a dream for a real event. | 
Melancholics are always apt to impute their uneaſy feelings, eſpe- 
cially thoſe arifing from flatulence, to demontacal action, and they 
will form the moſt extravagant ſuppoſitions, to account for the en- 
trance of the demon into their bones. Upon this ſubject it is vain 
to 
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to reaſon, and whoever attempts to ridicule the patient, loſes his 
| confidence entirely. 

| One of the moſt unhappy ſtates of melancholy is that in which the 
| patient ſuſpects an intention to poiſon him. 


HR. With this impreflion, he obſtinately refuſes every kind of nou- 
141 riſhment, and, unleſs managed by {kilful attendants, dies of famine. 
17 J once ſaw a patient, who had paſſed a fortnight without food, and 
4 who died of mere inanition: he reſiſted, to the laſt, every attempt 
4 | to force a little wine into his mouth. 


5 PERSEPOLIS, Ta: CAPITAL or PERSIA. 


N ERSE POLIS, formerly the capital of Perſia, is now in ruins, 

but is remarkable for the moſt magnificent remains of a palace 

or temple that are to be found throughout the world. Ibis city 

ſtood in one of the fineſt plains in Perſia, being 18 or 19 leagues in 

length, and in {ome places two, in ſome four, and in others ſix, 

Jeagues in breadth. It is watered by the great river Araxes, now 

Bendemir, and by a multitude of rivvlets beſides. Within the 

| compaſs of this plain, there are between 1000 and 1500 villages, 
©, 
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without reckoning thoſe in the mountains, all adorned with pleaſant 
gardens, and planted with ſhady trees. The entrance of this plain 
on the weſt lide has received as much grandeur from nature, as the 
"| city it covers could do from induſtry or art. It conſiſts of a range 
1 of mountains ſteep and high, four leagues in length, and about two 
0 miles broad, forming two flat banks, with a riüng terrace in the 
| middle, the ſummit of which is perfectly plain and even, all of na- 
* tive rock. In this there are ſuch openings, and the terraces are fo 
fine and ſo even, that one would be tempted to think the whole the 
1 work of art, if the great extent, and prodigicus clevation thereof, 
80 did not convince one that it is a wonder 100 great for aught but na- 
1 ture to produce. Undoubtedly theſe banks were the very place 
IF where the advanced guards from Perſepolis took poſt, and from 
14 which Alexander found it ſo difficult to diflodge them. One cannot 
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from hence deſcry the ruins of the city, becauſe the banks are too 
1 high to be overlooked ; but one can perceive on every ſide the ruins 
4 oi walls and of editices, which heretofore adorned the range of 
By mountains of which we are ſpeaking, On the weit and on the north 
i" this City is defended in the like manner: fo that, conſidering the 
| | height and evenneſs of theſe banks, one may ſafely fay, that there is 
not in the world a place ſo fort! fied by nature. 

The mountain Rehumet, in the form of an amphitheatre, en- 
J 4rcles the palace, which is one of the nobleſt and moſt beautiful 
„ pieces of architecture remaining of all antiquity. Authors and tra— 
0 vellers have been exceedingly minute in their deſeriptions of thoſe 
1 ruins; and yet ſome of them have expreſſed themſelves fo differently 
i from others, that, had they not agreed with reſpect to the latitude and 


: 

i longitude of the place, on2- would be tempted to inſpect that they had 
by: viinea different runs. Theſe ruins have been defcribed by Gercias 
168 ge Silva big 8 Pietro de la Valle, Chardin, Le Brun, and Mr. 


Francklin. e thall adopt the lateſt deſcription, as being exceed- 
| ingly diſtiaR, and given by a traveller intellige nt and unaffuming. 

I he aſcent to the columns is by à grand ltaircaſe of blue ſtone con- 
taining 104 ſteps. 
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The firſt object that ſtrikes the beholder on his entrance, are 
two portals of ſtone, about 50 feet in height each; the ſides are em- 
belliſhed with two ſphinxes of an immenſe ſize, dreſſed out with a 
profulion of bead-work, and, contrary to the uſual method, they 
are repreſented ſtanding. On the ſides above are inſcriptions in an 
ancient character, the meaning of which no one hitherto has been 
able to decypher. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from theſe portals you aſcend another flight 
of ſteps, which lead to the grand halt of columns. The ſides of this 
ſtaircaſe are ornamented with a variety of figures in baſſo relievo; 
molt of them have veſſels in their hands: here and there a camel 
appears, and at other times a kind of triumphal car, made after the 
Roman faſhion; beſides theſe are ſeveral led horſes, oxen, and 
rams, that at times intervene and diverlity the proceffion. At the 
head of the ſtaircaſe is another baſlo relievo, repreſenting a lion 
ſeizing a bull; and cloſe to this are other infcriptions in ancient 
characters. On getting to the top of this ſtaircaſe, you enter what 
was formerly a moſt magnificent hall : the natives have given this 
the name of chehal minar, or forty pillars; and, though this name is 


often uſed to expreſs the whole of the building, it is more particu- 


larly appropriated to this part of it. Although a vaſt number of a- 
ges have elapſed lince the foundation, fifteen of the columns yet re- 
main entire : they are from ſeventy to eighty feet in height, and are 
:alterly pieces of maſonry ; their pedeſtals are curiouſly wrought, 
and appear little injured by the hand of time. The thafts are fluted 
to the top, and the capitals adorned with a profuſion of fret-work. 
From this hall you proceed along eaſtward until you arrive at the 
remains of a large ſquare building, to which you enter through a 
door of granite. Mott of the doors and windows of this apartment 
are ſtill ſtanding; they are of black marble, and poliſhed like a mir- 
ror: on the ſides of the doors, at the entrance, are bas-reliefs of 
two figures at full length; they repreſent a man jn the attitude of 
ſtabbing a goat: with one hand he {eizes-hold of the animal by the 
horn, and thruſts a dagger into his belly with the other; one of the 
goat's feet reſts upon the breaſt of the man, and the other upon his 
right arm. This device is common throughout the palace. Over 
another door of the ſame apartment is a repreſentation of two men 
at full length; behind them ſtands a domeſtic holding a ſpread um- 
brella; they are ſupported by large round ſtaffs, appear to be in 
vears, have long beards and a profuſion of hair upon their heads. 
At the ſouth-weſt entrance of this apartment are two large pillars of 
ſtege, upon which are carved four figures; they are dreſſed in long 
g and hold in their hands ſpears 10 feet in length. At this 
entrance alſo the remains of a ſtaircaſe of blue ſtone are ſtill viſible. 
Vaſt numbers of broken pieces of pillars, ſhafts, and capitals, are 
{cattered over a conſiderable extent of ground, ſome of them of ſuch 
enormous ſize, that it is wonderful to think how they could have 
been brought whole, and ſet up together. Indeed, every remains 
of theſe noble ruins indicate their former grandeur and maägui— 
ficence, truly worthy of being the reſidence of a great and powerful 
monarch, : 
Theſe noble ruins are now the ſhelter of beaſts and birds of prey. 
Beſides the inſcription above mentioned, there are others in Arabic, 
Perlian, and Greek, Dr. Hyde obſerves, that the inſcriptions are 


very 


15 very rude and unartful; and that ſome, if not all of them, are in 


WL praiſe of Alexander the Great; and therefore are later than that 
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TRE AURORA BOREALIS, ox NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


49 HE aurora borealis is a kind of meteor appearing in the nor- 
FR thern part of the heavens, moſtly in the winter-time, and in 
9 froſty weather. It is now ſo generally known, that no deſcription is 
% 


requiſite of the appearance which it uſually makes in this country. 
But it is in the arctic regions that it appears in periection, particu— 


. larly during the ſolſtice. In the Schetland iſlands, the merry dancers, 
'Y as they are there called, are the conſtant attendants df clear even- 


ings, and prove great reliefs amidſt the gloom of the long winter- 
nights. They commonly appear at twilight near the horizon, of a 
dun colour, approaching to yellow; ſometimes continuing in that 
ſtate for ſeveral hours without any ſen{ible motion; after which 
they break out into ſtreams of ſtronger light, ſpreading into columns, 
and altering flowly into ten thouſand different ſhapes, varying their 
colours from all the tints of yellow to the obſcureſt ruſſet. They 
often cover the whole hemiſphere, and then make the moſt brilliant 
appearance. Their motions at theſe times are moſt amazingly quick; 
and they aſtoniſh the ſpectator with the rapid change of their forms 
They break out in places where none were ſeen before, ſkimming 
briſkly along the heavens ; are ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and leave be- 
. hind an uniferm duſky track. This again is brilliantly illuminated 
oF in the ſame manner, and as ſuddenly left a dull blank. In certain 
nights they aſſume the appearance of vaſt columns, on one ſide of 
| the deepeſt yellow, on the other declining away till it becomes un- 
" diſtinguiſhed from the ſky. They have generally a {trong tremulous 
* motion from end to end, which continues till the whole vaniſhes. 


ö In a word, we, who only ſee the extremities of thete northern pheno- 
3 mena, have but a faint idea of their ſplendour and their motions, 
1 According to the ſtate of the atmoſphere, they differ in colours. 
. They often put on the colour of blood, and make a moſt dreadful 


| appearance. Ihe ruſtic fages become prophetic, and terrify the 
gazing ſpectators with the dread of war, peſtilence, and famine. 
This ſuperſtition was not peculiar to the northern iſlands; nor are 
theſe appearances ot recent date. The ancients called them Chaſmata, 

and Trabes, and Bolides, according to their forms or colours, 
In old times they were extremely rare, and on that account were 
| the more taken notice of, From the days of Plutarch to thoſe of 
our ſage hiſtorian Sir Kichard Baker, they were ſuppoſed to have 


18 been portentous of great events, and timid imagination ihaped them 
| into acrial conflicts ; 


+8 Fierce ftery warriors fight upon the clouds 
| mW In ranks and 1quadrons and right form of war. 


Dr. Halley tells us, that, when he ſaw a great aurora borealis in 
| 1716, he had begun to deſpair of ever ſeeing one at all; none having 
| appeared, at leait in any conliderable degree, from the time he was 

born till then. Notwithſtanding this long interval, however, it 
ſeems that in ſome periods the aurora borealis had been ſeen much 


more 
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more frequently; and perhaps this, as well as other natural pheno- 
mena, may have ſome ſtated times of returning. 

The only thing that reſembles a diſtin& hiſtory of this phenome- 
non, is what we have from the learned Dr. Halley, Phil. Tranſ. No. 
347. The firſt account he gives, is of the appearance of what is 
called by the author burning ſpears, and was ſeen at London Ja- 
nuary 30, 1560. This account is taken from a book intitled, A 
Deſcription of Meteors, by W. F. D. D. and reprinted at London'in 
1654. The next appearance, on the teſtimony of Stow, was on 
October 7, 1564. In 1574 alſo, according to Camden, and Stow 
above-mentioned, an aurora borealis was obſerved two nights ſuc- 
ceſſively, viz. on the 14th and 15th of November, with much the 
ſame appearances as deſcribed by Dr. Halley in 1716, and which we 
now ſo frequently obſerve. Again, the fame was twice ſeen in 
Brabant, in the year 1575, viz. on the 13th of February and 28th 
of September. Its appearances at both theſe times were deſcribed 
by Cornelius Gemma, profeſſor of medicine in the univerſity of 
Lovain, who compares them to ſpears, fortified cities, and armies 
fighting in the air. After this, Michael Meſtlin, tutor to the great 
Kepler, aſſures us, that at Baknang in the county of Wurtemberg in 
Germany, theſe phenomena, which he ſtyles chaſmata, were ſeen by 
himſelf no leſs than ſeven times in 1580. In 1581, they again ap- 
peared in an extraordinary manner in April and September, and in 
a leſs degree at ſome other times of the fame year. In 1621, Sept. 
2d, this phenomenon was obſerved all over France, and deſcribed 
by Gaſſendus, who gave it the name of aurora borealis : yet neither 
this, nor any ſimilar appearances pofterior to 1574, are deſcribed by 
Engliſh writers till the year 1707; which, as Dr. Halley obſerves, 
ſhews the prodigious neglect of curious matters which at that time 
prevailed. From 1621 to 1707, indeed, there is no mention made of 
an aurora borealis being ſeen by any body; and, conlideriny the 
number of aſtronomers who during that period were in a manner 
continually poring on the heavens, we may very reaſonably conclude 
that no ſuch thing did make its appearance till after an interval of 
eighty-ſix years. In 1107, a ſmall one was ſeen in November; and 
during that year and the next, the ſame appearances were repeated 
five times. The next on record is that mentioned by Dr. Halley in 
March 1715—16, the brilliancy of which attracted univerſal atten- 
tion, and by the vulgar was conſidered as marking the introduction 
of a foreign race of princes. Since that time thoſe meteors have 
been ſo common, that no accounts have been kept of them. 

It was for a long time a matter of doubt whether this meteor made 
its appearance only in the northern hemiſphere, or whether it was 
alſo to be obſerved near the ſouth pole. This is now aſcertained by 
Mr. Forſter; who in his late voyages round the world along with 
Captain Cook, aſſures us, that he obſerved them in the high ſouthern 
latitudes, though with phenomena ſomewhat different from thoſe 
which are ſeen here. On Feb. 17, 1773, as they were in lat. 58 
louth, ** A beautiful phenomenon was oblerved during the preceding 
night, which appeared again this and ſeveral following nights. It 
conſiſted of long columns of a clear white light, ſhooting up from 
the horizon to the eaſtward, almoſt to the zenith, and gradually 
ſpreading on the whole ſouthern part of the ſky. Theſe columns 
were ſometimes bent lidewiſe at their upper extremities; and, though 

Vor. III. No. 31. G ; in 
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in moſt reſpects fimilar to the northern lights of our hemiſphere, yet 
diftered from them in being always of a whitiſh colour, whereas ours 
aſſume various tints, eſpecially thoſe of a fiery and purple hue. The 


| tky was generally clear when they appeared, and the air ſharp and 


cold, the thermometor ſtanding at the freezing-point.” 
Dr. Halley obſerved that the aurora borealis deſcribed by him 


aroſe to a prodigious height, it being ſeen from the weſt of Ireland 


tothe confines of Ruflia and Poland on the eaſt; nor did he know 
how much farther it might have been viſible; ſo that it extended at 
leaſt 30 degrees in longitude, and from lat. 50? north it was ſeen over 
all the northern part of Europe; and what was very ſurpriſing, in 
all thoſe- places where it was viſible, the ſame appearances were ex- 
hibited which Dr. Halley obſerved at London. He obſerves, with 

ſeeming regret, that he could by no means determine its height, for 
want of obſervations made at different places; otherwiſe he might as 
ealily have calculated the height of this aurora borealis as he did of 
the fiery globe in 1719. To other philoſophers, however, he gives 
the toliowing exhortation: “ When therefore for the future any 
ſuch thing ſhall happen, all thoſe that are curious in aſtronomical 
matters are hereby admoniſhed and intreated to ſet their clocks to the 
apparent time at London, for example, by allowing ſo many mi- 
nutes as is the difference of meridians; and then to note, at the end 
of every half- hour preciſely, the exact ſituation of what at that time 
appears remarkable in the ſky; and particularly the azimuths of 
thoſe very tall pyramids ſo eminent above the reſt, and therefore 
likely to be ſeen fartheit : to the intent that, by comparing theſe 
obſervations taken at the ſame moment in diſtant places, the difference 
of their azimuths may ſerve to determine how, far theſe pyramids 
are diſtant from us.” This advice of Dr. Halley ſeems to have been 
totally neglected by all tlie philoſophical people in his country. In 
other countries, however, they have been more induſtrious. Father 


Boſcovich has determined the height of an aurora borealis, obſerved 


on the 16th of December, 1737, by the Marquis of Poleni, to have 
been eight hundred and twenty-five miles high; the celebrated Mr. 
Bergman, from a mean of thirty computations, makes the average 
height ot the aurora borealis to be ſeventy Swedith, or upwards of 
tour hundred and ſixty Engliſh, miles. Euler ſuppoſes it to be ſe— 
veral thouſands of miles high; and Mairan alſo aſſigns them a very 
elevated region. In the 74th volume of the Philoſophical 'Tranſac- 
tons, Dr. Blagden, when ſpeaking of the height of ſome fiery 
meteors, tells us, that the“ aurora borealis appears to occupy as 
high, it nota higher region above the ſurface of the earth, as may 
be judged from the very diſtant countries to which it has been viſible 
at the ſame time.“ The height of theſe meteors, however, none of 
which appear to have exceeded or even arrived at the height of a 
hundred mijes, mult appear triflng in compariſon of the vaſt ele- 
vations above mentioned. But thele enormous heights, varying ſo 
exceedingly, ſhew that the calculators have not had proper data to 
proceed upon ; and indeed the immenſe extent of {pace occupied by 
the aurora borealis itſelf, with its conſtant motion, muſt make it 
infinitely more difficult to determine the height of it than of a fiery 
globe, which occupies "but a {mall portion of the viſible heayens. 
The molt certain method of making a compariſon betwixt the 
aurora borealis and the meteors already- mentioned, would be, it . 
ba 
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ball of fire ſhould happen to paſs through the ſame part of the 
heavens where an aurora borealis was; when the comparative height 
of both could eaſily be aſcertained. One inſtance of this only has 
come under our obſervation, where one of the ſmall meteors; 

called falling ſtars, was evidently obſcured by an aurora borealis ; 
and therefore muſt have been higher than the lower part of the latter 
at leaſt, A ſingularity in this meteor was, that it did not proceed in 
a ſtraighit line through the heavens, as is uſual with falling ſtars, 
but deſcribed a very conſiderable arch of a circle, riſing in the north- 
weſt, and proceeding ſouthward a conſiderable way in the arch of a 
circle, and diſappearing in the north. Its edges were ill-defined, 
and five or fix corruſcations ſeemed to iſſue from it like the rays 
painted as iſſuing from ſtars. The aurora borealis was not in mo- 
tion, but had degenerated into a crepuſculum in the northern part 
ot the hemiſphere. Indeed in ſome caſes this kind of crepuſculum 
appears ſo plainly to be connected with the clouds, that we can 
ſcarcely avoid ſuppoſing it to proceed from them. We cannot, 
however, argue from this to the height of the aurora borealis when 
it moves with great velocity, becauſe it then may, and very probably 
does, aſcend much higher. Dr. Blagden, indeed, informs us, that 
inſtances are recorded, where the northern lights have been ſeen to 
Join, and form luminous balls, darting about with great velocity, and 
even leaving a train hke the common fire- balls: It would feem 
therefore, that the higheſt regions of the aurora borealis are the 
ſame with thoſe in which fire-balls move. 7 

With regard to the cauſe of the aurora borealis, many conjectures 
have been formed. The firſt which naturally occurred was, that it 
was occaſioned by the aſcent of inflammable ſulphureous vapours 
from the earth. To this ſuppoſition Dr. Halley objects the im- 
menſe extent of ſuch phenomena, and that they are conſtantly ob- 


ſerved to proceed from north to ſouth, but never from ſouth to | 


north. This made him very reaſonably conclude, that there was 
{ume connection between the poles of the earth and rhe aurora 
borealis ; but, being unacquainted with the electric power, he ſup- 
poſed, that this earth was hollow, having within it a magnetical 
ſphere, which correſponded in virtue with all the natural and artificial 
magnets on the ſurface ; and the magnetic effluvia paſſing through 
the earth, from one pole of the central magnet to another, might 
ſometinaes become vilible, in their courſe, which he thought was 
from north to ſouth, and thus exhibit the beautiful corruſcations of 
the aurora borealis. Had Dr. Halley, however, known that a ſtroke 
of electricity would give polarity to a needle that had it, not, or 
reverſe the poles of one that had it before, he would ungoubtedly 
have concluded the electric and magnetic efluvia to be the ſame, and 
that the aurora borealis was this fluid performing its circulation from 
one pole of the earth to the other. In fact, this very hypotheſis is 
adopted by S. Beccaria; and by the {ſuppoſed circulation of the 
electric fluid he accounts for the phenomena of magnetiſm and the 
aurora borealis in a manner perfectiy ſimilar to that of Dr. Halley, 
only changing the phraſe magnetic efflavia for electric fluid. The 
tollowing is the account give us by Dr. Prieſtley of Beccaria's ſen- 
timents on this matter. 

Since a ſudden ſtroke of lightning gives polarity to magnets, he 
conjectures, on a regular and conftant circulation of the whos maſs 
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of the fluid from north to ſouth may be the original cauſe of mag- 
netiſm in general. That this ethereal current is inſenſible to us is no 
proof of its non-exiltence, ſince we ourtelves are involved in it. 
Ke had ſeen birds fly ſo near a thunder-cloud, as he was ſure they 
would not have done had they been affected by its atmoſphere. This 
current he would not ſuppoſe to ariſe from one ſource, but from ſe- 
veral, in the northern hemiſphere of the earth; and he thinks 
that the aurora Borealis may be this electric matter performing its 
circulation in ſuch a ſtate of the atmoſphere as renders it viſible, or 
approaching the earth nearer than uſual. Accordingly very vivid 
appearances of this kind have been obſerved to occaſion a fluctuation 
in the magnetic needle,” 


A direct diſproof of this circulation, however, 1s furniſhed by 


the obſervation of Mr. Forſter already-mentioned ; with which, 


though neither Dr. Halley nor S. Beccaria could be acquainted, they 
might have thought of it as a final proof either of the truth or falſe ; 
hood of their hypothefis.—If the aurora borealis is no other than the 
electric fluid performing the above-mentioned circulation, it ought 
to dart from the horizon towards the zenith in the northern hemi- 
ſphere, and from the zenith to the horizon in the ſouthern one: 
but Mr. Forſter plainly tells us, that the columns ſhot up trom the 
Horizon towards the zenith as well in the ſouthern hemiſphere as in 
the northern; fo that, if the aurora borealis is to be reckoned the 
flaſhings of ctectric matter, its courſe is plainly directed from both 
poles toward the equator, and not from one pole to the other. 
Concerning the cauſe of this phenomenon, Mr. Canton has the 
following query: “ Is not the aurora borealis the flaſhing off 
electrical fire from poſitive towards negative clouds at a great diſtance, 
through the upper part of the atmoſphere where the reliſtance is 
leaſt ? But to this we mult reply in the negative; for in this caſe it 
would flaſh in every direction according to the poſition of the clouds, 
as well as from north to ſouth. Beſides this query, he conjectures, 
that when the needle is Gilturbed by the aurora borealis, that pheno- 
nenon proceeds from the electricity of the heated air; and ſuppoſes 
the air to have the property of becoming electric by heat, like the 
tourmalin, But neither does this hypotheſis appear at all probable ; 
becauſe, in ſuch a caſe, the aurora borealis ought to be moſt frequent 
in {ummer when the air is moſt heated, whereas it is found to be the 
reverſe, Laſtly, with theſe electrical hypotheſes we ſhall contraſt 
that of Mr. Mairan, who imagined this phenomenon to proceed from 
the atmoiphere of the ſan, particles of which were thrown off by 
its centritugal force acquired by his rotation on his axis; and that 
thele particles falling upon the atmoſphere of the earth near its 
equatorial parts, were from thence propelled by the diurnal motion 
of the earth towards the polar regions where they formed the aurora 
torealis. This hypothetis, betides its being a mere ſuppoſition un- 
ſupported by one ſingle appearance in nature, is liable to the ob- 
jection already-mentioned ; for in this caſe the light ſhould dart 
rom the equator to the poles, and not from the poles to the equator: 
or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe this matter to be gradually accumulated at 
each of the poles, we muſt then make other ſuppoſitions equally 
vague wind il-tounded, concerning its getting back with ſuch ſur- 
Friüng rapidity in direct oppoſition to the power which once brought 
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The firſt perſon that ſeems to have endeavoured to find any 

oſitive proof for the electrical quality of the aurora borealis, is 
Dr. Hamilton of Dublin. He obſerves, that, though this phenome- 
non is commonly ſuppoſed to be electrical, yet he had not ſeen any 
attempt to prove that it is ſo: but the only proof he himſelf brings 
is an experiment of Mr. Hawkſbee, by which the electric fluid is 
ſhewn to put on appearances ſomewhat hike the aurora borealis, when 
it paſſes through a vacuum, He obſerved, that, when. the air was 


molt perfectly exhauſted, the ſtreams of electric matter were then 


quite white; but, when a ſmall quantity of air was let in, the light 
aſſumed more of a purple colour. The flaſhing of this light there- 
fore from the denſe regions of the atmoſphere into ſuch as are more 
rare, and the tranſitions through mediums of different denlity, he 
reckons the cauſe of the aurora borealis, and of the . co- 
lours it aſſumes. 

Dr. Hamilton's proof, then, of the electricity of the aurora 
borealis, conſiſts entirely in the reſemblance the two lights bear to 
one another ; and if to this we add, that, during the time of an 
aurora borealis, the magnetic needle hath been diſturded, electric 
fire obtained from the atmoſphere in plenty, and at ſome times dif- 


ferent kinds of rumbling and hiſſing ſounds heard, we have the ſum 


of all the poſitive evidence in favour of the electric hy potheſis. 
Were the aurora borealis the firſt natural phenomenon the ſolution ' 
of which had been attempted by electricity, no doubt the proofs jult 
now adduced would be very inſufficient : but when it is conſidered, 
that we have indiſputable evidence of the identity of the phenomena 
of thunder and of electricity; when we alſo conſider, that the 
higher parts of our atmoſphere are continually in a ſtrongly electrified 
ſtate; the analogy becomes ſo ſtrong that we can ſcarcely doubt of 
the aurora borealis ariſing from the ſame cauſe. The only difficulty 


is, to give a good reaſon why the electricity of the atmoſphere ſhould 


be conſtantly found to direct its courſe from the poles towards the 
equator, and not from the equator to the poles ; and this we think 
may be done in the following manner. 

1. It is found that all electric bodies, when conſiderably heated, 
become conductors of electricity; thus hot air, hot glaſs, melted 
roſin, ſealing-wax, &c. are all conductors, till their heat is diſſipated, 
and then they again become electrics. 

2. As the converſe of every true propoſition ought alſo to be true, 
it follows from the above one, that, if electrics when heated become 


conductors, then non electrics when ſubjected to violent degrees of 


cold ought to become electric. In one inſtance this has been verified 
by experience; water, which is a conductor when warm or not vio- 
lently cooled, is found to become electric when cooled to 209 below 
o of Fahrenheit's thermometer, With regard to metallic ſubſtances, 
indeed, no experiments have as yet been made to determine whether 
their conducting power 1s affected by cold or not. Very probably 
we might not be able to produce ſuch a degree of cold as ſenſibly to 
lefſen their conducting power; but ſtill the analogy will hold; and, 
as we are by no means able to produce the oreateſl degree of cold 
poſſible, reaſon will always ſuggeſt to us, that if a certain degree of 
cold changes one conductor into an electric, a ſuffcient degree of it 
will alſo change all others into clearicy. 


it 
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3. If cold is ſufficient to change conducting ſubſtances into elee- 
trics, it muſt alſo increaſe the electric power of ſuch ſubſtances as 
are already electric; that 1s to ſay, very cold air, glaſs, roſin, &c. 
provided they are dry, will be more electric than when they are 
warmer. With regard to air, which is moſt to our preſent purpoſe, 
this is rendered extremely probable, by conſidering that clear troſty 
weather is of all others the molt favourable for electric experiments. 
They may be made indeed to equal advantage almoſt in any ſtate of 


the atmoſphere, provided-ſuſhcient pains are uſed, but in dry hard 


troſts they will ſucceed much more eaſily than at any other time. 
Theſe three axioms being allowed, the cauſe of the aurora borcalis 
is eaſily deduced from them. The air, all round the globe, at a 
certain height above its ſurface, is found to be exceedingly cold, 
and, as, far as experiments have yet determined, exceedingly elec- 
trical alſo. The inferior parts of the atmoſphere between the 
tropics, are violently heated during the day-time by the reflection. 
of the ſun's rays from the earth. Such air will therefore be a kind 
of conductor, and much more readily part with its electricity to the 
clouds and vapours floating in it, than the colder air towards the 
north and fouth poles. Hence the prodigious appearances of elec- 
tricity in theſe regions, ſhewing itſelf in thunder and other tempeſts 
of the moſt terrible kind. Immenſe quantities of the electric fluid 
are thus communicated to the earth; and the inferior warm at- 
moſphere having once exhauſted itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be recruited 
from the upper and colder region. This becomes very probable 
trom what the French mathematicians oblerved when on the top of 
one of the Andes, They were often involved in clouds, which, tink- 
ing down into the warmer air, appeared there to be highly electrified, 
and diſcharged themielves in violent tempeſts of thunder and light- 
ning; while in the mean time, on the top of the mountain, they 
enjoyed a calm and ſerene ſky. In the temperate and frigid zones, 
the inferior parts ut the atmoſphere, never being fo ſtrongly heated, 
do not part with their electricity ſo eaſily as in the torrid zone, and 
conſequently do not require ſuch recruits from the upper regions: 
but, notwithſtanding the diflerence of heat obſerved in diflerent parts 
oi the earth near the {urtace, it is very probable that at conſiderable 
heights the degree oi cold is nearly equal all round it. Were there 
a like equality in the heat of the under part, there could never be 
any conſiderable loſs, of equilibrium in the electricity of the at- 
moſphere: but as the hot air of the torrid zone is perpetually bring— 
ing down vaſt quantities of electric matter from the cold air that 
lies directly above it; and, as the inferior parts of the atmoſphere 
lying towards the north and ſouth poles do not conduct in any great 
degree, it thence tollows, that the upper parts of the atmoſphere 
lying over the torrid zone will continually require a ſupply from the 
northern and ſouthern regions. This eaſily thews the neceſlity of an 
electric current in the upper parts of the atmoſphere from each pole 
towards the equator: and thus we are alſo furniſhed with a reaſon 
why the aurora borealis appears more frequently in winter than in 
ſummer; namely, becaule at that time the electric power of the in- 
ferior atmolphere is greater on account of the cold than in ſummer; 
and conlequently the abundant electricity of the upper regions muſt 
o almoſt wholly off to the equatorial parts, it being impoſſible tor 
it to get down to the carth; hence alſo the aurora borealis appears 
t very 
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very frequent and bright in the frigid zones, the degrees of cold in 
the upper and under regions of the atmoſphere being much more 
nearly equal in theſe parts than in any other. In ſome parts of Si- 
beria particularly, this meteor appears conſtantly from October to 
Chriſtmas, and its corruſcations are ſaid to be very terrifying. Tra- 
vellers agree, that here the aurora borealis appears in greateſt per- 
fection; and it is to be remarked, that Siberia is the coldeſt coun- 
try on earth. In confirmation of this, it may alſo be obſerved, that, 
from the experiments hitherto made with the electrical kite, the air 
appears conſiderably more electrical in winter than in ſummer, 
though the clouds are known to be often moſt violently electrified in 
the ſummer time; a proof, that the electricity naturally belonging 
to the air is in ſummer-much more powerfully drawn off by the 
clouds than in the winter, owing to the exceſs of heat in ſummer, 
as already obſerved. : 55 

A conſiderable difficulty, however, ſtill remains from the upright 
poſition which the ſtreams of the aurora borealis are generally ſup- 
poſed to have; whereas, according to the hypotheſis above-men- 
tioned, they onght rather to run directly from north to ſouth, This 
difficulty occurred to Dr. Halley : but he anſwers it by ſuppoling his 
magnetic effluvia to paſs from one pole to another in arches of great 
circles, ariſing to a. vaſt height above the earth, and conſequently 
darting from the places whence they aroſe almoſt like the radii of a 
circle; in which caſe, being ſent off in a direction nearly perpendi- 
cular to the ſurface of the earth, they muſt neceſſarily appear erect 
to thoſe who ſee them from any part of the ſurface, as is de- 
monſtrated by mathematicians. It is alſo reaſonable to think that 
they will take this direction rather than any other, on account of 
their meeting with leſs reſiſtance in the very high regions of the air 
than in ſuch as are lower. - | 2 
But the greateſt difficulty ſtill remains: for we have ſuppoſed the 
equilibrium of the atmoſphere to. be broken in the day-time, and 
reſtored only in the night; whereas, conſidering the immenſe velo- 
city with which the electric fluid moves, the equilibrium ought to be 
reſtored in all parts almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; yet the aurora borealis 
never. appears except in the night, although its brightneſs is ſuch as 
muſt ſometimes make it viſible to us did it really exiſt in the day-time, 

In anſwer to this it muſt be obſerved, that, though the paſſage of 
electricity through a good conductor is inſtantaneous, yet through a 
bad conductor it is obſerved to take ſome time in paſſing. As our 
atmoſphere therefore, unleſs very violently heated, 1s but a bad 
conductor of electricity; though the equilibrium in it is broken, it 
can by no means be inſtantaneouſly reſtored. Add to this, that, as it 
is the action of the ſun which breaks the equilibrium, ſo the ſame 
action, extending over half the globe, prevents almoſt any attempt 
to reſtore it till night; when flaſhes ariſe from various parts of the 
atmoſphere, gradually extending themſelves with a variety of un- 
dulations towards the equator. : 

It now remains to explain only one particularity of the aurora 
borealis, namely, that its ſtreams do not always move with rapidity ; 
ſometimes appearing quite ſtationary for a conſiderable time, and 
ſometimes being carried in different directions with a {low motion. To 
this indeed we can give no other reply, than that weak electric lights 
have been ſometimes obſerved to put on the ſame appearance at the 
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ſurface of the earth; and much more may we ſuppoſe them capable 
of doing ſo at great heights above it, where the conductors are both ' 
fewer in number and much more imperfect. When M. de Romas 
was making experiments with an electric kite in Italy, a cylinder of 
blue light about four or five inches diameter was obſerved ſurround- 
ing the ſtfing. This was in the day-time ; but, had it been night, he 
imagined it muſt have been four or five feet in diameter; and; as the 
ſtring was ſeven hundred and eighty feet long, it would probably 
have ſeemed pyramidal, pointing upwards like one of the ſtreams of 
the aurora borealis. A ftill more remarkable appearance, Dr. 
Prieſtley tells us, was obſerved by Mr. Hartman. He had-been 
making electrical experiments for four or five hours together in a 
very {mall room; and upon going out of it, and returning with a 
light in his hand, walking pretty quick, he perceived a ſmall flame 
following him at about three feet diſtance. Being alarmed at this 
appearance, he ſtopped to examine it, upon which it vaniſhed. This 
Ja(t inſtance is very remarkable, and ſingular in its kind: from both; 
however, we are ſufficiently warranted to conclude, that ſmall por- 
tions of our atmoſphere may by various cauſes be ſo much electrified 
as to ſhine, and likewiſe be moved from one place to another with- 
out parting with the electricity they have received for a conſider- 
able time. | 
The corona, or circle, which is often formed near the zenith by 

the aurora borealis, is ealily accounted for in the ſame manner. As 
this corona is commonly ſtationary for ſome time, we imagine it 
would be a very proper mark whereby to determine the diſtance of 
the meteor itſelf, If an aurora borealis, for inſtance, were obſerved 
by two perſons, one at London, and the other at Edinburgh ; by 
noting the ſtars among which the corona was obſerved at each place, 
its true altitude from the ſurface of the earth could eaſily be deter- 
mined by trigonometry. 

The aurora borealis is ſaid to be attended with a peculiar hiſſing 
noiſe in ſome very cold climates; Gmelin ſpeaks of it in the moſt 
pointed terms, as frequent and very loud in the north-eaſtern parts 
of Siberia; and other travellers have related ſimilar facts. Gmelin's 
account is very remarkable.“ "Theſe northern lights (ſays he) 
begin with ſingle bright pillars, riſing in the N. and almoſt at the 
ſame time in the N. E. which, gradually increaſing, comprehend a 
large ſpace of the heavens, ruth about from place to place with in- 
credible velocity, and finally almoſt cover the whole {ky up to the 
zenith. The ſtreams are then ſeen meeting together in the zenith, 
and produce an appearance as if a vaſt tent were expanded in the 
heavens, glittering with Told, rubies, and ſapphires. A more: 
beautiful ſpectacle cannot be painted; but whoever ſhould ſee ſuch 
a northern light for the firſt time, could not behold it without terror, 
For, however fine the illumination may be, it is attended, as I have 
learned from the relation of many perſons, with ſuch a hiſſing, 
cracking, and ruſhing, noiſe throughout the air, as if the largeſt fire- 
works were playing off. To deicribe what they then hear, they 
make ule of the expreſſion, Spolochi chodjat, that is, The raging hoſt 
is pailing. The hunters, who purſue the white and blue foxes in the 
confines of the Icy Sea, are often overtaken in their courſe by thefe 
nerthern lights. Their dogs are then fo much frightened, that they 
will not move, but lie obſtinately on the ground till the noiſe has 
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paſſed. Commonly clear and calm weather follows this kind of 
northern lights. I have heard this account, not from one perſon 


only, but confirmed by the uniform teſtimony of many, who have 


ſpent part of ſeveral years in theſe very northern regions, and in- 
habited different countries from the Veneſei to the Lena; ſo that no 
doubt of its truth can remain. This ſeems indeed to be the real 
birth- place of the aurora borealis.” | 

The hiſſing or ruſhing noiſe above deſcribed, Dr. Blagden is in- 
clined to attribute to ſmall ſtreams of electric matter running off to 
the earth from the maſſes or accumulations of electricity by which 
the northern lights are ſuppoſed to be produced. 

An account was preſented to the royal ſociety by Mr. Winn, in 


1772, wherein he ſays that the appearance of an aurora borealis is à 


certain ſign of an hard gale of wind from the ſouth or ſouth-weſt. 
This he never found to fail in twenty-three inſtances; and even 
thinks, that from the ſplendour of the meteor, ſome judgment may 
be formed concerning the enſuing tempeſt. If the aurora is very 
bright, the gale will come on within twenty-four hours, but will be 
of no long duration; if the light is faint and dull, the gale will be 
leſs violent, and longer in coming on, but will alſo laſt longer. His 


obſervations were made in the Engliſh channel, where ſuch winds - 


are very dangerous; and by attending to the auroræ, he ſays he 
often got eaſily out of it, when others narrowly eſcaped being wrecked. 
'This 1s an exceeding uſeful obſervation for ſailors: but it cannot 
be expected that the winds ſucceeding theſe meteors ſhould in all 
places blow from the ſouth-weſt ; though no doubt a careful obſer- 
vation of what winds ſucceed the aurora borealis; and other meteors, 
in different parts of the world, might contribute in ſome meaſure to 
leſſen the dangers of navigation. p45 ty | : 
That the aurora borealis ought to be ſucceeded by winds, may be 
eaſily deduced from the hypotheſis laſt mentioned. If this pheno- 
menon is occaſioned by the vaſt quantity of electric matter conveyed 
to the equatorial parts of the earth, it is certain that the earth cannot 
receive any great quantity of this matter at one place without emit- 
ting it at another. The electricity, therefore, which is conſtantly 
received at the equator, mult be emitted nearer the poles, in order 
to perform its courſe, otherwiſe there could not be a conſtant ſupply 
of it for the common operations of nature. It is obſerved, that e- 
lectrified bodies are always ſurrounded by a blaſt of air, which is 
ſent forth from them in all directions ; hence, if the electric matter 
find a more ready paſſage through one part of the earth than another, 
a wind will be fonnd to blow from that quarter. If therefore one 
of theſe places happens to be in the Atlantic ocean near the coaſt of 
France, or in the bay of Biſcay, the electric matter which has been 
received at the equator during an aurora borealis will be diſcharged 
there ſome time after, and conſequently a wind will blow from that 
quarter, which will be from the ſouth-weſt to thoſe ſhips which are 
in the Engliſh channel. It cannot be imagined, however, that all 


the matter can be diſcharged from one place; and therefore accord- 


ing to the different ſituations of thoſe electrical vents, winds may 
blow in different directions; and thus the ſame aurora borealis may 
produce a ſouth-welt wind in the Engliſh channel, and a north-welt 
one in Scotland. RT 
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TN the Iriſh Philoſophical Tranſactions for-1989, we have a deſcrip 
J tion of this iſland by the Earl of Charlemont, in which he ſpeaks 
with raptures of its beauties. * The mountains, whoſe rugged tops 
exhibit a pleaſing interſperſion of rocks and fine groves, have their 
green fides, for many miles along the coaſt, covered with olives, 
whole leſs agreeable verdure is corrected, embelliſhed, and brightened, 
by a lively mixture of bays and laurels aſpiring to the height of 
foreſt-trees, of myrtles and pomegranates, of arbutes rich at once 
in bloſſom and in berry, of mulberries growing wild and laden with 


fruit, &c. Winter is here unknown, the verdure is perpetual, and 


the frequency of evergreens gives to December the colour of June. 
The parching heat of ſummer is never felt; the thick ſhade of trees, 
and thouſands of cryſtal ſprings which every where ariſe and form 
themſelves into unnumbered rivulets, joined to the refreſhing ſea- 
breeze the conſtant corrective and companion of noon tide heat, 
qualify the burning air, and render the year a never-ending May. 
The houſes are conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to have the beſt view , 
of theſe natural beauties. Each is a ſquare tower neatly built of 
Hhewn ſtone, ſo high as to overtop the trees, and to command a view 
of the ſea and neighbouring iſlands. The lower ſtories are granaries 
and ſtorehouſes ; and the habitable apartments are all at the top, to 
which you aſcend by a ſtone ſtair, built for the moſt part on the out- 
ſide, and ſurrounding the tower; ſo that from the apartment the 
trees are overlooked, and the whole country is ſeen, while the in- 
Habitants themſelves, which are very numerous, peering above the 
groves, add life and variety to the enchanting proſpect, and give an 
air of human population to theſe woodlands, which might otherwiſe 
be ſuppoſed the region of Dryads, of Naiads, and of Satyrs.” ö 
The moſt remarkable thing, however, in this ifland, is a cuſtom by 
which the women have here openly uſurped thoſe rights of ſo- 
vereignty which in other countries are ſuppoſed to belong eſſentially 
to the men. Contrary to the uſage of all other countries, the eldeſt 
daughter here inherits; and the ſons, like daughters every where 
elſe, are portioned off with ſmall dowers, or, which is ſtill worſe, 
turned out pennyleſs to ſeek their fortune. If a man has two daugh- 
ters, the eldeſt, at her marriage, is intitled to all her mother's poſ- 
ſeſſions, which are by far the greater part of the family eſtate, as 
the mother, keeping up her prerogative, never parts with the power 
over any portion of what ſhe has brought into the family, until ſhe 
is forced into it by the marriage of her daughter; and the father 
alſo is compelled to ruin himſelf by adding whatever he may ha1e 
icraped together by his induſtry. The ſecond daughter inherits 
nothing, and is condemned to perpetual celibacy. She is ſtyled a 
calogria, which ſignifies properly a religious woman or nun, and is 
in effect a menial ſervant to her ſiſter, being employed by her in any 
office ſhe may think fit to impoſe, frequently ſerving her as waiting- 
maid, as cook, and often in employments ſtill more degrading. She 
wears a habit peculiar to her ſituation, which ſhe can never change; 
a ſort of monaſtic dreſs, coarſe, and of a dark brown. One ad- 
vantage, however, ſhe enjoys over her liſter, that whereas the elder, 
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before marriage, is never allowed to 0 abroad, or to ſee any man, 
her neareſt relations only excepted, the calogria, except when em- 

loyed in domeſtic toil, is in this reſpect at perfect liberty. But, 
when the ſiſter is married, the ſituation of the poor calogria becomes 
deſperate indeed, and is rendered ſtill more humiliating by the com- 
pariſon between her condition and that of her happy miſtreſs. The 
married ſiſter enjoys every ſort of liberty; the whole family. fortune 
is hers, and ſhe ſpends it as ſhe pleaſes; her huſband is her ob- 
ſequious ſervant, her father and mother are dependent upon her, 
ſhe dreſſes in a moſt magnificent manner, covered all over, according 
to the faſhion of the iſland, . with pearls and with pieces of gold, 
which are commonly ſequins; thus continually carrying about her 
the enviable marks of affluence and ſuperiority, while the wretched 
calogria follows her as a ſervant, arrayed in ſimple homeſpun brown, 
and without the moſt diſtant hope of ever changing her condition. 
Such a diſparity may ſeem intolerable, but what will not cuſtom re. 
concile? Neither are the misfortunes of the family yet at an end, 
The father and mother, with what little is left them, contrive by | 
their induſtry to accumulate a ſecond little fortune; and this, if they 
ſhould have a third daughter, they are obliged to give to her upon 
her marriage; and the fourth, if there ſhould be one, becomes her 
calogria ; and ſo on through all the daughters alternately. Whenever 
the daughter is marriageable, the can by cuſtom compel the father 
to procure her a huſband ; and the mother, ſuch is the power of 
habit, is fooliſh enough to join her in teaſing him into an immediate 
compliance, though its conſequences mult be equally fatal and 
ruinous to both of them. From hence it happens, that nothing is 
more common than to ſee the old father and mother reduced to the 
utmoſt indigence, and even begging about the ſtreets, while their 
unnatural daughters are in affluence; and we ourſelves have fre- 
quently been ſhewn the eldeſt daughter parading it through the town 
in the greateſt ſplendour, while her mother and ſiſter followed hex 
as ſervants, and made a melancholy part of her attendant train, 

The ſons, as ſoon as they are of an age to gain a livelihood, are 
turned out of the family, ſometimes with a ſmall preſent or portion, 
but more frequently without any thing to ſupport them; and thus 
reduced, they either endeavour to live by their labour, or, which 
is more uſual, go on-board ſome trading veſſel as ſailors or as ſer- 
vants, remaining abroad till they have got together ſome competency, 
and then return home to marry and to be henpecked. Some few 
there are who, taking advantage of the Turkiſh law, break through. 
this whimſical cuſtom, who marry their calogrias, and retain to 
themſelves a competent proviſion : but theſe are accounted men of 
a lingular and even criminal diſpoſition, and are hated and deſpiſed 
as conformiſts to Turkiſh manners, and deſerters of their native 
cuſtoms ; ſo that we may ſuppoſe they are few indeed who have the 
boldneſs to depart from the manners of their country, to adapt the 
cuſtoms of their deteſted maſters, and to brave the contempt, the 
deriſion, and the hatred, of their neighbours and fellow-citizens. 

Of all theſe extraordinary particulars I 'was informed by the 
French conſul, a man of ſenſe and of indiſputable veracity, who had 
reſided in this ifland for ſeveral years, and who ſolemnly aſſured me 
that every circumſtance was true : but indeed our own obſervation 
left us without the leaſt room for m—_— and the ſingular 9 
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and deportment of the ladies fully evinced the truth of our friend's 
relation. In walking through the town, it 1s eaſy to perceive, from 
the whimſical manners of female paſſengers, that the women, ac— 
cording to the vulgar phrafe, wear the breeches. They frequently 
ſtopped us in the ſtreets, examined our dreſs, interrogated us with 
a bold and manly air, laughed at our foreign garb and appearance; 
and ſhewed ſo little attention to that decent modeſty which is or ought 
to be the true characteriſtic of the ſex, that there is every reaſon to 
ſuppoſe they would, in ſpite of their haughtineſs, be the kindeſt 
ladies upon earth, if they were not ſtrictly watched by the Turks, 
who are here very numerous, and would be ready to puniſh any 
tranſgreſſion of their ungatlant laws with arbitrary fines. But na— 
ture and native manners will often baffle the efforts even of tyranny. 
In all their cuſtoms theſe manly ladies ſeem to have changed ſexes 
with the men. The woman rides altride, the man fits ſideways upon 
the horſe ; nay, I have been aſſured that the huſband's diſtinguiſhing 
appellation is his wife's family name. The women have town and 
country houſes, in the management of which the huſband never 
dares interfere. Their gardens, their ſervants, are all their own; 
and the huſband, from every circumſtance of his behaviour, ap- 
pears to be no other than his wife's firſt domeſtic, perpetually bound 
to her ſervice, and ſlave to her caprice. Hence it is that a tradition 
obtains in the country, that this ifland was formerly inhabited by 
Amazons ; a tradition, however, founded upon no ancient hiſtory 
that I know of. Sappho indeed, the moſt renowned female that this 
iſland has ever produced, is ſaid to have had manly inclinations ; in 
3 which, as Lucian informs us, ſhe did but conform with the ſingular 
| manners of her country-women : but, I do not find that the mode 
3 in which ſhe choſe to thew theſe inclinations 1s imitated by the pre- 
4 ſent female inhabitants, who ſeem perfectly content with the dear 
| 4 prerogative of abſolute ſway, without endeavouring in any other 
11 particular to change the courſe of nature; yet will this circumſtance 
© ſerve to ſhew, that the women of Leſbos had always ſomething pe- 
TH culiar, and even peculiarly maſculine, in their manners and propen- 
15k fities. But, be this as it may, it is certain that no country whatſo- 
* ever can afford a more perfect idea of an Amazonian common— 
.\ © WE wealth, or better ſerve to render probable thoſe ancient relations 
R which our manners would induce us to eſteem incredible, than this 
uland of Metelin. Theſe lordly ladies are for the moſt part very 
handſome in ſpite of their dreſs, which is ſingular and diſadvantage- 
ous. Down to the girdle, which as in the old Grecian garb is raiſed 
far above what we uſually call the waiſt, they wear nothing but a 
: ſhif. of thin and tranſparent gauze, red, green, or brown, through 
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which every thing is vilible, their breaſts only excepted, which they 


3 

U cover with a ſort of handkerchief; and this, as we were informed, 
b 14 the Lurks have obliged them to wear, while they look upon it as an 
it encumbrance, and as no inconſiderable portion of Turkiſh tyranny. 
| 1 Long fleeves of the ſame thin material perfectly ſhew their arms even 
mu to the ſhoulter. Their principal ornaments are chains of pearl, to. 


* which they hang ſmall pieces of gold coin. Their eyes are large 
, | and fine; and the note, which we term Grecian, uſually n 
1 | among them, as it does indeed among the women of all theſe 
1% lands. Iheir complexions are naturally fine; but they ſpoil them 
# by paint, of which they make abundant uſe; and they any: 

their 
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their pretty faces by ſhaving the hinder part of the eyebrow, and re- 
placing it with a ſtraight line of hair neatly applied with ſome ſort of 
gum, the brow being thus Continued in a ſtraight and narrow line 
till it joins the hair on each tide of their face. They are well made, 
of the middle ſize, and for the moſt part plump; but they are 
diſtinguiſhed by nothing ſo much and ſo univerſally as by a haughty, 


diſdaintul, and ſupercilious, air, with which they ſeem to look down 


upon all mankind as creatures of an inferior nature, born for thair 
{ervice, and doomed to be their flaves ; neither does this peculiarity 
of countenance in any degree diminiſh their natural beauty, but 
rather adds to it that fort of bewitching attraction which the French 
call prquant. | 

His lordſhip has been at great pains to inveſtigate the origin of 
ſuch a {ingular cuſtom ; but is unable to find any other example in 
hiſtory than that of the Lycians, who called themſelves by the 
names of their mothers, and not of their fathers. When aſked by 
their neighbours who they were? they deſcribed themſelves by their 
maternal genealogy. If a gentlewoman ſhould marry a flave, the 
children by that marriage were accounted noble; but, ſhould the firſt 
man among them marry a foreign woman, the children would be ac- 
counted ignoble, This cuſtom is mentioned by ſeveral ancient 


authors. A difficulty of no little magnitude occurs, however, in 


accounting for the derivation of the inhabitants of Leſbos from the 
Lycians. This is ſolved in the following manner :—In times of the 
moſt remote antiquity, the iſland of Leſbos was peopled by the Pe- 
laſgi, who, under their leader Xanthus, the ſon of Triopas king of 
Argos, firſt inhabitated Leſbos; previous to that time they had 


dwelt in a certain part of Lycia, which they had conquered; and in 


this country we may ſuppoſe they had learned the cuſtom in queſtion. 
But though this might readily be granted, as we know ſo little of 
the origin of ancient nations, yet the queſtion ſtill recurs, Whence 


did it originate among the Lycians? Here we are ſtill more difficulted 


than before; and the only thing we have to help us out is an obſcure 
tradition concerning Bellerophon, viz. that the hero having deſtroyed 
a boar which waſted the territory of Xanthus a city of Lycia, the 
inhabitants were ſo ungrateful as to return him no thanks for ſo 
great a favour ; upon which, by his prayers, he cauſed the curſe of 


barrenneſs to fall upon them, but was at length prevailed upon, by. 


the intreaties of the women, to intercede with his patron Neptune to 
pardon them. On this account it was decreed, that the people of 
Aanthus ſhould be called by the names of their mothers, and not of 
their fathers. Plutarch relates alſo, that Bellerophon not only freed 
the Lycians from an invaſion of pirates, but from the Amazons alſo, 
whom he drove out of their country; “ ſo that there may be ſome 
reaſon (ſays his lordſhip) to ſuppoſe, that the Lycian women, by an 
intercourſe with the Amazons, who had, it ſhould ſeem, dwelt 
among them, were already previouſly prepared for the introduction 
of thoſe cuſtoms, which were finally eſtabliſhed in conſequence of 
their patriotic merit in deprecating the wrath of Bellerophon, and in 
averting its fatal conſequences.” 
This is the ſubſtance of what his lordſhip advances as to the origin 
of this extraordinary cuſtom. He owns, that the traces are very 
obſcure; and though he is conſcious that ſuch a ſpeculation may be 
liable tg ridicule, and he is aware „of ſame objections nat eaſy - 
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14 CURIOSITIES AN RARITIES 
de anſwered, the coincidence will notwithſtanding be allowed to be 


\ : . 


curious and very remarkable, The well known pertinacious ad- 


bherence to ancient manners among the eaſtern nations, may in ſome 
meaſure excuſe our credulity; and we may ſtill add to our authority, 


by ſuppoling that this ſame Xanthus may probably have given his 
name to the Lycian city of that denomination ;_ and conſequently 
muſt have inhabited that very part of Lycia where, according to 
Plutarch, he is ſuppoſed more immediately to have Rlouriſhed.” 


% 


THE SENTIMENTS or THE SOUL. 

HAT emotion which excites our laughter is an affection of the 
mind or of human reaſon ; that which diſſolves us into tears, is 
a ſentiment of the ſoul. Not that I would make of the mind, and of 
the ſoul, two powers of different nature; but it ſeems to me, as has 
been already ſaid, that the one is to the other, what ſight is to the 
body; mind is the faculty, and ſoul is the principle of it: the ſoul 
is, if I may venture thus to expreſs myſelf, the body of our intelli- 

gence. I conſider the mind, then, as an intellectual eye, to whi 
may be referred the other faculties of the underitanding, as the ima- 
gination, which apprehends things future; memory, which con- 
templates things that are paſt; and judgment, which diſcerns their cor- 
reſpondencies. The impreſſion made upon us by theſe different acts 
of viſion, ſometimes incites in us a ſentiment which is denominated 
evidence; and, in that caſe, this laſt perception belongs immediately 
to the ſoul; of this we are made ſenſible by the delicious emotion 
which it ſuddenly excites in us; but, raiſed to that, it is no longer 
in the province of mind; becauſe, when we begin to feel, we ceaſe 

to reafon ; it is no longer viſion, it is enjoyment. | | 

As our education and our manners direct us toward our perſonal 
intereſt, hence it comes to paſs, that the mind employs itſelf only 
about ſocial conformities, and that reaſon, after all, is nothing more 


than the intereſt of our paſſions; but the ſoul, left to. itſelf, is in- 


cefſantly purſuing the conformities of nature, and our ſentiment is 
always the intereſt of mankind. | 
Thus, I repeat it, mind is the perception of the laws of ſociety, 
and ſentiment is the perception of the laws of nature. "Thoſe wha 
diſplay to us the conformities of ſociety, ſuch as comic writers, ſaty- 
Tiſts, epigrammatiſts, and even the greateſt part of moraliſts, are men 
of wit: ſuch were the Abbe de Choiſy, La Bruyere, St. Evremont, 
and the like. Thoſe who diſcover to us the conformities of nature, 
ſuch as tragic and other poets of ſenſibility, the inventors of arts, 
great philoſophers, are men of genius: ſuch were Shakeſpeare, 
Corneille, Racine, Newton, Marcus Aurelius, Monteſquieu, La 
Fontaine, Fenelon, J. J. Rouſſeau. The firſt claſs belong to one 
age, to one ſeaſon, to one nation, to one junto ; the others to poſte- 
rity and to mankind. | _- | | ; 
We ſhall be ſtil] more ſenſible of the difference which ſubſiſts be- 
tween mind and ſoul, by tracing their affections in oppoſite pro- 
greſſes. As often, for example, as the perceptions of the mind are 
carried up to evidence, they are exalted into a ſource of exquiſite 
pleaſure, independently of every particular relation of intereſt ; be- 


4 


LKauſe, as has been ſaid, they awaken a feeling within us. But when 


we 
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we go about to analyze our feelings, and refer them to the examina- 
tion of the mind, or reaſoning power, the ſublime emotions which 
they excited in us vaniſh away; for in this caſe, we do not fail to 
refer them to ſome accommodation of ſociety, of fortune, of ſyſtem, 
or of ſome other perſonal intereſt, whereof our reaſon is compoſed. 
'Thus, in the firſt caſe, we change our copper into gold; and in the - 
ſecond; our gold into copper. | Ko 
Again, nothing can be leſs adapted, at the long-run, to the ſtudy 
of nature, than the reaſoning powers of man; for though they may 
catch here and there ſome natural conformities, they never purlue 
the chain to any great length; beſides, there is a much greater num- 
ber which the mind does not perceive, becauſe it always brings back 
every thing to itſelf, and to the little ſocial or fcientific order within 
which it is circumſcribed. Thus, for example, if it takes a glimpſe 
of the celeſtial ſpheres, it will refer the formation of them to the la- 
bour of a glaſs-houſe; and, if it admits the exiſtence of a creating 
wer, it will repreſent him as a mechanic out of employment, 
amuſing himſelf with making globes, merely to have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing them turn round. It will conclude, from its own diſorder, 
that there is no ſuch thing as order in nature; from its own immor- 
tality, that there is no mortality. As it refers every thing to its own 
reaſon, and ſeeing no reaſon for exiſtence when it ſhall be no longer 
on the earth, it thence concludes, that, in fact, it ſhall not in that 
caſe exiſt, To be conſiſtent, it ought equally to conclude, on the 
ſame principle, that it does not exiſt now; for it certainly can diſ- 
cover, neither in itſelf, nor in any thing around, an actual reaſon 
for its exiſtence, - f | of 
We are convinced of our exiſtence by a power greatly ſuperior to 
our mind, which is ſentiment, or intellectual feeling. We are going 
to carry this natural inſtinct along with us into our reſearches new o 
pecting the exiſtence of the Deity, and the immortality of the ſoul ; 
ſubjects, on which our verſatile reaſon has ſo frequently engaged, 
tometimes on this, ſometimes on the other, de the queſtion, 
Though our inſufficiency be too great to admit of launching far into 
this unbounded career, we preſume to hope, that our perceptions, 
nay, our very miſtakes, may encourage men of genius to enter upon 
it. Theſe ſublime and eternal truths ſeem to us ſo deeply imprinted 
on the human heart, as to appear themſelves the principles of our 


intellectual feeling, and to manifeſt themſelves in our moſt ordinary 


affections, as in the wildeſt exceſſes of our paſſions. | 

The ſentiment of innocence exalts us toward the Deity, and 
prompts us to virtuous deeds. The Greeks and Romans employed 
little children to ſing in their religious feſtivals, and to preſent their 
offerings at the altar, in the view of rendering the gods, propitious to 
their country, by the ſpectacle of infant innocence. ' The fight of 
infancy calls men back to the ſentiments of nature. When Cato of 
Utica had formed the reſolution to put himſelf to death, his friends 
and ſervants concealed his ſword; and upon his demanding it with 
expreſſions of violent indignation, they delivered it to him by the 
hand of a child: but the corruption of the age in which he lived, 
had vr Wa in his heart the ſentiment which innocence ought to have 
excited. | 

The goſpel recommends us to become as little children: we call 
them innocents, noe nocentus, becaule they have not injured any one, 
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But, notwithſtanding the claims of their tender age, and the autho- 
Fity of the Chriſtian religion, to what barbarous education are they 
not abandoned ! 

The ſentiment of innocence is the native ſource of compaſſion : 
hence we are more deeply affected by the ſufferings of a child than 
by thofe of an old man. The reaſon is not, as certain philoſophers 
Pretend, becauſe the reſources and hopes of the child are inferior; for 
they are, in truth, greater than thoſe of the old man, who is fre- 
quently infirm, and haſtening to diſſolution; whereas the child is 
enrering into life : but the child has never offended ; he is innocent. 
This ſentiment extends even to animals, which, in many caſes, ex- 
cite our ſympathy more than rational creatures do, from this very 
conſideration, that they are harmleſs. 

The ſentiment of innocence developes, in the heart of man, a di- 
vine character, which is that of generoſity. It bears, not on the 
calamity abſtractedly conſidered, but on a moral quality, which it 
difcerns in the untortunate being who is the object of it. It derives 
increaſe from the view of i innocence, and ſometimes ſtill more from 
that of repentance. 

Man alone, of all animals, is ſuſceptible of pity; and this, not 
by a ſecret retroſpect to himſelf, as ſome enemies of the human race 
have pretended: for, were that the caſe, on ſtating a compariſon 
between a child and an old man, both of them unfortunate, we 
ought to be more affected by the miſery of the old man, conſidering 
that we are removing from the wretchedneſs of childhood, and 
drawing nearer to that of old age: the contrary, however, takes 
place, in virtue of the moral ſentiment which I have alleged. 
When an old man is virtuous, the moral ſentiment of his diſtreſs is 
excited in us with redoubled force; this is an evident proof, that 

ity in man is by no means an animal affection. The fight of a Be- 
Risvius is, accordingly, a moſt affecting object. If you heighten it 
by the introduction of a child holding | out his little hand to receive 
the alms beſtowed on that illuſtrious blind beggar, the impreſſion of pity 
is ſtill more powerful. But let me put a ſentimental caſe : Suppoſe 
you had fallen in with Beliſarius ſoliciting charity, on the one hand, 
and on the other, an orphan child, blind and w retched, and that you 
had but one crown, without the pollibility of dividing it; to which 
of the two would you have given it? 

If on reflection you find, that the eminent ſervices rendered by 
Beliſarius to his ungratetu] country have inclined the balance of 
ſentiment too decidedly in his favour, ſuppole the child overwhelmed 
with the woes of Beliſarius, and at the ſame time poſſeſſing ſome of 
his virtues, ſuch as having his eyes put out by his parents, and, ne- 
verthelets, continuing to beg alms for their relief; there would, in 
my opinion, be no room tor heſitation, provided a man felt only; 
for, if you reaſon, the caſe is entirely altered; the talents, the vic- 
tories, the renown, of the Grecian general, would preſently abſorb 
the calamitities of an obſcure child; Reaſon will recal you to the 
political intereſt, to the I human. The ſentiment of innocence is a 
ray of the divinity. It inveſts the unfortunate perſon with a celeſtial - 
radiance, which falls on the human heart, and recoils, kindling it 
into generoſity, that other flame of divine original. It alone ren- 
ders us ſenſible to the diſtreſs of virtue, by repreſenting it to us as 
AcapaÞle of doing harm; for otherwite, we might be induced to 


conſider 
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conſider it as ſufficient to itſelf. In this caſe, it would excite rather 
admiration than pity. a | 
This ſentiment is, ſtill farther, the ſource of love of our country, 
becauſe it brings to our recollection the gentle and pure affections 
of our earlier years. It encreaſes with extenſion, and expands with 
the progrels of time, as a ſentiment of a celeſtial and immortal na- 
ture. They have, in Swiſſerland, an ancient muſical air, and-ex- 
tremely ſimple, called the rans des vackes, —T his air produces an 
effect ſo powerful, that it was found neceſſary to prohibit the playing 
of it, in Holland and in France, before the Swiſs ſoldiers, becauſe it 
ſet them all a-deſerting one after another. 1 imagine, that the 
rans des vackes muſt imitate the lowing and bleating of the cattle, 
the repercuſſion of the echos, and other local aſſociations, which 
made the blood boil in the veins of thoſe poor ſoldiers, by recalling 
to their memory the valleys, the lakes, the mountains, of their coun- 
try, and at the ſame time, the companions of their earlier life, their 
firſt love, the recollection of their indulgent grand-fathers, and 
the like. | bs | 
The love of our country ſeems to ſtrengthen in proportion as it is 
innocent and unhappy. For this reaſon ſavages are fonder of their 
country than poliſhed nations are; and thoſe who inhabit regions 
rough and wild, ſuch as mountaineers, than thoſe who live in fertile 
countries and fine climates. IO 
Never could the court of Ruſſia prevail upon a fingle Samoiède ro 
leave the ſhores of the Frozen Ocean, and ſettle at Peterſburg. Some 
Greenlanders were brought, in the courſe of the laſt century, to the 
court of Copenhagen, where they were entertained with a profuſion 
of kindneſs, but ſoon fretted themſelves to death. Several of them 
. were drowned, in attempting to return to their country in an open 
boat. They beheld all the magnificence of the court of Denmark 
with extreme indifference; but there was one, in particular, whom 
they obſerved to weep every time he ſaw a woman with a child in 
her arms; hence they conjectured that this nafortunate man was a 
father. The gentleneſs of domeſtic education, undoubtedly, thus 
powerfully attaches theſe poor people to the place of their birth. It 
was this which inſpired the Greeks and Romans with fo much cou- 
rage in the defence of their country. The ſentiment of innocence 
{ſtrengthens the love of it, becaule it brings back all the affections of 
_ early life, pure, ſacred, and incorruptible. Virgil was well ac- 
quainted with the effect of this ſentiment, when he puts into the 
mouth of Niſus, who was diſſuading Euryalus from undertaking a 
noctural expedition, fraught with danger, thoſe affecting words? 


— AA 1 


— 


Te ſupe reſſe velim e tua vita dignior alas. 


If thou ſurvive me, I ſhall die content: 
Thy tender age deſerves the longer life. 


| 


But among nations with whom infancy is rendered miſerable, and 
's Corrupted by irkſome, ferocious, and unnatural, education, there 
no more love of country than there is of innocence. This is one 
of the cauſes which ſends ſo many Europeans rambling over the * 
world, and which accounts for our having ſo few modern monu- 
ments in Europe, becauſe the next generation never fails to deitroy 7 
the monuments of that which precedes it. This is the reaſon that 

Vol. III. No. 32. 1 | | our 
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our books, our faſhions, our cuſtoms, our ceremonies, and our lan- 
guages, become obſolete ſo ſoon, and are entirely different this age 
from what they were in the laſt; whereas all theſe particulars con- 
tinue the ſame among the ſendentary nations of Aſia, for a long ſeries 
of ages together; becauſe children brought up in Aſia, in the habi- 
tation of their parents, and treated with much gentleneſs, remain 
attached to the eſtabliſhments of their anceſtors out of gratitude to 
their memory, and to the places of their birth from the recollection 
of their happineſs and innocence, 

The ſentiment of admiration tranſports us immediately into the 
boſom of Deity. If it is excited in us by an object which inſpires 
delight, we convey ourſelves thither as to the ſource of joy; if ter- 
ror is rouſed, we fly thither for refuge. In either caſe, admiration 
exclaims in theſe words, “ Ah, my God!” This is, we are told, 
the effect of education merely, in the courſe of which, frequent 
mentior is made of the name of God; but mention is ſtill more fre- 


quently made of our father, of the king, of a protector, of a cele- 


brated literary character. How comes it, then, that when we feel 
ourſelves ſtanding in need of ſupport in ſuch unexpected concuſſions, 
we never exclaiun, Ah, my king!“ or, if ſcience were concerned, 
« Ah, Newton!“ 

It is certain, that if the name of the Deity be frequently mention- 
ed to us, in the progreſs of our education, the idea of it is quickly 
effaced in the uſual train of affairs of this world; why then have we 
recourſe to it in extraordinary emergencies? This ſentiment of na- 
ture is common to all nations, many of whom give no theological 
inſtruction to their children. I have remarked it in the negroes of 
the coaſt of Guinea, of Madagaſcar, of Caffraria, and Mofambique, 
the Tartars, and the Indians of the Malabar coaſt; in a word, as» 
mong men of every quarter of the world. I never ſaw a ſingle one, 
who, under the extraordinary motions of ſurprize, or of admiration, 
did not make in his own language the ſame exclamation which we 
do, and who did not lift up Iis hands and his eyes to heaven. 

The ſentiment ot admiration is the ſource of the inſtinct which 
men have 1n every age diſcovered for the marvellous. We are 
hunting after it continually, and every where, and we diffuſe it, 

rincipally, over the commencement and the cloſe of human life; 

wnce it is that the cradles and the tombs of ſo great a part of man- 
kind have been enveloped in fiction. It is the perennial ſource of our 
curioſity ; it diſcloſes itſelf from early infancy, and is long the com- 
panion of innocence. Whence could children derive the taſte for 
the marvellous? They muſt have tairy-tales; and men muſt have 
epic poems and operas. It is the marvellous which conſtitutes one 
of the grand charms of the antique ſtatues of Greece and Rome, re- 
preſenting heroes or gods, and which contributes, more than is ge- 
nerally imagined, to our delight, in the peruſal of the ancient hiſtory 
of thoſe countries. It is one of the natural reaſons which may be 
produced to the preſident Hainault, who expreſſes aſtoniſhment that 
we ſhould be more enamored of ancient hiſtory than of modern, e- 
Fpecially that of our own country: the truth is, independently of the 
patriotic ſentiments, which ſerve, at leaſt, as a pretext to the intri- 
gues of the great men of Greece and Rome, and which were fo 
entirely unknown to ours, that they frequently embroiled their 
country in maintaining the interelts of a particular houſe, and ſome- 
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times in aſſerting the honour of precedency, or of ſitting on a joint- 
ſtool; there is a marvellous in the religion of the ancients which 
conſoles and elevates human nature, whereas that of the Gauls ter- 
rifies and debaſes it. The gods of the Greeks and the Romans were 
patriots, like their great men. Minerva had given to them the olive, 
Neptune the horſe. Theſe gods protected the cities and the people. 
But thoſe of the ancient Gauls were tyrants, like their barons; they 


afforded protection only to the Druids. They muſt be glutted with 


human ſacrifices. In a word, this religion was ſo inhuman, that 
two ſucceſſive Roman Emperors, according to the teſtimony of Sue- 
tonius and Pliny, commanded it to be aboliſhed. 1 fay nothing of 
the modern intereſts of our hiſtory; but ſure I am, that the relations 


of our politics will never replace in it, to the heart of man, thoſe of 


the divinity. | 

I muſt obſerve that, as admiration is an involuntary movement of 
the ſoul towards Deity, and is of conſequence ſublime, ſeveral 
modern authors have ſtrained to multiply this kind of beauty in their 
productions, by an accumulation of ſurpriſing incidents; but nature 
employs them ſparingly in hers, becauſe man is incapable of fre- 
quently undergoing concuſſions ſo violent. She diſcloſes to us, by 
little and little, the light of the ſun, the expanſion of flowers, the 
formation of fruits. , She gradually induces our enjoyments by a long 
ſeries of harmonies ; ſhe treats us as human beings, that is, as ma- 
chines feeble and eaſily deranged ; ſhe veils Deity from our view, 
that we may be able to ſupport his approach. | 

This is the reaſon that myſtery poſſeſſes ſo many charms. Pictures 
Placed in the full glare of light, avenues in ſtraight lines, roſes fully 
blown, women in gaudy apparel, are far from being the objects 
which pleaſe us moſt. But ſhady vallies, paths winding about 
through the foreſts, flowers ſcarcely half-opened, and timid ſhep- 


herdeſſes, excite in us the ſweeteſt and the moſt laſting emotions. 


The lovelineſs and reſpectability of objects are increaſed by their 
myſteriouſneſs. Sometimes it is that of antiquity, which renders ſo 
many monuments venerable in our eyes; ſometimes it is that of 
diſtance, which diffuſes ſo many charms over objects in the horizon; 
ſometimes it is that of names. Hence the ſciences which retain the 
Greek names, though they frequently denote only the moſt ordinary 


things, have a more impoſing air of reſpe& than thoſe which have 


only modern names, though theſe may, in many caſes, be more in- 
genious and more uſeful. Hence, for example, the conſtruction of 
ſhips, and the art of navigation, are more lightly prized by ourno- 
dern literati, than ſeveral other phyſical ſciences of the moſt frivo- 
lous nature, but which are dignified by Greek names. Admiration, 
accordingly, is not a relation of the underſtanding, or a perception 
of our reaſon ; but a ſentiment of the ſoul, which ariſes in us, from 
a certain undeſcribable inſtinct of Deity, at ſight of extraordinary ob- 
jects, and from the very myſteriouſneſs in which they are involved. 
This is ſo indubitably certain, that admiration is deſtroyed by the 
{ſcience which enlightens us. If I exhibit to a ſavage an eolipile 
darting out a ſtream of inflamed ſpirit of wine, I throw him into an 
extaly of admiration; he feels himſelf diſpoſed to fall down and 
worſhip the machine ; he venerates me as the god of fire, as long as 
he comprehends it not; but no ſooner do I explain to him the na- 
ture of the proceſs, than his admiration ceaſes, and he looks upon 
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me as a cheat. For this reaſon it is that we admire only that whieh 
is uncommon, Were there to appear, over the horizon of Parts, 
one of thole parhelia which are ſo common at Spitzbergen, the 
whole inhabitants of the city would be in the ſtreets to gaze at it, 


and wonder. It is nothing more, however, than a reflection of the 


iun's diſk in the clouds; and no one ſtands till to contemplate the 
1un himſelf, becauſe the ſun is an object too well-known to beadmired. 
From an efiect of thoſe ineffable ſentiments, and of thoſe univer- 


ſal inſtinéts ot Deity, it is, that ignorance is become the inexhauſti- 


ble ſource of delight to man. We muſt take care not to confound, 
as all our mcoraliſts do, ignorance and error. Ignorance is the work 
of nature, and, in nlany caſes, a bleſſing to man; whereas error is 
frequently the fruit of our pretended human ſciences, and is always 
an evil. Let our political writers ſay what they will, while they 
boaſt of our wonderful progreſs in knowledge, and oppoſe to it the 
barbariſm of paſt ages, it was not ignorance which then fet all Europe 
on fire, and inundated it with blood, in ſettling religious diſputa- 
tions. A race of ignorants would have kept themſelves quiet. The 


milchief was done by perſons who were under the power of error, 


who, at that time, vaunted as much, perhaps, of their ſuperior il- 
lumination as we now-a-days dv of ours, and into each of whom 
the European ſpirit of education had inſtilled this error of early 
infancy, „Be the firſt.” 

How 'many evils does ignorance conceal from us, which we are 
doomed one Gay to encounter, in the courſe of human life, beyond 
the poſſibility of eſcaping ! the inconſtancy of friends, the revolu- 


tions of fortune, calumnies, and the hour of death itſelf, ſo tre- 


mendous to molt men. The knowledge of. ills like theſe would mar 
all the comfort of living. How many bleſſings does ignorance 
render ſublime ! the illuſions of friendſhip, and thoſe of love, the 
peripectives of hope, and the very treaſures which ſcience unfolds. 
"The {ciences inſpire delight only when we enter upon the ſtudy of 
them, at the period when the mind, in a ſtate of ignorance, plunges 
into the great career. It is the point of contact between light and 
darkneſs, which preſents to the eve the moſt favourable ſtate of 
vition : this is the harmonic point, which excites our admiration, 
when we are beginning to ſee clearly; but it laſts only a ſingle in- 
ſtant. It vanithes together with ignorance. The elements of 
geometry may have impaflioned young minds, but never the aged, 


unleſs in the cafe of certain illuſtrious mathematicians, who were 


proceeding from difcovery to diſcovery, Thoſe ſciences only, and 
thoſe paſſions, which are ſubjected to doubt and chance, form en- 
thuſſaſts at every age of life, ſuch as chemiſtry, avarice, play, and love. 

For one pleaſure which ſcience beſtows, and cauſes to periſh in 
the beltowing, Ignorance preſents us with a thouſand, which flatter 
us infinitely more. You demonſtrate to me that the ſun is a fixed 
globe, the attrabtion of which gives to the planets one half of their 
movements. Had they, who believed it to be conducted round the 
world by Apollo, an idea Jefs ſublime ? They imagined, at leaſt, 
thatihe attention of a god pervaded the earth, together with the 
rays of the orb of day. It is ſcience which has dragged down the 
chalte Dana from her nocturnal car: ſhe has baniſhed the Hama- 
dryads from the antique foreits, and the gentle Naiads from the 
fountains, Ignorance had invited the gods, to partake of its your 
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and its woes, to man's wedding, and to his grave; ſcience diſcerns 
nothing in either, except the elements merely, She has abandoned 
man to his fellow, and thrown him upon the earth as into a deſert. 
Ah! whatever may be the names which man gives to the different 
kingdoms of nature, celeſtial ſpirits, undoubtedly, regulate their com- 
binations ſo ingenious, ſo varied and ſo uniform; and man, who, 
could beſtow nothing _ himſelf, is not the only being in the 
univerſe who partakes of intelligence. 

It is not to the illumination of ſcience that the Deity communicates 
the moſt profound ſentiment of his attributes, but to our ignorance. 
Night conveys to the mind a much grander idea of infinity than all 
the glare of day. In the day-time, I ſee but one ſun; during the 

Are thoſe very ſtars we behold ſo variouſly coloured, really ſuns? 
Are thoſe planets, which revolve around ours, actually inhabited, 
as ours is ? From whence came the planet Cybele, diſcovered. but 
yeſterday by a German of the name of Herſchel ? It has been run- 
ning its race from the beginning of the creation, and was, till of 
late, unknown to us. Whither go thoſe uncertainly revolving 
comets, traverſing the regions of unbounded {pace ? Of what con- 
fiſts that milky way which divides the firmament of heaven? What 


are thoſe two dark clouds, placed toward the antar&ic pole, near 


- 


the croſs of the ſouth ? Can there be ſtars which diffuſe darkneſs, 
conformably to the belief of the ancients? Are there places in the 
firmament which the light never reaches? The ſun diſcovers to me 
only a terreſtrial infinity, and the night diſcloſes an infinity altogether 
celeſtial. O, myſterious ignorance, draw thy hallowed curtains over 
thoſe enchanting ſpectacles! Permit not human ſcience to apply to 
them its cheerleſs compaſſes. Let not virtue be reduced, henceforth, 
to look for her reward from the juſtice and the ſenſibility of a globe! 
Permit her to think that there are in the univerſe, deſtinies far dif- 
ferent from thoſe which fill up the meaſure of woe upon this earth. 

Science 1s continually ſhewing us the boundary of our reaſon, and 
ignorance is for ever removing it. I take care, in my ſolitary ram-. 
bles, not to aſk information reſpecting the name and quality of the 
perſon who owns the caſtle which I perceive at a diſtance. The 
liftory of the maſter frequently disfigures that of the landſcape. It 
is not ſo with the Hiſtory of Nature; the more her works are ſtudied, 
the more is our admiration excited. There is one cale only in which 
the knowledge of the works of men is agreeable to us, it is when 
the monument which we contemplate has been the abode of good- 
neſs, What little ſpire is that which 1 perceive at Montmorency? 
It is that of St. Gratian, where Catinat lived the life of a ſage, and 
under which his aſhes are laid to reſt. My ſoul, circumſcribed 
within the precincts of a ſmall village, takes its flight, and ranges 
over the capacious ſphere of the age of Louis XIV. and haſtens 
thence to expatiate through a ſphere more ſublime than that of the 
world, the ſphere of virtue. When 1 am incapable of procuring 
tor myſelf ſuch perſpectives as theſe, ignorance of places anſwers 


my purpoſe much better than the knowledge of them could do. 


I have no occaſion to be informed that ſuch a foreſt belongs to an 
abbey or to a duchy, in order to feel how majeſtic it is. Its an- 
cient trees, its profound glades, its ſolemn'filent ſolitudes, are fuf- 
fictent for me. The moment I ceaſe to behold man there, that mo- 
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ment I feel a preſent Deity. Let me give ever ſo little ſcope to my 
ſentiment, there is no landſcape but what I am able to ennoble. 
Theſe vaſt meadows are metamorphoſed into oceans; theſe mift- 
clad hills are iflands emerging above the horizon ; that city below, 
is a city of Greece, dignified by the reſidence of Socrates and 
. Xenophon. Thanks to my ignorance, I can give the reins to the 
inſtinct of my ſoul, I -plungerinto infinity. I prolong the diſtance 
of places by that of ages; and, to complete the illuſion, I make 
that enchanted ſpot the habitation of virtue. 


Or Tue DIET or THE EGYPTIANS. 


| be other nations diet is nothing more than a teſt of opulence, or of 
4 the progreſs of luxury; in Egypt it becomes an inlet into re- 
ligion, manners, and character, of this ſingular people. The pecu- 
Jar circumſtances of their climate and foil made it expedient for the 
Egyptians to have a particular attention to their diet; hence moſt of 
their religious obſervances :—Mofes adopted many of theſe, but 
wiſely deſerted the ſyſtem in ſome points, conſulting the character 
of his people, and the circumſtances of the country in which they 
were to live. Pythagoras was not ſo wiſe; having paſſed into 
Egypt, and ſubmitted to circumciſion, he, in the true ſpirit of a 
fanatic, would have all or none, ſo adopted the intire dietetic ſyſtem: 
after this, travelling into India, he embraced without reſerve the 
regimen of the Bramins, forbidding all animal food, as the Egyptians 
had done that of fiſh, and of many vegetables: thus his ſyſtem be- 
came an abſurd union of the two ; each of which had been calcu- 
lated for a different climate, and neither for that in which he and 
his followers were to obſerve it. To a genuine bigot, doctrine is 
every thing; common ſenſe is nothing. Leproſy, ſore eyes, and 
gonorrhea, are endemfc in Egypt: the elephantialis, a ſpecies of 
Jeproſy peculiar to the Egyptians, above all corrupts the ſpermatic 
Juices ; this accounts for the origin of the gonorrhea in Egypt; as 
- Iikewile for the invention of circumciſion. . 

The prieſts abſtained from all kinds of fiſh, as productive of 
ſcurvy ; the people were indulged in the uſe of ſach as were leaſt 
ſo: ſhell- fiſh, and#n general thoſe of the ſcaly tribe, were deemed 
the moſt innocent. The firſt magiſtrates, eſpecially the Pharaohs, 
were not allowed to drink wine. Pythagoras or ae the prohibi- 
tion: ſuch a ſect could not laſt long. Apollonius Tyanzus, a bigot 
worthy of his maſter, endeavoured to revive it, but in vain. The 
fleſh of ſwine was totally prohibited, except twice a year, when the 
common people were indulged in the uſe of it. The fleſh of gooſe 
and pigeon was the moſt eſteemed; and therefore reſerved for the 
prieſts and the king. T2: 

The Egyptian Lent of forty days, was a dietetic inſtitution : 
they had ſeveral ſmaller Lents of ſix days: during all theſe the 
huſband was not allowed to ſleep with his wife. Their Lent was 
kept in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year : at this day, the better ſort of 
the inhabitants, in the hot months, take their meals in the cool of 
the morning and evening. Mahomet borrowed his Lent, the time 
of keeping it, and the abſtaining from wine, from the Egyptians :— 
Ceft en Egypte qu'il faut chercher la racine de la plus-part des tnftututions 
religieuſes + It is from Egypt that we mult trace the origin of moſt 
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i 
religious inſtitutions.” Moſes was not ſo bold as Mahomet ; he 
knew his people too well to venture on the prohibition of wine. 

The Egyptians conſecrated onions, that is, prohibited the eating 
of them, on account of their being ſtimulating and hurtful to the 
eyes: it is in this point of view that we are to conſider their conſe- 
crations in general. The Chineſe have never conlecrated either 
vegetables or animals, therefore eat of all. The Egyptians hated 
ſtrangers, and therefore fair hair, by which they were diſtinguiſhed: 


it is remarkable that the Chineſe have the ſame averſion. 


Tux BIRD-CATCHER ax CANARY - Ax AFFECTING 
ANECDOTE. | 
[Faom Ma. PRATT's GLEANINGS.] 


13 pretty country of Skuytz, ſouthward of Weſtphalia, they 
have an idea that cats are to be reconciled to a new reſidence 
only by coercive meaſures. In purſuance of which notion, a widow 
woman, at whoſe houſe I lodged, impriſoned a poor cat three nights 


and days in a dark room, to the entire deſtruction of my reſt, and 


almoſt to the cat's inſanity, in order to make her in love with her 
new houſe. Now in England, you know, where cats are not a whit 
more remarkable for an amiable diſpoſition, we ſhould have ſtroaked 
the poor animal till ſhe purred approbation; we ſhould have per- 
mitted her to feed and fleep the firſt night by our fire-ſide, and fo 
hoſpitably treated her, that at the breakfaſt table next morning, ſhe 
would have found herſelf one of the family. | TY 

Not that I would have you ſuppoſe J an am advocate for the feline 
race, except on general principles of juſtice and mercy. A dog is 
often an example to his maſter, and a proper object of his love, ho- 
nour, imitation, and good faith. But'a cat IL take to be (with very 
rare exceptions indeed) both a traitor and 'a ſycophant. She is won 
to you only by fawnings, and, if you punith her on ever ſo juſt a 
cauſe, ſhe either ſtrikes immediately, or owns you a grudge, the un- 
executed malice of which ſhe can hold till an opportunity of ven- 


geance occurs. Even when you imagine you have gained her at- 


fections, ſhe will deſert you, like a faithleſs lover, and elope from 
your arms. 8 | 
Perhaps, you may not think this the proper moment to introduce 
an anecdote of one of theſe infidious creatures. You may fuſpect 
me of imitating the grimalkin diſpoſition by ſitting down in malice, 
Were I about to become an accuſer, it might be ſo: but what I have 
now to mention exhibits no charge, though it will report an un- 
lucky event. f 
In the town of Cleves, where I was reſiding with a Pruſſian family 
during the time of the fair, a travelling band of German muſicians, 
who commonly ply the houſes at theſe times, prefented themſelves 
and were ſuffered to play; and, juſt as they were making their tows 
tor the money they received for their harmony, a bird-catcher, who 
had rendered himſelf famous for'educating and calling forth the ta- 
lents of the feathered race, made his appearance, and was well re- 
ceived by our party, which was numerous and benevolent. The 
muſicians, who had heard of this bird-catcher's fame, begged per- 
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miſſion to ſtay ; dnd the maſter of the houſe, who had a great ſhare 
of good-nature, indulged their curioſity : a curioſity, indeed, which 
every body participated ; for all that we have heard or ſeen of learned 
pigs, aſſes, dogs, and horſes, was ſaid to be extinguiſhed in the 
wonderful wiſdom, which blazed in the genius of this bird-catcher's 
canary. The canary was produced, and the owner harangued him in 
the following manner, placing him upon his fore- finger. Bijou 
(jewel), you are now in the preſence of perſons of great ſagacity and 
honour : take heed you do not deceive the expectations they have 
conceived of you from the world's report: you have got laurels ; 
beware their withering. In a word, deport yourſelf like the bijou 
(the jewel) of canary birds, as you certainly are. 

All this time the bird ſeemed to liſten, and, indeed, placed him- 
ſelf in the true attitude of attention, by ſloping his head to the ear 
of the man, and then diſtinctly nodding twice when his maſter left 
off ſpeaking; and, if ever nods were intelligible and promiſſory, 
theſe were two of them. N | 
bib That's good, ſays the maſter, pulling off his hat to the bird. 
Rt | Now, then, let us fee if you are a canary of honour. Give us a 
| | tune :— The canary ſung. Pſhaw, that's too harſh : 'tis the note of 

a raven with a hoarſeneſs upon him: ſomething pathetic. The 
canary whiſtled as if its little throat was changed to a lute. Faſter, 
ſays the man. —Slower—very well—but what a plague is this foot 
about, and this little head. No wonder you are out, Mr. Bijou, 
when you forgot your time. That's a jewel.—Bravo, bravo, my 
little man. | 

All that he was ordered or reminded of did he do to admiration. 
His head and foot beat time—humoured the variations both of tone 
and movement, and “ the ſound was a juſt echo to the ſenſe,” ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt laws of poetical and (as it ought to be) of 
muſical compoſition, —Bravo! bravo! re-echoed from all parts of 
the dining-room.—The muſicians ſwore the canary was a greater 
maſter of muſic than any of their band. 

And do you not ſhew your ſenſe of this civility, fir, cries the 
bird-catcher, with an angry air. The canary bowed moſt reſpect- 
fully, to the great delight of the company. His next atchievement 
was going through martial exerciſe with a ſtraw gun, after which, 

Poor bijou, ſays his owner, thou haſt had hard work, and muſt be a 
little weary : a few performances more, and thou ſhalt repoſe. 
154 Shew the ladies how to make a curtſey. Fe 
ARE The bird here croſſed his taper legs, and ſunk and roſe with an 
4 eaſe and grace that would have put half our belles to the bluſh— 
Bet. That's my fine bird—and now a bow, head and foot correſponding. 
195: Here the ſtriplings for ten miles round London might have bluſhed 
if 148 alſo. Let us finiſh with a hornpipe, my brave little fellow—that's 
it—keep it up, keep it up. 

The activity, glee, ſpirit, and accuracy, with which this laſt order 
was obeyed, wound up the applauſe (in which all the muſicians 
joined, as well with their inſtruments as their clappings) to the 
higheſt pitch of admiration, Bijou himſelf, ſeemed to feel the 
ſacred thirſt of fame, and ſhook his little plumes, and carolled an 
To pean that ſounded like the conſcious notes of victory. | 

Thou haſt done all my biddings bravely, ſaid the maſter, caref- 
fing his feathered ſervant; now then, take a nap, while 1 —_ thy 

place. 
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place. Hereupon the canary went into a counterfeit ſlumber, ſo 


like the effect of the poppied god, firſt ſhutting one eye, then the 
other, then nodding, then dropping ſo much on one ſide that the 
hands of ſeveral of the company were ſtretched out to ſave him from 
falling, and, juſt as thoſe hands approached his feathers, ſuddenly re- 
covering and dropping as much on the other; at length the ſleep 
ſeemed to fix him in a ſteady poſture ; whereupon the man took him 
from his finger, and laid him flat upon the table, where the man 
aſſured us he would remain in a good ſound fleep, while he himſelf 
had the honour to do his beſt to fill up the interval. Accordingly, 
after drinking a glaſs of wine, (in the progreſs of taking off which 
he was interrupted by the canary-bird ſpringing ſuddenly up to 
aſſert his right to a ſhare, really putting his little bill into the glaſs, 
and then laying himſelf down to fleep again,) the owner called him 
a ſaucy fellow, and began to ſhew off his own independent powers 
of entertaining. The orte of theſe lay chiefly in balancing with 
a tobacco-pipe, while he ſmoked with another, and ſeveral of the 
politions were ſo difficult to be preſerved, yet maintained with ſuch 
dexterity, that the general attention was fixed upon him. But, while 
he was thus exhibiting, a huge black cat, who had been no doubt 
on the watch, from ſome unobſerved corner ſprung upon the table, 
ſeized the poor canary 1n its mouth, and ruſhed out of the window 
in deſpite of oppoſition. Though the dining-room was emptied in 
an inſtant, it was a vain purſuit ; the life of the bird was gone, and 
its mangled body was brought in by the unfortunate owner in ſuch 
diſmay, accompanied by ſuch looks and language, as muſt have 
awaked pity ina miſanthrope. He ſpread himſelf half. length over the 
table, and mourned his canary-bird with the moſt undiſſembled ſor- 
row. Well may I grieve for thee, poor little thing; well may I 
grieve : more than tour years haſt thou fed from my hand, drank 
trom my lip, and flept in my boſom. I owe to thee my ſupport, 
my health, my ſtrength, and my happineſs ; without thee what will 
become of me ! Thou it was who enſured my welcome in the beſt 
company. It was thy genius only made me welcome. But thy 
death is a juſt puniſhment for my vanity : had I relied only on thy 
happy powers, all had been well, and thou hadſt been perched on 
my finger, or lulled in my breaſt, at this moment 1 but truſting to my 
own talents, and gloritying myſelf in them, a judgment has fallen 
upon me, and thou art dead and mangled on this table. 

Accurſed be the hour I entered this houſe! and more accurſed 
the deteſtable monſter that killed thee! Accurſed be myſelf, for L. 
contributed, I ought not to have taken away my eyes when thine 
were cloſed in frolic. O, bijou, my deareſt only bijou, would I 
were dead alſo! | 

As near as the ſpirit of his diſordered mind can be transfuſed, ſich 
was the language and ſentiment of the forlorn bird-catcher ; whoſe 
deſpairing motion and frantic air no words can paint. He took from 
his pocket a little green bag of faded velvet, and taking out of 'it 
ſome wool and cotton, that were the wrapping' of whiſtles, bird- 
calls, and other inſtruments of his trade, (all of which he threw on 
the table, “ as in ſcorn,“) and making a couch, placed the mutilated 
limbs and ravaged feathers of his canary upon it, and renewed his 
lamentations. | 
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Theſe were now much ſoftened, as is ever the caſe, when the rage 
of grief yields to its tenderneſs : when it is too much overpowered 
by the effect to advert to the cauſe. It is needleſs to obſerve that 
every one of the company ſympathiſed with him. But none more 
than the band of muſicians, who, being engaged in a profeſſion that 
naturally keeps the ſenſibilities more or leſs in exerciſe, felt the 
diſtreſs of the poor bird-man with peculiar force. It was really a 
banquet to fee theſe people gathering themſelves into a knot, and 
after whiſpering, and wiping their eyes, depute one from among 
them to be the medium of conveying into the pocket of the bird- 
man the very contribution they had juſt before received for their 
own efforts. 'The poor fellow, perceiving them, took from the 
pocket the little parcel they had rolled up, and brought out with it, 
by an unlucky accident, another little bag, at the fight of which he 
was extremely agitated; for it contained the ca ſeed, the food 
of the ““ dear loſt companion of his art.” There is no giving lan- 
guage to the effect of this trifling circumſtance upon the poor fel- 
low ; he threw down the contribution money that he brought from 
his pocket along with it, not with an ungratetul but with a deſperate 
hand. He opened the bag, which was faſtened with red tape, and 
taking out ſome of the ſeed put it to the very bill of the lifeleſs bird, 
exclaimiag—No, poor bijou, no—thou canſt not peck any more 
out of this hand, that has been thy feeding place ſo many years— 
thou canſt remember how happy we both were when I bought this 
bag full for thee. Had it been filled with gold, thou hadſt deſerved 
it. It ſhall be filled, —and with gold, ſaid the maſter of the houſe, 
if 1 could afford it. | 

The good man roſe from his ſeat, which had long been uneaſy to 
him, and, gently taking the bag, put into it ſome ſilver; ſaying, as he 
handed it to his neareſt neighbour, Who will refuſe to follow my 
example? it is not a ſubſcription for mere charity, it is a tribute to 
one of the rareſt things in the whole world; namely, to real feeling, 
in this ſophiſtical, pretending, parading, age. If ever the paſſion 
of love and gratitude was in the heart of man, it is in the heart of. 
that unhappy fellow, and whether the object that calls out ſuch feel- 
ings be bird, beaſt, fiſh, or man, it is alike virtue, and—ought to 
be rewarded—ſaid his next neighbour, putting into the bag his 
quota, It is luperfluous to tell you, that after the ſeed had been 
taken wholly away, and put very delicately out of the poor man's 
ſight, every body moſt chearfully contributed to make up a purſe, to 
repair (as much as money could) the birdman's loſs. The laſt per- 
jon applied to, was a very beautitul German young lady, who, as ſhe 
placed her bounty into the bag, cloſed it immediately after, and 
bluſhed. As there arc all forts of bluſhes, (at leaſt one to every 
action of our lives, that is worth auy characteriſtic feeling, ſuppoſing 
the actor can feel at all,) ſuſpicion would have thought this young 
lady, who was ſo anxious to conceal her gift, gave little or nothing; 
but candour, who reaſons in a different manner, would ſuppoſe 
what was really the caſe—that it was a bluſh, not of avarice and 
deception, but of benevolence graced by modeſty. Curioſity, how- 
ever, caught the bag, opened it, and turned out its contents, among 
which was a golden Gucat, that by its date and brightneſs had been 
hoarded. Ah ha, ſaid curioſity, who does this belong to, I. 
wonder? Guilt and innocence, avarice and benignity, are alike 
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honeſt in one point; ſince they all in the moment of attack, by ſome 
means or another, diſcover what they wiſh to conceal, There was 
not in the then large company a ſingle perſun, who could not have 
exclaimed to this young lady, with aſſurance of the truth Thou art 
the woman! There was no denying the fact; it was written on 
every feature of her enchanting face. She ſtruggled, however, 
with the accuſation, almoſt to tears, but they were ſuch tears as woul 
have given luſtre to the fineſt eyes in the world, for they gave luftre - 
to hers. Well then, if nobody elfe will own this neglected ducat, 
cried the maſter of the houſe, who was uncle to the lady above- 
mentioned, I will: whereupon he took it from the heap, and ex- 
changed it for two others, which enriched the collection. | 

While the buſineſs of the heart was thus carrying on, the poor 
bird- man, who was the occaſion and object of it, was atfirſt divided 
by contrary emotions of pain and pleafure : his eye ſometimes di- 
rected to the maſſacred canary, and ſometimes to the company: at 
length generoſity proved the ſtronger emotion, and grief ebbed 
away. He had loſt a bird, but he had gained the good will of many 
human beings. That bird, it is true, was his pride and ſupport, 
but this was not the criſis any longer to bewail its fate. He accepted 
the contribution-purſe, by one means or another filled like the ſack 
of Benjamin, even to the brim, and bowed, but ſpoke not; then, 
folding up the corpſe of the canary in its wool and cotton ſhroud, de- 
parted with one of thoſe looks, that the moment it is ſeen is felt 
and underſtood, but for which, being too powerſul for deſcription, 
no language has yet been provided. On going out he beckoned the 
niuficians to follow. They did fo, ſtriking a few chords that would 
have graced the funeral of Juliet.— My very ſoul purſued the ſounds, 
and ſo did my feet. I haltened to the outer door, and ſaw the bird- 
man contending about returning the money, which the founders of 
the benevolence (for ſuch were the muſicians) had ſubſcribed. 


— 


DESCRIPTION oF THE BOSHIES-MEN Ar THe 
CAPE or GOOD HOPE, 


"HE Boſhies-men are a ſpecies of Hottentot, ſo called, accord. 
ing to Dr. Sparrman, from their dwelling in woody or moun- 
tainous places, They are ſworn enemies to a paſtoral life. Some 
ot their maxims are, to live on hunting and plunder, and never to 
keep any animal alive for the ſpace ot one night. By this means 
they render themſelves odious to the reſt of the inhabitants of the 
Cape; and are purſued and exterminated like the wild beaſts, whoſe 
manners they have aſſumed. Others of them again are kept alive, 
and made flaves of. Their weapons are poiſoned arrows, which 
ſhot out of a ſmall bow will fly to the diſtance of 200 paces, and will 
hit a mark with a tolerable degree of certainty at the diſtance of 50 
or even 100 paces. From this diſtance they can by ſtealth, as it 
were, convey death to the game they hunt for food, as well as to 
their foes, and even to ſo large and tremendous a beaſt as the lion; this 
nobte animal thus falling by a weapon which perhaps it deſpiſed, or even 
did not take notice of. The Hottentot, in the mean time, concealed 
and ſafe in his ambulh, is abſolutely certain of the operation of his 
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poiſon, which he always culls of the moſt virulent kind; and it is 
ſaid he has only to wait a few minutes in order to ſee the wild beaſt 
languiſh and die. The dwellings of theſe foes to a paſtoral life are 
encrally not more agreeable than their maxims and manners. Like 
the wild beaſts, buſhes and clifts in rocks by turns ſerve them inſtead 
of houſes : and ſome of them are ſaid to be ſo far worſe than beaſts, 
that their ſoil has been found cloſe by their habitations. A great 
many of them are entirely naked; but ſuch as have been able to 
rocure the ſkin of any ſort of animal, great or ſmall, cover their 
dies with it from the ſhoulders downwards as far as it will reach, 
wearing it till it falls off their backs in rags. As ignorant of agri- 
culture as apes and monkies, like them they are obliged to wander 
about over hills and dales after certain wild roots, berries, and plants 
(which they eat raw), in order to ſuſtain a life that this miſerable 
food would ſoon extinguiſh and deſtroy were they uſed to better fare. 
Their table, however, is ſometimes compoſed of ſeveral other diſhes, 
among which they may be reckoned the larvæ of inſets, or that 
kind of caterpillars from which butterflies are generated; and in 
like manner a ſort of white ants (the termes), graſhoppers, ſnakes, 
and ſome ſorts of ſpiders. With all theſe changes of diet, the 
Boſhies-man 1s nevertheleſs frequently in want, and famiſhed to ſuch 
a degree as to waſte almoſt to a ſhadow. * It was with no ſmall a- 
ſtoniſhment (fays Dr. Sparrman), that I for the firſt time ſaw in 
Lange Kloof a lad belonging to this race of men with his face, arms, 
legs, and body, ſo monſtroufly ſmall and withered, that I could not 
have been induced to ſuppoſe but that he had been brought to that 
ſtate by the fever that was epidemic in thoſe parts, had I not ſeen 
him at the ſame time run like a lapwing. It required but a few weeks 
to bring one of theſe ſtarvelings to a thriving ſtate, and even to make 
Lim fat; their ſtomachs being ſtrong enough to digeſt the great 
quantity of food with which they are crammed, as they may rather 
be ſaid to bolt than eat. It ſometimes happens indeed that they 
cannot long retain what they have taken in; but this circumſtance, 
it is ſaid, does not hinder them from beginning again upon a new 
ſcore.” 

The capture of ſlaves from among this race of men is by no means 
difficult; and is effected in the following manner. Several far- 
mers that are in want of ſervants join together and take a journey to 
that part of the country where the Boſhies-men live. They them- 
ſelves, as well as their Lego- Hottentots, or elſe ſuch Boſhies- men as 
have been caught ſome time before, and have been trained up to fi- 
delity in their ſervice, endeavour to ſpy out where the wild Boſhies- 
men have their haunts. This is beſt diſcovered by the ſmoke of 
their fires. They are found in ſocieties from 10 to 15 and 100, 
reckoning great and (mall together. Notwithſtanding this, the far- 
mers will venture in a dark night and ſet upon them with fix or eight 
people, which they contrive to do by previouſly ſtationing themſelves 
at ſome diſtance round about the craal. They then give the alarm 
by firing a gun or two. By this means there is ſuch a conſternation 
ſpread over the whole body of theſe favages, that it is only the moſt 
bold and intelligent among them that have the courage to break 
through the circle and ſteal off. Theſe the captors are glad enough 
to get rid of at ſo eaſy a rate; being better pleaſed with thoſe that 
ure stupid, timorous, and (truck with amazement, and who conſe- 
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quently allow themſelves to be taken and carried into bondage. 
They are however, at firſt treated by gentle methods; that is, the 
victors intermix the faireſt promiſes with their threats, and endea- 
your, if poſſible, to ſhoot ſome of the larger kinds of game for their 
priſoners, ſuch as buffaloes, ſea-cows, and the like. Such agreeable 
baits, together with a little tobacco, ſoon induce them, continually 
cockered and feaſted as they are, to go with a tolerable degree of 
cheerfulneſs to the coloniſts place of abode. There this luxurious 
junketting upon meat and fat is exchanged for more moderate por- 
tions, conſiſting for the moſt part of butter-milk, frumenty, and 
haſty-pudding. This diet, nevertheleſs, makes the Boſhies-men fat 
in a few weeks. However, he ſoon finds his good living em- 
bittered by the maundering and grumbling of his maſter and 
miſtreſs. The words ”guzerz and tgaunatſi, which perhaps are beſt 
tranſlated by thoſe of“ young ſorcerer” and “ imp,” are expreſſions 
vw hich he muſt frequently put up with, and ſometimes a few curſes 
and blows into the bargainz and this for negleét, remiſſneſs, or 
idleneſs : which laſt failure, if it cannot be ſaid to be born with him, 
is however in a manner naturalized in him. So that, both by na- 
ture and cuſtom deteſting all manner of labour, and now from his 
greater corpulency becoming ſtill more ſlothful, and having beſides 
been uſed to a wandering life ſubject to no controul, he moſt ſenſibly 
teels the want of his liberty. No wonder, then, that he generally 
endeavours to regain it by making his eſcape: but what is really a 
ſubject for wonder is, that when one of theſe poor devils run away 
from his ſervice, or more properly bondage, he never takes with 
him any thing that does not belong to him. This is an inſtance of 
moderation in the ſavages towards their tyrants which is univerſally 
atteſted, and at the ſame time praiſed and admired by the coloniſts 
themſelves; which, however, I cannot eaſily reconcile with what 
have learned of the human heart. Is it in conſequence of their 
tearing to meet with harder uſage in caſe they ſhould be retaken ? 
his tar, however, is certain, that none of this ſpecies of Hottentots 
are much given to violence or revenge. Free from many wants and de- 
fires that torment the reſt of mankind, they are little if at all ad- 
dicted to thieving, if we except brandy, victuals, and tobacco. It 
is not improbable likewiſe, that the advantages accruing from a theft 
may be overlooked by them, when their thoughts are taken up with 
regaining their liberty, the greateſt of all treaſures. It is neceſſary 
to obſerve here, that ſome of the Hottentots or Boſhies-men, who 
are thus forced into the ſervice of the coloniſts, live in ſmall] ſocieties 
peaceably and quietly in deſert tracts, where the coloniſts cannot 
caſily come at them, and are ſometimes in the poſſeſſion of a few 
cows. Theſe people probably originate from Boſhies- men who have 
run away trom the coloniſts ſervice. 
I mutt confeſs (continues Dr. Sparrman,) that the Boſhies-men 
in ſome huſbandmens ſervice are treated in the gentleſt manner, and 
perhaps even without ever having a harſh word given them; live 
very well with regard to proviſions; are well clad, relatively to 
their condition of life; and are very comfortably lodged, in compa- 
riſon of what others are, in their own ſtraw cattages. The chief of 
their buſineſs perhaps conſiſts in tending a herd of cattle or flock of 
ſnenp during the heat of the day, when they have an opportunity of 
z*iting into a gentle ſtate of intoxication by ſmoking e a 
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ſtate which excites in them ſenſations of as agreeable a nature as the 
frenzy produced by ſpirituous liquors and opium ſeems to afford to 
many others, who are never at eaſe but when they can procure to 
themſelves this delicious pleaſure. And yet, though they may thus 
agreeably paſs away, the otherwiſe tedious hours of their- lives in 
{ſmoking and ſleep, they nevertheleſs generally vun away. The co- 
loniſts wonder at this, as a procedure entirely devoid of reaſon ; 
without perceiving, that in ſo doing they ſuppoſe the Hottentots not 
endued with a deſire, which has its immediate foundation in nature, 
and which is common to the human race, and even to moſt brute 
animals, viz. an earneft longing after their birth-place and families, 
and eſpecially after their hberty. | | 

«© The flave bulineſs, that violent outrage to the natural rights of 


mankind, always in itſelf a crime, and which leads to all manner of 


miſdemeanors and wickedneſs, is exerciſed by the coloniſts in gene- 
ral with-a cruelty towards the nation of Boſhies- men which merits 


the abhorrence of every one; though I have been told that they 


pique themſelves upon it : and not only is the capture of thoſe Hot» 
tentots conſidered by them merely as a party of pleaſure, but in cold 
blood they deſtroy the bands which nature has knit between huſbands 
and their wives and children. Not content, for inſtance, with 
having torn-an' unhappy woman from the embraces of her huſband, 


her only protection and comfort, they endeavour all they can, and 


that chiefly at night, to deprive her likewiſe of her infants; for it 
has been-obferved, that the mothers can ſeldom perſuade themſelves 
to flee from their tender offspring. The amiable tenderneſs of the 
mother, which perhaps glows with a more lively flame in the breaſt 
of this poor heathen than in thoſe of her Chriſtian tyrants, is the 
very circumſtance laid hold on by their perſecutors in order to rivet 
the chains of this wretched female ſo much the faſter. There are 
fome mothers, however, that ſet themſelvs free, when they have 
loft all hopes of ſaving their children. After having made their 
elcape, they ſometimes keep ſecretly about the neighbourhood, in 
hopes of finding ſome opportunity of recovering their infants again.” 


DESCRIPTION or THE ATMOSPHERE. 


HE atmoſphere compriſes the whole maſs of fluid conſiſting of 

air, aqueous and other vapours, electric fluid, &c. ſurround- 

ing the earth to a conſiderable height. The compoſition of that part 
of our atmoſphere properly called air, was till lately very much un- 
known. In former times it was ſuppofed to be a ſimple, homo- 
geneous, and elementary, fluid. The experiments of Dr. Prieſtley 
dilcovered, that the pureſt kind of air, which he called dephlogiſti- 
cated, was 1n reality a compound, and might be artificially produced 
in various ways. His firit conjectures concerning its component parts 
were, that it conſiſted of earth, nitrous acid, and phlogiſton. Sub- 
ſequent experiments rendered theſe conjectures dubious; and at 
laſt it was ſuppoſed that dephlogiſticated air is a pure elementry ſub- 
ſtance, the vivifying principle to animals, and the acidifying prin- 
ciple throughout all nature. This dephlogiſticated air, however, is 
but a ſmall part of the compoſition of our atmoſphere. According 
to the moſt accurate computations, the air we uſually breathe is com- 


poſed of only one-tourth of this dephlogiſticated air, or perhaps 
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leſs ; the other three or four parts conſiſting of what Dr. Prieſtley 
calls phlogiſticated, and M. Lavoiſier mephitic, air. This by itſelf. 
is abſolutely noxious, and exceedingly poiſonous to animals: though 
it ſeems only to be negatively ſo; for, when mixed in a certain pro- 
portion with dephlogiſticated air, it may be breathed with ſafety, 
which could not be if it contained any ingredient abſolutely un- 
friendly to the human conſtitution, 'The other parts, viz. the pure 
dephlogiſticated air, ſeems to ſtand much in the ſame relation to plants 
that phlogiſticated air does to animals; that is, it would prove. 


poiſonous and deſtroy them if they were to depend upon it entirely. | 


tor their ſubſiſtence; but, as they derive their nouriſhment partly 
from the air and partly from the ſoil, it thence happens, that the 
plants which are ſet to grow in dephlogiſticated air do not die in- 
ſtantly, as animals do in the phlogiſticated kind, but remain for ſome 
time weak and ſickly. 

The other component parts of our atmoſphere are ſo various, and 
of ſuch heterogeneous natures, that they do not admit of any kind 
of definition or analyſis, one only excepted, namely, the electric 


fluid. This we know pervades the whole, but appears to be much 


more copious in the upper than in the lower atmoſpherical regions. 
To meaſure the abſolute quantity of this fluid, either in the at- 
moſphere or any other ſubſtance, is impoſſible. All that we can 
know on this ſubject is, that the electric fluid pervades the at- 
moſphere; that it appears to be more abundant in the ſuperior than 
the inferior regions; that it ſeems to be the immediate bond of con- 
nection between the atmoſphere and the water which is ſuſpended in 
it; and that, by its various operations, the phenomena of hail, rain, 
ſnow, lightning, and various other kinds of meteors, are occaſioned. 

Various attempts have been made to afcertaia the height to which 

the atmoſphere is extended all round the earth. Theſe commenced 
ſoon after it was diſcovered, by means of the Torricellian tube, 
that air is a gravitating ſubſtance. Thus it alſo became known, 
that a column of air, whoſe baſe is a ſquare inch, and the height 
that of the whole atmoſphere, weighs fitteen pounds; and that the 
weight of air is to that of mercury, as 1 to 10, 800; whence it fol- 
lows, that if the weight of the atmoſphere be ſufficient to raiſe a 
column of mercury to the height of thirty inches, the height of the 
of the aerial column muſt be 10,80c times as much, and conſequently. 
alittle more than five miles high. 

It was not, however, at any time ſuppoſed, that this calculation 
could be juſt; for, as the air is an elaſtic fluid, the upper parts mult 
expand to an immenſe bulk, and thus render the calculation above: 
related exceedingly erroneous. By experiments made in different 
countries, it has been found, that the ſpaces which any portion of 
air takes up, are reciprocally proportional to the weights with 
which it is comprefſed. Allowances were therefore to be made in 
calculating the height of the atmoſphere. If we ſuppoſe the height 
ot the whole divided into innumerable equal parts, the denfity of 
each of which is as its quantity; and the weight of the whole in- 
cumbent atmoſphere being alſo as its quantity ; it is evident, that the 
weight of the incumbent air is every where as the quantity contained 
in the ſubjacent part; which makes a difference between the weights 
0: each two contiguous parts of air. By a theorem in geometry, 
here the differences of magnitudes.are geometrically proportional 
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to the magnitudes themſelves, theſe magnitudes are in continuat 
arithmetical proportion ; therefore, if, according to the ſuppoſition; 
the altitude of the air, by the addition of new parts into which it is 
divided, do continually increaſe in arithmetical proportion, its den- 
faty will be diminiſhed, or (which is the ſame thing, its gravity de- 
creaſed) in continual geometrical proportion. 

It is now eaſy, from ſuch a feries, by making two or three baro. 
metrical obſervations, and determining the denſity of the atmoſphere 
at two or three different ſtations, to determine its abſolute height, 
or its rarity at any aſſignable height. Calculations accordingly were 
made upon this plan]; but it having been found that the barometrical 
obfervations by no means correſponded with the denſity which, by 
other experiments, the air ought to have had, it was ſuſpected that 
the upper parts of the atmoſpherical regions were not ſubject to the 
fame laws with the lower ones. Philoſophers therefore had recourſe 
to another method for determining the altitude of the atmoſphere, 
viz. by a calculation of the height from which the light of the ſun is 
refracted, ſo as to become viſible to us before he himſelf is feen in 
the heavens. By this method it was determined, that at the height 
of forty-five miles the atmoſphere had no power of refraction; and 
conſequently beyond that diſtance was either a mere vacuum or the 
next thing to it, and not to be regarded. 

Fhis theory ſoon became very generally received, and the height 
of the atmoſphere was ſpoken of as familiarly as the height of a 
mountain, and reckoned to be as well aſcertained, if not more ſo, 
than the heights of moſt mountains are. Very great objections, 
however, which have never yet been removed, ariſe from the ap- 
pearances of ſome meteors, like large globes of fire, not unfre- 
quently to be ſeen at vaſt heights above the earth. A very remark- 
able one of this kind was obſerved by Dr. Halley in the month of 
March 1719, whoſe altitude he computed to have been between 69 
and 733 Engliſh miles; its diameter 2800 yards, or upwards of a 
mile and a half; and its velocity about 350 miles in a minute. 
Others, apparently of the ſame kind, but whoſe altitude and velocity 
were (till greater, have been obſerved : particularly that very re- 
markable one, Augult 18th, 1983, whoſe diſtance from the carth 
could not be leſs than ninety miles, and its diameter not leſs than the 
former; at the ſame time that its velocity was certainly not leſs than 
1000 miles in a minute. Fire-balls, in appearance fimitar to theſe, 
though vaſtly inferior in ſize, have been ſometimes obſerved at the 
ſur face of the earth. Of this kind Dr. Prieſtley menttons one ſeen 
on-board the Montague, 4th November 1749, which appeared as 
big as a large miliftone, and broke with a violent exploſion. 

From analogical reaſoning, it ſeems very probable, that the 
meteors which appear at ſuch great heights in the air are not eſſen- 
tially different trom thoſe which, like the fire-ball juſt mentioned, 
are met with on the ſurface of the earth. The perplexing circum- 


ſtances with regard to the former are, that at the great heights above- 


mentioned, the atmoſphere ought not to have any denſity ſufficient 
to ſupport flame, or to propagate ſound; yet theſe meteors are com- 
monly ſucceeded by one or more exploſions, nay are ſometimes ſaid 
to be accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe as they paſs over our heads. 
The meteor of 1719 was not only very bright, inſomuch that for 


a ſhort ſpace it turued night into day, but was attended with an ex- 


ploſion 


\ 
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loſion heard over all the iſland of Great Britain, occaſioning a vio- 
lent concuſſion in the atmoſphere, and ſeeming to ſhake the earth 
itſelf. . That of 1783 alſo, though much higher than the former, 
was ſucceeded by exploſions; and, according to the 8 of ſe⸗ 
veral people, a hiſſing noiſe was heard as it paſſed, Dr. Halley ac- 
knowledged that he was unable to reconcile theſe circumſtances with 
the received theory of the height of the atmoſphere; as, in the re- 
gions in which this meteor moved, the air ought to have been 
300,000 times more rare than what we breathe, and the next thing 
to a perfect vacuum. 5 
In the meteor of 1783, the difficulty is ſtill greater, as it appears 
to have been twenty miles farther up in the air. Dr. Halley offers a 
conjecture, indeed, that the vaſt magnitude of ſuch bodies might 
compenſate for the thinneſs of the medium in which they moved. 
Whether or not this was the caſe cannot indeed be aſcertained, as 
we have ſo few data to go upon; but the greateſt difficulty is to ac- 
count for the brightneſs of the light. Appearances of this kind are 
indeed with great probability attributed to electricity, but the diffi. 
culty is not thus removed. Though the electrical fire pervades with 
great eaſe the vacunm of a comman air-pump, yet it does not in that 
caſe appear in bright well-defined ſparks, as in the open air, but 
rather in long ſtreams reſembling the aurora borealis, From ſome 
late experiments, indeed, Mr. Morgan concludes, that the electrical 
fluid cannot penetrate a perfect vacuum. If this is the caſe, it ſhews 


that the regions we ſpeak of are not ſuch a perfect vacuum as can be 
artificially made; but whether it is or not, the extreme brightneſs of 


the light ſhews that a fluid was preſent in thoſe regions, capable of 
confining and condenſing the electric matter as much as the air does 
at the ſurface of the ground; for the brightneſs of theſe meteors, 
conſidering their diſtance, cannot be ſuppoſed inferior to that af the 
brighteſt flaſhes of lightning. | 

This being the caſe, it appears reaſonable to conclude, that what 
is called the denfity of the air does not altogether keep pace with its 
gravity. The latter indeed mult in a great meaſure be affected by 
the vapours, but above all by the quantity, of the baſis of fixed or 
dephlogiſticated air contained in it: for Mr. Kirwan has diſcovered 
that the baſis of fixed air, when deprived of its elaſtic principle, is 
not greatly inferior to gold in ſpecitic gravity ; and we cannot ſuppoſe 
that of dephlogiſticated air to be much leſs, It is poſſible, therefore, 
that pure air, could it be deprived of all the water it contains, might 
bave very little gravity; and as there is great reaſon to believe that 
the baſis of dephlogiſticated air is only one of the conſtituent 
parts of water, we ſee an evident reaſon why the air ought to be- 
come lighter, and likewiſe leſs fit for reſpiration, the higher up we 
go, though there is a poſſibility that its denſity, or power of ſup- 
porting lame, may continue unaltered. | 

There are not yet, however, a ſufficient number of facts to enable 
us to determine this queſtion; though ſuch as have been diſcovered 


ſeem rather to favour the above conſecture. Dr. Boerhaave was of 


opinion that the gravity of the air depended entirely on the water it 
contained; and, by the means of alkaline ſalts, he was enabled to 
extract as much water from a quantity of air as was very near equi- 
valent to its weight. By the calcination of metals we may extract 
« much of the baſis of dephlogiſticated air from a quantity of atmof, 
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herical air as is equivalent to the weight of air loſt. Were it poſ= 

ible, therefore, to extract the whole of this, as well as all other va- 
pours, and to preſerve only the elaſtic principle, it is highly proba. 
ble that its gravity would entirely ceaſe. It has been found by thoſe 
who have aſcended with aeroſtatic machines, or to the tops of high 
mountains, that-the dephlogiſticated air is found to be contained in 
ſmaller quantities in the atmoſphere of thoſe elevated regions than 
on the lower grounds. It is alſo found, that in ſuch ſituations the 
air is much drier, and parts with water with much more difficulty, 
than on the ordinary ſurface, Salt of tartar, for inſtance, which at 
the foot of a mountain will very ſoon run into a liquid, remains for 
a long time expoſed to the air on the top of it, without ſhewing the 
leaſt tendency to deliqueſce. Nevertheleſs, it hath never been ob- 
ſerved that fires did not burn as intenſely on the tops of the higheſt 
mountains as on the plains. The matter indeed was put to the trial 
in the great eruption of Veſuvius in 1979, where, though the lava 
ſpouted up to the height of three miles above the level of the ſea, 


the uppermoſt parts all the while were to appearance as much in- 


Hamed as the loweſt. 

The high degree of electricity, always exiſling in the upper regions 
of the atmoſphere, muſt of neceſſity have a very conſiderable in- 
Auence on the gravity of any heterogeneous particles floating in it. 
When we conſider the effects of the electric fluid upon light bodies 
at the ſurface of the earth, it will readily be admitted, that in thoſe 
regions where this fluid is very abundant, the gravity of the atmoſ- 


phere may be much diminiſhed without affecting its denſity. We 


know that it is the nature of any electrified ſubſtance to attract light 
bodies; and that, by proper management, they may even be fuſ- 
pended in the air, without either moving up or down, for a conſider. 
able time, If this is the caſe with light terreſtrial bodies, it cannot 
be thought very improbable that the aerial particles themſelves, i. e. 
thoſe which we call the baſis of dephlogiſticated air, and of aqueous 
or other vapour diffuſed among them, ſhould be thus affected in the 
regions where electricity is ſo abundant. From this cauſe, therefore, 
alſo the gravity of the atmoſphere may be affected without any alter- 
ation at all being made in its denſity ; and hence may ariſe anomalies 
in the barometer hitherto not taken notice of. | 
It appears, therefore, that the abſolute height of the atmoſphere 
Js not yet determined. The beginning and ending of twilight indeed 
ſhow, that the height at which the atmoſphere begins to refract the 
ſun's light is about forty- four or forty-five Engliſh miles. But this 
may not improbably be the only height to which the aqueous va- 
pours are carried : for it cannot be thought any unreaſonable ſuppoli- 
tion, that light is refraCted only by means of the aqueous vapour con- 
tained in the atmoſphere; and that where this ceaſes, it is ſtill ca- 
pable of ſupporting the electric fire at leaſt as bright and ſtrong as 
at the ſurface. That it does extend much higher, is evident from 
the meteors already mentioned: for all theſe are undoubtedly carried 
along with the atmoſphere ; otherwiſe that of 1983, which was ſeen 
for about a minute, muſt have been left 1000 miles to the weſtward, 
by the earth flying out below it in its annual courſe round the ſun. 
It has already been mentioned, that the preſſure of the atmoſphere, 
when in its mean ſtate, is equivalent to a weight of fifteen pounds on 
every ſquare inch. Hence Dr. Cotes computed, that the Ro 
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of the whole ambient fluid upon the earth's ſurface is equivalent to 
that of a globe of lead ſixty miles in diameter. Hence alfo it appears, 
that the preſſure upon a human body muſt be very conſiderable ; for 
as every ſquare inch of ſurface ſuſtains a preſſure of fifteen pounds, 
every ſquare foot, as containing 144 inches, muſt ſuſtain a preſſure 
of 2160; and if we ſuppoſe a man's body to contain fifteen ſquare 
feet of ſurface, which is pretty near the truth, he muſt ſuſtain a 
weight of 32,400 pounds, or ſixteen ton for his ordinary load. By 
this enormous preſſure we ſhould undoubtedly be cruſhed in a mo- 
ment, were not all parts of our bodies filled either with air or ſome 
other elaſtic fluid, the ſpring of which is juſt ſufficient to counterba- 
lance the weight of the atmoſphere. But whatever this fluid may 
be, we are ſure that it. is juſt able to counteract the atmoſpherical 
gravity and no more ; for if any conſiderable preſſure be ſuperadded 
to that of the air, as by going into deep water, or the like, it is al- 
ways ſeverely felt, let it be ever ſo equable. If the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere is taken off from any part of the human body, the hand, 
for inſtance, when put in an open receiver from whence the air is af- 
terwards extracted, the weight of the atmoſphere then diſcovers it - 
ſelf, and we imagine the hand to be ſtrongly ſucked down into the 
laſs. 
b In countries at ſome diſtance from the equator, the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere varies conſiderably, and thus produces conſiderable changes 
on many terreſtrial bodies. On the human body the quantity of preſ 
{ure ſometimes varies near a whole ton; and when it is thus ſo much 
diminiſhed, moſt people find ſomething of a liſtleſſneſs and inactivity 
about them. Ir is ſurpriſing, however, that the ſpring of the inter. 
nal fluid, already mentioned, which acts as a counterpoiſe to the at- 
inoſpherical gravity, ſhould in all caſes ſeem to keep pace with it 
when the preſſure is naturally diminiſhed, and even when it is arti- 
acially augmented, though not when the preſſure is artifically dimi- 
niſhed. Thus in that kind of weather when the preſſure of the air 
is leaſt, we never perceive our veins to ſwell, or are ſenſible of any 
inward expanſion in our bodies. On the contrary, the circulation 
is languid, and we ſeem rather to be oppreſſed by a weight. Even 
in going up to the tops of mountains, where the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere is diminiſhed more than three times what it uſually s on 
the plain, no fuch appearances are obſerved. Some travellers indeed 
have afirmed, that, on the tops of very high mountains, the air is 
io light as to occafion a great difficulty of reſpiration, and even vio- 
lent vomiting of blood. It does not appear, however, that theſe aſ- 
lertions are well founded. Mr. Bridone found no inconvenience of 
this kind on the top of mount Atna; nor is any ſuch thing men- 
toned by Mr. Houel, who alfo aſcended this mountain. Sir William 
Hanvlion indeed ſays, that he did feel a difficulty of reſpiration. in- 
42pendent of any ſulphureous ſteam. But, on the top of a volcano, 
the reſpiration may be affected by ſo many different cauſes, that it 
15 perhaps impoſſible to aſſign the true one. The French mathema- 
ticianz, when on the top of a very high peak of the Andes, did not 
make any complaint of this kind, though they lived there for ſome 
time. On the contrary, they found the wind ſo extremely violent, 
that they were ſcarce able to withſtand its force ; which feems an 
argument for at leaſt equal denſity of the atmoſphere in the ſuperior 
ds the inferior regions. Dr, Heberden, who aſcended to the top of 
L 2 Tencrilte, 
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Teneriffe, a higher mountain than Ætna, makes no mention of any 
difficulty of reſpiration. M. Sauſſure, however, in his journey to 
the top of Mount Blanc, the higheſt of the Alps, felt very great 
uneaſineſs in this way. His reſpiration was not only extremely diffi- 
cult, but his pulſe became quick, and he was ſeized with all the 
ſymptoms of a fever. His ſtrength was alſo exhauſted to ſuch a de- 
pree, that he ſeemed to require four times as long a ſpace to per- 
form ſome experiments on the top of the mountain as he would have 
done at the foot of it. It muſt be obſerved, however, that theſe 
ſymptoms did not begin to appear till he had aſcended two miles and 
a half perpendicular above the level of the ſea. The mountain is 
only about a quarter of a mile higher; and in this ſhort ſpace he was 
reduced to the fituation juſt mentioned. But it is improbable that ſo 
ſmall a difference, even at the end of his journey, ſhould have pro- 
duced ſuch violent effects, had not ſome other cauſe concurred. A 


the top of the mountain was ſo much impregnated with fixed air, 
that lime-water, expoſed to it, quickly became covered with a pelli- 
cle occaſioned by the abſorption of that fluid. Now it is known, that 
fixed air is extremely pernicious to animals, and would bring on ſymp- 
toms ſimilar to thoſe above-mentioned. There is no reaſon, there- 
fore, to have recourſe to the rarity of the atmoſphere for ſolving a phe- 
numenon which may more naturally be acounted for in another man- 
NET. | 
When the preſſure of the atmoſphere is augmented, by deſcending, 
in the diving-bell, to conſiderable depths in the ſea, it does not ap- 
pear that any inconvenience follows from its increaſe. Thoſe who 
fit in the diving-bell are not ſenſible of any preſſure as long as they 
remain in the air, though they feel it very ſenſibly in going into the 
water : yet it is certain, that the preſſure in both caſes is the ſame; 
for the whole preſſure of the atmoſphere, as well as of the water, is 
ſuſtained by the air in the diving-bell, and conſequently communi- 
cated to thoſe who fit in it. But thouch artificial compreſſion, of the 
air as well as natural rarefa&ion, can thus be borne, it is otherwiſe 
with artificial rarefaction. Animals in an air-pump ſhow uneasineſs 
from the very firſt, and cannot live for any time in an atmoſphere ra- 
refied artificially even as much as it appeared to be from the baronle- 
ter on the top of Mount Blanc. 
It is not eaſy to aſſign the true reaſon of the variations of gravity 
in the atmoſphere. Certain it is, however, that they take place only 
in a very ſmall degree within the tropics ; and ſeem there to depend 
on the heat of the ſun, the barometer conſtantly finks near half an 
juch every day, and riſes again to its former ſtation in the night-time. 
in the temperate zones the barometer ranges from twenty-eight to 
near thirty-one inches, by its various altitudes, ſhowing the changes 
that are about to take place in the weather. If we could know, 
therefore, the latent cauſes by which the weather is influenced, we 
ſhould likewiſe certainly know thoſe by which the atmoſphere is affect- 
ed; but in general they may be reduced to two, viz. an emiſſion of latent 
heat from the vapour contained in the atmoſphere, or of electric 
fluid from the ſame, or from the earth. To one or both of thele 
cauſes, therefore, may we aſcribe the variations of the gravity of the 
atmoſphere; and we ſee that they both tend to produce the ſame ef- 
tect with the ſolar heat in the tropical climates, vie. to rarefy the 
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air, by mixing with it or ſetting looſe a non-gravitating fluid, which 
did not act in ſuch large e ee in any particular place before. 
No doubt, the action of the latent heat and electric fluid is the ſame 
in the torrid as in the temperate zones: but in the torrid zone the ſo- 
lar heat and exceſſive evaporation counteract them; ſo that whatever 
quantities may be diſcharged by the exceſſive deluges of rain, &c. 
which fall in thoſe countries, they are inſtantly abſorbed by the abun- 
dant fluid, and are quickly ready to be diſcharged again; while, 
in the temperate zones, the air becomes ſenſibly lighter, as well 
as warmer, by them for ſome time before they can be abſorbed 


again. 


The variations of heat and cold to which the atmoſphere is ſubject, 
have been the ſubject of much ſpeculation. In general they ſeem to 
depend entirely upon the light of the ſun reflected into the atmoſ- 
phere from the earth; and where this reflection is deficient, even 
though the light ſhould be preſent ever ſo much, the moſt violent 
degrees of cold are found to take place. Hence, on the tops of 
mountains, the cold is generally exceſſive, though by reaſon of the 
clearneſs of the atmoſphere the light of the ſun falls upon them in 
greater quantity than it can do. on an equal ſpace on the plain. In 
fong winding paſſages alſo, ſuch as the caverns of Ætna and Veſu- 
vius, where the air has room to circulate freely, without any acceſs 
of the ſun, the cold is ſcarce tolerable; whence the uſe of theſe for 
cooling liquors, preſerving meat, &c. is 

The coldneſs of the atmoſphere on the tops of mountains has been 
aſcribed by M. Lambert, and de Luc, to the igneous fluid, or ele- 
mentary fire, being more rare in thoſe elevated ſituations than on the 
plains. M. Lambert is of opinion that it is rarefied above by the 
action of the air, and that below it 1s condenſed by its own proper 
weight. He conſiders fire as a fluid in motion, the parts of which 
are ſeparable, and which is rarefied when its velocity is accelerated, 
He does not decide with regard to the identity of fire and light, 
though he ſeems inclined to believe it. M. de Luc compares elemen- 
tary fire to a continuous fluid, whoſe parts are condenſed by being 
mutually compreſſed. He denies that fire and light are the ſame; and 
maintains that the latter is incapable, by itſelf, of ſetting fire to bo- 
dies, though it does ſo by putting in motion the 1gneous fluid they 
contain; and that it acts with more force near the earth than at a dif- 
tance from its ſurface by reaſon of this fluid, which he calls an heavy 
and elaſtic one, being more condenſed there than at a greater height. 

M. Sauſſure in treating of this ſubject in his account of the Alps, 
does not conſider fire as a fluid fo free and detached as to be able 
either to aſcend with rapidity by its ſpecific levity, or to condenſe it- 
ſelf ſenſibly by its proper weight. He ſuppoſes it to be united to 
bodies by ſo ſtrict an affinity, that all its motions are determined, or 
at leaſt pow ertully modified, by that affinity. As ſoon therefore as 
fire, diſengaged by combuſtion or by any other cauſe, endeavours to 
diffuſe itſelf, all the bodies that come within the ſphere of its acti- 
vity endeavour to attract it; and they abſorb ſuch quantities of it as 
are in the direct ratio of their affinities with it, or in the inverſe ratio 
of what is neceſſary for their equilibrium with the ſurrounding bo- 
dies. Now it does not appear that in this diſtribution the ſituation of 
places, with regard to the horizon, has any other influence than what 
(ney receive from the different currents produced by the dilatation 
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of the air, and by the levity which that dilatation produces. The af. 
cent of flame, ſmoke, &c. or of air heated in any way, perſuaded 
the ancieats that fire is poſſeſſed of abſolute levity, by which it had 
a tendency to mount upwards. * But theſe effects (ſays he) are ow. 
ing either to the levity of the fluid which conſtitutes flame, or to 
thar of air dilated by heat; and not to the levity of the igneous 
fluid. I am, however, ſufficiently convinced, that this fluid is in- 
comparably lighter than air, though I do not believe it poſſeſſes the 
over of aſcending in our atmoſphere by virtue of its levity alone. 

«The celebrated Bouguer has demonſtrated, by principles the 
moſt ümple and moſt univerſally adopted, that it is not neceſſary, 
in order to account for the diminution of heat on mountains, to have 
recourie to hypotheſes that are at beſt doubtful. The following is 
his explanation of what was felt on the mountains of Peru. 

„It was proper, in order to explain this ſubject, to inſiſt on the 
ſhort duration of the {un's rays, which cannot ſtrike the different ſides 
of mountains but for a few hours, and even this not always. A ho- 
rizontal plain, when the ſun is clear, is expoſed at mid-day to the. 
E and undiminithed action of theſe rays, while they fall 

ut obliquely on a plain not much inclined, or on the ſides of a high 
pile of ſteep rocks. But let us conceive for a moment an inſulated 
point, half the height of the atmoſphere, at a diſtance from ail moun- 
tains, as well as from the clouds which float in the air. The more 


a medium is tranſparent, the leſs heat it ought to receive by the im- 


rnediate action of the ſun. The free paſſage which a very tranſpa- 
rent body allows to the rays of light, ſhows that its ſmall particles 
are hardly touched by them. Indeed what impreſſion could they 
make on it, when they paſs through almoſt without obſtruction ? 
Light, when it conſiſts of parallel rays, does not by paſiing through 
a foot of free atmoſpheric air, near the earth, loſe an hundred thou. 
fandth part of its force. From this we may judge how few rays are 
weakened, or can act on this fluid, in their paſſage through a ſtratum 
of the diameter not of an inch ora line, but of a particle. Yet 
the ſubtilty and tranſparency are ſtill greater at great heights, as 
was obvious on the Cordilleras, when we looked at diſtant objects. 


Laſtly, the groſſer air is heated below by the contact or neighbour- 


hcod of bodies of greater denſity than itſelf, which it ſurrounds, and 
on which it reſts; and the heat may be communicated by little” and 
little to a certain diltance. The inferior parts of the atmoſphere by 
this means contract daily a very conſiderable degree of heat, and 
may receive it in proportion to its denſity or bulk. But it is evident 
that the ſame thing cannot happen at the diſtance of a league and an 
half or two leagues above the ſurface of the earth, although the 
light there may be ſomething more active, 'The air and the wind 
therefore mult at this height be extremely cold, and colder in pro- 
portion to the elevation. 

“ Belides, the heat neceſſary to life is not merely that which we re. 
ceive every inſtant from the ſun, The momentary degree of this heat 
correſponds to a very {mall part of that which all the bodies around 
us have imbibed, and by which ours is chiefly regulated. The ac- 
tion of the ſun only ſerves to maintain nearly in the ſame ſtate the ſum 
of the total heat, by repairing through the day the Joſs it ſuſtains thro? 
the night, and at all times. If the addition be greater than the los, 
the otal heat will increate, as it happens in ſummer, and'it will cons 
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tice to accumulate in a certain degree; but for the reaſons already 
given, this accumulation cannot be very great on the top of a moun- 


tain, where the ſummit which riſes high, is never of great bulk. 


The loweſt ſtate of the thermometer in every place is always in pro- 
portion to the heat acquired by the foil ; and that heat being very 


Imall on the top of a mountain, the quantity added to it by the ſun 


during the day muſt be comparatively greater; and the accumulated 
heat will be more in a condition to receive increaſe in proportion to 
its diſtance from the degree which it cannot pals. 

« Another particular obſervable on all the high places of the Cor- 
dilleras, and which depends on the fame cauſe, is, that when we 
leave the ſhade, and expoſe ourſelves to the ſunſhine, we feel a much 
greater difference than we do here in our fine days when the weather 
is temperate. Every thing contributes at Quito to make the ſun ex- 
ceedingly powerful : a fingle ſtep from an expoſed place to the ſhade 
gives the ſenſation of cold: this would not be the caſe if the quan- 
tity of heat acquired by the foil were more conſiderable. We now 
alſo ſee why the ſame thermometer, put firſt into the ſhade and then 
in the ſun, does not undergo the ſame changes at all times and in all 
places. In the morning, upon Pichincha, this inſtrument is gene- 
rally a few degrees below the freezing point, which may be reckoned 
the natural temperature of the place ; but when during the day we 
expoſe it to the ſun, it is eaſy to imagine that the effect muſt be 


rreat, and much more than double in whatever way it is meaſured.” 
8 . | 


This theory is adopted by M. Sauſſure, who adds the followin 
fact to prove that the action of the ſun's rays, conſidered abſtractedly 
and independent of any extrinſic ſource of cold, is as great on moun- 
tains as on plains, viz. that the power of burning lenſes and mirrors 
is the ſame at all heights. To aſcertain this fact our author pro- 
cured a burning-glaſs ſo weak that at Geneva it would juſt ſet fire to 


tinder. This he carried, with ſome of the ſame tinder, to the top 


of the mountain Saleve (a height,of zooo feet), where it not onl 
produced the ſame effect, but apparently with greater facility than on 
the plain. Being perſuaded then, that the principal ſource of cold 


on the tops of high mountains is their being perpetually ſurrounded 


with an atmoſphere which cannot be much heated either by the rays 
of the ſun on account of its tranſparency, or by the reflection of them 
from the earth by reaſon of its diſtance, he wiſhed to know, whether 
the direct ſolar rays on the top of a high mountain had the ſame pow- 
er as on the plain, while the body on which they acted was placed in 
ſuch a manner as to be unatfetted by the ſurrounding air. For this 
purpoſe he inſtituted a ſet of experiments, from which he drew the 
following concluſions, viz. that a difference of 77) toiſes in height, 


diminithes the heat which the rays of the ſun are able to communi- 


cate to a body expoſed to the external air, 14 of the thermometer; 
that it diminiſhes the heat of a body partially expoſed, only 69; and 


that it augments by 19 the heat of a third body completely defended 
from the air. 


Hence it appears that the atmoſphere, though ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
fary to the ſupport of fire, is ſomehow or other the greateſt antagoniſt 
of heat, and moſt effectually counteracts the operation of the ſolar _ 
rays in producing it. This power it ſeems to exert at all diſtances, 


at the ſurface as well as in the higher regions. From ſome experi- 
ments made by M. Pictet, it appears, that even in places expoſed to 
the 
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the rays of the ſun, the heat, at five feet diſtance from the ground, 
is greater only by one or two degrees than at fifty feet above the ſur- 
face, though the ground was at that time 15 or 200 warmer than the 
air immediately in contact with it. Inconliderable as this difference 
is, however, it does not hold as we go higher up ; for if it did, the 
cold on the top of the mountain of Saleve, which is 3000 feet above 
the level of the lake of Geneva, would be 60? greater than at the 
foot of it; whereas in reality it is only 10%. In the night-time the 
caſe is reverſed ; for the ſtratum of air at five feet from the ground, 
was found by M. Pictet to be colder than at 50. Beſides this, dif. 
ferent ſtrata of the atmoſphere are found to poſſeſs very different and 
variable degrees of cold, without any regard to their ſituation high 
up or low down. In the year 1780, Dr. Wilſon of Glaſgow found 
a very remarkable cold exiſting cloſe to the ſurface of the ground; 
ſo that the thermometer, when laid on the ſurface of the ſnow, ſunk 
many degrees lower than one ſuſpended twenty-four feet above it. 
It has been likewiſe obſerved, that in clear weather, though the ſur. 
face of the earth be then moſt liable to be heated by the ſun, yet 
after that is ſet, and during the night, the air is colder near the 

round, and particularly in the valleys. Experiments on this ſub- 
ject were made for a whole year by Mr. James Sex, who has given 
an account of them in the 8th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. He fuſpended thermometers (conſtructed in ſuch a manner 
as to ſhow the true maximum and minimum of heat that might take 
place in the obſerver's abſence) in a ſhady northerly aſpect, and at 
different heights in the open air. One of theſe was placed to the 
height of nine feet, and the other at that of 220, from the ground; 
and the obſervations were continued, with only a few days omiſſion, 
from July 1784 to July 1785. The greateſt variations of heat were 
in the months of October and June; in the former the thermometers 
generally differed moſt in the night, and in the latter moſtly in the 
day. From the 25th to the 28th of October, the heat below, in the 
night-time, exceeded in a ſmall degree the heat above ; at which 
time there was frequent rain mingled with hail. From the 11th ta 
the 14th, and alſo on the 31ſt, there was no variation at all; during 
which time likewiſe the weather was rainy; all the reſt of the month 
proving clear, the air below was found colder than that above, ſome. 
times by nine or ten degrees. In the month of June, the greateſt va- 
riations took place from the 1xth to the 15th, and from the 25th to 
the zoth; and at both theſe times there appeared to be two currents 
of wind, the upper from the ſouth-weſt and the lower from the north- 
eaſt. Sometimes theſe were rendered viſible by clouds, in difterent 
ftrata, moving in different directions; and ſometimes by clouds moving 
in a contrary direction to a very ſenſible current ot air below. On cloudy 
nights the loweſt thermometer ſometimes ſhowed the heat to be a de- 
gree or two greater than the upper one; but in the day-time the heat 
33 conſtantly exceeded that above more than in the month of Oc- 
tober. 

To determine whether the nocturnal refrigeration was augmented 
by a nearer approach to the earth, two thermometers were placed in 
the midſt of an open meadow, on the bank of the river near Can- 
terbury. One was placed on the ground, and the other only ſix feet 
above it. The thermometer, at fix feet diſtance from the ground, 
agreed nearly with the former at nine feet; but the nocturnal vari- 
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ations were found to correſpond entirely with the clearneſs or the 
cloudineſs of the ſky : and, though they did not always happen in pro- 
portion to their reſpective altitudes, yet, when the thermometers dif- 
tered in any reſpect, that on the ground always indicated the greateſt 
degree of cold. 

The difference betwixt theſe two thermometers, at the ſmall diſ- 
tance of ſix feet from each other, being found no lefs than three de- 
grees and an half, the number of thermometers in the meadow was 
augmented to four. One was ſunk in the ground, another placed juſt 
upon it, and the third ſuſpended at three feet above it. Three others 
vere placed on a riſing ground where the land was level with the ca- 
thedral tower, and about a mile diſtant from it. One of theſe was 
likewiſe ſunk in the ground, another placed juſt upon it, and a third 
luſpended fix feet above it. With theſe ſeven thermometers, and 
the two firſt mentioned, which were placed in the city, he continued 
his obſervations for twenty days; but as the weather happened to be 
cloudy during the whole of that ſpace, excepting for ſeven or eight 
days, no conſiderable variation happened excepting on theſe days. 
he reſult of the experiments was, that the cold was generally great- 
er in the valley than on the hill; but the variations between the ther- 
mometers on the ground and thoſe ſix feet above them were often as 
great on the hill as in the valley. 

Thus it was perceived that-a difference of temperature took place 


at the diſtance of only three feet from the ground; but the length 


of the thermometers hitherto made uſe of rendered it impoſſible to 
make any experiment at a ſmaller diſtance. TWO new ones, there- 
tore, were formed by bending down the large tube, the body or bulb 
of the thermometer, to an horizontal poſition, while the ſtem remain- 
el ina vertical one; by which method the temperature might be ob- 
{erved to the diſtance of a ſingle inch. Sometimes, in clear weather, 
theſe two horizontal thermometers were placed in the open air, one 
within an inch of the ground, and the other nine inches above it. 
When the variation among the other thermometers was conſiderable, 
difference was likewiſe perceived between theſe; the lower one 
ſumetimes indicating more than two degrees leſs heat than the upper 
one, though placed fo near each other. 

From theſe experiments, Mr. Sex concludes, that a greater dimi- 
nution of heat frequently takes place near the earth in the night-time 
than at any altitude in the atmoſphere within the limits of his inquiry, 
that 1s, 220 feet from the ground ; and at ſuch times the greateſt de- 
grees of cold are always met with neareſt the ſurface of the earth. 

This is a conſtant and regular operation of nature, under certain 
circumſtances and diſpoſitions of the atmoſphere, and takes place at 
all ſeaſons of the year; and this difference never happens in any con- 
ſiderable degree but when the air is ſtill, and the ſky perfectly un- 
clouded. The moiſteſt vapour, as dews and fogs, did not at all im- 
pede, but rather promote, the refrigeration. In very ſevere froſts, 
when the air frequently depotites a quantity of frozen vapour, it is 
commonly found greateſt; but in the exceſs of heat, which in the 
dav-time was found at the loweſt ſtation in ſummer, diminiſhed in 
winter almoſt to nothing. 

It has been obſerved, that a thermometer, included in a receiver, 
av ays finks when the air begins to be rarefied. This has been thought 
 arile, not from any degree of cold thus produced, but from the 
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ſudden expanſion of the bulb of the thermometer in conſequence of 


the removal of the atmoſpherical preſſure : but from ſome late ex- 
periments related, Phil. Tranſ. vol. 58. by Mr. Darwin, it appears 


that the atmoſphere always becomes warm by compreſſion, and cold 


by dilatation from a compreſled ſtate. Theſe experiments were, 

1. The blaſt from an air-gun was repeatedly thrown upon the bulb 
of a thermometer, and it uniformly ſunk in about two degrees. In 
making this experiment, the thermometer was firmly fixed againſt a 
wall, and the air-gun, after being charged, was lett an hour in its 
vicinity, that it might previouſly loſe the heat it had acquired in the 
act of charging; the air was then diſcharged in a continued ſtream 
on the bulb of the thermometer, with the effect already mentioned. 

2. A thermometer was fixed in a wooden tube, and ſo apphed to 
the receiver of an air-gun, that, on diſcharging the air by means of 
a ſcrew preſſing on the valve of the receiver, a continued ſtream of air, 
at the very time of its expanſion, pailed over the bulb of the ther- 
mometer. This experiment was four times repeated, and the ther- 
mometer uniformly ſunk from five to ſeven degrees. During the 
time of condenſation there was a great difference in the heat, as per- 
ceived by the hand, at the two ends of the condenſing ſyringe: that 
next the air-globe was almoſt painful to the touch; and the globe 
itſelf became hotter than could have been expected from its contact 
with the ſyringe. © Add to this (ſays Mr. Darwin), that in explod- 


ing an air-gun the ſtream of air always becomes viſible, which is --. 


ing to the cold then produced precipitating the vapour it contained; 
and if this ſtream of air had been previoufly more condenfed, or in 


greater quantity ſo as not inſtantly to acquire heat from the common 


atmoſphere in its vicinity, 1t would probably have fallen in ſnow. 

3. A thermometer was placed in the receiver of an air-pump, and, 
the air being haſtily exhauſted, it ſunk two or three degrees; but 
after ſome minutes regained its former ſtation. The experiment was 
repeated with a thermometer open at the top, ſo that the bulb could 
not be affected by any diminution of the external preſſure; but the 
reſult was the ſame. Both during exhauſtion and re- admiſſion of the 
air into the receiver, a {team was regularly obſerved to be condenſed 
on the ſides of the glaſs; which, in both cafes, was in a few minutes 
reabſorbed, and which appeared to be precipitated by being deprived 
of its heat by the expanded air. 

4. A hole, about the ſize of a crow-quill, was bored into a large 
air-vetlel placed at the commencemem of the principal pipe of the 
water-works of Derby. "here are four pumps worked by a water- 
wheel, the water of which is firt thrown into the lower part of this 
air-veſſel, and riſes from thence. to a reſervoir about thirty-five or 
forty feet above the level; ſo that the water in this veſſel is con- 
ſtantly in a ſtate of compreſſion. Two thermometers were previoully 
ſuipenced on the leaden air-veſſel, that they might afſume the tem- 
perature of it, and, as ſoon as the hole above-mentioned was opened, 


had their bulbs applied to the ſtream of air, which iſſued out; the 


conſequence of which was, that the mercury ſunk ſome degrees in 
cach. This ſinking of the mercury could not be aſcribed to any eva- 
poration of moiſture from their ſurfaces, as it was ſeen both in ex- 
hauſting and admitting the air into the exhauſted receiver mentioned 
in the laſt experiment, that the vapour which it previoutly contained 
was depoſited during its expanſion. 

5. There 
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5. There is a curious phenomenon obſerved in the fountain of 
Hiero, conſtructed on a very large ſcale, the. Chemniſcenſian mines 
in Hungary. In this machine the air, in a large veſlel, is compreſſed 
by a column of water 260 feet high; a ſtop-cock is then opened ; and 
as the air iſſues with great vehemence, and in conſequence of its pre. 
vious condenſation becomes immediately much expanded, the moiſ- 
ture it contains is not only precipitated, as in the exhauſted receiver 
above-mentioned, but falls down in a ſhower of ſnow, with iſicles 
adhereing to the noſe of the cock. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. 52. 

From this phenomenon, as well as the four experiments above re- 
lated, Mr. Darwin thinks © there is good reaſon to conclude, that 
in all circumſtances where air is mechanically expanded, it becomes 
capable of attracting the fluid matter of heat from other bodies in 
contact with it, 

«© Now, (continues he,) as the vaſt region of air which ſurrounds 
our globe is perpetually moving along its ſurface, climbing up the 
ſides of mountains, and deſcending into the valleys; as it palfes along, 
it muſt be perpetually varying the degree of heat according to the 
elevation of the country it traverſes; for, in riſing to the ſummits of 
mountains, it becomes expanded, having fo much of the preſſure of 
the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere taken away; and, when thus expand- 
ed, attracts or abſorbs heat from the mountains in contiguity with it; 
and, when it deſcends into the valleys, and 1s compreſſed into leſs 
compaſs, it again gives out the heat it has acquired to the bodies it 
comes in contact with. The ſame thing muſt happen to the higher- 
regions of the atmoſphere, which are regions of perpetual froſt, as 
has lately been diſcovered by the aerial navigators. When large diſ- 
tricts of air, from the lower parts of the atmoſphere, are raiſed two 


4 or three miles high, they become fo much expanded by the great 
t diminution of the preſſure over them, and thence become ſo cold, 
$ that Hai] or ſnow is produced by the precipitation of the vapour: 
d |} and as there is, in theſe high regions of the atmoſphere, nothing elſe 
e tor the expanded air to acquire heat from after it has parted with its 
ie vapour, the ſame degree of cold continues, till the air, on deſcend- 
Nil ing to the earth, acquires its former ſtate of condenſation and warmth. 
es Ahe Andes, almoſt under the line, reſts its baſe on burning ſands 
2d avout its middle height is a moſt pleaſant and temperate climate, cover- 

ing an extenſive plain, on which is built the city of Quito; while its 
ge torehead is encircled with eternal ſnow, perhaps coeval with the 
he mountain. Yet, according to the accounts of Don Alloa, theſe three 
er- Q&:{cordant climates ſeldom encroach much on each other's territories. 
his The hot winds below, if- they aſcend, become cooled by their ex- 
or panſion; and hence they cannot affect the ſnow upon the ſummit ; 
on- and the cold winds that ſweep the ſummit become condenſed as they 
ily deſcend, and of temperate warmth before they reach the plains of Quito.“ 
m- Notwithſtanding all theſe explanations, however, ſeveral very con- 
ed, ſiderable difficulties remain with regard to the heat and cold of the 
the atmoſphere. That warm air ſhould always aſcend ; and thus, when 


the fource of heat is taken away by the abſence of the ſun, that the 


eva⸗- ſſratum of atmoſphere lying immediately next to the earth ſhould be 
ex- ſomewhat colder than that which lies a little farther up; is not at all 
ned to be wondered at. We have an example fomewhat ſimilar to this 
ined In the potter*s kiln ; where, after the veflels have been intenſely heated 


tor ſome time, and the fire is then withdrawn, the cooling always 
M 2 : | begins 
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begins at bottom, and thoſe which ſtand lowermoſt will often be quite 
black, while all the upper part of the furnace and the veſſels nex to 
it are Gf a bright red. It doth not, however, appear why ſuch de- 
grees of cold ſhould take place at the ſurface of the earth as we ſome- 
times meet with. It is, beſides, no uncommon thing to meet with 
large ſtrata in the upper regions of the atmoſphere, remarkable for 
their cold, while others are warmer than thvuſe at the ſurface ; as we 
have been aſſured of by the teſtimony of ſeveral aerial navigators. 


It is alſo difficult to ſee why the air which has once aſcended, and 


become rarefied to an extreme degree, ſhould afterwards deſcend a- 
mong a denſer fluid of ſuperior gravity, though indeed the atmoſ- 
pherical currents by which this fluid is continually agitated may have 
conſiderable effect in this way : 

The air on the tops of mountains is generally more ſalubrious than 
that in pits. Denſe air indeed 1s always more proper for reſpiration 
than ſuch as is more rare; yet the air on mountains, though much 
more rare, 1s more free from phlogiſtic vapours than that of pits. 
Hence it has been found, that people can live very well on the tops 
of mountains where the barometer ſinks to fifteen or ſixteen inches. 
M. de Sauſſure, in his journey upon the Alps, having obſerved the 
air at the foot, on the middle, and on the ſummits, of various moun- 
tains, obſerves, that the air of the very low plains ſeems to be the 
leſs ſalubrious; that the air of very high mountains is neither very 
pure, nor, upon the whole, ſeems ſo fit for the lives of men, as that 
of a certain height above the level of the ſea, which he eſtimates ta 
be about 200 or 300 toiſes, that is, about 430 or 650 yards. 

Dr. White, in the 68th vol. of the Phil. Tranſ. giving an account 
of his experiment on air made at York, ſays, that the atmoſpherical 
air was in a very bad ſtate, and indeed in the worſt he had ever ob- 
ferved it, the 13th of September 1777; when the barometer ſtood at 
39.39, the thermometer at 69® ; the weather being calm, clear, and 
the air dry and ſultry, no rain having fallen for above a fortnight. A 
ſlight ſhock of an earthquake was perceived that day. The air of 
a bed-room at various times, viz. at night, and in the morning after 
lleeping in it, has been examined by various perſons; and it has been 
generally found, that after ſleeping in it the air is lefs pure than at 
any other time. The air of privies, even in calm weather, has not 
been found to be ſo much phlogiſticated as might have been ex- 
pected, notwithſtanding its diſagreeable ſmell, | 

| From this and other obſervations, it is thought that the exhala- 
tions of human excrements are very little if at all injurions, except 
when they became putrid, or proceed from a diſeaſed body; in which 
cafe they infect the air very quickly. 

Dr. Ingenhouſz, ſoon after he left London, ſent an account of his 
experiments made in the year 1779 upon the purity of the air at ſea 
and other parts; which account was read at the Royal Society the 
24th of April 1780, and is inſerted in the 0th vol. of the Phil. Tranſ. 
His firſt obſervations were made on-board a veſſel in the mouth of 
the Thames, between Sheerneſs and Margate, where he found that 
the air was purer than any other ſort of common air he had met with 
before. He found that the ſea-air taken farther from the land, viz. 


between the Engliſh coaſt and Oſtend, was not ſo pure as that tried 
before ; yet this inferior purity ſeems net to take place always. The 
doctor's general obſervations, deduced from his numerous experi- 


- ments, 
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ments, are, © That the air at ſea, and cloſe to it, is in general purer, 
and fitter for animal life, than the air on the land, though it ſeems to 
be ſubje& to ſome inconſiſtency in its degrees of purity with that of 


the land; that probably the air will be found in general much purer 


far from the land than near the ſhore, the former being never ſabject 
to be mixed with land air.” 

The doctor in the ſame paper tranſcribes a journal of experiments, 
ſhewing the degree of purity of the atmoſphere in various places, and 
under different circumſtances. The method uſed in thoſe experi- 
ments was to introduce one meaſure of common air into the eudio- 
meter-tube, and then one meaſure of nitrous air. The moment that 
theſe two ſorts of elaſtic fluids came into contact, he agitated the 
tube in the water-trough, and then meaſured the diminution, expreſ- 
ling it by hundredth parts of a meaſure; thus, when he ſays, that 
ſuch air was found to be 130, it ſignifies, that, after mixing one mea- 
ſure of it with one of nitrous air, the whole mixed and diminiſhed 
quantity was 130 hundredths of a meaſure, viz. one meaſure and 30 
hundredths of a meaſure more. 

The different degrees of falubrity of the atmoſphere, as I found it 
in general in my country-houſe at Southal Green, ten miles from Lon- 
don, fromJune to September, lay between 103 and 109. I was ſurpriſ- 
ed when, upon my return to town to my former lodgings in Pall- Mall 
Court, 1 found the common air purer in general in October than I uſed 
to find it in the middle of ſummer in the country; for on the 22d of 
October, at nine o' clock in the morning, the weather being fair and 


troſty, I found that one meaſure of common air, and one of nitrous - 


air, occupied 100 ſubdiviſions in. the glaſs tube, or exactly one mea- 
ſure. That very day, at two o'clock in the afternoon, (it being then 
rainy weather,) the air was ſomewhat altered for the worſe. It gave 
102. October the 23d, it being rainy weather, the air gave 102. 
October the 24th, the weather being ſerene, the air at nine o'clock 
in the morning gave 100. October the 25th, the ſky being cloudy 
at 11 o'clock in the morning, the air gave 102. At 11 o'clock at 
nicht, from five different trials, it gave 105. October the 26, the 
weather being very dark and rainy, the air gave 105, as before.“ 

The air at Oſtend was found by the doctor to be generally very 
good, giving between 94 and 98. At Bruges, the air taken at ſeven 
o'clock at night gave 103. November 8th, the air at Ghent at three 
in the afternoon gave 103. November the 12th, the air of Bruſ- 
ſels at ſeven o'clock P. M. gave 1053. The next day the air of the 
lower part of the ſame city gave 106; that of the higheſt appeared 
to be purer, as it gave 104 : which agrees with the common popular 
obſervation. November the 14th, both the air of the higheſt and 
that of the loweſt part of the city appeared to be of the ſame good- 
nels, giving 103. The weather was froſty. 

November the 22d, the air of Antwerp in the evening gave 1093; 
the weather being rainy, damp, and cold. November the 23d, the 
ar of Breda gave 106. The next day about eleven o'clock the air 
gave 102; the weather being fair, cold, and inclining to froſt. At 
even o'clock it gave 103. Next day, being the 25th, the air gave 
104; the weather being cold and rainy. The 26th it gave 103; the 
weather being very rainy, cold, and ſtormy. November the 27th, 
the air at Moordyke cloſe to the water gave 1014; the weather being 
fir and cold, but not froſty. This ſpot is reckoned very healthy. 
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November the 28th the air of Rotterdam gave 103; the weather 
being rainy and cold. November the 2gth, the air of Delft gave 
103,; the weather being ſtormy and rainy. November the 3oth, the 
air of the Hague gave 104; the weather being cold, and the wind 
northerly. The firſt of December the weather underwent a ſudden 
change; the wind becoming ſoutherly and ſtormy, and the atmoſ- 
phere becoming very hot. The day after, Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter ſtood at 54%; and the common air being repeatedly and accurately 
tried gave 116; and that preſerved in a glaſs phial from the preced- 
ing day gave 117; and that gathered cloſe to the ſea gave 115. 

December the 4th, the air of Amſterdam gave 103; the weather 
being rainy, windy, and cold. The day after the weather continuing 
nearly the ſame, the air. gave 102. Dec. 1oth, the air of Rotterdam 
gave 101; the weather being rainy. December the 12th, being in the 
middle of the water between Dort and the Moordyke, the air gave 
109; the weather being remarkable dark, rainy, and windy. De- 
cember the 13th, the air of Breda in the morning gave 109; the 
weather continuing as the day before. And in the afternoon, the 
air gave 10635; the weather having cleared up. December the 16th, 
the air of the lower part of the city of Antwerp gave 105, that of 
the higher part 104; the weather being rainy and temperate. De- 
cember the 17th, the air of Antwerp gave 107 ; the weather contiu- 
ing nearly as in the preceding day. December the 19th, the air of 
Bruſſels gave 109; the weather being rainy, windy, and rather warm. 
December the 21ſt, the air of Bruſſels gave 106; the weather being 
dry and cold. The next day the air and weather continued the ſame. 
December the 23d, the air of Mons gave. 104; the weather being 
rainy and cold. December the 24th, the air near Bouchain gave 1043, 
the weather being cloudy and cold. December the 25th, the air 
of Peronne gave 1024 ; the weather being froſty. December 26th, 
the air of Cuvilli gave 103; the weather froſty. December the ayth, 
the air of Senlis gave 1023; the weather froſty. December the 29th, 
the air of Paris gave 103; the weather froſty. 1780, January the 8th, 
the air of Paris gave 100; the weather froſty. January the 13th, 
the air of Paris gave 98; hard froſt. 

Thus far Dr. Ingenhouſz's oblervations. His apparatus was a very 
portable one, made by Mr. Martin, which in reality is the eudiome- 
ter-tube and meaſure as uſed by Mr. Fontana before he made his laſt 
improvement. The whole of this apparatus (ſays Dr. Ingenhoulz) 
was packed up in a box about ten inches long, five broad, and three 
and a half high. The glaſs tube or great meaſure, which was ſix- 
teen inches long, and divided into two ſeparate pieces, lay in a ſmall 
compaſs, and could be put together by braſs ſcrews adapted to the 
divided extremities. Inſtead of a water-trough, ſuch as is uſed com- 
monly, I made ute of a ſmall round wooden tub, &c.” 

The Abbe Fontana, who has made a great number of very ac- 
curate experiments upon this ſubject, gives his opinion in the fol- 
lowing words: I have not the leaſt heſitation in aſſerting, that the 
experiments made to aſcertain the ſalubrity of the atmoſpherical air 
in various places in different countries and fituations, mentioned by 
ſeveral authors, are not to be depended upon ; becauſe the method 
they uſed was far from being exact, the elements or ingredients for 
the experiment were unknown and uncertain, and the reſults very 
d:fferent from one another, 
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« When all the errors are corrected, it will be found that the : 
difference between the air of one country and that of another, at dif- = | 
ferent times, is much leſs than what is commonly believed; and that 
the great differences found by various obſervers are owing to the fal- b 
lacious effects of uncertain methods. This I advance from experi- . 
ence ; for I was in the ſame error. I found very great differences 2 
between the reſults of the experiment of this nature which ought to | 
have been ſimilar ; which diverſities I attributed to myſelf, rather 
than to the method I then uſed. At Paris I examined the air of dif- 

ferent places at the ſame time, and eſpecially of thoſe ſituations where | 
it was moſt probable to meet with infected air, becauſe thoſe places — 
abounded with putrid ſubſtances and impure exhalations; but the Ne. 
differences I . were very ſmall, and much leſs than what 
could have been ſuſpected, for they hardly arrived at one-fiftieth of 
the air in the tube. Having taken the air of the hill called Mount I 
Valerian, at the height of about 500 feet above the level of Paris, | 
and compared it with the air of Paris taken at the ſame time, and 
treated alike, I found the former to be hardly one-thirtieth better 
than the latter. | 

n London I have obſerved almoſt the ſame. The air of Ifling- g 
ton and that of London ſuffered an equal diminution by the mixture 
of nitrous air; yet the air of Iflington is eſteemed to be much better. i} 
have examined the air of London taken at different heights, (for in- 5 
ſtance, in the ſtreet, at the ſecond floor, and at the top of the adjoin- 
ing houſes,) and have found it to be of the fame quality. Having 
taken the air at the iron gallery at St. Paul's cupola, at the height 

| of 313 feet above the ground, and likewiſe the air of the ſtone gal- 
| lery, which is 202 feet below the other; and having compared theſe 
two quantities of air with that of the ſtreet adjoining, I found that 
there was ſcarcely any ſenſible difference between them, though taken 
at ſuch different heights, | 
n In this experiment a circumſtance is to be conſidered, which 
, muſt have contributed to render the above-mentioned differences 
, more ſenſible : this is, the agitation of the air of the cupola; for 
there was felt a pretty briſk wind upon it, which I obſerved to be 


—— — — 


/ ſtronger and ſtronger the higher I aicended ; whereas in the ſtreet, 
- and indeed in all the ſtreets I paſſed through, there was no ſenfible 
ſt wind to be felt. This experiment was made at four in the afternoon, 
) the weather being clear. The quickſilver in the barometer at that 
© 


time was 28.6 inches high, and Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtood at 549.” 
Mr. Fontana concludes with obſerving, that Nature is not ſo par- 


I tial as we commonly believe. She has not only given us an air almoſt 
1e equally good every where at every time, but has allowed us a cer- 
n- tain latitude, or a power of living and being in health in qualities of 

air which differ to a certain degree. By this I do not mean to deny 
c- the exiſtence of certain kinds of noxious air in ſome particular places; 
l- but only ſay, that in general the air is good every where, and that 
he the ſmall differences are not to be feared ſo much as ſome people 
ur 


would make us believe. Nor do I mean to ſpeak here of ſome va- 
pours and other bodies which are accidentally joined to the common 
ar in particular places, but do not change its nature and intrinſical 
property. This fate of the air cannot be known by the teſt of ni- 
trous air; and thoſe vapours are to be conſidered in the fame manner 
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as we ſhould conſider ſo many particles of arſenic ſwimming in the 


atmoſphere. In this caſe it is the arſenic, and not the degenerated 
air, that would kill the animals why ventured to breathe it.“ 


DESCRIPTION or PETERSBURG. © 


ETERSBURG, with all its ſtately palaces and gilded domes, 
is ſituated in the midſt of a wood, as wild and barren as any in 
the north. It preſents a wonderful picture of what power and genius 
can accomplith. Independently of art, the Neva is its only orna- 


ment: a dead, fandy, flat, country, covered with bruſh-wood, ſur- 


rounds it upon every ſide; a few miſerable huts, ſcattered about, 
complete the ſcene. 

Peterſburg is the emporium for naval, Moſcow for rural, affairs. 
The Ruſſian empire, extending over a conſiderable part of Europe 
and Aſia, muſt have à capital city to every kingdom of which it 
conſiſts. Tobolſky is the chief city of the Ruſſian dominions under 
the pole, and bordering upon China; Petro Paulouſky, of the eaf- 
tern countries adjoining to America and Japan; Orengburg, of the 
provinces bordering upon Tartary and India; Caſan and Aſtrakan, 


of kingdoms of the {ame name, near the frontiers of Perſia ; Cher. 


jon, of the Crimea and provinces adjoining : and Kioff and Mohi- 


lou, of the Ukraine, and Little and White Ruſha bordering upon 


Turkey and Poland. | 

The city of Peterſburg is not huddled together: it ſpreads out like 
the wings of the imperial eagle. The principal quarter ſtands upon 
the continent, and upon the ſouth banks of the river Neva; the ſe- 
cond divition is what is called old Peterſburg, and is ſituated upon 
ſeveral iſlands toward the north banks; the third quarter, upon Wil- 
liams iſland, is the middle channel of the Neva, between the other 
two. This noble river, after embracing the whole in its courle, 
empties itſelf into the Gulph of Finland immediately below the city. 
The old city, originally built on one iſland, bearing its name, now 
ſtretches over ſeveral ſinaller ones. It is very irregularly built, and 
conſiſts chiefly of wooden houſes: here, however, are the firlt ob- 
jects that draw attention the citadel, in which is the cathedral, a fine 
pile of building, with its gilded ſpire and turrets; whoſe ſparkling 
grandeur ſtrikes the eye at a great diſtance, and marks the ſacred ſpot 
where lie interred the remains of Peter I. and his empreſs, the Li- 
vonian villager, Catherine I. This is the Ruſſian Mecca, and none 
but infidels will neglect to make a pilgrimage to it. Mahomet's ſplen- 
did impolture collects together a crowd of vagrant Turks and Arabs; 
but the mauſoleum of Peter attracts the philoſopher as well as the war- 
rior, from every corner of enlightened Europe : the firſt admires the 
leziſlator ; the ſecond comes to touch the bones of Scanderheg ! 

The boat which gave Peter the idea of building a navy, is care- 
fully preſerved in a {mall houſe near the ſepulchre : it is emphati- 
cally called the Grand Sire. Before this relic was depoſited here, 
a naval review took place at Crondſtadt: the Grand Sire had the ho- 
nour of carrying the admiral's flag, and received a general ſalute 
trom the Ruthan fleet. | | | 

Some will ſay, that the Ruſſian nation is not yet civilized ; and 
that Peter only began the work of civilization—of arts and ſciences, 
What a narrow thought! When the work is finiſhed, it is his. Will 
ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding monarchs think themſelves diſgraced in being named the 
diſciples of this immortal prince? He gave the plan of the building 
—he laid the foundations, and reared a part of the walls! Succeed. 
ing monarchs are his workmen, his bric layers, flaters, carpenters, 
ainters, and upholſterers. *" 
Catherine II. is the moſt diſtinguiſhed of Peter's work-people, 
and has made ſuch elegant improvements upon the original plan, 
that it is ſo far become her own. The hatchet was the emperor's 
favourite inſtrument : his work was uſefut,, but unpoliſked. He 


female. Another Catherine is born ta him: the fine arts go hand 
in hand with thoſe of war, of agriculture, and commerce. 


Iſland. Upon the north ſide, and fronting the old town, are the mer- 
chants wharfs, the exchange, the cuſtom-houſe, and warehouſes. 
In the river, between Old Peterſburg and Williams Iſland, lie all the 
veſſels that take down to Cronſtadt the produce of Ruſſia, to the 
larger foreign ſhips, that cannot come to Peterſburg, the channel be- 
ing narrow and ſhallow at the mouth of the river. Theſe veſſels like- 
wiſe bring from Cronſtadt all goods imported, landing them at the 
cuſtom-houſe to ſecure the duties. The ſouth fide of Williams Iflan 

tronts the new City of Peterſburg ; and here is built a ſuperb line ot 
houſes, among which are the Imperial Academies and the Muſeum.. 


ply endowed for its ſupport. The profeſſors are eminent in the re- 
public of letters, and are of different nations. Her Imperial Majeſty, 
to adorn thoſe eſtabliſhments, ſelects merit from every climate and 
country. 

5 n is ſituated upon the higheſt and eaſt point of Willi- 
ams Iſland, oppoſite to the imperial palace upon the continent to the 
ſouth, and the citadel to the north. The weſt point of this iſland 
reaches to the mouth of the Neva. The muſeum, (I beg her impe- 
rial majeſty's pardon, ) is a ſmall warehouſe, containing ſamples of 
the various productions of her empire. This world of dominion 
turniſhes a muſeum of itſelf ; yet no expence has been ſpared to com- 
plete the collection with every curious production from ather coun- 
| tries. Here the naturaliſt and merchant find equal picaſure; the one 
| views with rapture the veins of gold, filver, and lead, in the native 
ore; the other conſiders how much one hundred weight will produce 
of pure metal, 


- The Cadet Corps, or Academy of War, formerly the palace of 
ö Prince Menzikoff, is ſituated between the academy of ſciences and 
the muſeum ; it is the nurſery of young warriors, the ſong of the no- 
: bility and gentry z and from this ſeminary of Mars are taken the of- 
ticers for the army. The palace of the Prince Menzikoff was ap- 
- as to its preſent uſe by Count Munich. There are a number of 
uildings eee for the accommodation of the young gentlemen. 
5 The hiſtory of Menzikoff is romantic. Raiſed from the humbleſt 


ſtation to the rank of prince, then racked upon the wheel of fortune; 
det, in every ſituation, the military art continued his favourite ſtudy. 
During his baniſhment in Siberia, the table of his cottage was always 
covered with maps and plans of the countries, the feats of former 
wars, and of battles in which he had been engaged; ſtill delighting 
in what had occaſioned his fall, and poring over his deliryction! It 
Vor. TH. No. 33. N muſt 
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ſeemed to be ſenſible of this, and early called in the aſſiltance of a 


From Old Peterſburg we proceed along a bridge of boats to Williams 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences is a grand ſtructure, and is am- 
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muſt appeaſe his manes, that his houſe is ſtill the nurſery of war,» 
Except this line of building upon the banks of the Neva, and ano- 
ther ſtreet, the whole of this quarter of the city conſiſts of wooden 


houſes. Theſe are built very regularly in ſtreets interſecting each 


other at right angles: canals run through the middle of the ſtreets; 
but, owing to the level ſurface of the ground, the water in them, in 
the heat of ſummer, ſtagnates, and is offenſive. | 

A bridge of boats croſſes the Neva oppoſite to the Cadet Corps, 
making a communication from Williams Ifland to the grand quarter 
of the city upon the continent. As you walk along this bridge, you 
have a front view of the equeſtrian ſtatue of Peter I. which is erected 
upon the oppoſite bank of the river ; the horſe, upon the ſummit of 
a rock, majeſtically rearing, and pawing the air—ſeems conſcious of 
his rider he ſmells the battle afar oft; his neck is clothed with 
thunder.“ Around the ſtatue are always ſeveral Ruſſians, attended 
by ſome biographer. 

You can trace, without any knowledge of the language, by the 
geſtures of the orator and his audience, when he 1s recording the de- 
feat at Narva, or the victory at Pultowa. They add in theſe orations, 
that Peter ſtood upon the very rock which now ſupports his effigy, 
while he beheld the Swediſh army fly from the field of battle. When 
an heroic monument,” ſays M. Falconer, the artiſt who executed 
this celebrated work, *is to be conſecrated to the memory of a 
prince, and this prince has achieved great matters in various and 
even oppoſite departments—he has gained victories in war—he has 
enacted wiſe laws, and founded eſtabliſhments conducive to the hap- 
pineſs of his people in time of peace his academical eulogium may 
turn upon both thefe texts: but in a ſtatute, which can repreſent 
but one inſtance, we mult conſider and chooſe. If we give a pre- 
ference to his civil qualities over his military virtues, this preference 
cannot juſtly be condemned, till it thall certamly be determined which 
of theſe two kinds of glory belongs more particularly to him who 
has ſo well deferved them both; but more eſpecially, which of them 
was moſt uſeful to the happineſs of mankind. The habit I have 
given the ſtatue of Peter the Great, is the habit of all nations—of 
all men-—of every age —in a word, it is an heroic habit.” 

Upon the right hand of the ſtatue, and to the eaſt, is the Admi- 
ralty and Dock-yards, and immediately beyond theſe the Imperial 
palace. At this inſtant there axe two firſt rate ſhips-of-war building 
under the palace windows! From the admiralty ſpire all the ſtreets 
run out as radii from the center of a circle. The principal ſtreet is 
that line of buildings tronting the Neva, for an extent of between 
three and four Engliſh miles. The bank for the ſame extent is lined 
with granite ſtone, with baluſtrades and footpath of the ſame ma- 
terials. Near the extremities of this ſuperb ſtreet, called the Grand 
Million, and which, taking the courſe of the Neva, forms a vaſt ob- 
tuſe angle, à canal is cut acroſs the main land, making the baſe of 
this angle, and ſurrounding the city upon the continent ro the ſouth; 
{6 that this quarter is entirely, incloſed, with the Neva on one ide, 

and this canal upon the other, for an extent of about eight miles; 
the whole bank lined with granite (tane, having granite baluſtrades or 
Iron railing, Over theſe canals are erected draw-bridges, likewiſe 
built of granite ſtone, The quarter without this canal may be dere 
d | a 8 the 
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the ſuburbs ; the houſes are moſtly of wood, but the houſes within 
the canal are moſtly of brick, and plaiſtered, painted with every va- 
riety of colours. No houſe is ſuffered to be rebuilt within the canal 
of wood, but with brick ; and the new is quickly driving the old city 
out of the gates! Amid theſe modern fabrics, the Ruſſian churches 
every where ſhoot up their antique turrets! The Ruſſians hold the 
form of their church-walls as ſacred as their forms of religion within 
them. The roofs are covered with block-tin, and many of them 
gilded. There are in Peterſhurg three imperial palaces: the palace 
near the admiralty, in which her imperial majeſty reſides, is a mag- 
nificent edifice of brick ſtuccoed, and adjoining is a long range of 
buildings fronting the Neva, including the private theatre of the 
court. The Marble Palace is built of the ſtone which gives it this 
name. The architect has made, whatought-to have been the gra- 
vel, the front of this ſuperb building, which ſeems itſelf to bluſh at 
its poſture. The third is the Summer Palace, built of timber, and 
yet the moſt regular and elegant. It is placed in the ſummer-gar- 
_— upon the banks of the river, and is truly a moſt delighttul refi- 
ence, | 

The Ruſſian nobles, and even the middling ranks, exceed in the 
elegance of their houſes. In the Aſiatic ſtyle, they are all built in 
ſquares; an open court in thg centre, to which is an entry by a large 
gate-way. With this taſte is mixed the Grecian and Italian: and 
the Corinthian, Ionic, and other, ornaments are too much crowded 
upon the {light fabric of brick and plaiſter. It would be better to 
finiſh their houſes in a plainer ſtyle: and the eaſier expence would 
enable the poſſeſſors to keep them in better repair. Nothing looks 
ſo tawdry as a Corinthian cornice of plaiſter in ruins. The new 
church near the equeſtrian ſtatue is a building of the fineſt Siberian 
marble, and will be one of the moſt coſtly and ſuperb ſtructures in 
the univerſe. The granite banks of the Neva, the equeſtrian ftatue 


of Peter I. and this admirable building, will deliver down to the 


lateſt poſterity the name of Catherine II. But Catherine is imperial 
in every thing; and poſterity will overlook even theſe monuments, 
amid the continued diſplay of great actions. The palace near the ad- 
miralty is ſituate at the point of the angle which the river makes; 
and here the Neva rolls his tide, embracing the lodging of his ſove- 


reign. From this ſpot one has the grandeſt proſpect imaginable: be- 


fore you, upon 1e other {ide of the river, is the old city, with its ci- 
tadel and gilded ſpire ; the houſes ſurrounded or intermixed with 
woods. Williams Ifland preſents another proſpect of a different na- 
ture: a wood of maſts, planted in front of the ſtreets. To the right 
and left is the Grand Million, every houſe in which is of elegant 
ſtructure, and inhabited by the principal Ruſſian nobility and gentle- 
men, The admiralty dock-yards are ſoon to be removed to Cron- 
ſtadt, a more convenient place, adapted to the ſcite of the naval yards. 
1he vacancy from the palace to the equeſtrian ſtatue and ſenate-houſe 
will be filled with buildings; and the Grand Million will be one con- 

tinued range of taſte and ſplendour. | 
I am at a loſs to guefs what induced the emperor to pitch upon ſo 
aukward a ſpot for dock-yards ; from which the ſhips mult be tranſ- 
ported to Cronſtadt, over, ſhoals, by means of wooden camels, when 
this trouble could have been ſo eatily avoided by building his navy 
N 3 | at 
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at the harbour where they lie, and where is a great depth of water t 
and every accommodation. The machines called camels are con- 3 
ſtructed of two pieces, or a ſort of half. veſſels, built in the ſame man. c 
ner as other veſſels, but of a ſingular ſhape. They are ſquare at the 1 
bottom, the ends, and one ſide; the other ſide is hollow and rounding. t 
Theſe half. veſſels are ſunk to a proper depth, one at each ſide of the \ 
ſhip-of-war they are intended to carry; and their hollow ſides, be- tf 
ing drawn cloſe to her, form a capacious womb which embraces the n 
ſhip-of-war. | h N 
8 fi 

ANECDOTES or Dr. DEF, rut ASTROLOGER. - 
R. DEE was the ſon of Rowland Dee, Gentleman Sewer to 1 
Henry VIII. and grandſon of Bedo of Dee, Standard- bearer to t! 
Lord de Ferr ars at the battle of Tournay; if any credit is to be given 11 
to his pedigree in the Britiſh muſeum, drawn up by himſelf, he was a 
deſcended in a direct line from Tudor the Great. His father was f1 
impriſoned in the tower in the year 1553. His mother, Johannah {} 
Dee, lived at Mortlake as early as the year 1568.—The greater part b 
of the following account, except where other authorities are quoted, te 
is taken from the MS. narrative of his life, which he read to the el 
commiſſioners at his houſe at Mortlake. | tl 
John Dee was born at London A. D. 1527. At the age of fif- ri 
tee, he went to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he applied him. Vi 
ſelf to his ſtudies with ſuch diligence that he allowed only.tour hours IN 
for ſleep, and two for his meals and recreation. In 1547 he went E 
abroad to converſe with learned men, particularly mathematicians; W 
and on his return the enſuing year was elected fellow of Trinity ql 
College, and made under-reader of the Greek language. He went to 
to the continent again ſoan afterwards; and, being. then only twenty= _ de 
three years of age, read public lectures at Paris upon the Elements Ci 
of Euclid to crowded audiences, and was viſited by perſons of the K 
higheſt rank, who were anxious to become his pupils. In 1553 Edw. ff 
VI. took him under his patronage, allowed him a penſion, and gave la 
him the reftories of Upton-upon-Severn in Worceſterſhire, and Long la 
Lednam in Lincolnſhire. About this time he was offered a handſome h 
falary for reading lectures upon natural philoſophy at Oxford, In le 
Queen Mary's reign he was out of favour; and, being ſuſpected of be 
treaſonable deins, was committed to the cuſtody of Biſhop Bonner, h: 
but eſcaped better than his felow-prifoner Green, who ſuffered at m 
the ſtake. Queen Elizabeth, upon her acceſſion to the throne, im- ul 
mediately took Dee under her patronage, and among other marks of le 
her favour appointed him, though a lay- man, to the deanery of pl 
Glouceſter; of which, however, he never got poſſeſſion. In 1575 of 
the queen, with ſeveral of the nobility, came to his houſe at Mort- Cc 
lake, with an intention of ſeeing his library, but, hearing that his wife at 
was lately dead, they did not enter the houſe. Dee attended her ma- ar 
jeity at the door, andexplained to her the properties of a glaſs which 01 
had occaſioned much converſation, and given riſe to a report that he * 
was a magician, In 1578 he married Jane, daughter of Bartholomew at 
Fromound, Eſq. of Eaſt Cheam. In 1581 he firſt began his incan- ce 
tations in concert with one Edward Kelly, Albert Laſki, a Poliſh 8 
nobleman of high rank, was admitted into a kind of partnerſhip with 10 
them. They pretended to carry gn ther converſations with ſpirits Lt 


by 
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by means of a ſhow-ſtone, which Dee affirmed was given him by an 
angel. Kelly was the ſeer, who, when they had finiſhed their invo- 
cations, was to report what ſpirits he ſav and what they ſaid ; whilſt 
Dee, who ſat at a table, noted all in a book. A folio volume of 
theſe notes was publiſhed by Caſaubon, and many more remain in 
MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum. They contain the moſt unintelligible 
jargon. Ihe conſecrated cakes of wax uſed in theſe ceremonies, 
marked with hierologyphics and mathemarnucal figures, are alſo in the 
Mujeum. The ſhow-ſtone, which is a round piece of volcanic glaſs 
finely poliſhed, is in the Earl of Orford's collection at Straw berry- 
hill. This farce was carried on for ſome time, till at length, the 
whole party having involved themſelves in debt, they were obliged 
ſuddenly to quit England. They left Mortlake September 21, 1583; 
the mob, who had always been prejudiced againſt him as a magician, 
immediately upon his departure broke into his houſe, and deſtroyed 
a great part of his furniture and books. Meanwhile Dee and his 
friends ha{tened to Poland, where they flattered themſelves that th 
ould meet with great encouragement through the intereſt of Laſki ; 
but were grevioufly diſappointed in their expectations, and reduced 
to great diſtreſs. They then bent their courſe to Germany, but the 
emperor baniſhed them his dominions. At length in the year 1580 
the queen ordered him to return, being then in Bohemia. On his ar- 
rival in England he waited upon her majeſty at Richmond, and was 
very graciouſly received. She ailured him that he might rely upon 
her protection in the proſecution of his ſtudies. Having been in 
England three years without reaping any advantage from the promiſe 
which had been made him, he was induced to preſent a petition to the 
queen, praying that ſhe would appoint commiſſioners to enquire in- 
to the loſſes and injuries which he had ſuſtained, the ſervices he had 
done her majeſty, and the various diſappointments which he had en- | 
countered. In conſequence of this application, Sir Thomas Gorge, | 
Knot. and Mr. Secretary Wolley, were actually appointed commil- 
ſioners to hear his grievances, and fat as ſuch at his houſe at Mort- 
lake, November 22, 1592, to whom, ſitting in his library, he re- 
lated his caſe at large. In the mean time two tables were placed near 
him; on one of them were the proper vouchers for the facts he aſ- 
ſerted, to which he conſtantly referred; on the other, all the printed 
books and MSS. which he had written. Among the ſervices which 
he had rendered to the queen he reckons fome conſultations with her 
majcity's phyſicians at home, and a journey of 1500 miles, which he 
undertook in the winter ſeaſon, to hold a conterence with the moſt 1 
Icarned philoſophers on the continent upon the means of reſtoring and * 
preſerving her health. In enumerating his loſſes, he eſtimates the | 
damage ſuſtained in his library at 39ol. His whole collection, which 
conlilted of 4000 books, of which a great part were MSS. he valued 
at zool. Among the latter he mentions a large collection of deeds " 
and charters, relating principally to eſtates in Ireland, which he got Ne 1 
out of a ruined church. His chemical apparatus, which coſt him 2ool, | 
vas entirely deſtroyed by the mob when he left Mortlake in 1583; 
at the ſame time they beat to pieces a fine quadrant of the chan. | 
cellor's which coſt him 20l. and took away a magnet for which he | A 
gave 331. Among the many promiſes of preferment which had been | 
made him to ſo little effect, he particularly ſpecifies Dr. Aubrey's 
heneiices in the dioceſe of St. David's, and the maſterſhip 8 5 
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Crofs. He concludes with deſiring ſpeedy relief, and gives his reg. 
ſons for preferring the malterſhip of St. Croſs to any other appoint. 
ment, it being a retired ſituation, well adapted for his ſtudies, with 


a good houſe annexed; whereas his preſent ſituation at Mortlake 


was too public and his houſe too ſinall. to entertain the foreign literati 
who reſorted to him. Upon the report of the commiſſioners, * the 
queen willed the Lady Howard to write ſome words of comfort to 
His wife, and ſend ſdme friendly tokens beſides;” the commanded 
Sir Thomas Gorge to take him 100 marks, and ſaid, „that St. Croſs 
he ſhould have,” and that the incumbent Dr. Bennet might be re+ 
moved to ſome biſhopric ; and aſſigned him a penſion of 200l. Per an. 
num out of the bithopric of Oxtord till it ſhonld become vacant, 
All theſe promiſes, like the former, came to nothing; the maſters 
ſhip of St. Croſs he never got. The next year indeed he was pre- 
ſented to the chancellorſhip of St. Paul's, but this was by no means 
adequate to his expectations; and he continued to memorialiſe her 
majeſty, till at length he procured the wardenſhip of Mancheſter 
in 1595. Here he continued ſeven years, leading a very unquiet 
life, and continually engaged in diſputes with the fellows. He re- 
turned to Mortlake in 1604. King James at firſt patronized, but was 
afterwards prejudiced againſt him and his ſtudies ; upon which Dee 
preſented a petition to his majeſty, and another in verſe to the houſe 
of commons, praying that he might be brought to trial, having been 
accuſed of calling up evil ſpirits, | 
et is the opinion of ſome writers, that Dee was employed by 
neen Elizabeth as a ſpy, and ſome have gone ſo far as to ſuppoſe 
that all the notes of his pretended convertations with ſpirits were, 
in fact, political intelligence, couched in cyphers. As they con- 
rained a kind of jargon, meaning nothing in itſelf, they might un- 
doubtedly be uſed occaſionally for ſuch purpoſes. Dee himſelf avers 
in his narrative, that he was taken into the queen's ſervice on her ac. 
ceſſion to the throne, when ſhe promiſed, that where her brother had 
eiven him a crown ſhe would give him a noble. The inſtances of 
Her majeſty's attention to him were ſtriking and numerous, and cer- 
tainly prove either that ſhe was indebted to him for real, or that he 
duped her by magnifying the importance of imaginary, ſervices, 
When he was lick, the queen ordered her own phyſicians to attend 
him, «© ſent him divers rarities to eat, and the Hon. Lady Sydney to 
attend on him, and comtort him with divers ſpeeches from her ma- 
jefly, pithy and gracious!” The queen frequently viſited him at his 
ae at Mortlake; one day ſhe came on horfeback, and “ ex horted 
him to take his mother's death patiently.” Another time, as he 
deſcribes it himſelf, © the came from Richmond in her coach, the 
higher wav of Mortlake field, and when the came right againſt the 
church, ſhe turned down (lays he) towards my houſe, and, when ſhe 
was againſt my garden in the field, her majeſty ſtaid there a good 
while, and then came 1nto the field at the great gate of the Feld, 
where her majeſty eſpied me at my door, making reverent and dutiful 
obeyſances to her ; aud with her hand her majeſty beckoned me to 
come unto her, and I came to her coach-ſide ; her majeſty then very 
ſpecdily pulled oft her glove, and gave me her hand to kiſs ; and to 
be ſhort, her majeſty willed me to reſort oftener to her court, and by 
fome of her privy chamber to give her to weete when I am there.“ 
« Dee was undoubtedly a man of very great reſearch and ſingular 
| character 
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character aßd learning, as is evident by his various writings*both 


printed and MS. in almoſt every ſcience. He wrote upon the refor- 
mation of the Gregorian calendar; 'on the mode of propagating the 
coſpel on the other {ide of the Atlantic; on geography; natural phi» 
loſophy, particularly optics ; mathematics; metaphylics ; aſtrono- 
my; aſtrology ; and the occult ſciences. He wrote an account a 
of his voyage to St. Helena, and a treatiſe on the queen's right to 
certain foreign countries; and projected a ſcheme for the preſerva- 
tion of ancient MSS. by eſtabliſhing a general repoſitory, a plan which 
is in a great meaſure realifed by that noble national collection at the 
Britiſh Muſeum. Whether with all his learning he was himſelf 
the dupe of an enthuſiaſtic imagination, or whether he availed him- 
ſelf of his knowledge to _—_ others in an age when all ranks were 
given to credulity, may perhaps admit of a queſtion. As a proof of 
the ſuperſtition and credulity of the age, it will not be amiſs to men- 
tion that Dee was employed to determine, according to the opinion of 
the ancient aſtrologers, what day would be moſt fortunate for Queen 
Elizabeth's coronation. Some time afterwards he was ſent for by 
the lords of the council to counteract the ill effects which it was ap- 
prehended would befal the queen from a waxen image of her majeſ- 
ty ſtuck full of pins, which was picked up in Lincoln's-inn fields. 
This we are told he performed “'in a godly and artificial manner,”* 
in the preſence of the Earl of Leiceſter and Mr. Secretary Wilſon. 
Dr. Dee was much connected with the earl, and has been accuſed 
of being an inſtrument in his nefarious deſigns. He was much pa- 
tronized and encouraged by Henry Earl of Northumberland, the 
Earl of Oxford, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Sir Henry Sidney, and other 
great men belonging to the court. So great was his reputation abroad, 
that he was offered great ſalaries by various foreign princes if he 
would ſettle in their courts. The Emperor of Ruſſia in particular 
ſent him a rich preſent, with an offer of conveying him and all his 
tamily to Peterſburgh, and promiſing to ſettle an annuity of 2000l. 
2. annum upon him, and to grant him the rank of a privy counſel- 
or. Theſe offers, it muſt be obſerved, were made before his laſt une 
ſucceſsful journey to the continent. 8 5 
„Notwithſtanding the queen's patronage, and the various and rich 
preſents he was conſtantly in the habit of receiving, his unbounded 
extravagance kept him always poor. His journey from Bohemia in 
1589, which coſt him near Sol. will afford ſome idea of his oſten- 
tation. He was attended by a guard of horſe, and travelled with 
three coaches, beſides baggage-waggons. The coaches, with har- 
neſs for twelve horſes, he bought new upon the occaſion. When he 
arrived in England, he appears not to have been worth a penny, and 
to have ſubſiſted for the next three years upon the precarious bounty 
ot his friends. During this period he received zool. in money, be- 
ſides veſſels of wine, whole ſheep, pigs? wheat, ſugar, and other com- 
modities ; he fold his wife's jewels, his own rarities, and whatever 
could be ſpared out af his houſe; at the end of the three years 
he was 3331. in debt. With theſe expenditures, which according to 
the preſent value of money we muſt eſtimate at more than 10095l. 
per annum, he tells us, that, „with great parſimony uſed, he pre- 
ferved his family from hunger, ſtarving, and nakedneſs.” Dr. Dee 
carried on his converſation with ſpirits till the year before his death, 
at „hich time he ſeems to have applied his pretended art to the diſs 
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i covery of hidden treaſure and ſtolen goods, probably with the view of j 

1/0 procuring ſome preſent ſubſiſtence from thoſe. who were ſilly enough . 

We to employ him. Ay | 

1 . Dr. Dee died at Mortlake in the year 1608, having been ſo poor | 

„ in the latter part of his life as to be obliged to ſell his library piece- g 
* nal for ſubſiſtence. He was buried in the chancel of Mortlake ; 

wr church, where Aubrey ſays, an old marble ſtone was ſhewn as be a 

1 longing to his tomb.” _ : | 
i Y f F | | : | \ 
0 HISTORY or Tut JEWS IJ ENGLAND. { 

br EHEMIAH ranks among the great characters of ancient hiſtory. : 
13 He forſook a place of influence at the moſt ſplendid court of 

WH"! Aſia, to encounter every hardſhip, for the beneficent purpoſe of beſ. | 
Bet | | towing independence upon a horde of poor, ignorant, and wretched, R 
its ſtaves, and of educating them by religious and civil culture into a t 
1 moral, brave, and induſtrious, nation —and he ſucceeded. Before 1 
N Nehemiah, the Jews were addicted to idolatry, and untaught as to an ſ 
TY hereafter. By the wile ſelection of traditions and laws which his in- 

"12 ſtitutions impreſſed upon the people, they became zealous mono- t 
1 theiſts, auſterely moral, and brave defenders of their independence, n 
4B without acquiring the ſpirit of conqueſt. Yet they neglected not the f 
143 arts of peace. They covered the rocks of Galilee with olive-trees; 8 
1M and purſued commerce with fo great ſucceſs, that to Alexander it 

ix already appeared an object to court the ſettlement of Jewiſh colonies, 4 
7% in his ſea-ports. They multiplied rapidly in all places. In the time tl 
28 of Tiberius, much of the commerce of the Mediterranean was in 8 
wh their hands. They had ſynagogues every where, which they tole- 

15 rantly ſuffered to become ſchools of Chriſtianity. Even under Veſ- 2 
i paſian, Jeruſalem was ſtill maintaining, againſt Roman tyranny, a m 
bo noble but unequal ſtruggle for its religious and civil liberties. 

Ft How ſoon any Jews ſettled in Great Britain is unknown; but from * 
Mi the ſpread of Chriſtianity among the Britons, previouſly to its eſ- 15 
3 tabliſhment under Conſtantine, it is reaſonable to mfer that there had 1 
3 long been ſome ſynagogues here to ſerve as ſtuds of propagation a 
= for the new faith. The inroads of the Saxons and Danes obtiterated 4 

1. much of the imperfect converſion of the native inhabitants. At this = 
wo: eriod, the Jews with ſingular liberality, patronized the civilization h 
. of theſe þarbarious heathens, by endowing Chriſtian monaſteries. In = 
1 a charter of Witglaff, king of Mercia, made to the monks of Croy- ww 
1 land, we find confirmed to them not only ſuch lands as had at _ 80 
. time been given to the monaſtery by the kings of Mercia, but alſo all I 
1 their poſſeſſions whatever, whether they were originally beſtowed on ft. 
np them by Chriſtians or Jews: Omnes ter7z5 ct tencmenta, poſſeſtones el th 
1 corum peculia, que reges Merciorum et corum proceres, vel alii ſideles Ch riſ- be 
=. tian, vel Judai, dictis monachis dederunt. Nearly a hundred years 4 
1 earlier, the Jews muſt have been numerous in England, ſince the m 
. 145th paragraph of the Canonical Excerptions, publiſhed by Eg- th 
' i bright, Archbithop of York, in 740, forbids any Chiriſtians to be 15 

bl "preſent at the Jewiſh teaſcs. | un 
= Indeed, during the feudal ages, the Jews ſeem, to have been the ha 

3} moſt opulent, poliſhed, and literate, portion of the laity, They were ſh 

2:0 the only bankers, or, as the vulgar termed then, uturers, of the time. ſo 

In They conducted what there exiſted of torgigu trade, and often vi- th 
5 
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ſited the civilized ſouth of Europe. They wrought moſt of the gold 
and filver ornaments for altars. William Rufus, who (as Tovey 
{ays) “was no better than an infidel,” not only permitted, but en- 
couraged, them to enter into ſolemn conteſts with his biſhops con- 
cerning the true faith; ſwearing, by the face of St. Luke, that, if 
the Jews got the better of the diſpute, he would turn Jew himſelf. 
Accordingly, in his time, there was a public meeting of the chief 
leaders on both ſides in London, when the Jews oppoſed the Chriſtians 
with ſo much vigour, that the biſhops and clergy were not without 
ſome ſolicitude how the diſputations might terminate. No other 
claſs of men was at that period enlightened enough to cope with the 
prieſthood. Some young Jews were ſo imprudent as even to value 
themſelves upon their infidelity. The ſon of one Moſſey, of Wal- 
lingford, to ens un at the votaries of St. Frideſwide, would ſome- 
times crook his fingers, and then pretend he had miraculouſly made 
them ſtraight again: at other times he would halt like a cripple, and 
then in a few minutes ſkip and dance about, bidding the croud ob- 
ſerve how ſuddenly he had cured himſelf. _ | 

Henry II. in the 24th year of his reign, granted a burial- place to 
the Jews on the outſide of every city where they dwelt : proof they 
were numerous and reſpected, In this reign, one Joſhua, a Jew, 
furniſhed the rebels in Ireland with great ſums of money. And one 
Sancto, of Bury St. Edmund's, took in pledge certain veſſels ap- 
pointed for the ſervice of the altar. Others were grown ſo pre- 
ſumptuous as even to ſcoff at, and ridicule, the higheſt dignitaries of 
the church, We in part owe to them the ſpirit which dictated the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon. In 1188, the parliament at Northampton 
propoſed to affeſs the Jews at ſixty thouſand pounds, and the 
Chriſtians at feventy thouſand, toward a projected war. The Jews 
muſt have been very rich, or the parliament very tyrannical. 

Under Richard I. the prejudices of the populace were let looſe 
againſt the Jews. A cruſade had been reſolved on. The declama- 
tions of the clergy in favour of this holy war ſtirred up the e 
of the vulgar. In London, a riotous populace broke open an 
plundered the houſes of the Jews, Three perſons only were pus 
niſhed, who by miſtake had injured the houſes of Chriſtians. In fix 
months the lame became general. The moſt formidable exploſion 
happened at Stamford-tair, which had drawn together great multi- 
tudes of people, and among them whole troops of roaming ſaints, 
who were preparing to go with the king to the Holy Land. Thefe 
zealous men, diſdaining that the enemies of Chriſt ſhould abound in 
vealth, while they, who were his great friends, were obliged to 
firip their wives and children of common neceſſaries to ſupply the 
the charges of the voyage, perſuaded themſelves, that God would 
be highly honoured, it they ſhould firſt cut the throats of the Jews, 
and then ſeize upon their money: ſo ready are men to believe what 
makes for their worldly advantage. Accordingly they flew upon 
them, and, finding very little reſiſtance from an oppreſſed and ſpirit- 
leſs enemy, quickly made themſelves maſters both of their perſons 
and fortunes : the former of which they treated with all kinds of 
varbarity, Some few of them, indeed, were ſo fortunate as to get 
thelter in the caſtle ; whither, as they fled without their rickes, the 
fource of all their miſery, they were not earneſtly purſued. And, as 
the devout pilgrims pretended to do all this for the advancement of 
Vor. III. No. 34. Oo God's 
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God's glory, to ſhew they were in earneſt, they took ſhipping as faſt 
as they could, and fled away for Jeruſalem, not ſo much as one of 
them being detained by the magiſtrates, or any farther enquiry made 
by the king into ſuch a ſanctified piece of villainy. Internal trade 
muſt at that time have been chiefly conducted by the Jews, ſince they 
were aſſembled in ſuch numbers at an inland fair. They had pro- 
bably too beſtowed ere this upon commerce the important improve- 
ment of inventing bills of exchange, as mention ſeems to be made of 
them, by the name of Starra (from the Hebrew Shetar) in certain 
Latin documents of this era. The Jews were ſtill admitted to the 
liberal profeſfions, as the cruel edift of Richard I. for regiſtering 
their property, orders that their“ contracts ſhould be made in the 
preſence of two aſligned lawyers who were Jews, two who were 
Chriſtians, and two public notaries.” This king appointed juſtices 
of the Jews, whoſe office it was to collect and pay into the exchequer 
the taxes aſſeſſed upon that unfortunate ſect. Benedict de Talemunt 
and Joſeph Aaron were the two firſt of theſe juſtices. 

The intolerant policy of Richard I. occaſioned the emigration of 
all the wealthier Jews, and a conſequent defalcation of the revenue; 
which was ſo ſenſibly felt, that John, in 1199, uſed ſeveral arts to 
draw them back into his kingdom; not only confirming their ancient, 
but offering new, privileges, and particularly that of naming a high- 
prieſt by the title of Preſbyter Judæorum. Many Jews upon this 
returned, and were afterwards more cruelly plundered than ever. 
Our great charter ſanctions an injuſtice to the Jews, by enacting that, 
« If any perſons have borrowed money of the Jews, more or leſs, 
and die before they have paid the debt, the debt ſhall not grow 
whilſt the heir is under age,” &c. : : 

Henry III. hberated ſuch Jews as were in priſon, ordered them to 
be protected againſt the inſults of Jeruſalem pilgrims, and to wear 
upon the fore-part of their upper garment two broad ſtrips of white 
linen or parchment. In this reign, Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and Hugo de Velles, biſhop of Lincoln, (in hopes of 
driving them away by want of ſuſtenance) publiſhed injunctions 
throughout their reſpective dioceſes, that no Chriſtian ſhould pre- 
ſume to have communication with, or ſell them any proviſion, under 
pain of excommunication. And the ſame ſeems to have been done 
by the Biſhop of Norwich. Perſons unacquainted with the nature of 
falſe zeal (continues Tovey) when backed hy authority, will ſcarcely 
believe, that the Jews had been in any great danger of ſtarving, 
though the king had not interpoſed in this matter.—Yet Rapin tells 
us, that when the Gerhardine heretics made their appearance in the 
time of Henry II. and orders were given not to relieve them, the 
Prohibition was fo punciually obſerved, that all thofe wretches 
miſerably perifhed with hunger. | 

. Be it remembered, however, that the Prior of Dunſtable, much 
„ about this time, granted to ſeveral Jews free liberty to reſide within 
b. his lordſhip, and to enjoy all the privileges of it, in conſideration of 
the annual payment of two ſilver ſpoons. 

During the ſunthine of the king's favour (in 1239) the Jews erected 
a very ſtately ſynagogue in London, which ſurpaſſed in magnificence 
the Chriſtan churches. But the people petitioned the king to take 
it from them and have it conſecrated; which accordingly he complied 

with. In the 18th year of his reign, upon a petition of the ang.” 
® 
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of Neweaſtle, he granted them the inhoſpitable privilege, that no 
Jew ſhould ever reſide among them. This prince was not free from 
the confiſcatory policy ſo common in the dark ages, but frequently 
pillaged the Jews; his neceſſities, however, would have continued 
to tolerate them, had not the pope ſent over the Caurſini, Chriſtians 
and Lombards, who were gradually to ſuperſede the ancient practi- 
tioners of uſury, by conducting it in a manner not difapproved by 
the church. To ſuch a pitch of hatred was the prejudice, which 
had been gradually inſtilled into the people againſt the Jews, arrived 
during this reign, that in 1262, when the king, refuſing to ſtand to 
the agreement lately made with his barons at Oxford, withdrew into 
the Tower, and threatened the Londoners for taking part with his 
enemies; the barons ſuddenly entered London with great forces, and 
(to keep the citizens more ſtrongly in their intereſt) gratified them 
with the laughter of ſeven hundred Jews at once, whoſe houles they 
firſt plundered, and then burnt their new ſynagogue to the ground. 
it was however rebuilt, but in 1270 taken from them, upon com- 
plaint of the friars penitents, that they were not able to make the 
body of Chrift in quiet, tor the great howlings the Jews made there 
during their worſhip. 

in the third year of Edward I. a law paſſed the commons concern- 
ing Judaiſm, which ſeemed to promiſe a qualified ſecurity ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, in the year 1290, and the 18th of his reign, the king 
ſeized upon all their real eſtates, and the whole community was for 
ever baniſhed the kingdom. Yet no ſooner (adds the hiſtorian) was 
the inventory made, and every thing fold to the beſt bidder, than the 
whole produce was unaccountably ſquandered away, without one 
penny being ever ſet aide for thoſe pious ufes wbien the king had 
talked of, From fifteen to ſixteen thonfard Jews were thus ruined, ' 
and then expelled. During the preceding century, they mutt con- 
liantly have been in a ftate of rapid and progreſſive diminution 2 
neither is it probable, that the more reſpedtable portion of them 
ſhon!d have put fo much confidence in <ditts of recal, thus fre- 
quently and perfidiouſly revoked, as to have been found ſettled in 
England, Yet even thefe left behind them ſeveral valuable lihra- 
res, one particularly at Stamford, and another at Oxford, which 
la't being purchaſed among the ſcholars, moſt of the Hebrew books 
vere bought by the famous Roger Bacon, who, by a ſhort note 
Written in one of them, declared they were of great ſervice to him 
in his ſtudies. This expultion was fo complete, that no farther 

traces of Engliſh Jews occur until long after the reformation. 
it was reſerved for the generous policy of Oliver Cromwell to at- 
tempt reſtoring to Great Britain the induftry and wealth of the Jews. 
—During ages of unreleming perſecutions, they had, however, Joſt 
many oi the virtues of their early character. Oppreſhon had im- 
printed an air of meannefs, of ſervile timidity, upon their demea- 
nour. The undiſtinguiſhing contempt of men, who onght to treat 
mem as equals, had leffened the importance, and therefore the 
irequency, of reſpectable characters among them. This inferior de- 
src of delicacy in points of reputation, occafioned their being em- 
ployed in uſurious and other illegal tranſaQions; and theſe practices 
kept ahve the prejudices of the magiſtrate. Scarcely allowed a 
home, they contracted the habit of all itinerant pedlars, who, never 
expecting to ſee the ſame cuſtomer twice, have nothing to apprehend 
O 2 toca 
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from making an exorbitant gain upon each ſingle tranſaction. 
Schools, ſynagogues, and other inſtitutions of public inſtruction, 
were ſo unwillingly allotted them, and their appearance in Chriſtian 
ſchools ſo ſhamefully reſiſted, that they were ſunk into a degree of 
ignorance, which increaſed to themſelves and others the difficulty 
of bettering their condition. . | 
The firſt intercourſe between Cromwell and the Jews, was managed 
by means of one Henry Marten, upon whoſe intimations, a deputa- 
tion from the Jews at Amſterdam waited on the Engliſh ambaſſadors 
there, whom they entertained with concerts of mulic in their ſyna- 
ogue, and by means of whom they obtained permiſſion from the 
anſtrument-parliament, to ſend a public envoy with propoſals. After 
ſome deliberation, they fixed upon Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael, a divine 
and doctor of phylic, as he ſtiled himſelf; in reality a printer and 
bookſeller; and of whom Huet tells us, that he was a chief ruler of 
the ſynagogue, and married to a wife who was related to the family 
of the Abrabanels, which pretends to be of the tribe of Judah and 
of the houſe of David, by which wife having ſeveral children, he 
would ſometimes boaſt of having raiſed vp ſeed unto David. He 
was a man of great modeſty and moderation, a perfect maſter of the 
letter of ſcripture, and very little addicted to the myſtical ſuperſti- 
tions of the cabbala. He was much acquainted with the younger 
Voſſius, with Blondel, and with Bochart. þ A | 
This Manaſſeh, on his arrival in England, preſented an addreſs ta 
the lord protector, recognizing his authority, and ſoliciting his pro- 
tection : “ For our people, (lays he,) did in their own minds pre- 
ſage, that, the kingly government being now changed into that of a 
commonwealth, the ancient hatred toward them would alſo be 
changed into good-will : that thoſe rigorous laws, if any there be 
has extant made under the kings, againſt ſo innocent a people, would 
1appily be repealed.” He alſo preſented, printed, and diſperſed, a 
declaration to the commonwealth, and a treatiſe containing ſeveral 


arguments for toleration, addreſſed to the juſtice of the principled, , 


to the prudence of the reflecting, and to the prejudices of the mul- 
titude. On the 4th of December, 1655, Cromwell ſummoned a 
convention, meeting, or privy council, conſiſting of two lawyers, 
ſeven citizens, and fourteen noted preachers, to conſult upon this 
requeſt of the Jews. Among the latter, Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Peters, (whoſe works were burned along with thoſe of Milton at the 
reſtoration,) and Mr. Nye, For celebrated beard,) particularly 
exerted themſelves in favour of putting the Jews upon the like foot- 
ing with other ſects. So many ſymptoms of prejudice and intolerance 
_ eſcaped from others, that, after a conference of four days, Cromwell 
began to think the meaſure would not be introduced to the people 
from the pulpits in a manner to aſſiſt its popularity; and therefore 
diſmiſſed the meeting, ſaying, they had rendered the matter more 
doubtful to him than it was before. On the 1ft of April, he took 
leave of Manaſſeh, by a polite but evaſive anſwer. Whilſt this affair 
was pending, the Rabbee Jacob Ben Azahel profeſſed to entertain 
fuſpicions that Cromwell was the expected Meſſiah an opinion pro- 


pagated, no doubt, for the purpoſe of attracting a vaſt concourſe of 


the lower claſſes of Jews into England, in caſe the political equality, 
for which Manaſſeh petitioned, could have been obtained. Some 
ta mult, from this period, have ſettled in London by connivance, 
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fince, in 2663, their regiſter of births contained twelve names : and 


during the whole reign of Charles II. who introduced the ſale of 
atents of denization, their numbers increaſed. 

In 1684, James II. (who loſt the affections of the bigotted people, 
as much by his diſpoſition to tolerate both Catholics and Diſſenters, 
as by his political intolerance to the adherents of Monmouth) re- 
mitted the alien duty upon all goods exported, in favgur of the 
ſews.—Thjs was univerſally reſented by the Engliſh merchants, who 
were apprehenſive, that the ſame duties would alſo be remitted upon 
all imported goods. Petitions from the Hamburgh company, from 


the Eaſt-land company, from fifty-ſeven of the leading merchants 


in the city, from the weſt, and from the north, were offered to the 
king againſt this equitable-regulation. Theſe illiberal beings were 
glad, under any pretext, to defraud ſome of their neighbours of the 

rivilege to trade npon the ſame terms with themſelves: remember. 
ing the homely proverb, © the fewer the better cheer,” they were 
naturally very glad to ſee the number of candidates leſſened for the 
advantages they were themſelves ſtriving to obtain. After the re- 
yolution, this order was ſuperſeded, to the great joy of the Chriſtian 
merchants. 

lo the firſt year of Queen Anne, a deteſtable ſtatute was paſſed, 
to encourage the converſion of young «Jews, by emancipating ſuch 
converts from all dependence upon their parents. And in the fixth 
year of George II. Reaſons were offered to the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen, for applying to parliament for the ſuppreſſion of 
Jew-brokers. No public proceeding, however, enſued: equity for 
once overpowered ſelfiſhneſs; it ſeemed the dawn of riſing libera- 
lity ; but, like the twilight of a winter's morn with the arctic-circle, 
was to be ſucceeded by no effectual ſun-ſhine. 

The church of England, jealous from its infancy, had obtained, 
in the ſeventh year of James I. an act, which prevented all perſons 
from being naturalized, unleſs they finſt received the ſacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, according to its own peculiar and moſt uſual 
mode of commemoration. This att effectually excluded the Jews 
from being naturalized ; till, in the year 1753, a bill was brought 
into the houſe of lords, ard paſſed there without oppoſition, which 
provided, that all perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion, who have 
reſided in Great Britain or Ireland for three years, without being 
abſent more than three months at one time during that ſpace, may, 
upon application for that purpoſe, be naturalized by parliament, 
without receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. But all 
perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion, are, by this act, difabled from 
purchating or inheriting any advowſon, right of patronage, &c. to 
any benefice or eccleſiaſtical promotion, ſchool, hoſpital, or donative, 
whatſoever. On the x6th of April, this bill was ſent down to the 
houſe of commons, ordered to be printed, and on the qth of May 
read a ſecond time, when a motion was made for its being committed. 
Lord Barrington, Lord Duplin, Robert Nugent, Eſq. and Henry 
Pelham, Eſq. were among its moſt eloquent advocates; Lord Eg- 
mont, Sir Edmund Iſham, among its more zealous opponents. The 
bill was ſupported by the petitions of a tew merchants, chiefly 
difidents, and countenanced by the miniſtry, who argued : 

That it would increaſe the numbers and wealth of the people, 
upon which depend the national ſtrength, the ability to encounter 
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future difficulties, and atchieve uſeful nadertakings— and by which 


poſterity would eſtimate the wifdom and utility of our frame of go. 
vernment. That, by receiving the Jews into our community, and 
admitting them to a participation of our civil rights, they would 
contract a warm attachment to our conſtitution and country, and 
gladly divide with us the public burdens, That, a great portion of 
the funds belonging to foreign Jews, it was our obvious intereſt to 
induce them to follow their property, and to expend here an income 
which was yearly exported to a clear Joſs. That, connected as the 
Jews were with the great bankers and monicd intere{t of Europe, 
their reſidence here, would, in future wars, give us a great com- 
mand of capital, and facilitate our loans. That even their pre- 
judices, as a. ſect, would operate in our tavour, and occafion-.our 
manufactures to be diſperſed among the multitudinous Jew-fhop- 
Keepers in Europe, who now recurred to the Jew-merchants of Hol. 
Hand and the other tolerant countries. J hat Poland had never riſen 
to ſo high a pitch of civil, literary, and commercial, diſtinction, as 
when her policy was moſt liberal toward Socinians and Jews; and 
that the fect itſelf had always abandoned its offenſive prejudices in 
proportion to its good uſage. 

On the other fide, it was urged, that, born as we are to privileges 
and excluſive rights, we did not, by this bil, fell our birth-right, 
like Eſau, for any conſideration, however inadequate, but fooliſhly 
gave it away. That if the Jews, about to be naturalized, belonged 
to the numerous claſſes, we ſhould import vagrants and cheats to 
burden our rates, or ſupplant the induſtry of our leſs parſimonious 
poor—if to the wealthy claſſes, Who cannot procure a ſettlement 
elſewhere, they would become the higheft bidders for our landed 
eſtates, diſpoſſeſs the Chriſtian owners, attract around them, their 
butchers, bakers, and poulterers, (for they can eat nothing of our 
killing,) and, bye and bye, would endanger our religion itſelf. That 
the rites of the Jews will for ever reſiſt their incorporation with other 
nations for any common purpoſes, while their early marriages and 
frequent divorces promote ſo rapid an increaſe of their numbers, 
that they might become, like the bitch in the kennel, tos ſtrong for 
their hoſpitable patrons, That it had a tendency to embroil us with 
foreign powers: we muſt reclaim, for inftance, as a Britiſh ſubject, 
any Portugueſe Jew who fhouid come over to be naturalized, and by 
indilcretions expoſe himfelf to the inquiſition. That the Jews were 
not given to manufactures, and, if they ſhould open ſhops, would 
interfere with the profits and maintenance of Chriſtians; for the 
number of ſhops, being adequate to the conſumption, could only be 
increaſed with injury to the eſtabliſhed. The Jewiſh nationality 
would intrigue all the trade into their own hands: that they were 
enemies upon principle to all Chriſtians : and that it was flying in 
the face of the Almighty to gather together a ſect of which the bible 
foretold the difperfion. 

The trumpet of alarm was firft founded by the Iord mayor, alder- 
men, and commons, of the city of London, who, in. a petition to 
parlament, expreſſed their apprehenſion, that the bill, if paſſed 
into a law, would greatly tend to the difhonour of the Chriſtian re- 
tigion, and endanger the excellent conſtitution. 

The Earl of Egmont became their mouth. piece; who, in an art- 
ful ſpeech, countenanced and inflamed the ungenerous bigotry 10 
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the multitude. The Engliſh have always enjoyed a cry of alarm, 
when there is no real danger; becauſe it enhances, for the time, the 
perſonal importance of each individual. It flatters his love of con- 
{equence to be called upon to ſtand up for his church and king, 
when he is not likely to be expoſed to the ruffle of conteſt, or the 
humiliation of defeat, Accordingly, a zeal, the moſt furious, vo- 
ciferated in the pulpits and corporations againſt the bill, and, by rhe 
next feflions of parliament, inſtructions were ſent to almoſt all the 
members to ſolicit a repeal of it. 

The miniſter did not attempt to reſiſt the torrent, but was among 
the foremoſt who ſpoke in favour of the repeal : he was anſwered, 
with much force of reaſoning, and a truly liberal ſpirit, by Thomas 
Potter, Eſq. to whoſe ſpeech a very elegant reply was delivered by 
Sir George Littleton : and the Jew bill was repealed, by an act 
which received the royal aſſent the ſame ſeſſion. Attempts too were 
made, but ſucceſsfully oppoſed, by Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt, to 
repeal fo much of an act for naturalizing foreigners in America as 
did not exclude Jews. Such was the ſpirit of intolerance which the 
parliamentary leaders of the people were not aſhamed to foſter. 
From that time, the legal condition of Jews in England has not 
altered : but the people no longer view them with rancour, or 
miſtruſt, or unbrotherly emotions. 

The Jews have been fingularly unfortunate. They ſhared the op- 
preſſion and contumely, which the Chriſtian ſects underwent, as 
{oon as the jealouſy of the pagan prieſts and emperors was excited 
by the progreſs of their monotheiſm: but they in no degree par- 
took of the ſecurity or triumphs gained for the church by Con- 
ſtantine. Their incredulity was conſidered by orthodox and heretics 
as of all others the moſt criminal, nor was it till after the Mahomedan 
conqueſts, that they obtained, in part of Aſia, along the ſouthern 


thores of the Mediterranean and in Spain, a reſting place for their feet. 


In modern Italy, the earlieſt haunt of reviving literature and phi- 
!lofophy, the firſt attempts were made to prepare the European mind 
for the toleration of Judaiſm. Simone Lazzurato, of Venice, is 
mentioned as a pleader of their cauſe. The friends of the Socint 
were thought to entertain ſentiments very favourable. to the Jews ; 
but the interference of the inquiſition in 1546, to ſuppreſs the ce- 
lebrated club of Vicenza, an event preparatory to the exile and dif- 
pertion of all the rational Chriſtians of Italy, defrauded them of 
riſing Avocates. In the ſeveral Italian republics, the Jews enjoyed 
only. MRöntemptuous protection. Their fate was ſomewhat more 
favourable in Poland, and much more favourable in Holland, where 
Eaſnage, and no doubt others, wrote of them becomingly. 

In Germany, Gotthold Ephraim Lefling, a celebrated dramatiſt, 
by his philoſophical plays, Nathan the Wiſe, and the Monk of 
Libanon, attacked the prejudice againſt Judaiſm in its fortreſs, the 
public mind ; while his friends, Moſes Mendelfolm, was illuſtratins 
the fect, both by his elegantwritings and by a well-argued defence 
of general toleration, publiſhed under the title Jeruſalem. C. W. 
Dohm, a Pruſſian, offered, in 1781, to the German public, two 
imall volumes of Remarks on the Means of Improving the Civil 
Condition of the Jews, which called forth ſeveral pamplilets oa the 


lane topic, among which thoſe of Schlotzer and Michaelis, no 
douht, deſerve conſultation, 
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In France, the prejudices of Voltaire againſt the Jewith religion, 
proved a powerful obſtacle to the advances of the philoſophic party, 
in an equitable diſpoſition towards its profeſſors. In 1988, however, 
the academy of Metz propoſed as a prize queſtion :—Atre there means 
of rendering the Jews in France lie and happier ? Zalkind 
Hourwitz, a Poliſh Jew, M. Thierry, a counſellor of Nanci, and 
the Abbe Gregoire, ſhared the prize, but not the public ſuffrage, 
The work of the latter, on the moral, phyſical, and political, re- 
generation of the Jews, has obtained the more impreſſive publicity. 


Among his moſt diſtinguiſhed coadjutors in obtaining a legal im. 


provement of their condition, the conſtituting aſſembly of France 
numbered Mirabeau, Clermont-Tonnerre, and Rabaud. 


In our own country, the well-intended conduct of the Engliſh go- 


vernment, under the protectorate of Cromwell, and under the ads 
miniſtration of Mr. Pelham, were alike defeated by the fanaticiſm 
of the people. Mr. Toland's naturalization of the Jews in England, 
is the belt antidote of elder date that has deſcended to us. Tovey 
and Ockley have alfo ſtored up information on theſe topics. — 

Of late, Prieſtly's Letters to the Jews, a work which, probably, 
under the maſk of purſuing their converſion, had for its object to 
do away the ungrateful prejudices of religioniſts againſt their parent. 
tects, has rendeted to them, in the devout world, the ſame fervice 
as Cumberland's comedy of the Jew in the poliſhed. There can 
ſcarcely remain any apprehenſion among thinking men, that the 
lighteſt popular odium would now be incurred by the legiſlature, if 
it repealed every law which incroaches upon the political equality of 
this and other ſects, It may not however, have been amiſs to bring 
within a {mall compaſs, ſuch particulars of the fortunes of this peo- 
ple in our ifland, and ſuch notices of the writings in their behalf, as 
may be likelieſt to invite attention, whenever a reformed and re- 
forming legiſlature ſhall conſider of their condition, 


ART or PRODUCING anpÞ PREPARING SILK, 


S the ſilk-worm is a native of China, the culture of ſilk in 
ancient times was entirely confined to that country. We are 

told that the empreſſes, ſurrounded by their women, ſpent their lei- 
{ure hours in hatching and rearing ſilk-worms, and in weaving tiſſues 
and ſilk veils. That this example was ſoon imitated by perſons of all 
ranks, we have reaſon to conclude; for we are informed, that the 
Chineſe, who were formerly clothed in ſkins, in a ſhort time after 
were dreſſed in veſtments of (ilk. Till the reign of Juſtinian, the 
filk-worm was unknown beyond the territories of China, but ſilk 
was introduced into Perſia long before that period. After the con- 
queſt of the Perſian empire by Alexander the Great, this valuable 
commodity was brought into Greece, and thence conveyed to Rome. 
The firſt of the Roman writers extant by whom filk 1s mentioned, 
are Virgil and Horace; but it is probable that neither of them 
knew from what country it was obtained, nor how it was produced. 
By ſome of the ancients it was ſuppoſed to be a fine down adhering 
to the leaves of certain trees or flowers. Others imagined it to be 4 
delicate ſpecies of wool or cotton; and even thoſe who had learned 
that it was the work of an inſect, ſhew by their deſcriptions that 
they had no diſtin& idea of the manner in which it was formed, 
| 1 Among 
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Among the Romans, ſilk was deemed a dreſs too expenſive and too 
delicate for men, and was appropriated wholly to women of eminent 
rank and opulence. Elagabulus is ſaid to have been the firſt man 
among the Romans who wore a garment of fine ſilk : Aurelian com- 
plained that a pound of ſilk was ſold at Rome for twelve ounces of 
gold; and it is ſaid he refuſed to give his wife permiſſion to wear i 
on account of its exorbitant price, | * 67 
For ſeveral centuries the Perſians ſupplied the Roman empire with 
the ſilks of China. Caravans traverſed the whole latitude of Aſia, 
in two hundred and forty-three days, from the Chineſe ocean to the 
{ca-coaſt of Syria, carrying this commodity. Sometimes it was con- 


. veyed to the ports of Guzerat and Malabar, and thence tranſported 


by ſea to the Perſian Gulph. The Perſians, with the uſual rapacity 
ot monopoliſts, raiſed the price of ſilk to ſuch an exorbitant height, 
that Juſtinian, eager not only to obtain a full and certain ſupply of a 
commodity which was become of indiſpenſable uſe, but ſolicitous to 
deliver the commerce of his ſubjeas from the exactions of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by means his ally, the Chriſtian monarch of 
Abyſlinia, to wreſt ſome portion of the ſilk-trade from the Perſians. 
In this attempt he failed; but, when he leaſt expected it, he, by an 
unforeſeen event, attained, in ſome meaſure, the object which he 
had in view. Two Perſian monks having been employed as miſ- 
ſonaries in ſome of the Chraſtian churches, which were eſtabliſhed 
(as we are informed by Coſmas) in different parts of India, had pe- 
uetrated into the country of the Seres, or China. There they ob- 
{erved the labours of the ſilk-worm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man in working up its productions into ſuch a variety 
of elegant fabrics. The proſpect of gain, or perhaps an indignant 
zeal, excited by ſeeing this lucrative branch of commerce engroſſed 
hy unbelieving nations, prompted them to repair to Conſtantinople. 
There they explained to the emperor the origin of ſilk, as well as 
various modes of preparing and manufacturing it, myſteries hitherto 
unknown, or very imperfectly underſtood, in Europe; and, en- 
couraged by his liberal promiſes, they undertogk to bring to the ca- 
pital a ſufficient number of thoſe wonderful infe&ts, to whaſe 
Iabours man is ſo much indebted. This they accompliſhed, by con- 
veving the eggs of the ſilk-worm in a hollow cane. They were 
latched by the heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild 
mulberry-tree, and they multiplied and worked in the ſame manner 
as in thoſe climates where they firſt became objects of human atten- 
tion and care. Vaſt numbers of theſe inſects were ſoon reared in 
different parts of Greece, particularly in the Peloponneſus. Sicily 
afterwards undertook to breed filk-worms with equal ſucceſs, and 
was imitated, from time to time, in ſeveral towns of Italy. In all 
theſe places extenſive manufactures were eſtabliſhed and carried on 


_ with blk of domeſtic production. The demand for filk from the 


ealt diminiſhed of courſe, the ſubjects of the Greek emperors were 
no longer obliged to have recourſe to the Perſians for a ſupply 
vi it, and a conſiderable change todk place in the nature of the 
commercial intercourſe between Europe and India. 

As ſilk is the production of a worm, it will be firſt neceſſary to 
de a deſcription of its nature and mode of manufacturing. But, 
defore we give any account of the moſt approved methods of ma- 
ping ſilk-worms in Europe, it will be proper to preſent a ſhort 

VOL, III. No. 34. P deſcription 
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deſcription of the methods practiſed in China, the original country 
of the filk-worm. Theſe are two: they either permit them to re. 
anain at liberty on mulberry-trees, or keep them in rooms. As the 
Hineſt (ilk is produced by worms confined in rooms, and as. the firſt 
method is very ſimple, it will ſuffice to deſcribe the ſecond. 

To begin with the eggs, which are laid on large ſheets of paper, 
to which they firmly adhere. The ſheets are hung up on a beam of 
the room, with the eggs inward, and the windows are opened in the 
front to admit the wind; but no hempen ropes mult ever come neat 
the worms or their eggs. After ſome days the ſheets are taken 
down, rolled up looſely with the eggs inward, and then hung up 
again, during the ſummer and autumn. At the end of December, 
or the beginning of January, the eggs are put into cold water, with 


a little ſalt diflolved in it. Two days after they take them out, hang 


them up again, and when dry roll them a.little tighter, and encloſe 
dach feparately, ſtanding on one end in an earthen veſſel. Some put 
them into a lye made of mulberry-tree aſhes, and then lay them ſome 
moments in ſnow- water, or elſe hang them up three nights on a 
mulberry-tree to receive the ſnow or rain, if not too violent. The 
time of hatching them is when the leaves of the mulberry-trees 
begin to open, for they are haſtened or impeded according to the 
Gittcrent degrees of heat or cold to which they are expoſed. When 
they are ready to come forth, the eggs ſwell, and become a little 
pointed. ö | 
The third day before they are hatched, the rolls of paper are 
taken out of the veſſel, ſtretched out, and hung up with their backs 
toward the fun, till they receive a kindly warmth; and then, being 
rolled up cloſe, they are fet upright in a veſſel in a warm place. 
This is repeated the next dav, and the eggs change to an aſh-grey. 
They then put two ſheets together, and rolling them cloſe tie the ends. 
The third day, towards night, the ſheets are unrolled and ſtretched 
on a fine mat, when the eggs appear blackiſh. They then roll three 
ſheets together, and carry them into a pretty warm place, ſheltered 
from the ſouth wind. They next day the people taking out the rolls, 
and, opening them, find them full of worms like ſmall black ants. 
The apartment choſen for (ilk-worms is on a dry ground, in 2 
pure air, and free from noiſe. The rooms are ſquare, and very 
cloſe, for the fake of warmth ; the door faces the ſouth, and is co- 
vered with a double mat, to keep out the cold; yet there ſhould be 
a window on every ſide, that when it is thought neceſſary the air 
may have a free paſſage. In opening a window to let in a refreſhing 
breeze, care muſt be taken to keep out the gnats and flies. The 
room mult be furniſhed with nine or ten rows of frames, about nine 
inches one above the other. On thele they place ruſh hurdles, up- 
on which the worms are fed till they are ready to ſpin ; and, to pre- 
ſerve a regular heat, ſtove fires are placed at the corners of the room, 
or elle a warming-pan is carried up and down it; but it muſt not 
hav? the leaſt flame or ſmoke, Cow-dung dried in the ſun is eſteem- 
ed the moſt proper fuel. 
he worms:eat equaily day and night. The Chineſe give them 
on the felt dav forty-eight meals, that is one every-half hour; the 
next thirty; the third day they have {till leſs. As cloudy and ray 
Weather takes away their ſtomach, juſt before their repaſt a wiſp 
very dry firaw, the fame of which mult be all alike, is held _— 
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the worms to free them from the cold and moiſture that benumbs 
them, or elſe the blinds are taken from the windows to let in the full 
day-light. 

Katſtg ſo often haſtens their growth, on which the chief profit of 
the ſilk-worm depends. If they come to maturity in twenty-three 
or twenty-five days, a large ſheet of paper covered with worms, 
which at their firſt coming from the eggs weigh little more than a 
drachm, will produce twenty-five ounces of tilk ; but, if not till 
twenty-eight days, they then yield only twenty ounces ; and if they 
are a month or forty days in growing, they then produce but ten. 

They are kept extremely clean, and are often removed ; and, 
when they are pretty well grown, the worms belonging to one hurdle 
are divided into three, afterwards they are placed on fix, and ſo on 
to the number of twenty or more ; for, being full of hamours, they 
muſt be kept at a due diſtance from each other. The critical mo- 
ment tor removing them is when they are of a bright yellow and 
ready to {pin ; they muſt be furrounded with mats at a ſmall diſtance, 
which muſt cover the top of the place to keep off the outward air; 
and becauſe they love to work in the dark. However, after the 

ie third day's labour, the mats are taken away from one o*clock till 

three, but the rays of the ſun muſt not ſhine upon them. They are 
at this time Covered with the ſheets of paper that were uſed on the. 
hurdles. 

The cocoons are completed in ſeven days, after which the worm 
is metamorphoied into a chryſalis ; the cocoons are then gathered, 
and laid in heaps, having firſt ſet apart thoſe deſigned for propaga- 
tion upon a hurdle, in a cool airy place. The next care is to kill 
the moths in thoſe cones which are not to be bored. The beft way 
of doing this is to fill large eanthen veſſels with cones in layers often 
pounds cach, throwing in four ounces of falt with every layer, and 
covering it with large dry leaves like thoſe of the water-lily, and 
cloſely ſtopping the mouth of the veſſels. But in laying the cones 
ino the vetlels, they ſeparate the long, white, and glittering, ones, 
which vield a very fine ilk, from thoſe that are thick, dark, and of 
the colour of the ſkin of an onion, which produce a coarſer ſilk. 

The ſilk-worm is a ſpeeies of caterpillar, which, like all others 
ol the lame claſs, undergoes a variety of changes, that, to perfons 
„h are not acquainted with objects of this kind, will appear to be 
not a little ſurpriſing. It is produced from a yellowiſh-coloured egg, 
about the ſize of a ſmall pin head, which has been laid by a kind of 
greviſh-coloured moth, which the vulgar confound with the butterfly. 

1heſe eggs, in the temperature of this climate, if kept beyond the 
reach of the fire and ſun-thine, may be preſerved during the whole 
oi the winter and fpring months withont danger of hatching : and 
even in ſummer they may eaſily be prevented from hatching if they 
be kept in a cool place; but in warmer climates it is ſcarcely poſſible 
to preierve them from hatching, even for a few days, or from drying 
lomuch as to deſtroy them. Hence it is eaſy for a native of Britain 
to keep the eggs tilt the food on which the worm is to feed be ready 
tur that purpoſe. When this food is in perfection, the eggs need 
only he expoſed to the ſun for a day or two, when they will be 
batched with great facility. 

When the animal is firſt protruded from the egg, it is a ſmall black 
vorm, Which is active, aud naturally aſcends to the top of the heap 
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in ſearch of food. At this ſtage of his growth the ſilk-worm re. 
quires to be fed with the youngeſt and moſt tender leaves. On theſe 
leaves, if good, he will feed very freely for about eight days, during 
which period he increaſes in tize to about a quarter of an inch in 
length. He is then attacked with his firſt ſickneſs, which conſiſts in 
a kind of lethargic ſleep for about three days continuance ; during 
which time he refuſes to cat, and changes his fkin, preſerving the 
Jame bulk. This ſleep being over, he begins to cat again, during 
five days, at which term he is grown to the ſize of full half an inch 
in length; after which follows a ſecond ſickneſs in every reſpect like 
the former. He then feeds for other five days ; during which time 
he will have increaſed to about three quarters of an inch in length, 
when he is attacked with his third ſickneſs. This being over, he 
begins to eat again, and continues to do ſo for five days more, when 
he is attacked by his fourth ſickneſs, at which time he is arrived at 
His full growth. When he recovers this ſickneſs, he feeds once 
more during five days with a moſt voracious appetite ; after which 
he diſdains his food, becomes tranſparent, a little on the yellowiſh 
caſt, and leaves his ſilky traces on the leaves where he paſſes. Theſe 
ſigns denote that he is ready to begin his cocoon, and will eat no more. 

Thus it appears that the whole duration of the life of the worm, 
in this ſtate of its exiſtence, in our climate, is uſually about forty. 
fix days; twenty-eight of which days he takes food, and remains in 
his ſick or torpid ſtate eighteen ; but it is to be obſerved, that during 
warm weather the periods of ſickneſs are ſhortened, and in cold 
weather lengthened, above the terms here ſpecified. In very hot 
climates it may be ſaid to live faſter, and ſooner to attain maturity, 
than in thoſe that are colder. Dr. Anderſon informs us, that at 
Madras the worm undergoes its whole evolutions in the ſpace of 
twenty-two days. It appears, however, that it feeds fully as many 
days in India as in Europe, the difference being entirely occaſioned 
by ſhortening the period of ſickneſs. The longeſt ſickneſs he had 
ſeen them experience there did not exceed two days; and during 
ſummer it only laſts a few hours. 

When the worm has attained its ful growth, it ſearches about for 
a convenient place for forming its cocoon, and mounts upon aly 
branches or twigs that are put in its way for that purpoſe. After 
about two days ſpent in this manner, it ſettles in its place, and forms 
the cocoon, by winding the ſilk which it draws from its bowels 
round itſelf into an oblong roundiſh ball. During this operation i 
gradually loſes the appearance of a worm ; its length is much cos. 
tracted, and its thickneſs augmented. By the time the web 1: 
finiſhed, it is found to be transformed into an oblong roundiſh bal, 
covered with a ſmooth ſhelly ſkin, and appears to be perfectly dead. 
In this {tate of exiſtence it is called an aurelia. Many animals in tlis 
{tate may be often ſeen ſticking on the walls of out-houfes, ſomewhat 
reſembling a ſmall bean. In this ſtate it remains for ſeveral days entirely 
motionleſs in the heart of the cocoon, after which it burſts like at 
egg hatching, and from that comes forth a heavy dull-looking moth 
with wings ; but theſe wings it never uſes for flying; it only cravll 
ſlowly about in the place where it was hatched. This creature force 
its way through the ſilk covering which the worm had woven, goes 
immediately in queſt of its mate, after which the female Jays os 
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eggs; and both male and female, without taſting food in this ſtage 
ot their exiſtence, die in a very ſhort time. - 

The ſilk-worm, when at its full ſize, is from an inch and a quarter 
to an inch and a half in length, and about halt an inch in circum- 
ference. He is either of a milk or pearl colour, or blackiſh; theſe 
Jaſt are eſteemed the beſt. His body is divided into ſeven rings, to 
cach of which are joined two very ſhort feet. He has a {mall point 
like a thorn exactly above the anus. The ſubſtance which forms the 
ſilk is in his ftemach, which is very long, wound up, as it were, 
upon two ſpindles, as ſome ſay, and ſurrounded with a gum, com- 
monly yellowiſh, {ſometimes white, but ſeldom greeniſh. , When 
the worm ſpins his cocoon, he winds off a thread from each of his 
ſpindles, and joins them afterwards by means of two hooks which 
are placed in his mouth, ſo that the cocoon is formed of a double 
thread. Having opened a filk-worm, you may take out the ſpindles, 
v hich are folded up in three plaits, and, on ſtretching them out, and 
drawing cach extremity, you may extend them to near two ells in 
length. If you then ſcrape the thread fo ſtretched outwith your 
nail, you ſcrape off the gum, which is very like bees wax, and per- 
forms the ſame office to the ſilk it covers as gold leaf does io the ingot 
of filver it ſurrounds, when drawn out by the wire-drawer. This 
thread, which is extremely itrong and even, is about the thickneſs 
of a middling pin. | 

Of ſilk-worms, as of moſt other animals, there is a conſiderable 
variety of breeds, ſome of which are much more hardy, and poſſeſs 
qualities conſiderably different from others. This is a particular of 
wuch importance to be adverted to at the time of beginning to 
breed theſe creatures in any place; for it will make a great difference 
in the profit on the whole to the undertaker if he rears a good or a 
bad fort. This is a department in reſpect to the economy of animals 
that has been in every caſe much leſs adverted to than it deierves ; 
and in particular with regard to the ſilk-worm it has been almoſt en- 
tirely overlooked. A tew eggs of the ſilk- worm can be eaſily tran- 
ported by poſt in a letter from any part of Europe to another, 
eipecially during the winter ſeaſon, It would therefore be an eaſy 
matter for any patriotic ſociety, ſuch as the Society of Arts in Lon- 
don, to obtain a ſpecimen: of the eggs from every country in which 
uk is now reared, to put theſe under the care of a perſon who could 
be depended upon, and who underſtood the management of them, 
with orders to keep each kind diſtinct from another, and advert to 
every particular that occurred in their management, ſo as to make 
a fair eſtimate of their reſpective merits. By theſe means the beſt 
might be ſelected, and thoſe of inferior value rejected. Forty or 
fifty of each ſort might be enough for the experiment; but it ought 
to be repeated ſeveral times before concluſions could be drawn from 
it that might be altogether relied upon ; for it is well-known that a 
variation of circumitances will make a change in the reſult; and ir 
15 by no means certain that the ſame particular would affect thoſe of 
one breed exactly in the ſame manner as it would do thoſe of a dif- 
terent breed, One may be more hardy with regard to cold, another 
wore delicate in reſpect to food, and 10 on. It is experience alone 
that can aſcertain the circumſtances here inquired for. . 

rom the above-mentioned particulars, it is evident, that the 
management of ſilk-worms mult be very different in hot climates 
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from what is required in thoſe that are colder. At Madras, it ap. 
pears from Dr. Anderſon's experiments that it is very difficult to 
prevent the eggs from hatching for a very few days, jo that many 
generations of them muſt be propagated in one year. In this 
hotteſt ſeaſon,” ſays he, in a letter to Sir Joſeph Banks, dated July 
6, 1792, the ſhorteſt time I have been able to remark for the whole 
evolutions of the ſilk-worm is forty days; that is to ſay, fix days an 
egg, twenty-two a worm, eleven a grub in the cocoon, and one a 
moth or butterfly.” Fortunately, where the climate forces forward 
their production ſo rapidly, nature hath been equally provident of 
food for their ſubſiſtence ; for in thele regions the mulberry con- 
tinnes to grow and puſh out leaves throughout the whole year. 

Though the ſilk-worm be a native of China, there is no doubt 
but it might eaſily be propagated perhaps in moſt parts of the tem- 
perate zones. The eggs of this inſeét, indeed, require a confider- 
able degree of warmth to hatch them, but they can alſo endure a 
ſevere froſt. No leſs than 5400 lbs of filk was raifed in 1789 in the 
cold ſandy territories of Pruſſia. In the province of Pekin, in China, 
where great quantities of filk are fabricated, the winter is mach 
colder than in England. From the information of ſome Ruſſians 
who were ſent thither to learn the Chineſe language, we find that 
Reaumur's thermometer was obſerved from ten to fifteen, and even 
twenty, degrees below the freezing point. Nor is it difficult to rear 
the food of the ſilk-worm in a temperate chime. The mulberry-tree 
3s a hardy vegetable, which bears, without injury, the winters of 
Sweden, and even of Siberia. Of the feven ſpecies of the mulber- 
ry enumerated by Linnæus, four of theſe (viz. the white, red, black, 
and 'Tartarian) there 1s every reaſon to believe conld be reared doth 
in Britain and Ireland. The white grows in Sweden; the red is 
abundant round Quebec; the black delights in bleak ſituations, ex- 
poſed to wind on the ſea- ſnore; and the Tartarian mulberry is re- 
preſented as growing in the chilly regions of Siberia. As to the 
ſoperior qualities of the different ſpecies, probably there is very little 
to be pointed out amongſt the four juit-wentioned with regard to 
nouriſhment, except what may be drawn from the following fact: 
that, if the firſt three are laid down together, the filk-wormwill firtt 
eat the white, then the red, and next the black, in the order of the 
tenderneſs of the leaves. The Tartarian ſeems to hold as high a 
place in its eſteem as either the red or black; but all muſt yield to 
the white, which feems to be its natural food. In Calabria the red 
mulberry is uled ; in Valencia the white ; and in Granada, where 
excellent filk is produced, the mulberries are all black. The white 
ſeems to proſper very well in a moiſt {tiff ſoil : the black agrees well 
with a dry, ſandy, or gravelly, foil ; and the white is moſt luxuriant 
in a moiſt rich loam. 

It may juſtly be aſſerted, that Britain poſſeſſes ſome advantages in 
the railing of raw ſilk which are not enjoyed by warmer countries. 
Even in the ſouth of France, Mr. Arthur Young informs us, the 
mulberry-leaves are often nipped by froſt in the bud; but this is 
{carcely ever the cafe with us. It is well-known that thunder and 
lightning are hurtiul to the filk-worm. Now our climate can boaſt 
that it is almoft wholly exempted from thoſe dreadful ſtorms of 


thunder and lightning which prevail ſo much in hot climates. Na- 


tare has then furniſhed us with every thing requiſite for the ſilk 
manufacture; 
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manufacture; it remains only for us to improve the advantages 
which we poſſeſs. Let mulberry- trees be planted by proprietors of 
lands, and let a few perſons of ſkill and attention devote their time 
to the raifing of (ilk-worms. This is an employment that will not 
interfere with any manufacture already eſtabliſhed ; on the contrary, 
it would afford a reſpectable, a lucrative, and agreeable, employment 
to ladies, or to females in general, who have at prefent too few pro- 
feſſions to which they can apply. The ſociety inſtituted at London 
{or the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, much 
to their honour, have offered premiums to thoſe who ſhall plant a 
certain number of mulberry-trees. 

The following method of railing mulberry-trees from ſeed is 
practiſed in the ſouth of France, and has been repeated with ſucceſs 
zn the Eatt Indies by Dr. Anderſon of Madras. Take the ripe 
berries of the mulberry when it is full of juice and of feeds. Next 
take a rough horſe-hair line or rope, ſuch as we dry linen on, and 
with a good handful of ripe mulberries run your hand along the line, 
bruiting the berries and maſhing them as much as poſſible as your 
hand runs along, ſo that the pulp and ſeeds of the berries may ad- 
here in great abundance to the rope or hair-line. Next dig a trench 
in the ground where you wiſh to plant them, much like what is prac- 
tiſed in kitchen-gardens for crops of various kinds. Next cut the 
rope or hair-line into lengths according to the length of the trench 
you think fit to make, and plunge the line full of maſhed berries in- 
to the trench, and then cover it over well with earth, always re- 
membering afterwards to water it well, which is eſſential to the ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſeeds of the berries thus ſown will grow, and ſoon ſhoot 
out young ſuckers, which will bear young leaves, which are the belt 
tood for the ſilk-worm. 

„The facility and rapidity with which young leaves may by this 
means be pruduced is evident, for as many rows of trenches may 
thus be filled as can be wiſhed; and it can never be neceſſary ts have 
mulbercy-trees higher than our raſpberries, currants, or gooſeberry- 
buſhes. Whenever they get beyond that, they loſe their value; 
and, if theſe trenches ſucceed, you may have a ſupply coming freſh 
up day after day, or any quantity you pleaſe.” Thus abundance of 
tnele trees might be reared. But, as mulberry-trees are not yet found 
in abundance in this country, it were to be wiſhed that ſome other 
tv0d could be ſubſtituted in their place: attempts have accordingly 
been made by thoſe who have reared ſilk-worms, and it has been 
found poſſible to ſupport the {i]k-worms upon lettuce. 

NMits Henrietta Rhodes, a lady who has made ſome ſucceſsful ex- 
periments on raiſing ſilk-worms in England, had found that the ſilk- 
worm could with fafety be kept on lettuce for ſome time. This is 
pretty generally known by ladies who have turned their attention to 
this lubject; but the found that in general they could not with ſafety 
be kept upon that food above three weeks. If longer fed upon that 
plant, the worms for the moſt part die without ſpinning a web at all. 
die found, However, that they did not always die, but that in ſome 
cules they produced very good cocoons, even when fed entirely on 
ieitive, She therefore with reaſon ſuſpeRed that the death of the 
animal muſt be occaltioned by ſome extraneous circumſtance, and 


* rom the poiſonous quality of the food itſelf; the circumſtance 
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of that food ; and therefore ſhe thought it was not impoſſible, but 
if they were kept in a very warm place, while fed on lettuce, they 


* 


might attain, in all caſes, a due perfection. 


General Mordaunt, having been informed of this conjecture, re- 


ſolved to try the experiment. He got ſome ſilk-worms eggs, had 
them hatched in his hot-houſe, and cauſed them to be fed upon let- 


tuce and nothing elſe: They proſpered as well as any worms could 
do, few or none of them died; and they atforded as fine cocoons as 
if they had been fed upon mulberry leaves. As far as one experi- 
ment can go, this affords a very exhilarating proſpect in many points 
of view. If one kind of food has been noxious, merely on account 


of an improper temperature, others may be found which have been 


hurtful only from a ſimilar cauſe; ſo that it is not impoſſible but we 


may at laſt find that this delicate creature may be jupported by a 


varicty of kinds of food. Few, however, could be more eaſily ob- 


rained than lettuce ; and this plant, when cabbaged, (the coſs or ice 


lettuce eſpecially,) would poſſeſs one quality that the mulberry-leaf 
never can poſſeſs, from the want of which many millions of worms 
die in thoſe countries where ſilk is now reared ; for it is obſerved, 


that, when the leaves are gathered wet, it is ſcarcely poſſible to pre- 


ſerve the worms alive for any length of time; ſo that during a con- 


tinuance of rainy weather many of them are unavoidably cut off; 
but a lettuce, when cabbaged, reſiſts moiſture. If gathered even 
during rain, the heart of it is dry; ſo that, if the outer leaves be 
thrown alide at that time, the worms would be continued in perfect 
health. The expence, too, of cultivating and gathering lettuce, 
would be fo much lels than that of gathering mulberry-leaves, as to 
occaſion a ſaving that would be much more than ſufficient to coun- 
terbalance the expence of heating the conſervatory, as a little re- 

flection will ſhew. 565 
But the great point to be now aſcertained is, whether it is a fact 
that worms fed on lettuce, if kept in a due temperature, will con- 
tinue in good health, in general, till they ſhall have pertected their 
cocoon? One experiment is too little to eſtabliſh this fact with per- 
tect certainty. It would therefore be neceſſary that more experiments 

thould be made on this ſubject. | 

It is ſaid that Dr. Lodovico Bellardi, a learned and ingenious 
botaniſt of Turin, has, after a number of experiments, diſcovered 
a new method of feeding ſilk-worms, when they are hatched before 
the mulberry-trees have produced leaves, or when it happens that 
the froſt deſtroys the tender branches. This new method conſiſts in 
giving the worms dried leaves of the mulberry-tree. One would 
think that this dry nouriſhment would not be much reliſhed by theſe 
inſects ; but repeated experiments made by our author prove that 
they prefer it to any other, and eat it with the greateſt avidity. The 
mulberry-leaves muſt be gathered about the end of autumn, before 
the froſts commence, in dry weather, and at times when the heat is 
createſt. They muſt be dried afterwards in the ſun, by ſpreading 
them upon large cloths, and laid up in a dry place after they have 
been reduced to powder. When it is neceſſary to give this powder 
to the worms, it ſhould be gently moiſtened with a little water, and 
a thin coat of it mult be placed around the young worms, which will 
immediately begin to feed upon it. 1 
e 
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We have mentioned all the different kinds of food, which, as far 
as we have heard, have been tried with any ſuccel(s to nouriſh the 
{ilk-worm ; not, however, with great confidence, but as experiments 
which it might be worth while carefully to conſider and perform. 
We mult not omit to mention that one perſon, who has had much 
experience in the managing of filk-worms, aſſures us, that the ſilk 
produced from any other food than the mulberry leaves is of an in- 
ferior quality, and that the worms are ſickly. We think, however, 
that there is reaſon to ſuſpect that the experiment has not been ſkil- 
fully performed ; and therefore, before every other food except 
mulberry leaves is diſcarded, the experiment ought to be performed 
with more attention and care. We know that many animals in a 
domeltic ſtate can live upon food very different from that which ſup- 
ported them when running wild in the fields. Certain it is, however, 
that every animal, in its ſtate of nature, partakes of a food peculiar 
to itfelf, which is rejected by other aniraals as if it were of a poiſon- 
ous quality; and it may be mentioned as a curious fact, as well as an 
admirable inſtance of the care of that Being who feeds the fowls of 
heaven, that, notwithſtanding the numberleſs inſects that prey upon 
animals and vegetables, the mulberry-tree is left untouched by them 
all, as the excluſive property of the ſilk-worm, the chief of the in- 
iect tribe, which toils and ſpins for the uſe of man. 

Having now conſidered the food proper for the ſilk-worm, we ſhall 
next conſider what ſituation is moſt favourable: to them. In the 
opinion of ſome perſons in this country who have been in the prac- 
tice of rearing ſilk-worms, they ought always to be kept in a dry 
place, well ſheltered, and poſſeſſing a conſiderable degree of warmth, 
and which is not expoſed to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold. If 
the weather be too cold, a ſmall fire muſt be made: this is of moſt 
importance when the worms are ready for ſpinning. A ſouthern 
expoſure is therefore preferable. Some think light is of great utility 
tolilk-worms, others think that they thrive better in the dark. As 
to what apartments are beſt accommodated for promoting the health 
v! {ilk-worms, and moſt convenient for thoſe who have the care of 
them, they may be various according to the extent of the manufac- 
(ure or the wealth of the proprietors. Silk-worms may be kept in 


boxes or in ſhelves. When ſhelves are to be uſed, they may be con- 


itructed in the following manner :— The ſhelves may be of wicker, 
ranged at the diſtance of a foot and a half, and fixed in the middle 
vt the room: their breath ought to be ſuch, that any perſon can 
ay reach to the middle from either ſide. This is perhaps the 
mupleſt and cheapeſt apparatus for rearing ſilk-worms. 

he management of flk-worms is next to be attended to. The 
proper time for hatching them is when the leaves of the mulberry 
are full grown, or nearly ſo; that as ſoon as theſe inſects are capable 
of receiving food they may obtain it in abundance. Jo attempt to 
hatch them ſooner would be hurtiul, as the weather would not be 
zufhciently waym. Beſides, as leaves are necellary to the life of a 
vegelable, if the young leaves of the mulberry-tree are cropped as 
ſoon as they are unfolded, the tree will be ſo much weakened as to 
be incapable of producing ſo many leaves as it would otherwiſe have 
done; and, if this practice be frequently repeated, will inevitably 
ve deſtroyed. 

When the proper ſeaſon is arrived, the eggs may be hatched either 
by the heat of the ſun, when it happens to be ſtrong enough, or by 
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placing them in a ſmall room moderately heated by a ſtove or fire} 
and, after being expoſed for fix or ſeven days to a gentle heat, the 
filk-worm iſſues from the egg in the form of a ſmall black hairy 
caterpillar, 

It has been already-mentioned, that wet or damp food is exceed. 
ingly prejudicial to theſe inſets. It produces contagious and fatal 
dliſeaſes. To prevent the neceſlity of giving them wet or damp food, 
attention ought to be paid to the weather, ſo that, when there is an 
immediate proſpect of rain, a ſufficient quantity of leaves may be 
gathered to ferve the worms two or three days. In this country, 
the leaves of the black or red mulberry-tree may be preſerved good 
for food, although kept four or five days, by the following method: 
When new-gathered, lay them looſely in glazed earthen veſſels, 
place theſe in a cold place, well aired, not expoſed to drought. 

The utmoſt attention muſt be paid to preſerve the place where ſilk. 
worms are kept as clean as poſlible : the houſe or room muſt be well 
ventilated, that no noxious vapours be accumulated. By ſome ex- 
periments of M. Faujas de St. Fond, which are recorded in his 
hiſtory of Languedoc, it appears that the ſilk-worm is much in- 
jured by foul air. All decayed leaves muſt be removed from them, 
as it is now well known that they emit bad air in great abundance. 

One of the moſt difficult branches of the management of ſilk- 
worms has hitherto been the cleaning without bruiſing them. To 
avoid this inconvenience, the peaſants in France and Italy frequently 
allow the whole litter to remain without ever cleaning them, which 
is the cauſe of that unwholeſome ſtench that has been ſo often re- 
marked by thoſe who viſit the places for rearing ſilk-worms in theſe 
countries. This difficulty may be effetually removed by providing 
a net, or, what would be ſtill better, a wire- bottomed frame, wrought 
into large meſhes like a riddle. Have that made of a ſize exactly 
ſufficreat to cover the wooden box in which the worms are kept. 
When you mean to ſhift them, ſpread freſh leaves into the wire- 
baſket; and let it down gently over the worms till it comes within 
their reach. They no ſooner perceive the treth food than they aban- 
don the rubbiſh below, and creep through the meſhes, ſo as to fix 
themſelves upon the leaves; then by gently raiſing the freſh baſket, 
and drawing out the board below, (which ought to be made to flip 
out like the flip-bottom of a bird's cage,) you get off all the excre- 
ments and decayed leaves, without incommoding the worms in the 
imalleſt degree; and along with the litter you will draw off an inch 
or two in depth of the fouleſt mephitic vapours. To get entirely rid 
ot theſe, the board, when thus taken out, ſhould be carried without 

doors, and there cleaned ; and the flip-board immediately replaced 
to receive all the excrements and offals. After it is replaced, the 
wire-frame that had been elevated a little, may be allowed to deſcend 
to a convenient diſtance above the board without touching it. Thus 
will there be left a vacant ſpace for the mephitic air to fall below 
the worms, fo as to allow them to inhabit a wholeſome region of the 

atmolphere. | 
When a freſh ſupply of food is to be given before cleaning, the 
wire-trame ought to be let down as clole to the board as can be ſafely 
done, and another wire-bottomed frame put over it, with freſh 
deaves, as H2fore deſcribed, When the worms have abandoned that 
zn their turn, let the ſlip-board, together with the lower wire- 
frame, 
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frame, be drawn ont and removed, and ſo on as often as neceflary. 
To admit of this alternate change, every table, conſiſting of one 
ſlip-board, ought to have two ſets of wire-bottomed frames of the 
ſame ſize; the flip-board to be always put into its place immediately 
after it is cleaned, and the wire-frames reſerved to be afterwards 

laced over the other. By this mode of management, it is pro- 
babe that the worms would be ſaved from the diſeaſes engendered 
by the mephitic air, and the numerous deaths that are the conſequence 
of it avoided. 

Dr. Anderſon adviſes thoſe who have the management of fi}k- 
worms to ftrew a thin flratum of freſh-ſlaked quicklime upon the flip- 
board each time it is cleaned, and immediately before it is put into its 
place. This would abſorb the mephitic gas; for as ſoon as it is ge- 
nerated it would deſcend upon the ſurface of the quicklime. Thus 
would the worms be kept continually in an atmoſphere of pure air. 
Were the walls of the apartment to be frequently wafhed with quick- 
line and water, it would tend much to promote cleanlineſs at a {mall 
expence, and increaſe the bealthineſs of the worms as well as that of 
the perſons who attend them. | 

When the ſilk- worm retuſes its food, and leaves filky traces on 
the leaves over which it paſſes, it is a proof that it is ready to begin 
ts cocoon. Little buſhes of heath, broom, or twigs, ſhould now be 
finck upright near the ſhelf or box in which they are inclofed : the 
worms mount theſe, and attach their web to them. When the worms 
are ready to mount, in order to ſpin, if the weather be hot, attended 
with thunder, yon will fee them in a languiſhing condition; your 
care mult then be to revive them, which is effected thus :z—Take a 
tew eggs and Onions, and fry them in a pan with ſome flale hog's 
lard, the ranker the better, and make a pancake ; which done, carry 
it {noaking hot into the room where they are kept, and go round the 
chamber with it. You will be ſurpriſed to fee how the ſmell revives 
them, excites thoſe to eat who have not done feeding, and makes 
the others that are ready to ſpin climb up the twigs. 

We ihall now diſtinguith the cocoons from one another according to 
their value or their ule, and conſider the method of managing each. 
They may be diſtinguiſhed into the good and bad, The good cocoons 
may be known by theſe marks: they are little, ſtrong, and firm; 
have a fine grain, both ends are round, and they are free from ſpots. 
Among the good cocoons allo may he arranged thoſe, which are 
called calcined cocoons, in which the worm, in conſequence of fick- 
nels, is petrified or reduced to a fine powder. Thete cocoons pro- 
duce more ſilk than others, and are ſold in Piedmont at half as much 
again, They may be diftinguiſhed by the noiſe which the worm 
makes when the cocoon is ſhaken, Qf the bad cocoons there are fix 
ſpecies: i. The pointed cocoons, one extremity of which ends in a 
point; the ilk which covers the point is weak, and ſoon breaks or 
tears, 2. The cocalons, which are bigger, but the contexture is 
weak. 3. The Gupions, or double cocoons, which have been formed 
by the joint labour of two or ſometimes of three worms. 4. The 
loufflons, which have a looſe contexture, ſometimes ſo looſe that 
bey are tranſparent. 5. The perforated cocoans, which have a 
dole at one end. 6. The bad choquette, which is compoled of de- 
iectVe cocoons, ſpotted or rotten. Beſides theſe there is the good 
choquette, which does not properly belong to either of theſe two 

| 5 5 claſſes: 
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claſſes : it is formed of thoſe cocoons in which the worm dies be. 
fore the (ilk is brought to perfection. The worms adhere to one fide 
of the cocoon, and therefore when the cocoon is fſhaken will not 
rattle : the ſilk is as fine, but is not of ſo bright a colour, nor iso 
ſtrong and nervous, as that which is obtained from good cocoons, '| 

The cocoons which are kept for breeding are called royal cocoons. 
The largeſt and beſt .cocoons ought to be kept for breed, about-an 
equal number of males and females; the cocoons that contain the 
former are ſharper pointed at the ends than thoſe that contain the 
latter. Although it ſhould happen that there are more females than 
males, little inconvenience or ill conſequences can ariſe from it, as 
one male will ſerve two or three females, if the time of their coming 
out of the cocoons anſwer. About twelve or fifteen days after they 
begin to ſpin, the cocoons for breed may be laid on ſheets of white 
Paper ; about this time the moth opens for itſelf a paſſage through 
the end of its cocoon, and iſſues out. When the female has laid her 
eggs, which on an average may amount to two hundred and fifty, 
they are ſpread upon ſheets of paper and hung up to dry in ſome 
place where they may not be expoſed to the heat of the ſun: after 
being dried they muſt be kept in a cool well-aired place, where 
neither vapours not moiſture can reach them. That they may be 
' preſerved from external accidents, as inſects of different kinds will 
deſtroy them, and mice is their enemy in all the ſtages of their 
exiſtence, they ſhould be kept in ſtone pots or glaſs bottles with their 
mouths ſtopped, and there remain until brought out next ſeaſon to 
be hatched. The cocoons from which the ſilk is to be immediately 
wound muſt be expoſed to the heat of an oven, in order to kill the 
chryſalis or aurelia, which would otherwiſe eat its way through the 
cocoon, and render it uſeleſs. The following directions are given 
for this proceſs by one of the firſt ſilk- manufacturers in Italy, 

Put your cocoons in long ſhallow baſkets, and fill them up within 
an inch of the top. You then cover them with paper, and put a 
wrapper over that. "Theſe baſkets are to be diſpoſed in an oven, 
whoſe heat is as near as can be that of an oven from which bread is 
juſt drawn after being baked. When your cocoons have remained 
therein near an hour, you muſt draw them out; and, to fee whether 
all the worms are dead, draw out a dupion from the middle of your 
baſket and open it: if the worm be dead, you may conclude all the 
reſt are ſo; becauſe, the contexture of the dupion being ſtronger 
than that of the other cocoons, it is conſequently leſs eaſy to be pe- 
netrated by the heat. You mult obſerve to take it from the middle 
of the baſket, becauſe in that part the heat is leaſt perceplible. 
After you have drawn your baſkets from the oven, you mult firlt 
cover each of them with a woollen blanket or rug, leaving the 
wrapper beſides, and then you pile them above one another. It 
your baking has ſucceeded, your woollen cover will be all over wet 
with a kind of dew, the thickneſs of your little finger. If there be 
leſs, it is a ſign your cocoons have been too much or too little baked. 
If too much baked, the worm, being over-dried, cannot tranſpite 
a humour he no longer contains, and your cocoon is then burnt. | 
not enough baked, the worm has not been ſufficiently penetrated 0 
the heat to diſtil the liquor he contains, and in that caſe is not dead. 

You muſt let your baikets ſtand thus covered five or fix hours if 
poſſible, in order to keep in the heat, as this makes an end of 2 * 
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thoſe worms which might have avoided the firſt impreflion of the 
fire. You are likewile to take great care to let your cocoons ſtand in 
the oven the time that is neceſſary ; for, if they do not ſtand long 
enough, your worms are only ſtunned for a time, and will afterwards 
be revived. If, on the other hand, you leave them too long in the 
oven, you burn them: many inſtances of theſe two caſes are fre- 
auently to be met with. It is a good ſign when you ſee ſome of the 
butterflies ſpring out from the cocoons which have been baked, be- 
cauſe you may be certain they are not burnt. For, if you would kill 
them all to the laſt worm, you would burn many cocoons 'which 
might be more expoſed to the heat than that particular worm. 

The next operation is the winding of the filk. Before you begin 
to wind, you mult prepare your cocoons as follows: r. In ſtripping 
them of that waſte {ilk that ſurrounds them, and which ſerved to 
faſten them to the twigs. This burris proper to ſtuff quilts, or other 
ſuch uſes; you may likewiſe ſpin it to make ſtockings, but they will 
be coarſe and ordinary. 2. Yon muſt ſort your cocoons, ſeparating 
them into different claſſes in order to wind them apart. Theſe claſſes 
are, the good white cocoons ; the good cocoons of all the other co- 
lours ; the dupions ; the cocalons, among which are included the 
weak cocoons ; the good choquette ; and, laſtly, the bad choquette. 
in ſorting the cocoons, you will always find ſome perforated cocoons 
amongſt them, whoſe worm 1s already born; thoſe you muſt ſet 
apart for fleuret. You will likewiſe find ſome ſoufflons, but very 
tew ; for which reaſon yon may put them among the bad choquette, 
and they run up into waſte, 'The good cocoons, as well white as 
yellow, are the eafjelt to wind; thoſe which require the greateſt 
care and pains are the cocalons; you muſt wind them in cooler water 
than the others, and, if you take care to give them a good windſter, 
you will have as good (ilk from them as the reſt. You muſt likewiſe 
have careful windſters for the dupions and choquettes. Theſe two 
{pecies require hotter water than the common cocoons. . The good 
cocoons are to he wound in the following manner :—Firſt, chooſe 
an open convenient place for your filature, the longer the better, if 
you intend to have many furnaces and coppers. The building ſhould 
be high and open on one fide, and walled on the other, as well to 
icreen you from the cold winds and receive the ſun, as to give a free 
paflage to the ſteam of your baſons or coppers. Theſe coppers or 
balons are to be diſpoſed (when the building will admit of it) in a 
10w on each ſide of the filature, as being the moſt convenient method 
ot placing them, for by that means in walking up and down you ſee 
v hat every one is about. And theſe baſons thould be two and two 
together, with a chimney between every couple. 

tlaving prepared your reels, (which are turned by hands, and re- 
quire a quick eye,) and your fire beinga light one under every baſon, 
your windſter muſt ſtay till the water is as hot as it can be without 
boiling. When every thing is ready, you throw into your baſons 
two or three handfuls of cocoons, which you gently bruſh over with 
a wiſk about fix inches long, cut ſtumpy like a broom worn out: 
by theſe meuns the, threads of the cocoons ſtick to the wiſk. You 
nit diſengage theſe threads from the wiſk, and purge them by 
©rawing theſe ends with your fingers till they come off entirely 
clean. This operation is called /a battue, 
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When the threads are quite clear, you muſt paſs four of them (if 


you wind fine filk) through cach of the holes in a thin iron bar that 


is placed horizontally at the edge of your baſon ; afterwards you 
twiſt the two ends (which conſiſt of four cocoons each) twenty or 
twenty-five times, that the four ends in each thread may the better 
zoin together in croſſing each other, and that your filk may be plump, 


which otherwiſe would be flat. Your windſter muſt always have a 


bowl of cold water by her, to dip her fingers in, and to ſprinkle 
very often the ſaid bar, that the heat may not burn the thread, 
Your threads, when thus twifted, go upon two iron hooks called 
rampins, which are placed higher, and from thence they go upon the 
reel. At one end of the axis of the reel is a cog-wheel, which, 
catching in the teeth of the pouit-rampin, moves it from the right to 
the left, and conſequently the thread that is upon it; ſo that your filk 
is wound on the reel croſsways, and your threads form two hanks of 
about four fingers broad, As often as the cocoons you wind are 
done, or break or diminiſh only, you muſt join freſh ones to keep up 
the number requiſite, or the proportion; becauſe, as the cocoons 
wind off, the thread being finer, you muſt join two cocoons half 
wound to replace a new one.—Thus you may wind three new ones 
and two half wound, and your ſilk is from tour to five cocoons. 
When you would join a freſh thread, you muſt lay one end on 
your finger, which you throw lightly on the other threads that are 
winding, and it joins them immediately, and continnes to go up 
with the reſt. You muſt not wind off your cocoons too bare or to 
the laſt, becauſe, when they are near at an end, the bazrre, that is, 
the hufk, joins in with the other threads, and makes the filk foul 
and gouty. When you have finiſhed. yonr firſt parcel, you muſt 
clean your baſons, taking out all the ſtriped worms, as well as the 
cocoons, on which there is a little filk, which you firſt open and 
take ont the worm, and then throw them into a baſket by you, into 
which you likewiſe caſt the looſe filk that comes off in making the 


battue. You then proceed as before with other two or three hand- 


fuls of cocoons; you make a new battue; you purge them, and 
continue to wind the ſame number of cocoons or their equivalent, 
and (> to the end. 

As was already-mentioned, the windſter muſt always have a bowl 
of cold water by her, to fprinkle the bar, to cool her fingers every 
time the dips them in the hot water, and to pour into her baſon when 
neceflary, that is, when her water begins to boil. You muſt be 
very care ful to twiſt your threads a ſufficient number of times, about 
twenty-five, otherwiſe your filk remains flat, inſtead of being round, 
24d full; besides, when the ſilk is not well croſſed, it never can be 
clean, becauſe a gout or nub that comes from a cocoon, will paſs 
throngh a ſmall number of theſe twiſts, though a greater will flop 
it. Your thread then breaks, and you paſs what fonlneſs there may 
be in the middle of your reel between the two hanks, which ſerves 
for a head- band to tie them. You mult obſerve that your water be 
quit in a proper degree of heat. When it is too hot, the thread is 
dead, and has no body ; when it is too cold, the ends which form the 
thread do not join well, and form a harth ill- qualified filk. You 
mult change the water in your baſon four times a- day for your dupions 
and choquette, and twice only for good cocoons when you wind fine 
blk; but, if you wind coarſe ſilk, it is necellary to change it _— OF 
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four times; for, if you were not to change the water, the ſilk 
would not be ſo bright and gloſſy, becauſe the worm contained in 
the cocoens foul it very conſiderably. You mult endeavour as much 
as poſſible to wind with clear water, for, if there are too many 
worms in it, your filk is covered with a kind of duſt which attracts 
the moth, and deſiroys your ſilk. 

You way wind your ſilk of what ſize you pleaſe, from one cocoon 
to one thouſand ; but it 1s difficult to wind more than thirty in a 
thread. The nicety, and that in which conſiſts the greateſt difficulty, 
is to wind even; becauſe, as the cocoon winds off, the end is finer, 
and you muſt then join other cocoons to keep up the ſame ſize. This 
difficulty of keeping the ſilk always even is ſo great, that (excepting 
3 thread of two cocoons, which we call ſuch) we do not ſay a Gik of 
three, of four, or of fix, cocoons; but a filk of three to four, of 
four to five, of {ix to feven, cocouns. If you proceed to a coaricr 
ſilk, you cannot calculate fo nicely as io one cocoon, more or leſs.— 
We ſay, for example, from twelve to fifteen, fifteen to twenty, &c. 

What number of worms are neceſſary to produce a certain quantity 
of ſilk has not been aſcertained ; and, as different perſons who have 
withed to determine this point have had different reſults, the truth 
ſeems to be, that, from various circumſtances, the fame number of 
worms may produce more ſilk at one time than another. It is relat- 
ed in the {ſecond volume of, the Tranſactions of the Society for en- 
couraging Arts, &c. that Mrs. Williams obtained nearly an ounce 
and a halt of filk from two hundred and forty-four cocoons. Mr. 
du ayne from fifty cocoons procured one hundred grains. Miſs 
Khodes obtained from two hundred and fifty of the largeſt cocoons 
three quarters of an ounce and a dram. From a paper in the ſecond 
volume of the American Tranſactions, we are informed that one 
hundred and fifty ounces of good cocoons yield about eleven ounces 
of ik, from five to fix cocoons : if you wind coarler, ſomething 
niore. But what appears aſtoniſhing, Mr. Salvatore Bertezen, an 
Tialian, to whom the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. adjudged 
their gold medal, raifed five pounds of excellent ſilk from twelve 
thoufand worms. The cocoons produce a thread of very unequal 
length; vou may meet with ſome that yield twelve hundred ells, 
wlullt others will ſcarcely affords two hundred ells. In general, you 
may calculate the production of a cocoon from five hundred to fix 
hundred ells in length. 

As there is every reaſon to hope that the filk manufacture will 
con be carried on with ardour in this country, and to a great extent, 
ve are happy to learn that the ſilk-loom has been much improved 
lately by Mr, Sholl of Bethnal- Green. It appears from the evi- 
dence of leveral gentlemen converſant in that branch of ſilk weaving 
to winch this loom is particularly adapted, that the advantages of this 
contiruction are, the gaining light, a power of ſhortening the porry 
ccca/ionally, fo as to ſuit any kind of work, being more portable, 
having the gibbet firmly fixed, together with the diminution of | | 
price; winch, compared with the old loom, is as five pounds, the = 
ce of 2 loom on the old conſtruction, to three pounds ten ſhillings, 


* 


tne price of one of thoſe contrived by Mr. Sholl ; and that, as the 
portion of light work is to ſtrong work as nine to one, this fort of 
m pronnſes to be of very conſiderable advantage, particularly in 
40g modes, or other black work. 
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Or THz RISE AND PROGRESS or SOCIETY. y 


AN in a civilized ſtate appears a being of a ſuperior order to 
man in a ſavage ſtate ; yet ſome philoſophers tell us, that it 
is only he who, having been educated in ſociety, has been taught to 
depend upon others, that can be helplefs or miſerable when placed 
in a ſolitary ſtate. They view the ſavage who exerts himſelf with 
intrepidity to ſupply his wants, or bears them with fortitude, as the 
greateſt hero, and poſſeſſing the greateſt happineſs. And therefore 
if we agree with them, that the propenſities of nature may have 
prompted men to enter into ſocial union, though they may have 
hopea to enjoy ſuperior ſecurity and happineſs by engaging to protect 
and ſupport each other, we mult conclude that the Author of the 
nniverie has deſtined man to attain greater dignity and happineſs in 
a ſavage and ſolitary than in a ſocial ſtate; and therefore that thoſe 
diſpoſitions and views which had lead us to ſociety are fallacious and 
inimical to our real intereſt, | 
Whatever be the ſuppoſed advantages of a ſolitary ſtate, certain it 
is that mankind, at the earlieſt periods, were united in fociety. Va. 
rious theories have been formed concerning the circumſtances and 
principles which gave riſe to this umen: but the greater part of 
them are founded in error; they ſuppoſe ie original ſtate of man to 
have been that of ſavages ; yet ſuch a ſuppoſition is contradicted by 
the moſt authentic records of antiquity. For though the records of 
the earlier ages are generally obſcure, fabulous, and imperfect ; yet 
kappily there is one free from the imperfections of the reſt, and of 
undyubted authenticity, to which we may ſafely have recourſe. This 
record is the Pentateuch of Moſes, which preſents us with a genuine 
account of the origin of man and fociety. According to Moſes, the 
firit ſociety was that of a huſband and wife united in the bonds of 
marriage : the firſt government that of a father and huſband, the 
malter of his family. Men lived together under the patriarchal 
form of government while they employed themſelves chiefly intend- 
ing flocks and herds. Children in ſuch circumſtances cannot ſoon 
riſe to an equality with their parents, where a man's importance de- 
pends on his property, not on his abilities. When flocks and herds 
are the chief articles of property, the ſon can only obtain theſe from 
his father; in general therefore the fon muſt be entirely dependent 
on the father for the means of ſubſiſtence. If the parent during 
his life beſtow on his children any part of his property, he may do 
it on ſuch conditions as ſhall make their dependence upon him con- 
tinue till the period of his death. When the community are by this 
event deprived of their head, inſtead of continuing in a ſtate ot 
union, and ſelecting ſome one from among themſelves whom they 
way inveſt with the authority of a parent, they ſeparate into ſo many 
diſtinct tribes, each ſubjected to the authority of a different lord, te 
maſter of the family, and the proprietor of all the flocks and herds 
belonging to it, Such was the ſtate of the firit ſocieties which the 
narrative of Moles exhibits to our attention. 
Thote philoſophers vw ho have made ſociety, in its various ſtages 
betw cen rudeneſs and refinement, the ſubject of their ſneculat!. 4» 
have generally confidered mankind, in whatever region of the globe, 
and under whatever climate, as proceeding unitormly through an 
; regu 
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regular gradations from one extreme to the other. They regard 
them, firſt, as gaining a precarious ſubſiſtence by gathering the 
ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, preying on the inhabitants of the 
waters, if placed on the ſea-ſhore, or along the banks of large 
rivers; or hunting wild beaſts, if in a ſituation where theſe are to be 
found in abundance, without foreſight or induſtry to provide for ſu- 
ture wants when the preſent call of appetite is gratified. Next, they 
ſay, man riſes to the ſhepherd ſtate, and next to that of huſbandmen, 
yhen they turn their attention from the management of flocks to 
the cultivation of the ground. Next, theſe huſbandmen improve 
their powers, and better their condition, by becoming- artizans and 
merchants ; and the beginning of this period is the boundary be- 
tween barbarity and civilization. | | 3 
Theſe are the ſtages through which they who have employed 
themſelves on the natural hiſtory of ſociety have generally conducted 
mankind in their progreſs from rudeneſs to refinement : but they 
ſeem to have overlooked the manner in which mankind were at firit, 
eſtabliſhed on this earth ; for the circumſtances in which the parents 
of the human race were originally placed ; for the degree of know- 
ledge communicated to them; and for the inſtruction which they 
muſt have been capable of communicating to their poſterity. They 
rather appear to conſider the inhabitants of every different region 
of the globe as aborigines, ſpringing at firſt from the ground, or 
dropped on the ſpot which they inhabit ; no lefs ignorant than in- 
tants of nature and relations of the objeCis around them, and of the 
purpoſes which they may accomplith by the exerciſe of their organs 
and faculties, | | 
The ablurdity of this theory muſt be obvious; and, if we agree to 
receive the Moſaic account of the original eſtabliſhment of mankind, 
ve ſhall be led to view the phenomena of ſocial lite in a light very 
different, We muſt firſt allow, that, though many of the rudeſt 
tribes are found in the ſtate of hunters or fiſhers, yet the hunting or 
bing ſtate cannot have been invariably the primary form of ſociety. 
Nuiwithſtanding the powers with which we are endowed, we are in 
a great meaſure the creatures of circumſtances. Phyſical cauſes 
exert, though indirectly, a mighty influence in forming the cha- 
racter and directing the exertions of the human race. From the 
intocmation of Moſes we gather, that the firſt ſocieties of men lived 
under the patriarchal form ot government, and employed themſelves 
in the cultivation of the ground and the management of flogks.. And 
as ve know that mankind, being ſubjected to the influence both of 
prytical and moral cauſes, are no leſs liable to degeneracy than ca- 
pavie of improvement; we may ealily conceive, that though de- 
lIcencing all from the ſame original pair, and though enlightened 
vii moch traditionary knowledge relative to the arts of life, the 
over of ſociety, moral diſtinctions, and religious obligations; yet 
as they were gradually, and by various accidents, diſperſed over the 
carth, being removed to ſituations in which the arts with which they 
vere acquainted could but little avail them, where induſtry was over- 
}vvercu, Or indolence encouraged by the ſeverity or the profuſion of 
1.ture, they might degenerate and fall into a condition almoſt as 
humble and precarious as that of the brutal tribes. . Other moral 
cauſes might alſo concur to debaſe or elevate the human character in 
that early period. The parucuiar character ofthe original ſettlers in ar 
Vor. III. No. 35. R i reg ion, 
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region, the manner in which they were connected with one another, 
and the arts which they were beſt qualified to exerciſe, with various 
other cauſes of a ſimilar nature, would have conſiderable influence 
in determining the character of the ſociety. h 
When, laying aſide the ſpirit of theory and ſyſtem, we ſet ourſelves, 


with due humility, to trace facts, and to liſten to evidence, though 


our diſcoveries may-be fewer than we ſhould otherwiſe fancy them 
yet the knowledge which we thus acquire will be more uſeful and 
ſolid, and our ſpeculations more conſiſtent with the ſpirit of true phi- 
loſophy. Here, though we learn from the information of the ſacred 
writings, that the firſt family of mankind was not cruelly expoſed in 
this world, as children whom the inhumanity of their parents in- 
duces them to deſert ; yet we are not, in conſequence of admitting 
this fact, laid under any neceſſity of denying or explaining away any 
of the other phenomena which occur to our obſervation when tracing 
the natural hiſtory of ſociety. Tradition may be corrupted ; arts 
and ſciences may be loſt ; the ſublimeſt religious doctrines may be 
debaſed into abſurdity. 8 5 
If then we are deſirous of ſurveying ſociety in its rudeſt form, we 
muſt look, not to the earlieſt period of its exiſtence, but to thoſe 
diſtricts of the globe where external circumſtances concur to drive 
them into a ſtate of ſtupidity ard wretchedneſs. Thus in many 
Places of the happy clime of Aſia, which a variety of ancient re- 
cords concur with the ſacred writings in repreſenting as the firſt 
| > ra quarter of the globe, we cannot trace the form of ſociety 
ackwards beyond the ſhepherd ftate. In that ſtate indeed the bonds 
which connect ſociety extend not to a wide range of individuals, and 
men remain for a long period in diftin& families; but yet that ſtate 
is highly favourable to knowledge, to happineſs, and to virtue. 
Again, the torrid and the frozen regions of the earth, though pro- 
bably peopled at a later period, dad by tribes ſprung from the fame 
ſtock with the ſhepherds of Alia, have yet exhibited mankind in a 
much lower ſtate. It is in the parched deſerts of Africa and the 
wilds of America that human beings have been found in a condition 
approaching the neareſt to that of the brutes. We may therefore 
with ſome propriety deſert the order of time, and take a view of the 
different ſtages through which philoſophers have conſidered mankind 
as advancing, beginning with that of rudeneſs, though we have 
ſhewn that it cannot have been the firſt in the progreſs. | 
Where the human ſpecies are found in the loweſt and rudeſt ſtate, 
their rational and moral powers are very faintly diſplayed ; but their 
external ſenſes are acute, and their bodily organs active and vigorous. 
Hunting and fiſhing are then the chief employments on which they 
depend for ſupport. During that portion of their time which is not 
ſpent in theſe purſuits, they are ſunk in liſtleſs indolence. Deſtitute 
of foreſight, they are rouſed to active exertion only by the preſſure 
of immediate neceſſity or the urgent calls of appetite. Accuſtomed 
to endure the ſeverity of the elements, and but ſcantily provided 
with the means of ſubſiſtence, they acquire habits of reſignation and 
Fortitude, which are beheld with aſtoniſhment by thoſe who enyof 
the plenty and indulgence of cultivated life. But in the tate of 
want and depreflion, when the powers and poſſeſſions of every indi- 
vidual are ſcarcely ſufficient for his own ſupport, when even the 


calls of appetite are repreſſed becauſe they cannot always be mu 
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and the more refined paſſions, which either originate from ſuch as 
are merely animal, or are intimately connected with them, have not 

et been felt—in this ſtate all the milder affections are unknown; or, 
if the breaſt is at all ſenſible to their impulſe, it is extremely feeble. 
Huſband and wife, parent and child, brother and brother, are united 
by the weakeſt ties. Want and misfortune are not pitied. Why in- 
deed ſhould they, where they cannot be relieved ? It is impoſſible to 
determine how far beings in this condition can be capable of moral 
diſtinctions. One thing certain is, that in no ſtate are the human 
race entirely incapable of theſe. If we liſten, however, to the re- 
lations of reſpectable travellers, we muſt admit that human beings 
have ſometimes been found in that abject ſtate where no proper 
ideas of ſubordination, government, or diſtinction of ranks, could 
be formed. No diſtin notions of Deity can be here entertained. 


Beings in ſo humble a condition cannot look through the order of the 


univerſe and the harmony of nature to that Eternal Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs which contrived, and that Almighty Power which brought 
into exiſtenge, the ſyſtem of things. Of arts they mult be almoſt 
totally deſtitute. They may uſe ſome inſtruments tor fiſhing or the 
chace ; but theſe muſt be extremely rude and ſimple. If they be ac- 
quainted with any means to ſhelter them from the inclemency of the 
elements, their houſes and clothing will be aukward and inconvenient. 

But human beings have not been often found in ſo rude a ſtate as 
this. Even thoſe tribes which we denominate ſavage, are for the 
moſt part farther removed from mere animal life. They generally 
appear united under ſome ſpecies of government, exerciling the 
powers of reaſon, -capable of morality, though that morality be not 
always very refined ; diſplaying ſome degree of ſocial virtues, and 
acting under the influence of religious ſentiments. Thoſe who may 
be conſidered as but one degree higher in the ſcale than the ſtupid 
and wretched beings whoſe condition we have ſurveyed, are to be 
found (till in the hunting and fiſhing ſtate ; but they are farther ad- 
vanced towards ſocial life, and are become more ſenſible to the 
impulſe of ſocial affection. By unavoidable intercourſe in their em- 
ployments, a few individual hunters or fiſhers contract a certain de- 
gree of fondneſs for each other's company, and are led to take 
ſome part in each other's joys and ſorrows; and, when the 
focial aftetions thus generated begin to exert themſelves, all the 
other powers of the mind are at the ſame time called forth, and the 


_ circumſtances of the little ſociety are immediately improved. We 


behold its members in a more comfortable condition, and find reaſon 
to view the human character with more complacency and reſpe&. 
Huts are now built, more commodious clothes are faſhioned, inſtru. 
ments for the annoyance of wild beaſts and even of enemies are con- 
trived; in ſhort, arts, and ſcience, and ſocial order, and religious 
ſentiments, and ceremonies, now make their appearance in the riſing 


fociety, and ſerve to characterize it by the particular form which 


diſtinguiſhes each of them. But, though ſocial order is no longer un- 
known nor unobſerved, yet the form of government is ſtil] extremely 
ſimple, and its ties are but looſe and feeble. It will perhaps bear 
iome reſemblance to the patriarchal ; only all its members are on a 
more equal footing, and at the fame time leſs clofely connected than 
in the ſhepherd ſtate, to which that form of government ſeems al. 
moſt peculiar. The old men are treated with veneration; but the 

"MY young 
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young are not entirely ſubject to them. They may liſten reſpectfully 
to their advice; but they do not ſubmit to their arbitrary commands. 
Where mankind are in the ſtate of hunters and fiſhers, where the 
means of ſubſiſtence are precariouſly acquired, and prudent foreſight 
does not prompt to accumulate much proviſion for the future, no 
individual can acquire comparative wealth. As ſoon as the ſon1s 
grown up, he ceaſes to be dependent on his father, as well as on the 
ſociety in general. Difference of experience therefore conſtitutes 
the only diſtinction between the young and the old; and, if the old 
have experience, the young have (trength and activity. Here, then, 
neither age nor property can give riſe to any ſtriking diſtinErion of 
ranks. All who have attained to manhood, and are not diſabled by 


unuſual deficiency of ſtrength or agility, or by the infirmities of old 
age, are on an equal Pons or if any one poſſeſs a pre-eminence 
over the reſt, he owes it to ſuperior addreſs or fortitude. The whole 


tribe deliberate; the old give their advice ; each individual of the 
aſſembly receives or Nel it at his pleaſure, (for the whole body 
think not of exerciſing any compulſatory power over the will of in- 
dividuals ;) and the warrior who is moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſtrength, 
addreſs, and valour, leads out the youth of the tribe to the chace or 
againſt the enemy. War, which in the former ſtage did not prevail, 
as they who were ſtrangers to ſocial ſentiments were at the ſame time 
fcarcely capable of being enemies, now firſt begins to depopulate the 
thinly-inhabited regions where thoſe hunters and fiſhers purſue their 
prey. They are ſcattered, poſſibly in ſcanty and ſeparate tribes, o- 
ver an immenſe tract of, country; but they know no medium be- 
tween the affection which brethren of the ſame tribe bear to each o- 
ther and the hatred of enemies. Though thinly ſcattered over the 
earth, yet the hunting parties of different tribes will ſometimes meet 
as they range the foreſts; and, when they meet, they will naturally 
view each other with a jealous eye; for the ſucceſs of the one party 
in the chace may caule the other to be unſucceſsful ; and, while the 
one ſnatches the prey, the other muſt return home to all the pangs 
of famine. Inveterate hoſtility will therefore long prevail among 
neighbouring tribes in the hunting ſtate. If we find them not in. 
capable of ſocial order, we may naturally expect that their conduct 
will be influenced by ſome ſentiments of religion. They have at 
this period ideas of ſuperior beings. They alſo practiſe certain ce- 
remonies to recommend them to theſe beings; but both theſe ſen- 
timents and ceremonies are ſuperſtitious and abſurd. 

Savage tribes have probably degenerated from the pure worſhip 
of the one true God to the adoration of a multitude of imaginary 
divinities in heaven, earth,-and hell. We may trace this idolatrous 
worſhip, from that of thetheavenly bodies, thro? all the gradations of 
demon-worſhip, hero-worſhip, and ſtatue-worſhip, to that wonder. 
ful inſtance of abſurd ſuperſtition which induced the inhabitants of 

* fome countries to fall proſtrate in adoration before the vileſt reptiles. 
But, though we are convinced that the heavenly bodies have by all 
idolaters been conſidered as their firſt and greateſt gods, we pretend 
not that the progrels through the other ſtages of polytheiſm has been 
every where in the very ſame order. It is indeed impoſſible to exhibit 
under one general view an account of arts, manners, and religious 
ſentiments, which may apply to ſome certain period in the hiſtory of 
af every nation. The characters and circumſtances of nations are 


I {carcely 
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fcarcely leſs various and anomalous than thoſe of individuals. A- 


mong many of the American tribes, among the ancient inhabitants 
of the foreſts of Germany, whoſe manners have been ſo accurately 
delineated by the maſterly pen of Tacitus, and in ſome of the iſlands 
ſcattered over the ſouthern ocean, religion, arts, and government, 
have been found in that ſtate which we have deſcribed as charac- 
terizing the ſecond ſtage of ſocial life. But neither can we pretend 


that all thoſe ſimple and rude ſocieties have been deſcribed by 


hiſtorians and travellers as agreeing preciſely in their arts, manners, 
and retigious ſentiments ; or that the difference of circumſtances al- 
ways enables us to account in a ſatisfactory manner for the diſtinction 
of their characters. There is a variety of facts in the hiſtory of 
the early periods of ſociety, which no ingenuity, no induſtry how- 
ever painful, can reduce: under general heads, Here, as well as 
when we attempt to philoſophiſe on the phenomena of the material 
world, we find reaſon to confeſs that our powers are weak, and our 
obſervation confined within a narrow ſphere. + | 
But we may now Carry our views a little forward, and ſurvey 
human life as approaching ſomewhat nearer to a civilized and en- 
{lightened ſtate. As property is acquired, inequality and ſubordina- 
tion of ranks neceſſarily follow: and, when men are no longer equal, 
the many are ſoon ſubjected to the will of the few. But what gives 
riſe to theſe new phenomena is, that, after having often ſuffered from 
the precariouſneſs of the hunting and fiſhing ſtate, men begin to 
extend their cares beyond the preſent moment, and to think of pro- 
viding ſome ſupply for future wants. When; they are enabled to 
provide ſuch a ſupply, either by purſuing the Chace with new eager- 
neſs and perſeverance, by gathering the ſpontaneous fruits of the 
earth, or by breeding tame animals—theſe acquiſitions are at firſt 
the property of the whole ſociety, and diſtributed from a common 
{tore to each individual according to his wants. But as various rea- 
ſons will ſoon concur to convince the community, that by this mode 
of diſtribution, induſtry and activity are treated with injuſtice, while 
negligence and indolence receive more than their due, each indivi- 
dual will in a ſhort time become his own ſteward, and a community 
of goods will be aboliſhed. As ſoon as diſtinct ideas of property 
are formed, it muſt be unequally diſtributed ; and as ſoon as proper- 
ty is unequally diſtributed, there grifes an inequality of ranks, Here 
we have the origin of the depreſſion of the female ſex in rude ages, 
of the tyrannical authority exerciſed by parents over their children, 
and perhaps of flavery. The women cannot diſplay the ſame per- 
teverance, or activity, or addreſs, as the men in purſuing the chace. 


They are therefore left at home; and from that moment are no 


longer equals, but flaves and dependants, who muſt ſubſiſt by the 


bounty of the males, and muſt therefore ſubmit with implicit 


obedience to all their capricious commands. Even before the era of 
property, the female ſex were viewed as inferiors; but till that 
period they were not reduced to a ſtate of abject ſlavery. 

F In this period of ſociety new notions are formed of the relative 

aties, 

parents, &c. It is impoſſible to enumerate all the various modes of 
government which take place among the tribes who have advanced 
to this ſtage ; but one thing certain is, that the authority of the few 


erty 


Men now become citizens, maſters, and ſervants ; huſbands, 
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firſt introduces inequality of ranks. In one place, we ſhall perhaps 
find the community ſubjected during this period to the will of a ſingle 
perſon ; in another, power may be lodged in the hands of a number 
of chiets; and in a third, every individual may have a voice in 
creating public officers, and in enacting laws for the ſupport ef 

ublic order. But, as no code of laws is formed during this period, 
tuſtice is not very impartially adminiſtered, nor are the rights of 
individuals very faithfully guarded. Many actions, which will af. 


terwards be conſidered as heinouſly immoral, are now conſidered as 


Praiſe-worthy or indifferent. This is the age of hero-worſhip, and 
of houſehold and tutelary gods; for it is in this ſtage of ſociety that 
the invention of arts, which gave riſe to that worſhip contributes 
moſt conſpicuoufly to the public good. War, too, which we con- 
fidered as beginning firſt to ravage the earth during the former period, 
and which is another cauſe of the deification of dead men, will fill 
prevail in this age, and be carried on with no leſs ferocity than be- 
fore, though in a more ſyſtematic form. . 

The prevalence of war, and the means by which ſubſiſtence is 
procured, cannot but have conũderable influence on the character 
and ſentiments of ſocieties and individuals. The hunter and the 
warrior are characters in many reſpects different from the ſhepherd 
and the huſbandman. Such, in point of government, arts, and 
manners, religious and moral ſentiments, were ſeveral of the Ger- 
man tribes deſcribed by Tacitus; and the Britons whoſe character 
has been ſketched by the pen of Cæſar: ſuch, too, were the Romans 
in the early period of their hiſtory ; ſuch too the inhabitants of Aſia 
Minor about the time of the ſiege of Troy, as well as the Greeks 
whom Homer celebrates as the deſtroyers of the Trojan ſtate : the 
northern tribes alſo, who poured through Alia, Africa, and Europe, 
and overthrew the Roman empire, appear to have been of a nearly 


- fimilar character. It ſeems to be a general opinion among thoſe 


who have directed their attention to the hiſtory of ſociety, that, in 
the ſcale aſcending from the loweſt condition of human beings to the 
moſt civilized and enlightened ſtate of ſociety, the ſhepherd ſtate is 
the next in order above the hunting ; and that as mankind improve 
in knowledge and in moral ſentiments, and as the foreſts are gradually 
depopulated of their inhabitants, inſtead of deſtroying the inferior 
animals, men become their guargians and protectors. But we can- 
not uarefervedly ſubſcribe to this opinion : we believe, that ia the 


ſhepherd ſtate ſocieties have been ſometimes found ſuperior to the 


mott polithed tribes of hunters ; but, upon viewing the annals of 
mankind in early ages, we obſerve that there is often no inconſider- 
able reſemblance even between hunters and ſhepherds in point of the 
improvement of the rational faculties and the moral ſenſe ; and ve 
are therefore led to think, that theſe two ſtates are ſometimes parallel: 


tor inſtance, ſeveral of che American tribes, who ſtill procure their 


ſubſiſtence by hunting, appear to be nearly in the ſtate which we have 
deſcribed as the third ſtage in the progreſs of ſociety ; and the an- 
cient ſhepherds of Aſia do not appear to have been much more cul- 


tivated and refined. We even believe that men have ſometimes 


turned their attention from hunting to agriculture without paſſing 
through any intermediate ſtate. Let us remember, that much de- 
pends upon local circumſtances, and ſomewhat undoubtedly en 
original inſpiration and traditionary inſtruction. In this * 
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fociety the ſtate of the arts well deſerves our attention. We ſhall 
find, that the ſhepherds and the hunters are in that reſpect on a 
pretty equal footing. Whether we examine the records of ancient 
hiftory, or view the iflands fcatrered through the South Sea, or 
range the wilds of America, or ſurvey the ſnowy waſtes of Lapland 
and the frozen coaſt of Greenland, ſtill we find the uſeful arts in this 

eriod, though known and cultivated, in a very rude ſtate; and the 
Bae arts, or fuch as are cultivated merely to pleaſe the fancy or to 
gratify caprice, diſplaying an odd and fantaſtic, not a true or natural, 
talte ; yet this is the period in which eloquence ſhines with the trueſt 


luttre: all is metaphor or glowing ſentiment. Languages are not 


yet copious; and therefore ſpeech is figurative, expreſſive, and 
forcible. The tones and geſtures of nature, not being yet laid aſide, 
as they generally are, from regard to decorum, in more poliſhed 
ages, give a degree of force and expreſſion to the harangues of the 


ruſtic or ſavage orator, which the molt laborious ſtudy of the rules 


of rhetoric and elocution could not enable even à more poliſhed 
orator to diſplay. ares = 

But let us advance a little farther, and contemplate our ſpecies in 
a new light, where they will appear with greater dignity and ami- 
ableneſs of character. Let us view them as hnſbandmen, artizans, 
and legiſſators. Whatever circumſtances might turn the attention 


of any people from hunting to agriculture, or cauſe the herdſman 
to yoke his oxen for the cultivation of the ground, certain it is that 


this change in the occupation would produce an happy change on 
character and circumſtances of men ; it would oblige them to exert 
a more regular and perſevering induſtry, The hunter is like one of 
thoſe birds that are deſcribed as paſling the winter in a torpid ſtate. 


The ſhepherd's life is extremely indolent, Neither of theſe is very 


favourable to refinement. But different is the condition of the 


huſbandtman, His labours ſucceed each other in regular rotation 


through the year; each ſeaſon with him has its proper employments; 
he therefore muſt exert active perſeverin induſtry ; and in this ſtate 
ve often find the virtues of rude and poliſhed ages united. This is 
the period where barbariſm ends and civilization begins. Nations. 
have exiſted for ages in the hunting or ſhepherd ſtate, fixed as by a 
kind of ſtagnation, without advancing farther. But ſcarcely any in- 
ſtances occur in the hiſtory of mankind, of thoſe who once reached 
the ſtate of huſbandmen remaining long in that condition without 
riſing to a more civilized and poliſhed ſtate. Where a people turn 
theirattention in any conſiderable degree to the objects of agriculture, 
a diſtinction of occupations naturally ariſes among them. The 
huſbandman is fo clofely employed through the ſeveral ſeaſons of 
the year in the labours of the field, that he has no longer leiſure to 
exetcile all the rude arts known among his countrymen, He has not 
time to faſhion the inſtruments of huſbandry, to prepare his clothes, 
to build his houſe, to manufacture houſehold utenſils, or to tend 
thoſe tame animals which he continues to rear. Thoſe different de- 
partments theretore nuw begin to employ different perſons; each of 
whom dedicates his whole time and attention to his own occupation. 
The manufacture of cloth is for a conſiderable time managed exclu- 
vely by the women; but ſmiths and joiners ariſe from among the 
men. Metals begin now to be conſidered as valuable materials. 
The intercourſe of mankind is now placed on a new footing. _ 
ore, 
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fore, every individual practiſed all the arts that were known, as far 
as was neceſſary for ſupplying himſelf with the conveniences of life. 
Now he confines himſelf to one or to a few of them; and, in order 
to obtain a neceſſary ſupply of the productions of thoſe arts which he 
does not cultivate himſelf he gives in excharge a part of the pro- 
ductions of his own labours. Here we have the origin of commerce, 

After continuing perhaps. for ſome time in this ſtate, as arts and 
diſtinctions multiply in ſociety, the exchange of one commodity for 
another is found troubleſome and inconvenient. It is ingeniouſly 
contrived to adopt a medium of commerce, which being eſtimated 
not by its intrinſic value, but by a certain nominal value which it re- 
ceives from the agreement of the ſociety among whom it is uſed, 
ſerves to render the exchange of, property, which is ſo neceſſary for 
the purpoſes of ſocial life, eaſy and expeditious. Wherever metals 
have been known, they appear to have been adopted as the medium 
of commerce almoſtjas ſoon as ſuch a medium began to be uſed: and 
this is one important purpole for which they ſerve; but they have 
ſtill more important uſes. Almoſt all the neceſſary arts depend on 
them. Where the metals are known, agriculture praiſed, and the 
neceſſary. arts diſtributed among different orders of artiſans—civili- 
zation and refinement, if not obſtructed by ſome accidental circum- 
ſtances, advance with a rapid progreſs. With regard to the firſt ap- 
plying of the precious metals as the medium of commerce, we may 
obſerve, that this was probably not accompliſhed by means of a for- 
mal contract. They might be firſt uſed as ornaments; and the love 
of ornament, which prevails among rude as much as among civilized 
nations, would render every one willing to receive them in exchange 
for ſuch articles as he could ſpare. Such might be the change pro- 
duced on ſociety with regard to the neceſſary arts by the origin of 
agriculture. As ſoon as ornament and awmuſement are thought of, 
the fine arts begin to be cultivated. In their origin therefore they 
are not long poſterior to the neceſſary and uſeful arts. They appear 
long before men .reach the comtortable and reſpectable condition of 
huſbandmen; but ſo rude in their character at their firſt origin, that 
our Dilettanti would probably view their productions of that period 
with unſpeakable contempt and diſguſt. But, in the period of ſociety 
which we now conſider, they have aſpired to an higher character; 
yet poetry is now perhaps leſs generally cultivated than during the 
ſhepherd ſtate. Agriculture, conſidered by itſelf, is not directly 
favourable either to refinement of manners or to the fine arts. The 
converſation of ſhepherds is generally ſuppoſed to be far more ele- 


| gant than that of huſbandmen ; but, though the direct and immediate 


effects of this condition of life be not favourable to the fine arts, yet 
indirectly it has a ſtrong. tendency to promote their improvement. 
Lts immediate influence is extremely favourable to the neceſſary 
and uſeful arts; and theſe are no leſs favourable to the fine arts. 
One of the nobleſt changes which the introduction of the arts by 
agriculture produces on the form and circumſtances of ſociety, is 
the introduction of regular government and laws. In tracing the 
hiſtory of ancient nations, we ſcarcely ever find laws introduced at an 
earlier period, Minos, Solon, and Lycurgus, do not appear to have 
formed codes of wiſdom and juſtice for regulating the manners of 
their countrymen, till after the Cretans, the Athenians, and eventhe 
Lacedemontanshadmade ſomeprogreſs in agricultureand the uſefularis, 
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Religion, under all its various forms, has in every ſtage of ſociety a 
mighty influence on the ſentiments and conduct of men; and the arts 


cultivated in ſociety have on the other hand ſome influence on the 


ſyſtem of religious belief. One happy effect which will reſult from 
the invention of arts, though perhaps not immediately, will be, to 
render the character of the deities more benevolent and amiable, and 
the rites of their worſhip more mild and humane. The female ſex 
in this period generally find the yoke of their ſlavery ſomewhat ligh- 
tened. Men now become eaſier in their circumſtances; the ſocial 
affections aſſume ſtronger influence over the mind; plenty, and ſe- 
curity, and eaſe, at once communicate both delicacy and keenneſs to 
the ſenſual deſires. . All theſe circumſtances concur to make men re- 
lax in ſome degree that tyrannic ſway by which they before depreſſed 
the ſofter ſex, The foundation of that empire, where beauty 
triumphs over both wiſdom and ſtrength, now begins to be laid. Such 
are the effects which hiſtory warrants us to attribute to agriculture' 
and the arts; and ſuch the outlines of the character of that which 
we reckon the fourth ſtage in the progreſs of ſociety from rudeneſs 
to refinement. 

Society is rude at the period when the arts firſt begin to ſhew 
themſelves, in compariſon of that ſtate to which it is raiſed by the 
induſtrious cultivation of them. The neighbouring commonwealths 
of Athens and Lacedemon afford us a happy opportunity of compar- 
ing this with the former ſtage in the progreſs of ſociety. The chief 
ettect produced by the inſtitutions of a Lycurgus ſeems to have been, 
to fix the manners of his countrymen for a conſiderable period in 
that ſtate to which they had attained in his days. Spartan virtue 
has been admired and extolled in the language of enthuſiaſm; but in 
the ſame manner has the character and the condition of the ſavage 


inhabitants of the wilds of America been preferred, by ſome philo- 


ſophers, to the virtues and the enjoyments of ſocial life in the molt 
poliſhed and enlightened ſtate. The Spartans in the days of Lycur- 
gus had begun to cultivate the ground, and were not unacquainted 
with the uſeful arts. They muſt ſoon have advanced farther had not 
Lycurgus ariſen, and by effecting the eſtabliſhment of a code of laws, 
the tendency of which appears to have been in many particulars di- 
rectly oppotite to the deſigns of nature, retarded their progreſs to- 
wards complete civilization and refinement. The hiftory of the 
Lacedemonians, therefore, while the laws of Lycurgus continued 
in force, exhibits the manners and character of a people in that which 
we have denominated the fourth ſtage in the progreſs of ſociety. 
But if we turn our eyes to their neighbours the Athenians, we be- 
hold in their hiſtory the natural progreſs of opinions, arts, and 
manners. The uſeful arts are firſt cultivated with ſuch ſteady induſ- 
try, as to raiſe the community to opulence, and to furniſh them with 
articles for commerce with foreign nations. The uſeful arts cannot 
be raiſed to this height of improvement without leading men to the 
purſuit of ſcience. Commerce with foreign nations, ſkill in the ufe- 
tul arts, and a taſte for ſcience, mutually aid each other, and con- 
ſpire to promote the improvement of the fine arts. Hence magnifi- 
cent buildings, noble ſtatues, paintings expreſlive of life, action, and 
paſſion; and poems in which imagination adds new grace and ſubli- 
aut) to nature, and gives the appearances of ſocial life more irreſiſti- 
ble power over the affections of the heart. Hence are moral diftine- 
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tions more care fully ſtudied, and the rights of every individual and 


every order in ſociety better underſtood and more accurately defined, 
Moral ſcience is generally the firſt ſcientific purſuit which ſtrongly at- 
tracts the attention of men. Lawgivers appear before geometricians 
and aſtronomers. Some particalar circumſtances may cauſe theſe 
ſciences to be cultivated at a very early period. In Egypt the over- 
flowing of the Nile cauſed geometry to be early cultivated. Cauſes 
no leſs favourable to the ſtudy of aſtronomy concurred to recom- 
mend that ſcience to the attention of the Chaldeans long before 
they had attained the height of refinement. But, in general, we 
find, that the laws of morality are underſtood, and the principles of 
morals inquired into, before men make any conſiderable progreſs in 
phyſical ſcience, or even proſecute it with any degree of keenneſs. 
Accordingly, when we view the ſtate of literature in this period (for 
It is now become an object of ſo much importance as to force itſelf 
on our attention), we perceive that poetry, hiſtory, and morals, are 
the branches chiefly cultivated. Arts are generally caſual inventi- 
ons, and long practiſed before rules and principles on which they 
are founded aſſume the form of ſcience. But morality, if conſider- 
ed as an art, is that art which men have ſooneſt and moſt conſtantly 
occaſion to practiſe. Beſides, we are ſo conſtituted by the wiſdom of 
nature, that human actions, and the events which befal human be- 
ings, have more powertul influence than any other object to engage 
and fix our attention. Hence we are enabled to explain why mora- 
lity, and thoſe branches of literature more immediately connected 
with it, are almoſt always cultivated in preference to phyſical ſcience, 
Though poetry, hiſtory, and morals, be purſued with no ſmall eager- 
neſs and ſucceſs in that period of fociety which we now conſider, 
we need not therefore be greatly ſurpriſed that natural, philoſophy is 
neither very generally nor very ſucceſsfully cultivated. Were we to 
conſider each particular in that happy change which is now produced 
on the circumſtances of mankind, we ſhould be led into a too minute 
and perhaps unimportant detail. Thisis the period when human virtue 
and human abilities ſhine with moſt ſplendour. Rudeneſs, ferocity, 
and barbariſm, are now baniſhed. Luxury has made her appear- 
ance; but as yet ſhe is the friend and the benfactreſs of ſociety, 
Commerce has ſtimulated and rewarded induſtry, but has not yet 
contracted the heart and debaſed the character. Wealth is not yet 
become the ſole object of purſuit. The charms of ſocial inter- 
courſe are known and reliſhed; but domeſtic duties are not yet de- 
ſerted for public amuſements. The female ſex acquire new influ- 
ence, and contribute much to refine and poliſh the manners of their 
lords. Religion now allumes a milder and more pleaſing form; 
ſplendid rites, magnificent temples, pompous facrifices, and gay 
feſtivals, give even ſuperſtition an influence favourable to the hap- 
Pineſs of mankind. The gloomy notions and barbarous rites of for- 
mer periods fall into diſuſe. The ſyſtem of theology produced in 
former ages ſtill remains; but only the mild and amiable qualities of 
the deities are celebrated ; and none but the gay, human, and laugh- 
ing, divinities, are worſhipped. Philoſophy alſo teaghes men to dil- 
card ſuch parts of their religion as are untriendly to good morals, and 
have any tendency to call forth or cheriſh unſocial ſentiments in the 
heart. War (for in this period of ſociety enough of cauſes will ariſe 
to arm one nation againſt another)—war, however, no . » 
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tains its former ferocity; nations no longer ſtrive to extirpate one 
another, to procure redreſs for real and imaginary injuries ; to 
humble, not to deſtroy, is now its object. Priſoners are no longer 
murdered in cold blood, ſubjected to horror and excruciating 


tortures, or condemned to hopeleſs flavery. They are ranſomed. 


or exchanged; they return to their country, and again fight un- 
der its banners. In this period the arts of government are hke- 
wiſe better underſtood, and practiſed fo as to contribute moſt to the 
intereſts of ſociety. Whether monarchy, or democracy, or ariſto- 
cracy, be the eſtabliſhed form, the rights of individuals and of ſo- 
ciety are in general reſpected. The intereſts of ſociety are ſo well 
underſtood, that the few, in order to preſerve their influence over 
the many, find it neceſſary to act rather as the faithful ſervants than 
the imperious lords of the public. Though the liberties of a nation 
in this ſtate be not accurately defined by law, nor their property 
guaranteed to them by any legal inſtitutions, yet their governors dare 
not violate their liberties, nor deprive them wantonly of their pro- 
perties. This is truly the golden age of ſociety: every trace of bar- 
bariſm is entirely effaced; and vicious luxury has not yet begun to 
{ap the virtue and the happineſs of the community. Men live not 
in lifeleſs indolence; but the induſtry in which they are engaged is 
not of ſuch a nature as to overpower their ſtrength or exhauſt their 
{pirits. The ſocial affections have now the ſtrongeſt influence on 
men's ſentiments and conduct. 

But human affairs are ſcarcely ever ſtationary. The circumſtances 
of mankind are almoſt always changing, either growing better or 
worſe, Their manners are ever in the ſame fluctuating ſtate. They 
either advance towards perfection or degenerate. Scarcely have they 
attained that happy period in which we have juſt contemplated them, 
when they begin to decline till they perhaps fall back into a ſtate 
nearly as low as that from which we ſuppoſe them to have emerged. 
Inſtances of this unhappy degeneracy occur more than once in the 
hiſtory of mankind; and we way finiſh this ſhort ſketch of the hiſtory 
ot ſociety by mentioning in what manner this degeneracy takes place. 
Perhaps, ſtrictly ſpeaking, every thing but the ſimple neceſſaries of 
zie may be denominated luxury. For a Tong time, however the wel- 
fare of ſociety is beſt promoted, while its members aſpire after ſome- 
thing more than the mere neceſſaries of life. As long as theſe ſu- 
perfiuitiesare to be obtained only by active and honeſt exertions; as 
long as they only engage the leiſure hours, without becoming the 
chief objects of purſuit—the employment which they give to the 


laculties is favourable both to the virtue and the happineſs of the hu- 
man race. | 


The period arrives, however, when luxury is no longer ſerviceable 


to the intereſts of nations: when ſhe is no longer a graceful, elegant, 
active, form, but a languid, overgrown, and bloated, carcaſe. It is 
the love of luxury, which contributed ſo much to the civilization of 
ſociety, that now brings onits decline. Arts are cultivated and im- 
proved, and commerce extended, till enormous opulence be acquired: 
the effect of opulence is to awake the fancy, to conceive ideas of new 
and capricious wants, and to inflame the breaſt with new defires, 
Here we have the origin of that ſelfiſhneſs which, operating in con- 
zunction with caprice and the violence of unbridled paſſions, con- 
butes ſo much to the corruption of virtuous manners. Selfiſhneſs, 
price, indolence, effeminacy, all join to looſen the bonds of ſoci. 
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but brought low by luxury and an unhappy corruption of manners. 


at its higheſt pitch; and the conſequence has been, that, after capri- 


- to conſult the witch at Endor, he afked her to bring up the perſon 


neſs, aud yet untainted with the vices of the Canaanites, They mult 
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ety, to bring on the degeneracy both of the uſeful and the fine arts, 
to baniſh at once the mild and the auſtere virtues, to deſtroy civil or- 
der and ſubordination, and to introduce in their rooms anarchy or 
deſpotiſm. | 

Scarcely could we have found an example of the beautiful form of 
ſociety which we laſt attempted to deſcribe. Never, at leaſt, has 
any nation continued long to enjoy ſuch happy circumſtances, or to 
giſplay ſo amiable and reſpectable a character. But, when we ſpeak 
of the declining ſtate of ſociety, we have no difficulty in finding in- 
ſtances to which we may refer. Hiſtory tells of the Aſſyrians, the 
Egyptians, and the Perſians, all of them once flouriſhing nations, 


The Greeks, the Romans, and the Arabians, owed their fall to the 
fame cauſes; and we know not if a ſimilar fate does not now threaten 
many of thoſe nations who have long made a diſtinguiſhed figure in 
the ſyſtem of Europe. The Portugueſe, the Venetians, and the 
Spaniards, have already fallen; and what is the preſent ſtate of our 
neighbours the French? They have long been a people deſtitute of 
religion, corrupted in morals, unſteady in conduct, and ſlaves to 
pleaſure and public amuſements. Among them luxury had arrived 


ciouſly ſhaking off the yoke of deſpotiſm, they have eſtabliſhed, or 
rather ſet up (for eſtabliſhed it cannot be), a motley kind of govern- 
ment, which, in the courſe of a few years, has exhibited ſcenes of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, to which we doubt if the annals of the world 
can furniſh any parallel. Yet this is the people whole manners the 
other nations of Europe were ambitious to imitate. May thoſe 
nations take warning in time, and avoid the rocks upon which they 
and others have ſplit. 


UNS ES ̃ f 3. 


BELIEF that ſupernatural beings ſometimes make themſelves 

viſible, and that the dead ſometimes revilit the living, has pre- 
vailed among moſt nations, eſpecially in the rudeſt ſtages of ſociety, 
It was cammon among the Jews, among the Greeks, and among the 
Romans, as we find from the Scriptures, and from the poems of 
Homer and Virgil. Celeſtial appearances were indeed ſo often ex- 
hibited to the Jews, that the origin of their belief is not difficult to 
he explained. — The Divine Being manifeſted himſelf to each of the 
patriarchs by ſome ſenſible ſign, generally by a flame of fire, as he 
did to Moſes. Under this {ſemblance alſo did he appear to the 
Ifraelites during their abode in the deſert, and after they obtained a 
ſettlement in the land of Canaan. Nor did they believe that heaven- 
ly beings alone aſſumed a ſenlibie appearance :—they believed that 
deceaſed men alſo ſometimes reviſited this world. When Saul went 


whem he ſhould name unto her; a proof that he conſidered his de- 
mand as eaſy to be performed, and therefore that he probably acted 
under the influence-of popular opinion. The ſame opinions had 
been generally entertained at a much earlier period ; for necromancy 
and witchcraft, the arts by which the dead were ſuppoſed to be 
raiſed, had been prohibited while the Iſraelites were in the wilder- 


therefore 
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therefore have derived them from Egypt, the cradle of ſuperſtition, 
25 well as of the arts and ſciences. => 

Among the Greeks and Romans, the apparition of ſpectres was 
generally believed. On innumerable occations the gods are ſaid to 
have diſcovered themſelves to the eyes of mortals, to have held con- 
ferences, and to have interpoſed theiraid. The ghoſts of the dead, too, 
are ſaid to have appeared. When ZEneas, amidit the diſtraction 
and confuſion of his mind in flying from the deſtruction of Troy, 
had loſt his wife by the way; he returned in ſearch of her. Her 
ſhade appeared to him (for ſhe herſelf had been ſlain) with the ſame 


_ aſpect as before, but her figure was large. She endeavoured to 


aſſuage the grief of her unhappy huſband, by aſcribing her death 
to the appointment of the gods, and by foretelling the illuſtrious 
honours which yet awaited him. But, when ZEneas attempted to 
claſp her in his arms, the phantom immediately vaniſhed into air. 
From this ſtory we may obſerve, that the ancients believed that the 
umbræ, or ſhades, retained nearly the ſame appearance after death as 
before ; that they had ſo far the reſemblance of a body as to be 
vilible ; that they could think and ſpeak as formerly, but could not 
be touched. This deſcription applies equally well to thoſe ſhades 
which had paſſed the river Styx, and taken up their reſidence in the 
infernal regions. Such were the ſhades of Dido, of Deiphobus, 
and all thoſe which AEneas met with in his journey through the ſub- 
terraneous world. a 

It appears from the writings of modern travellers who have viſited 
rude and ſavage nations, that the belief of ſpectres is no leſs come 
mon among them. . Mr. Bruce tells us, that the prieſt of the Nile 
affirmed, that he had more than once ſeen the ſpirit of the river in 
the form of an old man with a white beard. Among the Maho- 
metans the doctrine of ſpectres ſeems to be reduced to a regular 
ſyſtem, by the accounts which they give of genii. Whoever has 
read the Arabian Nights Entertainments .muſt have furniſhed his 
memory with a thouſand inſtances of this kind. Their opinions 
concerning genii ſeem to be a corrupted mixture of the doctrines of 
the Jews and ancient Perſians. In Chriſtian countries, too, not- 
withſtanding the additional light which their religion has ſpread, and 
the great improvement in the ſciences to which it has been ſubſer- 
vient, the belief of ghoſts and apparitions is very general, eſpecially 
among the lower ranks. They believe that evil ſpirits ſometimes 
make their appearance in order to terrify wicked men, eſpecially 
ihoſe who have committed murder. They ſuppoſe that the ſpirits of 
dead men aſſume a corporeal appearance, hover about church-yards 
and the houſes of the deceaſed, or haunt the places where murders 
have been committed. In ſome places it is even believed that beings 
have been ſeen bearing a perfect reſemblance to men alive. f 

So general has the belief of ſpectres been, that this circumſtance 
alone may be thought by ſome ſufficient to prove that it muſt have 
its foundation in human nature, or muſt reſt upon rational evidence. 
When any doctrine has been univerſally received by all nations, by 
generations living ſeveral thouſand years from one another, and by 
people in all the different ſtages of ſociety, there is certainly the 
iirongeſt preſumption to conclude that ſuch a doctrine has its foun- 
dation in reaſon and truth. In this way we argue in favour of the 
©ziLence of a God, concerning moral diſtinction, aud the doctrine of a 
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future ſtate : and certainly ſo far we argue well. But if the ſame 


argument be applied ro idolatry, to ſacrifices, or to apparitions, we 
fhall find that it is applied improperly. Idolatry was very general 
among ancient nations; fo was the offering of ſacrifices, ſo was 
polytheiſm : but they were by no means univerſal. Should we al. 
low, tor the ſake of ſhortening the argument, that all ancient na- 
tions were polytheiſts and idolaters, and preſented oblations to their 
imaginary deities, all that could be concluded from this conceſſion is, 
that they fell into theſe miſtakes from their ignorance and from the 
rude ſtate of ſociety, from which their imperfect Knowledge of 
theology and moral philoſophy was never able to reſcue them. 
Theſe erroneous notions fled before the brightneſs of the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem; while the doctrines of the exiſtence of God, of moral dif. 
tinction, and of a future ſtate, have been more thoroughly confirmed 
and aſcertained. The fame thing may be ſaid of the belief of 
ſpectres. However generally it has been adopted in the firſt ſtages 
of ſociety, or by civilized nations who had made but little progres 
in the ſtudy of divine things, it has been rejected, we may ſay inva- 
riably, wherever theology aud philoſophy have gone hand in hand. 
Many apparitions of {pectres have noother origin than the artifices 
of the waggiſh or ſelt-intereſied. ' Pr. Plot, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Oxfordſhire, relates a marvellous ſtory, which will illuſtrate this 
alfertion. Soon after the murder of King Charles I. a commiſſion 
was appointed to ſurvey the king's houſe at Woodſtock, with the 
manor, park, woods, and other demeſnes to that manor belonging; 
and one Collins, under a feigned name, hired himſelf as ſecretary 
to the commiſſioners, who, upon the 13th of October 1649, met, 
and took up their reſidence in the king's own rooms. His majeſty's 
bed-chamber they made their Kitchen, the council-hall their pantry, 
and the preſence-chamber was the place where they ſat for the dil- 
Patch of butineſs. His majeſly's dining room they made their wood- 
houſe, and ſtored it with the wood of the famous royal-oak from the 
High Park, which, that nothing might be left with the name of tlie 
king about it, they had dug up by the roots, and ſplit and bundled 
up into faggots for their firing. Things being thus prepared, they 
fat on the 16th of the ſame month tor the diſpatch of buſineſs ; and 
in the midſt of their firlt debate there entered a large black dog, (as 
they thought,) which made a dreadtul howling, overturned two or 
three of their chairs, and then crept under a bed and vaniſhed. 
This gave them the greater ſurpriſe, as the doors were kept conſtant- 
ly locked, ſo that no real dog could get in or out. The next day 
their ſurpriſe was increaſed, when, ſriting at dinner in a lower room, 
they heard plainly the noiſe of perfons walking over their heads, 
though they well knew the doors were all locked, and there could 
be nobody there. Preſently after they heard alſo all the wood of 
the king's oak brought by parcels from the dining-room, and thrown 
with great violence into the preſence- chamber; as alſo all the chairs, 
ſtools, tables, and other furniture, forcibly hurled about the room; 
their papers, containing the minutes of their tranſactions, were torn, 
and the ink-glaſs broken. When all this noiſe had ceaſed, Giles 
Sharp, their ſecretary, propoſed to enter firſt into theſe rooms; and 
in preſence of the commiſſioners, from whom he received the key, 
he opened the doors, and found the wood ſpread about the room, 
the chairs toſſed about and broken, the papers torn, the ink-glaii 
broken, 
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broken, (as has been ſaid,) but not the leaſt track of any human crea. 
ture, nor the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect one, as the doors were all faſt, 
and the keys in the cuſtody of the commiſſioners. It was therefore 
unanimouſly agreed, that the power who did this miſchief muſt have 
entered the room at the key-hole. The night following, Sharp the 
ſecretary, with two of the commilſioners ſervants, as they were in 
hed in the ſame room, which room was contiguous to that where 
the commiſſioners lay, had their bed's feet lifted up ſo much higher 
than their heads, that they expected to have their necks broken, and 
then they were let fall at once with ſo much violence as ſhook the 
whole houſe, and more than ever terrified the commiitoners. On 
the night'of the 19th, as all were in bed in the ſame room for greater 
jafety, and lights burning by them, the candles in an inſtant went 
out with a ſulphureous ſmell, and that moment many trenchers of 
wood were hurled about the room, which next morning were found 
to be the ſame their honours had eaten on the day before, which 
were all removed from the pantry, though not a lock was found 
opened in the whole houſe. The next night they ſtill fared worſe; 
the candles were out as before, the curtains of their honours beds 
were rattled to and fro with great violence ; their honours received 
many cruel blows and bruiſes, by eight great pewter-dithes and a 
number of wooden trenchers being thrown on their beds, which 
being heaved off, were heard rolling about the room, though in the 
moriins none of theſe were to be ſeen. This night likewiſe they 
were alarmed with the tumbling down of oaken billets about their beds, 
and other frightful noiſes; but all was clear in the morning, as if no 
{uch thing had happened. This night the keeper of the king's houſe | 
and his dog lay in the commiflioners room, and then they had no | 
_ diſturbance, But on the night of 22d, though the dog lay in the 
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room as before, yet the candles went out, a number of brick-bats 
: fell from the chimney into the room, the dog howled piteouſly, their 
bed clothes were all ſtripped off, and their terror increaled. On the 
4 24th they thought all the wood of the king's oak was violently thrown 
4 down by their bed-fides ; they counted ſixty-four billets that fell, 
r and ſome hit and ſhook the beds in which they lay; but in the morn- 
; jag none were found there, nor had the door been opened where the | 
| billet-wood was kept. The next night the candles were put out, 
4 the curtains rattled, and a dreadful crack like thunder was heard; a 
| and one of the ſervants running in haſte, thinking his maſter was 
bs killed, found three dozen of trenchers laid ſinoothly under the quilt 
4 by him. But all this was nothing to what ſucceeded atterwards>— 
: The 29th, about midnight, the candles went out, ſomething walked 
2 majeltically through the room, and opened and ſhut the windows g 
ay great ſtones were thrown violently into the room, ſome of which ell - | 
J's on the beds, others on the floor; and at about a quarter after one a 
'r noiſe was heard as of forty cangon diſcharged together, and again | 
ip repeated at about eight minutes diſtance. This alarmed and raiſed 
vt all the neighbourhood, who, coming into their honours room, gather. 
wh ed up the great ſtones, fourſcore in number, and laid them by in 
105 the corner of a field, where, in Dr. Plot's time, who reports this 
my ſtory, they were to be ſeen. This noiſe, like the diſcharge of cane 
Aar non, was heard throughall the country for ſixteen miles round. During 
iles theſe noiſes, which were heard in both rooms together, the com- 


willouwers and their ſervants gave one anvther over for loſt, and 
cried 
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cried out for help; and Giles Sharp, ſnatching up a ſword, had wel! 
nigh killed one of their honours, miſtaking him for the ſpirit, as he 
came in his ſhirt from his own room to theirs. While they were 
together, the noiſe was continued, and part of the tiling of the 
houſe was ſtript off, and all the windows of an upper room were 
taken away with it. On the zoth at midnight ſomething walked into 
the chamber treading like a bear; it walked many times about, then 


threw the warming-pan violently on the floor ; at the fame time a 


large quantity of broken glaſs, accompanied with great ſtones and 
horſes bones, came pouring into the room with uncommon force. 
Theſe were all found in the morning, to the aſtoniſhment and terror 
of the commiſſioners, who were yet determined to go on with their 
bufineſs. But on the firſt of November the moſt dreadful ſcene of 
all enſued :—Candles in every part of the room were lighted up, 
and a great fire made ; at midnight, the candles all yet burning, a 
noiſe like the burfting of a cannon was heard in the room, and the 
burning billets were tofſed about by it even into their honours beds; 
who called Giles and his companionz to their relief, otherwiſe the 
houſe had been burnt to the ground ; about an hour after the candles 
went out as uſual, the crack as of many cannon was heard, and many 
pailfuls of green ſtinking water were thrown upon their honours 
beds ; great ſtones were alſo thrown in as before, the bed-curtains 
and bediteads torn and broken, the windows ſhattered, and the 
whole neighbourhood alarmed with the moſt dreadful noiſes; nay, 
the very rabbit-ſtealers that were abroad that night in the warren 
were lo terrified, that they fled for fear and left their ferrets behind 


them. One of their honours this night ſpoke, and, in the name of 


God, aſted what it was, and why it diſturbed them fo? No anſwer was 
given to this; but the noiſe ceaſed for a while, when the ſpirit came 
again; and, as they all agreed, brought with it ſeven devils worſe than 
ztjelf. One of the {ervants now lighteda large candle, and {et it in 
the door-way between the two chambers, to ſee what paſſed; and, 13 
he watched it, he plainly ſaw a hoof ſtriking the candle and candle- 
ſtick into the middle of the room, and atterwards, making three 
ſcrapes over the ſnuff, ſcraped it out. Upon this the ſame perſon 
was ſo bold as to draw a [word ; but he had ſcarcely got it out when 
he felt another invifible hand holding it too, and pulling it from 
him; and at length prevailing, firuck him ſo violently on the head 
with the pummel, that he fell down for dead with the blow. At 
this inftant was heard another burſt like the diſcharge of the broad- 
ſide of a ſhip of war, and at about a minute or two's diftance eacli 
no leſs than nineteen more ſuch : theſe ſhook the houſe fo violently, 
that they expected every moment it would fall upon their heads. 
The neighbours, on this, as has been ſaid, being all alarmed, flocked 
to the houle in great numbers, and all joined in prayer and pſalm- 
finging ; during which the noiſe ſtyl continued in the other rooms, 
and the diſcharge of cannons was heard as from without, though no 
viſible agent was ſeen to diſcharge them. But what was the molt 
alarming of all, and put an end to their proceedings effectually, 
happened the next day as they were all at dinner, when a paper, in 
which they had ſigned a mutual agreement to reſerve a part of the 
premiſes out of the general ſurvey, and afterwards to ſhare it equally 
amongſt themſelves, (which paper they had hid for the preſent un- 
der the earth in a pot in one corner of the room, and in which an 
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orange- tree grew,) was conſumed in a wonderful manner, by the 
earth's taking fire with which the pot was filled, and burning vio- 


lently with a blue fume, and an intolerable ſtench; ſo that they 


were all driven out of the houſe, to which they could never be again 


revailed upon to return. 


This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of the memorable. 


Joſeph Collins of Oxford, otherwiſe called Funny Joe, who having 


hired himſelf as ſecretary, under the name of Giles Sharp, by 


knowing the private traps belonging to the houſe, and the help of 
pulvis fulminans and other chemical preparations, and letting his fel- 


low-lervants into the ſcheme, carried on the deceit without difcovery ' 


to the very laſt ; inſomuch that the late Dr. Plot, in his Natural 
Hiſtory, relates the whole for fact, and concludes in this grave man- 
ner: That, though tricks have been often played in affairs of this 
kind, many of the things above related are not reconcileable with 
juggling ; ſuch as the loud noiſes, beyond the power of man to 
make without ſuch inſtruments as were not there; the tearing aud 
breaking the beds; the throwing about the fire; the hoot treading 
out the candle; and the ſtriving for the ſword, and the blow the 
man received from the pummel of it.” 


- = 


DIRECTIONS For THE CULTURE or EARLY CUCUMBERS. 


P. the culture of early cucumbers, that is ſuch as are in perfection 
during the months of March and April, where there is not a 
conveniency of ſtoves for raiſing the ſeedling plants, it is proper to 
have three hot-beds: the firſt ſmall with a ſingle-light frame, for a 
ſeed-bed, in which the plants are to remain only a few days: the 
ſecond, a large fingle-light or a two-light frame, for a nurſery-bed, 
in which the plants are to continue pricked out into pots, till they 
have formed one joint, and the two firſt rough leaves are from two to 
three inches broad, which will be in three weeks or a month: the 
third, a two-light or three-light frame, or frames, in proportion to 
the quantity that is wanted, for the fruiting hot-bed, into which the 
plants are finally to be turned out of the pots, with good balls of 
earth about their roots. If your firſt frame be large enough, or a 
great number of plants be not wanting; the feeds may be raiſed, 
and the plants pricked out, and brought forward for the fruiting-bed 
in this, without the ſecond, by means of occaſional linings of dung: 
and if you have a ſtove, the firſt bed may be diſpenſed with. | 

The principal circumſtances to be attended to in this ſtage of the 
bulineſs are, to make the hot-beds on the ſurface, or rather above 
the ſurface, if your ground be wet; and not to dig a trench for 
them, as is often practiſed: in order that the bottom of the bed 
may not be chilled by ſtanding water, and that the whole of it may 
receive the full benefit of the linings of dung. To make the feed- 
ling bed two feet and a half high; and rhe ſecond three feet and a 
half, or if the dung be long four feet high. As ſoon as the bed is 
made, to ſet on the frame; keeping the glaſs down for a day or two 
to draw up the heat, and then letting out the ſteam by ſetting up the 
glals behind, In fix, eight, or ten, days, when the heat begins to 
avate, to earth the bed five or ſix inches thick, and whilſt the earth 
is warm to ſow the ſeeds in drills, or in ſmall pots; raifing the light 
an inch or two behind in the day, and covering it at night with a 
Vol. III. No. 35. I : mat. 
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mat. The beſt ſorts for early crops are, the early ſhort or long. 
prickly cucumber; the ſeeds ſhould be ſaved from the earlieſt. 
fruit, and ſhould be three or four years old. When the ſeedling. 
plaats are come up, and the ſeed-leaves are about half an. inch in 
breadth, prick them out in ſmall pots, filled within an inch of the 


top with your compoſt earth, and ſet in the frame a day to warm; 


ſet four plants in cach pot, covering them almoſt to the leaves, and 


watering them gently from bottles ſet a few hours in the frame to 
take off the cold. Continue to raiſe the lights every day, and ſome- 


times in the night during the great heat and ſteaming of the bed; in 
cold weather letting a mat hang looſely over the aperture. When 
the heat is moderate, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed only from nine or 
ren in the morning to three or four in the afternoon, according to 
the ſeaſon ; ſhutting them cloſe before ſun-ſet ; and covering them 
with one, two, or three, mats, in proportion to the ſeaſon and the 
warmth of the bed ; obſerving not to let the mats hang over the 
ſides of the bed, and taking them off about eight in the morning, 
Same perſons put a layer of hay between the mats in ſevere weather, 
Water the plants moderately once in three, four, five, or fix, days, 
according to the dryneſs of the earth in the pots, the heat of the 
bed, or the ſtate of the weather, between eleven and two o'clock; 
preferring ſun-ſhine for this purpoſe, and having the water ſoft and 
warm from 65® to 859 of the thermometer, or feeling neither hot 
nor cold when taken into the mouth. Earth up the young plants in 
the pots gradually with mould warmed in the frame, till the pots are 
full. Keep up the heat in the bed as regular as you can from yo® to 
809, by firlt laying dry ſtraw, fern, &c. round the ſides, in about a 
week : and in a fortnight or three weeks by giving the back and 
front a lining of hot dung eighteen inches wide at bottom, contracting 
8 to the top, where it ſhould be covered with earth to inches 
eep to keep down the ſteam: and in ten days or a fortnight after, lin- 
ing the ſides, if the heat ſhould decline: guarding on theſe occaſions 
againſt burning, by railing the pots, ſetting up the glatſes, &c. Some 
perſons for this purpoſe pour water on the dung; but, if too much be 
poured in, it chills the bed, and if too little, it increaſes the burning. 
One of the moſt important operations in this ſtage of the buſineſs 1s 
the pruning or ſtopping the young plants. This is done to promote 
lateral ſhoots, which are the fruitful ones, and is particularly uſeful 
in this caſe, where the deſirable point is to procure fruit as early as 
poſſible. The end of the runner ſhould be taken off almoſt cloſe to 
the baſe of the ſecond leaf; and the operation is belt performed 
when the end of the ſhoot is not bigger than a large pin's head. 
The plants being thus prepared, in three weeks or a month, when 
the two or three firſt leaves are between two and three inches broad, 
they are fit to be finally tranſplanted into the fruiting beds, which 
the gardeners call ridging out. The beds muſt be got ready for this 
a week or ten days at leaſt before, and, where there are ſeveral 
frames, near a fortnight, in order to have them of a proper tempe- 
rature for receiving the mould and plants. The height of the beds 
ſhould be four feet, or three feet and a half at leaſt. As ſoon as 
they are finiſhed, the frames ſhould be ſet on, and the lights raiſed to 
give vent to the (team as the heat riſes. A long ſtick or two ſhould 
alſo be thruſt into the bed to judge of its temperature ; and it muſt 
pot be moulded till you can bear your finger on the ſticks for tome 
3h | | L time 
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time together. You muſt be careful however not to ſtay too long, 
for a briſk heat is required to bring the young plants forward at firſt. 


Make a hillock of mould in the middle of each light ten or twelve 
inches high, which will require near a buſhel of earth; cover the 


reſt of the bed three inches thick with the fame mould; and, if you 


are fearful of the bed's burning, under each hill ipread a layer of 
cow-dung, not too wet, eighteen inches or two feet in width, and 
an inch and half in thickneſs. Having finiſhed this, cloſe the glaſſes, 
and the next day the bed will be fit for the reception of the plants. 

Early in the morning let the pots containing the plants to be ridged 
out be watered, that the earth may adhere firmly to their roots. 
One pot being deſtined for each hill, ſhake the plants out, diſturb- 
ing them at little as poſſible ; and, having made a ſufficient hole in 
the middle of the hillock, place the plants with the ball of earth a- 
bout them in it, drawing the mould cloſe round and about an inch 
over them ; if the mould be dry, give them a little water that is. 
not cold, and ſhut the glaſſes cloſe. If the leaves flag much, ſhade, 
the lights three or ſour days with a thin mat in the middle of the day. 

Air muſt now be admitted daily by raiſing the lights behind, from 
half an inch to two or three inches high, according to the weather 
and the ſtate of the bed; hanging a mat looſely over the aperture 
when the weather is ſevere. Wet foggy weather however 1s more 
to be feared than froſt with ſun-ſhine. At this early ſeaſon, namely 
the beginning of February, it is ſometimes dangerous to admit air 
very freely, and yet the lights cannot be kept cloſe on account of 
the noxious ſteam : in this caſe the introduction of warm air, by 
means of pipes opening into the frames and communicating with the 
open air through the bed, might be of conſiderable fervice, and has 
been practiſed with great ſucceſs. The heat of the beds may allo 
be regulated by thermometers, efpeciaily . where the perſon wha 
manages them has not had long experience in the conduct of hot- 
beds. It is of great importance to have them kept nearly in the 
ſame temperature; and cucumbers at this early ſeaſon require al- 
moſt the ſame heat with the pine-ſtove. 

Mats muſt be put over the glaſſes at ſun-ſet, or ſooner if the 
weather be cloudy ;z. and muſt be taken off in the morning, ſoon 
aſter {un-riſe, or ſomewhat later in cold cloudy weather. A fingle 
mat will be fuffcient at firſt; bur as the heat of the beds declines, 
eſpecially if the weather be ſevere, two or three mats may be laid 
on, with hay between them if there ſhould be occaſion ; remember- 
ing not to let them hang much over the ſides of the frame. 

During the firſt fortnight examine carefully the ſtate of the hot. 
bed every day, leſt the heat ſhould become too violent and burn the 
young plants; the moſt certain indications of this are, the ſickly 


hue of the plants themſelves, and a whitiſh mouldy appearance at 


the bottom of the hillocks. This muſt be taken away before it 
reaches the roots of the plants, and a quantity of freſh earth put in 
its place. If the heat continues too violent, more of the burnt 
mould muſt be removed, plenty of air muſt be given to the plants if 
pollible, and holes muſt be made in the tides of the bed, by large 
ſtakes thruſt into the dung in different places. Some perſons: pour 

water into the dung, to afſuage the burning heat of the bed. 
As ſoon as this danger is over, earth or mould the whole beds at 
diflerent times to the depth of eight or ten inches; laying the mould 
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for a day or two againſt the ſides and ends of the Frames, to acquire 
due degree of warmth, 

Water moderately once in a week or ten days, or, if the weather 
be warm, twice in that time; and, as the ſeaſon advances, ſtill 
oftener. The beſt time is between ten and two o'clock. Let the 
chill be taken off the water ; give it between the vines, except in 
very tine weather, when it may be ſprinkled moderately all over the 
leaves; but, if the ſun ſhould ſhine hot, throw a mat over the glaſſes 
tor an hour or two. Whenever you water, ſhut down the lights 
for half an hour or an hour after. 

Train the plants by pruning or ſtopping. In ten days or a fort- 
night after the firſt ſtopping, the plants will put forth two or three 
lateral ſhoots, or runners ; when theſe are advanced two or three 
joints in length without ſhewing fruit, ſtop each runner at the third 
joint, to promote their putting out fruitful ſhoots, As the runners 
advance, train them regularly at equal diſtances, pegging them down 
occaſionally. 

When the plants ſhew fruit, which may be expected in three or 
four weeks, it it have not appeared ſooner from the firſt or ſecond 
joint, be particularly attentive to keep up a regular heat in the beds; 
having previoully laid dry litter or fern round them, then give them 
proper linings of dung. As ſoon as the heat is conliderably abated, 
line the back: of the bed directly a foot and a half wide; in a week 
after line the front; and in ten or twelve days after that, ſhake up 
the firſt lining, adding a little freſh dung to it, and doing the ſame 
by the ſecond lining: always laying two or three inches of earth on 
the top of the dung, which ſhould be {ix inches higher than the bed, 
to allow for ſettling. 

In ſetting the fruit, the male bloſſom ſhould be applied to the fe. 

male on the day it opens, or the day after. It is the cuſtom with 
ſome to whelm the tormer over the latter, and to leave it there; 
but it is better to apply the anthers to the middle of the ſtigmas 
hen they are in a proper ſtate to diſcharge the pollen, and then to 
throw the male bloflom away, unleſs males are ſcarce, winch ſome. 
times happens early in the year, and then one may be uſed to im- 
pregnate two or three females. Obſerve not to wet the flowers at 
this period, for that prevents the impregnaiion of the fruit, 

It now remains only to cut off the weak, long-jointed, barren, 
Nhoots, and to thin out the weakeſt and molt ſtraggling runners, ſo 
as to be able to train the main vine and principal bearing fide-run- 
ners in 2 regular manner: to clear away worn-out runners and de- 
cayed leaves, and to thin the cluſters of male bloſſoms where they 
are too large, and to pick them off as they decay: as the ſeaſon ad- 
vances, to ſhade the glaſſes with a ſingle mat occaſionally on ſcorching 
days; to give them more air by ſetting up the glaſſes higher in front 
as well as behind; to water them from one to four times a week, 
according to the heat of the weather; and when the plants are grown 

ſo large as to preis againſt the lights, and ſo crowded as to ſhade the 
fruit too much, to cut out fome of the leaves, to raiſe the frame 
three or four inches, and finally, in the middle of June, if the 
weather be {ettled, to raiſe the frames ſo high, that the vines may 
be trained under them, along the ſides of the 'bed, covering them 
with mats at night for the firſt week; ; and thus leaving them till 
ſome time in July, when the frames may be taken off, and the ploy 
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Or NATURE and ART. 141 
will want no more protection, except in heavy rains, and at night 
when the weather is not quite propitious. | | 

In this early frame- culture of cucumbers, it is neceſſary to re- 
member, not to depend wholly upon the firſt ſowing, but to conti- 


nue to ſow a little ſeed occafionally, pricking the plants out ſo as to 


have them of two or three different growths, to ſupply the place of 
ſuch plants as do not thrive, or may be cut off by the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, burning, ſteaming, &c. and, if they are not wanting for 
theſe purpoſes, they will be ready for the ſecond frame-crop. Two 
crops cultivated in this manner will furniſh a ſucceſſion of fruit till 
thoſe which are under hand and bell glaſſes come in, and theſe will 
de ſucceeded by thoſe in the open ground; by which means there 
will be a conſtant ſupply of fruit from February or March to the 
middle or end of September. | 

Early cucumbers are in general much eſteemed in private families, 
and are a valuable article for the market-gardeners, for in March 
they often fetch thirty ſhillings a dozen, and in April from ten to fif- 
teen ſhillings a dozen is a common price. After this time the price 
falls every week till Auguſt, when thoſe in the natural ground come 
in, a dozen of which will ſometimes ſcarcely fetch a penny. The 
quantity of theſe ſold for eating and pickling is prodigious ; in the 
{ſummer of 1794, above ten thouſand buſhels were diſpoſed of in 
one week from the village of Sandy in Bedfordſhire; the gardeners 
of which ſupply the towns and villages fifty miles round with that 
and the other produce of their gardens. 

The culture under hand- glaſſes and in the open ground being-leſs 
diffcult, and having been before ſufficiently diſcuſſed, is not inſiſted 
upon here, | | 

Such perſons as are not contented with having cucumbers from 
February or March to September, may have them at Chriſtmas or 


ſoon after by ſowing in October, and treating them in the manner 


above directed. Thoſe in the open ground may be continued 
through October and part of November, by placing frames over 
ſome of the beſt holes, and protecting them with lights during the 
night and in wet weather. The ſucceſſion may alſo be continued by 
ſowing the middle of July, and treating them in the ſame manner ; 
or by ſowing the end of July, and tranſplanting into a ſlender hot- 
bed towards the end of Auguſt. Or by ſowing in a ſlight hot-bed at 
the end of Auguſt, and tranſplanting into another about the middle 
of September. 

By theſe means may a ſucceſſion of cucumbers be kept up during 
the latter autumnal and winter months, from the time that thoſe in 
the open ground go off, till the return of ſuch as are raiſed by the 
early frame-culture in March. But theſe crops cannot be expected 
to lucceed like the others, nor-in general will they produce any thing 
more than a few fruit rather for curioſity than uſe. 

Cucumbers may alſo be produced in hot-houſes or pine-ſtoves at 
any time in the winter or very early in the ſpring,” with leſs trouble 
than in hot-beds, but not with the ſame certainty of a crop. For 
this purpoſe the ſeeds may be ſown in October, and from that time 
every fortnight, during winter, in ſmall pots of rich earth plunged 
inthe bark-pit, and at two or three days old pricked out into other 
pots, which muſt be allo plunged into the bark- bed. — 
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treated the plants like thoſe for ridging out in the early frame-cul. 
ture, when they are ready to put out runners, tranſplant them into 


large pots, or rather into boxes three feet long, a foot wide at top, 


nine inches at bottom, and ten inches deep. Plunge them halt way 
in the bark-bed; or fet them on the top, of the flues; elevating 
them ten or twelve inches ; or place them by means of brackets 
twelve or fifteen inches below the top glaſſes, a little behind the 
back walk of the ſtove; putting laths for the vines to run upon, as 
they advance in length, | 1 
Cuttings of cucumbers taken off five or ſix inches long from healthy 
plants in the ſummer crops, at the, end of September or the begin. 
ning of October, planted in pots of rich mould, plunged into the 
bark-bed and ſhaded till they have ſtruck, will produce fruit before 
Chriſtmas. By this method, or by laying, plants may be kept on 
from year to year. h | 
After all that can be ſaid, in many points much will depend upon 
the experience, attention, and ſagacity, of the gardener himſelf. 
Two centuries ſince (1597,) in the infant ſtate of gardening in this 
country, Gerarde gives directions for making a hot-bed, whereon 
cucumbers, &c. may be raiſed, It was to be made in the middle of 
April or ſomewhat ſooner, of ſtable-dung, an ell in breadth and 
depth ; it was to be covered with hoops and poles, for glaſſes were 
not then known ; and at night mats, old painted cloth, or ſtraw, 
were to be thrown over it : the bed was to be covered with rich 
earch finely fitted half a foot thick: in this the ſeeds were to be 
ſown; and the covering, being put on, was to remain ſeven or eight 
days without being taken off: the plants being then come up were to 
be watered in the middle of the day with water that had ſtood in the 
houſe or in the ſun; the covering was to be put on every night and 
taken off everyday : and when the plants had four or fix leaves, 
and the danger of cold nights was palt, they were to be replanted 


very curioutly with the earth ſticking to them as near as may be, 


unto the molt fruitful place, and where the ſun hath moſt force in 
the garden; covering them with dock-leaves or wiſps of ſtraw, 
propped up with torked ſticks, to keep them from the cold of the 
night and the heat of the ſun. | | 

Parkinſon alſo, in 1629, gives direCtions for making a hot-bed of 
dung in the ſame manner for melons ; and mentions the covering 
them with bell-glaſſes. | 

The firſt account we find of raiſing cucumbers in autumn to bring 
fruit about Chriſtmas, is by Mr. Thomas Fowler, gardener. to Sir 
Nathanael Gould, at Stoke Newington. He preſented the king with 
a brace of well- grown cucumbers on New Year's day 1721. The 
ſeeds were ſown on the z5th of September. 

This ſubje&, ſo largely treated, of raifing cucumbers on hot-beds 
of dung, ſeems as little capable of ornament as any; and yet Cowper 
in the third bock of his Taſk, at the ſame time that he has deſcribed 
the proceſs with great accuracy, has ſcattered over it ſome of ths 
ſweeteſt flowers of poely : 2 


Grudg2 not, ye rich, (ſince luxury muſt have 

His dainties, and the world's more num'rous half 
Lives by contriving delicates for you,) | 
Grudge not the coſt, Ye little know the cares, 
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The vigilance, the labour, and the ſkill, 

That day and night are exercis'd, and hang 

Upon the tickliſh balance of ſuſpenſe, 

That ye may garniſh your profule regales 

With ſummer fruits brought forth by wintry ſuns. 
Ten thouſand dangers lie in wait to thwart 

The proceſs. Heat and cold, and wind and ſteam, 
Moiſture and drought, mice, worms, and ſwarming flies, 
Minute as duft, and numberleſs, oft work | 
Dire diſappointment that admits no cure, 

And which no care can obviate. It were long, 
Too long, to tell th' expedients and the ſhitts 
Which he that fights a ſeaſon ſo ſevere 

Deviſes, while he guards his tender truſt, 

And oft, at laſt, in vain. The learn'd and wiſe 
Sarcaſtic would exclaim, and judge the ſong 

Cold as its theme, and, like its theme, the fruit 
Of too much labour, worthleſs when produc'd. 


DESCRIPTION or Taz ISLE or '/ANGLESEY. 


NGLESEY is the moſt weſtern county of North Wales. It is 
twenty-four miles in length, eighteen in breadth, and ſends 

one member to parliament, It is ſeparated from Cacrnarvonſhire 
by a {trait called Menaz, and on every other ſide is ſurrounded by the 
lea. It is a fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, fleſh, fiſh, and 
fowls. At Port Aethwy, the moſt general ferry into the iſland; 
there is a great paſſage of cattle, It is computed that the iſland ſends 
torth annually from , ooo to 15,000 heads, and multitudes of ſheep 
and hogs. It is alſo computed that the remaining ſtock of cattle is 
zo, oo. In 1770, upwards of go, ooo buſhels of corn were exported, 
excluſive of wheat. The improvement in huſbandry has greatly in- 
creaſed ſince the ſuppreſſion of ſmuggling from the Ifle of Man; 
before that time every farmer was mounted on ſome high promontory, 


expecting the veſſels with illicit trade; but, ſince that period, he 


applies in earneſt to induſtry and cultivation. Not but that the 
land was in moſt remote time famous for its fertility : Mon, Mam 
Gymry, the Nurſing- mother of Wales, was a title it aſſumed even 
in the r2th century. 


This iſland is divided into ſeventy-four pariſhes, of which moſt of 


the churches are ſituated near the ſhores. By an account given on 
the 13th of Auguſt, 1563, there were 2010 houſeholds, or families, 
in Angleſey ; allowing five to a ſamily, the whole number of inha- 
bitants in that period was 10,050. In 1776, the number of houſes 
in Angleſey was about 3,956: allowing five perſons to a family, the 
whole number of inhabitants was at that time 19,780 ; which wants 
only 340 of doubling the number of inhabitants in the intervening 

ſpace. The chief town is Beaumaris. | 
In ancient times this iſland was called, Mon, Mona, or Moneg. Tt 
was the great nurſery of the religion of the Druids ; being the re- 
hdence of the Grand Druid, or chief pontiff, and conſequently of 
al the learned doctors in that religion. Many ancient monuments 
ot Druidiſm ſtill remain in the iſland. At Tre'r Dryw, or the ha- 
bitation of the arch druid, are ſeveral mutilated remains, which 
have 
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have been deſcribed by Mr. Rowlands. His Bryn Cwyn, or royal 
tribunal, is a circutar hollow of 180 feet in diameter, ſurroundedh 
an immenſe agger of earth and ſtones, evidently brought from ſome 
other place, as there is not the leaſt mark of their being taken from 
the ſpot. It has only a ſingle entrance. This is ſuppoſed to have 
been the grand conſiſtory of the druidical adminiſtration. Not far 
from it was one of the Gorſeddau, now in a manner diſperſed, but 
which once conſiſted of a great copped heap of ſtones, on which ſat 
a druid, inſtruéting the ſurrounding people multa de Deorum immorta. 
lium vi et poteſtate diſputare, et juventut: tradunt. Cæſ. lib. vi. Here 
were allo the relics of a circle of ſtones, with the cromlech in the 
midſt ; but all extremely imperfect. Two of the ſtones are very 
large ; one, which ſerves at preſent as part of the end of a houſe, 
is twelve feet ſeven inches high, and eight feet broad; and another 
eleven feet high, and twenty-three feet in girth. Some {maller ſtones 
yet remain. This' circle, when complete, was one of the temples 
of the druids, in which their religious rites were performed. It is 
the conjecture of Mr. Rowlands, that the whole of theſe remains 
were ſurrounded with a circle of oaks, and formed a deep and ſacred 
grove: Jam per ſe roborum elegunt lacos, neque ulla ſacra fine ea fronde 
confictunt. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. xv. 44. Near this is Caer Leb, or the 
moated entrenchment ; of a ſquare form, with a double rampart, 
and broad ditch intervening, and a ſmaller on the outſide. Within 
are foundations of circular and of ſquare buildings. This Mr, 
Rowland ſuppoſes to have been the reſidence of the arch druid, and 
to have given the name, 7re'r Dryw, to the townſhip in which it 
flands. At Trew-Wry are ſeveral faint traces of circles of ſtones, 
and other veſtiges of buildings; but all fo dilapidated, or hid in 
weeds, as to become almoſt formleſs. Bod-drudan, or the habitation 
of the druids, 7Tre'r-Bzerdd, or that of the bard, and Bodowyr, or that 
of the prieſts, are all of them hamlets, nearly ſurrounding thedeat 
of the chief druid, compoling the eſſential 2 of his ſuite. At 
the laſt is a thick cromlech, reſting on three ſtones. ; 
The ſhore near Porthamel, not far from hence, 1s famed for being 
the place where Suetonius landed, and put an end in this iflandto 
the druid reign, Bis infantry paſſed over in flat. bottom boats, per- 
haps at the ſpot ſtill called Pant yr Y/craphze, or the valley of ,. 
His cavalry croſſed partly by fording, partly by ſwimming. Of the 
conflict on this occaſion we have the following animated deſcription 
by Tacitus: Stat pro littore diverſa actes, denſa armis viriſque, intercur. 
antibus fæminis in modum furia rum, veſte ferali, crinibus dejectis, faces, 
freferebant ; druidæque circum, preces drras ſublatis ad calum manibus 
fundentes. Novitate aſpectus percutere militem, ut quaſi harentibus memorts, 
zmmobile corpus vulneribus præberent. Dein cohorttontbus ducts, et ſe iþſe 
ſtimulantes, ne muliebre et fanaticum agmen paveſcerent, inferunt ſigns, 
fternuntque obvios et igni ſuo involount. Præſidium poſthac impoſitum vicis, 
exciſque luci, Fes ſuperſbitionibus ſacri. Nam cruore captivo adolere aras, 
et hominum fibris conſulere deos fas habebant. Thus Engliſhed: “ On 
the ſhore ſtood a motley army in cloſe array, and well armed; with 
women running wildly about in black attire with diſhevelled hair, 
and like the furies brandiſhing their torches ; ſurrounded by the 
druids, lifting up their hands to heaven, and pouring forth the mot 
dreadful imprecations. The ſoldier ſtood aſtoniſhed with the novelty 
ot the light. His limbs grew torpid, and his body remaining 15 
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onleſs reſigned to every wound. At length, animated by their lea- 
8 and rouzing one another not to be intimidated with a womanly 
and fanatic band, they diſplayed their enſigns, overthrew all who 
oppoſed. them, and flung them into their own fires. After the bat- 
tle, they placed garrifons in the towns, and cut down the groves con- 
ſecrated to the moſt horrible ſuperſtitions : for the Britons held it right 
to ſacrifice on their altars with the blood of their enemies, and to con- 


ſult the gods by the inſpection of their entrails.” There are no traces 


of any Roman works left in this country. Their ſtay was ſo ſhort, 
that they had not time to form any thing permanent. 

Near the ferry of Moelly Don appear the fine woods of Sir Nicho- 
las Bayley, ſkirting the Menai for a conſiderable way. The wooded 
part of the iſland is on this ſide. It commences at Llanidan, and re- 
cals the ancient Britiſh name of Angleſey, Vys Dywyll, or the Dark 
Iſland, on account of the deep ſhade of its groves: but at preſent it 

is (except in this part) entirely diveſted of trees; and the climate ſo 
averſe to their growth, that in moſt parts it is with great difficulty the 
centry can raiſe a plantation round their houfes. Plas Newydd, the 
ſeat of Sir Nicholas Bayley, lies cloſe upon the water, protected on 

three ſides by venerable oaks and aſhes. The view up and down this 

magnificent river-like ſtrait is extremely fine. The ſhores are rocky; 

thoſe on the oppoſite ſide covered with woods; and beyond ſoar a long 
range of Snowdonian alps. Here ſtood a houſe built by Gwenllian, 
a deſcendant of Cadrod Hardd. The manſion has been improved, 

and altered to a caſtellated form by the preſent owner. 5 

In the woods are ſome very remarkable druidical antiquities. Be- 
hind the houſe are to be ſeen two vaſt cromlechs. The upper ſtone of 
one is twelve feet ſeven inches long, twelve broad and four thick, ſup- 
ported by five tall ſtones. The other is but barely ſeparated from the 
firtt: is almoſt a ſquare, of five feet and a half, and ſupported by four 
tones. The number of ſupporters to cromlechs are merely acciden- 
tal, and depend on the ſize or forin of the incumbent ſtone. Theſe 
are the moſt magnificent we have, and the higheſt from the ground ; 
tor a middle- ſized horſe may eaſily paſs under the largeſt. In the 
lands of Llugwy, indeed, there is a moſt ſtupendous one of a rhom- 
boidal form. The greateſt diagonal is ſeventeen feet and a half, the 
ſmaller fifteen, and the thickneſs three feet nine inches; but its height 
from the ground is only two feet: it was ſupported by ſeveral 
ltones. The Welſh, who aſcribe every thing ſtupendous to our fa. 
mous Britiſh king, call it Arthur's Quoit. In the woods at this place 
are fome druidical circles nearly contiguous to each other, 

At a ſmall diſtance from Beaumaris, on the ſhore, ſtand the remains 
of Llanvaes, or the Friers. It was founded by Prince Llewelyn ap 
Jerwerth, and according to the general tradition of the country, over 
the grave of his wife Joan, daughter to king John, who died in 1237, 
and was interred on the ſpot. Here alſo were interred a ſon of a Da- 
n:1h King, Lord Clifford, and many barons and knights who fell in the 
Welſh wars. It was dedicated to St. Francis, and conſecrated by 
Howell biſhop of Bangor a prelate who died in 1240. The religious 


| vere Franciſcans, or minor friars. Their church and houſe were de- 


liroyed, and their lands waſted, in the inſurrection made ſoon after 
the death of Llewelyn, laſt Welſh prince, by his relation Madoc. 
Edward II. in conſideration of their misfortunes, remitted to them 
the payment of the taxes due to him, which before the war were levied at 
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the rate of 121. 10s. Theſe friars were ſtrong favourers of Owen 
Glendwr. Henry IV. in his firſt march againſt Owen, plundered the 
convent, put ſeveral of the friars to the ſword, and carried away the 
reft; but afterwards ſet them at liberty, made reſtitution to the place, 
but peopled it with Engliſh recluſes. It poſſibly was again reduced 
to ruin: for Henry V. by patent, eſtabliſhes here eight friars, but di- 
rects that two only thould be Welſh. At the diſſolution Henry VIII. 
ſold the convent and its poſſeſſions to one of his courtiers. They be- 
came in later days the property of a family of the name of Whtte 
(now extin&t), who built here a good manſion. It of late became the 
property of Lord Bulkeley. The church is turned into a barn, and the 
coffin of the Princeſs Joan now ſerves for a watering- trough. A lit- 
tle farther is Caſtle Aber Llienawg, a ſmall ſquare fort, with the re- 
mains of a little round tower at each corner. In the middle one ſtood 
a ſquare tower. A foſs ſurrounds the whole. A hollow way is car- 
ried quite to the ſhore, and at its extremity 1s a large mound of earth, 
deſigned to cover the landing. This caſtle was founded by Hugh Lu- 
pus earl of Cheſter, 'and Hugh the Red earl of Shrewſbury, in 1098, 
when they made an invaſion, and commited more ſavage barbarities on 
the natives, eſpecially on one Kenred a prieſt, than ever ſtained the 
annals of any country. Providence ſent Magnus king of Norway to 
revenge the cruelties. His gray, was to all appearance caſual. He 
offered to land, but was oppoſed by the earls. Magnus ſtood in the 
prow of his ſhip, and, eating to him a moſt expert bowmen, they at 
once directed their arrows at the Earl of Shrewſbury, who ſtood all arm. 
ed on the ſhore. An arrow pierced his brain through one of his eyes, 
the only defenceleſs part. The victor, ſeeing him ſpring up in the 


agonies of death, inſultingly cried put in his own language, Leit loupe, 


„Let him dance.” This fort was garriſoned fo lately as the time of 
Charles I. when it was kept for the parliament by Sir Thomas Cheadle; 
but was taken by Colonel Robinſon in 1645. | ' 
Above Llanddona is a high hill, called Burdd Arthur; the true name 
was probably Din or Dinas Sulwy: for a church immediately beneath 
bears that of Lianvihangle Din-Sulwy. On the top of it is a great Bri- 
tiſh poſt, ſurrounded by a double row of rude ſtones with their ſh 
points uppermoſt ; and in ſome parts the ramparts are formed of ſmall 
ſtones. In the area are veſtiges of eval buildings: the largeſt is formed 
with two rows of flat ſtones ſet on end. Theſe had been the tempo- 
rary habitations of the poſſeſſors. It had been a place of vaſt ſtrength; 
for, beſides he artificial defence, the hill ſlopes ſteeply on all ſides, 


and the brink next to the ramparts is moſtly PRI It is 
| 


worth the attention of the traveller to aſcend this hill for the ſake 
of the vaſt proſpect; an intermixture of ſea, rock, and alps, moſt 
elegantly great. 

About two miles ſouth of Plas Gwyn, the ſeat of Paul Panton, 
Eſq. was fituated Penmynnydd, once the reſidence of the anceſtors of 
Owen Tudor, ſecond huſband to Catherine of France, queen dows- 
ger of Henry V. © who, beyng (as honeſt Halle informs us) young 
and luſtye, folowyng more her own appetyte than frendely confaill, 
and regardyng more her private affection than her open honour, toke 
to huſband privily (in 1428) a goodly gentylman, and a beautiful per- 
ſon, {aroiged with many godlye gyftes both of nature and of ir 
called Omen Teutler, a man brought forth and come of the noble lig 
nage and auncient lyne of Cadwaladar, the laſt kynge of the Briton 


— 
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The match, important in its conſequences, reſtored the Britiſh race of 


rinces to this kingdom. Theſe reigned long, under the title of the 
louſe of Tudor; the mixed race having ceaſed on the acceſſion of 
Henry VII. grandſon to our illuſtrious countryman. The remains of 
the reſidence of the Tudors are, the door of the. gateway ; part of the 


houſe, and the great chimney-piece of the hall, are to be ſeen in the . 


preſent farm-houſe. The Tudors, for a conſiderable ſpace before 
the extinction of their race, aſſumed the name of Owen. Richard 
was the laſt male of the family, and*was ſheriff of the county in 1657. 
Margaret, heireſs of the houſe, married Coningſby Williams, Eſq. 
of Glan y gors, in this iſland, who poſſeſſed it during his life. It was 
afterwards ſold to Lord Bulkeley, in whoſe deſcendant it {till continues. 
In the church of Penmynnyd is a moſt magnificent monument of 
white alabaſter, removed at the diſſolution from the abbey of Llanvaes 
to this place ; probably erected in memory of one of the houſe of 
Tudor, who had been interred there. | 


On the weſtern point of the bay is a ſmall cape, flat at top, called 


Caſtell natur, joined to the land by a low iſthmus. It is compoſed of 
lime-ſtone, which is carried to diſtant parts in ſmall veſſels, which lie 
in a ſmall channel near the rock, and by their numbers frequently en- 
liven the view. Roman coins have been found in this neighbourhood ; 
but there are no veſtiges of there having been any ſtation. Beyond 
Caſtell mawr, on the ſhore, are vaſt blocks of black marble filled with 
ſhells, corolloids, and fungitz. | "LAM 
At Tryſclwyn mountain is the moſt conſiderable body of copper-ore 
perhaps ever known. The part of Tryſclwyn which contains it is“ 
called Parys mountain, Of this mountain, and the works there carried 
on, we have the following very curious and intereſting account by 
Mr. Pennant: *The external aſpect of the hill is extremely rude, 
and riſes into enormous rocks of coarſe white quartz. The ore is lodg- 
ed in a baſon, or hollow, and has on one ſide a ſmall lake, on whoſe 
waters, diſtaſteful as thoſe of Avernus, no bird is known to alight. 
The whole aſpect of this tract has, by the mineral operations, aſſum- 
ed a moſt ſavage appearance. Suffocating fumes of the burning heaps 
of copper ariſe in all parts, and extend their baneful influence for miles 
around. In the adjacent parts vegetation 1s nearly deſtroyed : even 
the moſſes and lichens of the rocks have periſhed; and nothing ſeems 
capable of reſiſting the fumes but the purple melic graſs, which flou- 
riſhes in abundance. It is thought that the ore had been worked in a 
very diſtant period. Veſtiges of the ancient operations appear in ſeve- 
ral parts, carried on by trenching, and by heating the rocks intenſely, 
then ſuddenly pouring on water, ſo as to cauſe them to crack or ſcale ; 
thus aukwardly ſupplying the uſe of gunpowder. Pieces of charcoal 
were alſo found, which proves that wood was made uſe of for that 
purpoſe. As the Britons imported all works in braſs, it is certain that 
the Romans were the undertakers of theſe mines; and it is very pro- 
bable that they ſent the ore to Caerhèn to be ſmelted, the place were 
the famous cake of copper was diſcovered. They might likewiſe have 
had a ſmelting hearth in this iſland ; for a round cake of copper was 
diſcovered at Llanvaethlle, a few miles from this place. Its weight 
was fifty pounds, and it had on it a mark reſembling an L. os 
In the year 1962, Alexander Frazier came into Angleſy in ſearch 
of mines. He viſited Parys mountain; called on Sir Nicholas Bay- 
ley, and gave him ſo flattering an account of the proſpect, as —_ 
—— WA | hun 
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him to make a trial, and ſink ſhafts. Ore was diſcovered ; but, be- 
fore any quantity could be gotten, the mines were overpowered with 
water. In about two years after, Meſſrs. Roe and Co. of Maccles. 


eld, applied to Sir Nicholas for a leafe of Penrhyn ddu mine in Caer. 
narvonſhire; with which they were, much againſt their wills, com- 
pelled to take a leaſe of part of this mountain, and to carry on ale. 
vel, and make a fair trial, The trial was accordingly made; ore was 
difcovered'; but the expences overbalanced the profits. They con- 
tinued working to great loſs; and at length determined to give the 
aftair up. They gave their agent orders for that purpoſe; but he, 
as a final attempt, divided his men into ten ſeveral companies, of three 
or four in a partnerſhip, and let them fink ſhafts in various places, 
about $00, yards eaſtwards of a place called the Golden Venture, on a 


preſumptionthat a ſpring, which iſſued from near the place, muſt come 


from a body of mineral. His conjecture was right; for in leſs than 
two days they met with, at the depth of ſeven feet from the ſur. 
face, the ſolid mineral, which proved to be that vaſt body which has 
ſince been worked to ſuch advantage. The day that this diſcovery 
was made was March 2, 1768: which has ever ſince been obſerved as 
a feſtival by the miners. Soon after this diſcovery, another adven- 
ture was begun by the Rev. Mr. Edward Hughes, owner of part of 
the mountain, in right of his wife Mary Lewis, of Llys Dulas; ſo 
that the whole of the treaſure is the property of Sir Nicholas Bayley 
and himſelf. The body of copper-ore is of unknown extent. The 


thickneſs has been aſcertained in ſome places by the driving of a le. 


vel under it, ſeveral years ago, and it was found to be in ſome places 
twenty-four yards. The ore is moſtly of the kind called by Cronſted 
Pyrites cupri flavo virideſcens, and contains vaſt quantities of ſulphur. 
There are other ſpecies of copper-ore found here. Of late a vein of 
the Pyrites cupri griſeus of Cronſted, about ſeven yards wide, has been 
diſcovered near the weſt end of the mountain: ſome is of an iron grey, 
ſome quite black; the firſt contains 161b. of copper per cwt. the laſt 
forty. An ore has been lately found, in form of looſe earth, of a dark 
purpliſh colour; and the beſt of it has produced better than eight in 
twenty, Some years ago, above thirty pounds of native copper was 
found in driving a level through a turbery ; ſome was in form of mols, 
ſome in very thin leaves. | 

It is quarried out of the bed in vaſt maſſes; is broken into ſmall 
Pieces; and the moſt pure part is ſold raw, at the rate of about 3]. to 
61. per ton, or ſent to the ſmelting-houtes of the reſpective companies 
to be melted into metal. The more impure ore is alſo broken to 
about the ſize of hens eggs; but, in order to clear it from the quan- 
tity of ſulphur with which it abounds, as well as other adventitious 
matter, it muſt undergs the operation of burning. For that purpoſe 
it is placed between two parallel walls of vaſt length; fome kilns are 


twenty, others forty and fifty, yards inlength ; ſome ten, others twen- 


ty, feet wide; and above four feet in height. The ſpace between!“ 
not only filled, but the ore is piled many feet higher, in a conver 
form, from end to end. The whole is then covered with flat ſtones, 
cloſcly luted with clay; and above is placed a general integument 0 
clay, and ſmall rubbiſh of the work, in order to prevent any of the 
fumes from evaporating. Of late, fome kilns have been conſtrudted 
with brick arches over the ore, which is found to be the-beſt methol 
pf burning. Within theſe tew years, attempts are made to prom 
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the ſulphur from flying away; and that is done by flues made of brick, 

whoſe tops are in form of a Gothic arch, many ſcores of feet in length. 

One end of theſe opens into the beds of copper which are to be burnt. 

Thoſe beds are ſet on fire by a very ſmall quantity of coal, for all the 

reſt is affected by its own phlogiſton. The volatile part is confined, 

and directed to the flues; in its courſe the ſulphureous particles ſtrike 

againſt their roofs, and fall to the bottom in form of the fineſt brim- 

ſtone; which is collected and carried to adjacent houſes, where it is 

melted into what 1s called in the ſhops "rv brimſtone. . 1 8 

The beds of copper, thus piled for burning, are of vaſt extent. 

Some contain 400 tons of ore, others 2000. The firſt require four 

months to be completely burnt, the laſt near ten. Thus burnt, it is 
| carried to proper places to be dreſſed, or waſhed, and made merchant- 
able. By this proceſs the ore is reduced to a fourth part in quantity, 


but conſiderably improved in quality : and by this means the water 1s | 
| ſtrongly or richly impregnated with copper, which is diſſolved by the 
acid quality of the ſulphur ; and is collected or precipitated again by | 
iron in the above deſcribed pits. - The iron is all diſolved = | 


« But a far richer produce of copper is diſcovered from the wa- | 
ter lodged in the bottom of the bed of ore, which is highly ſaturated | 


f with the precious metal. This is drawn up, either by means of whim- | 4 | 

0 ſies or windmills, to the ſurface, and then diſtributed into numbers of | 

y rectangular pits thirty-ſix feet long, ſome pits more ſome leſs, twelve 

e do fifteen feet broad, and twenty inches deep. To ſpeak in the language | 

. of the adept, Venus muſt make an aſſignation with Mars, or this ſolu- | 

5 tion will have no effect. In plain Engliſh, a quantity of iron muſt be 

d immerſed in the water. The kind of iron is of no moment; old pots, | 

. hoops, anchors, or any refuſe, will ſuffice; but of late, for the con- 

of venience of management, the adventurers procure new plates four 

n feet long, one and a half broad, and three-quarters of an inch thick. 

Ys Theſe they immerſe into the pits, The particles of copper inſtantly | 

Al are precipitated by the iron, and the iron is gradually diffolved into a 

rk yellow ochre. Great part of it floats off by the water, and ſinks to 

in the bottom. The plates, or the old iron (as it happens), are frequently | 

25 taken out, and the copper ſcraped off; and this is repeated till the N 

ls, whole of the iron is conſumed. The copper thus procured differs lit- | 
tle from native copper, and is prized accordingly, and ſold for prices 

all of 251. to 451. is a ton. The diſcovery is far from new: it has been prac- 


tiſed long in the Wicklow mines in Ireland; and above a century in 
thoſe of Hern-grundt in Hungary, where it is called ziment copper. 


ty The waters of the Hungarian mines are much more ſtrongly impreg- 
m-- nated with copper than thoſe of Parys mountain. The firſt effects its 
ous operation in twelve or about twenty days, the laſt requires two months, 
ofe Hiorſe-ſhoes, iron made in the ſhape of hearts, and other forms, are put | 
are into the foreign waters; and, when perfectly tranſmuted, are given | 
en- as preſents to curious ſtrangers. - 5 | 
g is Nature has been profuſe in beſtowing her mineral favours on this | 
ven ſpot: for above the copper- ore, and not more than three quarters of ; 
nes, a yard beneath the common ſoil, is a bed of yellowiſh greaſy clay, from 

t ot 


one to four yards thick, containing lead- ore, and yielding from 600 to 


} 
the 1000 pounds weight of lead from one ton; and one ton of the metal 
Fed yi1c|ds not leſs than fifty-ſeven ounces of filver. This place has been | 
thod worked for lead- ore in very diftant times. In the bottom of the pool F 
* Was found an ancient /melting-hearth of grit-ſtone, and ſeveral bits of 
the | 
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ſmelted lead, of about four inches in length, two in breadth, and 
half an inch thick. Theſe works have added greatly to the popula. 
tion of the ifland ; for about 1500 perſons are employed; who, with 
their families, are ſuppoſed to make near 3000 perſons, getting their 
bread from theſe mines.” | | 
Near . Bay is a quarry of marble, common to this place, 
ſome parts of Italy, and to Corſica, and known in the ſhops by the 
name of Verde di Corfica. Its colours are green, black, white, and 
dull purple, irregularly diſpoſed. In different blocks one or other of 
the colours are frequently wanting; but among the green parts are of. 
ten found narrow veins of a moſt elegant and ſilky white aſbeſtos. It 
is a compound ſpecies of marble : part is calcareous, and may be acted 
upon by aqua-fortis. The green parts partake of the nature of jaſ- 
Per. It is apt to be interſected by ſmall cracks, or by aſbeſtine veins, 
therefore capable of taking a high poliſh. This quarry lies on the lands 
of Monachty, in the pariſh of Llan-Fair-Vnghornwy; and it is found 
again in the ifle of Skerries, off this pariſh. In Rhoſcolyn pariſh, a 
green amianthus, or brittle aſbeſtos, is met with in great plenty in a 
green marble ſimilar to the above; but, by reaſon of the inflexible 
quality of its fibres, not applicable to the ſame uſe. - | 


Or ANIMAL FLOWERS. 


2 grand argument for animal life in vegetables was originally 
inferred from the curious conſtruction of the actinia genus; Viz. 
the ſea-anemone, ſea ſun: flower, freſh-water polypus, &c. which having 
indeed the external form and figure of vegetables, with ſcarcely any 
progreſſive motion, might eaſily deceive ſuperficial obſervers; but, 
when more minutely examined, the polypus, and all the actinia claſs, 
turn out to be abſolute animals; the bak or mouths of which, when 
open, reſemble a full-blown flower, whence they are called flower-fiſh. 
J here is one ſpecies of them, which the pureſt white, carmine, 
ultramarine, are ſcarcely ſufficient to expreſs their brilliancy. The bo- 
dies of ſome of them are hemiſpherical, of others cylindrical, and of 
others ſhaped like a fig. Their ſubſtance likewiſe differs: ſome are 
ſtiff and gelatinous, others flelhy and maſcular; but all of them are 
capable of altering their figure when they extend their bodies and 
claws in ſearch of food. They are found on many of the rocky coaſts, 
of the Weſt-India iſlands, and on ſome parts of the coaſt of England. 
They have only one opening, which is in the centre of the uppermoſt 
part of the animal; round this are placed rows of fleſhy claws: this 
opening is the mouth of the animal, and is capable of great extenſion. 
The animals themſelves, though exceedingly voracious, will bear.long 
faſting. They may be preſerved alive a whole year, or perhaps lon- 
ger, in a veſſel of ſea-water, without any viſible food; but, when 
tood is preſented, one of them will ſucceſſively devour two mules 
in their ſhells, or even ſwallow a whole crab as large as a hen's egg. 
In a day or two the crab-ſhell is voided at the mouth, perfectly clear- 
ed of all the meat. The muſcle- ſhells are likewiſe diſcharged whole, 
with the ſhells joined together, but entirely empty, ſo that not the 
leaſt particle of fiſh is to be perceived on opening them. An anemone 
of one ſpecies will even ſwallow an individual of another ſpecies; but, 
after retaining it ten or twelve hours, will throw it up alive and un- 
injured. Through this opening alſo it produces its young and. alive, 
| ready 


Aready furniſhed with little claws, which, as ſoon as they fix them- 
ſelves, they begin to extend in ſearch of food. One of the extremi- 
ties of the ſea-anemone exactly reſembles the outward leaves of that 
flower; while its limbs are not unlike the ſhag or inner part of it. 
By the other extremity it fixes itſelf, as by a ſucker, to the rocks or 


ſtones lying in the ſand ; but it is not totally deprived of the power 


of progreſſive motion, as it can ſhift its ſituation, though very flowly. 

A peculiar ſpecies of animal-flower, called the cluſtered animal. floto- 
er, has been found in ſome of the Weſt- India iſlands, an account of 
which was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. 57, by 
Mr. Ellis in a letter to Lord Hillſborough. This compound animal, 
which is of a tender fleſhy ſubſtance, conſiſts of many tubular bodies 
ſwelling gently towards the upper part, and ending like a bulb or very 
ſmall onion. On the top of each is its month ſurrounded by one or 


two rows of tentacles, or claws, which when contracted look like 


circles of beads. The lower part of all theſe bodies has a commu- 
nication with a firm fleſhy wrinkled tube, which ſticks faſt to the 
rocks, and ſends forth other fleſhy tubes, which creep a long them 
in various directions. Theſe are full of different ſizes of theſe re- 
markable animals, which riſe up irregularly in poor? near to one ano- 
ther. This adhering tube, that ſecures them faſt to the rock, or ſhel- 
ly bottom, is worthy of our notice. The knobs are formed into ſe- 
veral parts of it by its inſinuating itſelf into the inequalities of the 
coral rock, or by graſping pieces of ſhells, part of which fill remain 
im it, with the fleſhy fubſlance grown over them. This ſhews us the 
inſtinct of nature, that directs theſe animals to preſerve themſelves 
from the violence of the waves, not unlike the anchoring of muſcles, 
by their fine ſilken filaments that end in ſuckers; or rather like the 
ſhelly baſis of the ſerpula, or worm-ſhell, the tree-oyſter, and the 
!11pper-barnicle, &c. whoſe baſes conform to the ſhape of whatever 
ſubſtance they fix themſelves to, graſping it faſt with their teſtaceous 
claws, to withſtand the fury of a ſtorm. When we view the inſide of 
this animal diſſected lengthwiſe, we find a little tube leading from the 
mouth to the ſtomach, from whence there riſe eight wrinkled ſmall 
guts ina circular order, with a yellowiſh ſoft ſubſtance in them; theſe 
bend over in the form of arches towards the lower part of the bulb, 
rom whence they may be traced downwards, to the narrow part of 
the upright tube, till they come to the fleſhy adhering tube, where 
ſome of them may be perceived entering into the papilla, or the be- 
g1nnng of an animal of the like kind, moſt probably to convey it nou- 
111/hment until it is provided with claws; the remaining parts of theſe 
lender guts are continued on in the fleſhy tube, without doubt for 
the ſame purpoſe of producing and ſupporting more young from the 
lame common parent. 

The Abbe Dicquemarre, by many curious, though cruel, experi- 
ments, related in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1773, has ſhewn 
that theſe animals poſſeſs, Þ a moſt extraordinary degree, the power 
ot reproduction; ſo that ſcarcely any thing more is neceſſary to pro- 


duce as many ſea-anemones as we pleaſe than to cut a ſingle one into as 


many pieces. A ſea-anemone being cut in two by a ſection through 


the body, that part, where the limbs and mouth are placed, ate a 


piece of a muſcle offered to it ſoon after the operation, and continued 
to feed and grow daily for three months after. The food ſometimes 
Paſſed through the animal; but was generally thrown up again, con- 
| | liderably 
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put into a glaſs of ſea-water. 
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ſiderably changed, as in the perfect ſea-anemone. In about two 
months, two rows of limbs and a mouth were perceived growing out 
of the part where the inciſion was made. On offering food to this new 
mouth, it was laid hold of and eaten; and, the limbs continually in- 
creaſing, the animal gradually became as perfect as thoſe which had 
never been cut. In ſome inſtances, however, when one of theſe 
creatures was cut through, new limbs would be produced from the 


Cut place, thoſe at the mouth remaining as before; ſo that a mon- 


ſtrous animal was the conſequence, having two mouths, and feeding 
at both ends. . | WT 
Under a large hollow cliff, in the iſland of Barbadoes, where the 
ſea flows up, and forms a baſon, there is a fixed ſtone or piece of rock 
in the middle, which is always under water. Round its ſides, at dif- 


ferent depths, ſeldom exceeding eighteen inches, are ſeen, at all times 


of the year, iſſuing out of little holes, certain ſubſtances that have 
the appearance of fine radiated flowers, of a pale yellow, or bright 
ſtraw colour, ſlightly tinged with green, having a circular border of 
thick-ſet petals, about the ſize of and much reſembling thoſe of a 
ſingle garden-marigold, except that the whole of the ſeeming flower 
is narrower at the diſcus, or ſetting on of the leaves, than any flower 
of that kind. Mr. Hughes, in his Hiſtory of Barbadoes, gives the 
following curious account of them: “ have attempted to pluck one 
of theſe animal-flowers from the rock, to which they are fixed; but 
never could effect it: for, as ſoon as my fingers came within two or 
three inches of it, it would immediately contract its yellow border, 
and ſhrink back into the hole of the rock; but, if left undiſturbed 
for about four minutes, it would come gradually in ſight, expanding, 
though at firſt very cautiouſly, its ſeeming leaves, till at laſt it ap- 
peared in its former bloom. However, it would again recoil, with a 
{ſurpriſing quickneſs, when my hand came within a ſmall diſtance of 
it. Having tried the ſame experiment by attempting to touch it with 
my cane, andea ſmall flender rod, the effect was the ſame. But, 
though I could not by any means contrive to take or pluck one of theſe 
animals entire, yet I cut off (with a knife which I had held for a long 
time out of ſight near the mouth of a hole out of which one of thels 
animals appeared) two of theſe ſceming leaves. Theſe, when out of 
the water, retain their ſhape and colour ; but, being compoſed of a 
membrane-like ſubſtance, ſurpriſingly thin, they ſoon ſhrivelled up, 
and decayed.” The reproductive power of the Barbadoes animal- 
flower is prodigious. Many people coming to fee theſe ſtrange crea- 
tures, and occaſioning ſome inconvenience to a perſon through whoſe 
grounds they were obliged to paſs, he reſolved to deſtroy the objects 
of their curioſity; and, that he might do ſo more effectually, he caul- 
ed all the holes out of which they appeared, to be caretully bored 
and drilled with an iron inſtrument, ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe but 
their bodies muſt have been entirely cruſhed to a pulp; nevertheleſs, 
they again appeared in a few weeks, in ſtill greater abundance, from the 
very ſame places. 

The ſea-carnation, or animal-flower, found among the rocks at 
Haſtings in Suſſex, is very ſimiliar to the animal- flower of Barbadoes. 
This animal adheres by its tail, or ſucker, to the under-part of the 


projecting rocks oppolite the town; and, when the tide is out, has 


the appearance of a long white fig; which is alſo the form of it when 


The 
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The freſh-water polypus is alſo: of a ſimilar ſpecies, and of 2 
cylindrical figure, but variable, with-very long tentacula, or claws - 
There is ſcarcely. an animal in the world more difficult to deſcribe ;. 
it varies its whole form at pleaſure, and is frequently found beſet. 
with young in ſuch, a manner, as to appear ramoſe aud divaricated; 
theſe young ones adhering to it in ſuch a manner as to appear parts 
of its body, When ſimple, and in a moderate ſtate as to con- 
traction or dilatation, it is oblong, ſlender, pellucid, and of a pale- 
reddiſh colour; its body is ſomewhat ſmaller towards the tail, by 
which it aftixes itſelf to ſome ſolid body; and larger towards the 
other extremity, where it has a large opening, called its mouth, 
around which are the tentacula, or claws, which are eight in num: 
ber, and are uſually extended to about half the length of its body. 
By means of theſe tentacula, or arms, as they are commonly called, 
expanded into a circle of more than half a foot diameter, the crea- 
ture feels every thing that can ſerve it for food; and, ſeizing the prey 
with one of them, calls in the aſliſtance of the others, if neceſſary, 
to conduct it to its mouth. The production of its young is different 
from the common courſe of nature in other animals; for the young 
one iſſues from the ſide of its parent in the form of a ſmall pimple, 
which, lengthening every hour, becomes, in about two days, a per- 
fect animal, and drops from off its parent to ſhift for itſelf : but 
what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, is the reproduction of its ſeveral. parts 
when cut off; for, when cut into a number of ſeparate pieces, it 
becomes in a day or two ſo many diſtin& and ſeparate animals; each 
piece having the property of producing a head and tail, and the 
other organs neceflary for life, and all the animal functions. 

There is no diſtinguiſhed place in the body of the poly "us, from 
whence the young are brought forth; for they ſpring out like ſhoots 
or branches of a tree, from all the exterior parts of their bodies. 
They are always to be found in clear flowly-ruaning waters, adher- 
ing by the tail to ſticks, ſtones, and water-plants,. and live on ſmall 
inletts. What were originally taken for feet, have ſince been called 
its horns, and of late more properly its arms, their office being to |; 
catch its prey. With theſe . which are capable of great 
extenſion, it ſeizes minute worms, and various kinds of water- in- 
ſets, and brings them to its mouth; and, like the ſea-anemene, 
often ſwallows bodies larger than itſelf ; having a ſurpriſing pro- 
perty of extending its mouth wider, in proportion, than any other 
animal. After its food is digeſted in its ſtomach, it returns the re- 

mains of the animals upon which it feeds through its mouth again, 
having no other obſervable emunctory. In a few days there appear 
{mall knobs or papillz on its ſides: as theſe increale in length, little 
fibres are ſeen riſing out of the circumference of their heads, as in 
the parent animal; which fibres they ſoon begin to uſe, for the pur- 
poſe of procuring nouriſhment, &c. When theſe are arrived. at 
mature ſize, they ſend out other young ones on tleir ſides in the 
lame manner; ſo that the animal branches out into a numerous 
offspring, growing out of one common parent. Each of theſe pro- 
vides nouriſhment not only for itſelf, but for the whole ſociety ; an 
creaſe of the bulk of one polype by its feeding, tending to an in- 
creaſe in the reſt. Thus a polype of the freſh-water kind becomes 
like a plant branched out, or compoſed of many bodies, each of 
which has this ſingular characteriſtic, that, if one of them be cut in 
Vor. III. No. 36. X ”” Two 
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two in the middle, the ſeparated part becomes a complete animal, 
and ſoon adhering to forme fixed bafe, like the parent from which it 
was ſeparated, produces a circle of arms; a mouth is formed in the 
centre ; it increaſes in bulk, einits a nymerons progeny, and is ſoon, 
in every reſpect, as perfect an animal as that from which it was ſevered. 


REMAINS or a LARGE FOREST NAR LIVERPOOL. 


THERE is a great curioſity in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
which, though daily ſeen by numbers of perſons, never excited 
the leaſt enquiry or inveſtigation before it was remarked by Mr. Holt, 


of Walton. 


It is the remains of a large foreſt, ſix miles nortkward 


of Liverpool, upon the ſhore, near Croſby- point, _— 
oo 


preſent, upwards of a mile towards Formby. 


What might 


been its original extent, either in that or in any other direction, 
ſeems at preſent impoflible to aſcertain ; but it is wonderful to re- 
mark, that veſtiges of it are viſible, dipping weſtwardly even into 
the fea, which, doubtleſs, from the changes made in a ſeries of years, 
covers great part of the land on which a conſiderable ' portion of it 
X Upon a ſhore where there are frequent wrecks, and pieces 
of ſhip-timber frequently thrown up, it is probable, from the fimi- 
of appearances, that this foreſt has not been offen noticed with 
diſtinction from ſuch wrecks of the fea ; but the fmalleſt de- 
gree of inquiſitive inſpection is ſufficient to diſcover, to a certainty, 
that this was originally a foreſt, as there are numberlefs tranks of 
trees, ſtanding upright ſome feet above the furface, in the very 
rown, with their prodigtons robots ex- 


grew. 


larit 
muc 


| 


places where they muſt have £ 
tending into the ground in al 


of an ancient ſhipwreck, or rather of many of them together. 


directions, in their natural poſttions, 
though a great part of their branches, by being thrown promiſcuouſly 
in all directions, exhibit, at the firſt view, very much the appearance 


There is a kind of black moſſy ſoil, amongſt theſe trees, of very 
inconſiderable thickneſs, under which their roots extend into one of 
a more ſandy nature. The higher land to the eaſt is formed almoſt. 
entirely of ſea-fand, and is ſown with ling or bent to ſecure ſome 
form, and to prevent the farther incurſions of the ſea, which, not- 
withſtanding, ſeems ſtill to encroach ; and, by waſhing the founda- 


tions of the ſand-hills, to occaſion the alm 


they exhibit to the weſt. 3 
Having ſatisfied the mind of the reality of a foreſt, a conſiderable 
degree of aſtoniſhment ariſes on its being found on a place where it 
zs impoſſible it ſhould have grown, ſuppoſing the adjoining objects to 
have been in the ſtate they now are. Not that it is impoſſible for. 
trees to flouriſh on the ſea-coaft, experience having proved the con- 
trary ; but that they ſhould actually have 
high and low water marks, is utterly ſo. 


As the changes of the circumſtances of this fore 


oft perpendicular front 


grown in the ſea, between 


ſt muſt have been 


effected principally, though perhaps not wholly, by the river Merſey 

and the fea, it ſeems neceſſary to direct forthe attention to thoſe two ' 

objects, and the probable alterations made by time. | 
It does not ſeem unphilofophical to ſu 

equally ancient, and that we are not obli 


poſe that rivers are not all 
ged to refer them to any. 


given point of time, as the flood, or the creation; for, as new 
ſprings may iſſue from the mountains, ſo may they, in a feries of 
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en the ſources of very conſiderable rivers; but, if this 
catmot be the fate of every ſpring, yet it is very probable that it is ſo 
of many. In their earlier days, as their channels are ſmall, ſo muſt 
be their openings into the ſea, giving little opportunity for thoſe . 
greater devaſtations which that powerful element 1s able to cauſe 
after it has overcome ſome temporary obſtruction. The imagination 
can eaſily look back into times of remote antiquity, and trace the 
Merſey, or any other river, from a brook, in its ſeveral ages and 
gradations, till it has attained its preſent maturity and greatneſs. 

Any reference to the etymology of the name of the Merſey ſerves 
only to aſcertain that it was in being at ſome aſſigned period; but 
whether large or ſmall, navigable or otherwiſe, muſt be judged of 
from other circumſtances, 5 i | 

The life of man is too ſhort to obſerve ſlow and gradual changes 
and therefore. we muſt naturally and properly refer the firſt exiſtence 
of large rivers to the earlieſt ages. of the world ; but it does not 
hence follow that great changes may not have been made at their 
junction with the ocean at a much later period, and that ſuch changes, 
when begun, may not have advanced with. great rapidity. 

Whoever will ſurvey that part of the chart of the Iriſh fea now 
called the Liverpool channel, which comprehends the openings or 
mouths of the Dee and Merſey, and the adjoining ſhores, will not 
find it very difficult to ſuppoſe, from the violence of the north-welt. 
ſea upon this angular and pent-up ſituation, that what now forms the 
banks of Burbo and Hoyle may have been land attached to the pe- 
ninſula of Cheſhire, and the eaſtern banks attached in like manger 
to Croſby and Formby, with the river Merſey quietly running 
through them, in a narrow inconſiderable ſtream, until ſuch time as 
the ſea, having once gained an accidental advantage, muſt have laid 
the foundation for that large expanſe of water before and above the 
town of Liverpool, which, though bearing the name of a river, is 
in reality a portion of the ſea. The like, it is probable, happened 
to the Dee; for, if we go a very few miles only up either of theſe 
apparently-great rivers, we ſhall not find ſtreams that ſhall ſatisfac- 
torily of themſelves acconnt for ſuch bodies of water; and, this is 
in ſome ſort confirmed by the ſucceſsful labours of the river Dee 
company, who are daily gaining the ground that the ocean has for- 
merly overwhelmed. The like may probably happen at the mouths 
of all rivers, but in different degrees both as to extent and time. 
The Thames and Severn roll gradually widening to the fea, with 
which they unite in natural and eaſy forms, indicating neither ab- 
ruptneſs nor violence; but not fo the Merſey and Dee; which, 
being alike ſituated, and the like having apparently happened to 
both, proves the above conjecture more ſatisfactorily than if either 
of them had been conſidered apart by itſelf. +, 

We are always reduced to perplexities when we attempt, by force 
of argument, to prove things that are ſelf- evident; and, were it 
the buſinefs of this paper only to ſhew that the wood in queſtion has 
in part ſuffered from the inundation, or rather incroachment, of the 
ſea, it would be, ſufficient to direct the curious to view it; but that 
the banks were formerly land, attached to Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, 
is an opinion that requires Tyme ſupport, which the ſituation and 
prelent circumſtances of this ancient aſſemblage of large trees con- 
liderably atford. This opinion ſeems farther confirmed by the ſame 
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appearance of old trees, now to be ſeen, in Cheſhire, oppoſite to the 


banks of Hoyle, which was moſt probably only a continuation of the 


ſame foreſt; with the Merſey hardly making a viſible diviſion of it, 


"perhaps forduble, or not too. large for a bridge, and whoſe union 


with the ſea muſt have been conſiderably beyond what it now is. If 


this opinion ſhould be thought to want ſtill farther confirmation, we 
need but direct our attention to the fate of the property and eſtates 
of Earl Godwin; which, in the*courſe of a few centuries only, have 


been as wonderfully converted from dry land into thoſe immenſe 
ſands and banks, the dread of mariners, fo well- known by the Mme 


'of the Godwin Sands. 


It would be difficult to aſcertain at what period the fer defiroyed: 0 
conſiderable a portion of this wood; but, for ſuch parts as were 
reſerved for other modes of deſtruction, ſome ſatisfactory conjec- 
tures may be formed, as they were probably exiſting in a LG 
ſtate about the time of the Roman conqueſts in Britain. 

Before war and bloodſhed acquired a rank amongft the arts and 
ſciences, and geometry and chemiſtry had taught civilized nations 
how to effect a ſpeedier extermination of the human race, each bar- 


barous nation had a mode of attack and defence peculiar to itſelf, 


In the rude ages of Britain, its inhabitants not only found great ſe. 
curity from their numerous and almoſt impenetrable woods, but 
could greatly annoy their invaders from their ambuſcaces at favour.. 
able junctures; which was found ſo detrimental to the progreſs of 
conqueſt, that the Romans determined on, and accompliſhed, the 
deſtruction of moſt of the fore{is in the iſland, and particularly ſuch 
as were in moſly or bogey ſituations, ſometimes by the axe, but ge- 
nerally by fire, and thus ſecured a a quiet poſleſſion of Britain for 
ſome centuries. 

Suetonius Paulinus, at the time he ſubdued the iſle of Angleſey, 
ordered all the foreſts ta be cut down; and, though. hiſtorians do 
not inform us of the extent of the execution of this order ; yetit is 
molt probable that it ſhould comprehend not only the immediate ob- 
ject of conqueſt, but alſo its neighbourhood ; in which Chethire 
and the lower parts of Lancathire muſt certainly be included. This 
conjectifre receives conliderable confirmation from the great age of 
the wood, which is now as black as ebony, which it very much re- 
ſembles, though evidently oak ; as well as from the moſt unequivo- 
cal marks of their deſtruction being wilful, not only trom the appa- 
rent Jabours of the axe, but from the great quantity left to periſh 
where it has been cut down, without applying it to any domeſtic or 
uſeful purpoſe; from which conſiderations it is moſt likely that ſuch 
Et of this great foreſt as eſcaped the ravages of the ocean fella | 

ictim to the fury of the Roman conqueſt. T hoſe de vaſtations were, 
cee ſeverely felt and deprecated by the then inhabitants of 
this illand; but theſe ſeemingly great evils laid the foundation for 
that general clearance of the country ſo neceſfary for the unreſtrained 
progreſs of agriculture, which has been the bleſling of future ages. 

Since the times of the Romans another change has taken place, 
from thoſe great drifts of fand called ſand- floods, which are-not now 
ſo uſual as "formerly, en account of the regulations made by the 
legiſſature reſpecting bent or ſar, which ſeems peculiarly; deſigned 
by Providence for this beneficial purpoſe, by giving it a quick and 
Prolific e with a firm and * root; but, what is an 

mo 
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moſt remarkable, and ſecures it beſt for its deſtined purpoſe, is, that 
it is without nouriſhment, and no animal is tempted to deſtroy it. $' 

The eye of Fancy may here be gratified in raiſing ſylvan ſcenery 
from the barren ſands and watery expanſe, and varying and blending 
it with the ſublimity that now prevails' amongſt the few ſimple ſur- 
rounding objects. The philoſopher may here feel a depreſſion and 
melancholy not unpleaſing in the ſurvey of the great changes 


wrought by time, and in the contemplation of his own unimportance, - 


amidſt the works of Qmnipotence. And here, too, may the raſh 
and preſumptuous reſort, to learn that a correct deciſion cannot be 
made of the good or evil of the day; and that it is beſt to reſt ſa- 
tisfied in the wiſdom of the Almighty, and to be aſſured that what 
he does, or permits, is intended to operate to the ultimate advantage 
of the human race. 115 e 140 SH, leni DER 


HISTORY or ruh ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 
A a general name for all mankind who. 
lived before the flood, in which are'included the whole of the 
human race from Adam to Noah, and his family. Moſes not having 
{ſet down the particular time of any tranſaftion before the flood, 
except only the years of the fathers? age wherein the ſeveral deſcen- 
dants of Adam in the line of Seth were begotten, and the length of 
their ſeveral lives; it has been the buſineſs of chronologers to en- 
deavour to fix the years of the lives and deaths of thoſe patriarchs, 
and the diſtance of time from the creation to the deluge. In this 
there would be little difficulty were there no varieties in the ſeveral 
copies we now have of Moſes's writings ; which are, the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan, and the Greek verſions of the Septuagint ; but, as 
theſe differ very conſiderably from one another, learned men are 
much divided in their opinions cancerning the chronology of the firſt 
ages of the world; ſome preferring one copy, and ſome another. 
Some writers, in order to explain the variations in the lives or ages 
of the ſame patriarchs, have added feparate chronological tables, 
ſhewing in what year of his contemporaries the birth and death of 
_ each patriarch happened, according to the computation of each of 
the three copies alluded to. St. Jerom tells us, that, in his time, 
there were ſome copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch- which make 
Methuſelah 18y years old at the birth of Lamech, and Lamech 182 
at the birth of Noah, juſt as the Hebrew does. Now, if theſe num- 
bers be approved as the true original numbers, the interval from the 
c cation to the flood will be 1556 years; differing from the Hebrew 
computation but 100 years in the age of Jared at the birth of Enoch; 
and if this laſt be allowed to be a miſtake of the tranſcriber, by his 
dropping a number, and writing 62 inſtead of 162, as has been ſuſ- 
pected, the Samaritan will be perfectly reconciled with the Hebrew, 
and all differences between them will vaniſh. As to the Septuagint, 
in the common editions of that verſion, the age of Methuſelah at 
the birth of Lamech is 167 ; and conſequently the ſum of this period, 
according to them, is no more than 2242. But in this caſe Methu- 
ſelah will. outlive the flood 14 years; and we may well wonder, 


| with Kuſebius, where he was preſerved, To obviate this objection, 


we are told, that, in ſome copies, Methuſelah is ſaid to have lived 
but 582 (not $02) years after the birth of Lamech, and no more 
| ; 3 than 
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than g49"in-all, But the Alexandrian manuſcript entirely takes 
* the difficulty, by giving the ſame number in this place with 
he Hebrew. Pezron is of opinion, that the age of Lamech at the 
birth of Noah ſhould be but 18a, as it is both in the Hebrew and in 
Joſephus, ſuppoſing, with St. Auſtin, that the preſent number is 
the error of the ſcribe who. firſt copied the original Septuagint ma- 
puſcript in Ptolemy's library. So that he computes 2246 years to the 
flood. Aud, if this correction be admitted, and one more mentioned 
allo by St. Auſtin, viz. that Lamech lived g95 years after the birth 
of Noah, and not 565, as in the preſent copies, there will then re- 
main no other difference between the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
than 600 years added to the ages of the fix patriarchs when they 
begat their ſons, and Methuſelah will, conformably to the Hebrew 
and Samaritan, die in the year of the flood. Having premiſed this 
this chronological view, we ſhall proceed to the hiſtory of that re- 
mote period: © The antediluvian world was, in all probability, 
ſtocked with a much greater number of inhabitants than the preſent 
earth either actually does, or perhaps is capable of containing or 
ſupplying. This ſeems naturally to follow from the great length of 
their lives, which exceeding the preſent ſtandard of life in the pro- 
portion, at leaſt, of ten to one, the antediluvians muſt accordingly 
in any long ſpace of time double themſelves, at leaſt in about the 
tenth part of the time in which mankind do now double themſelves, 
It has been ſuppoſed that they began to get children as early, and left 
off as late, in proportion, as men do now; and that the feveral chil» 
dren of the ſame father ſucceeded as quickly one after another as 
they uſually do at this day; and as many generations, which are but 
ſucceſſive with us, were contemporary before the flood, the number 
ef people living on the earth at once would be by that means ſuf- 
ficiently increaled to anſwer any defect which might ariſe from other 
eireumſtances not conſidered. So that, if we make a cbmputation on 
- theſe principles, we ſhall find, that the number of mankind before 
the deluge would eaſily amount to above one hundred thouſand mil- 
lions (even according to the Samaritan chronology), that 1s, to 
twenty times as many as our preſent earth has, in all probability, 
BOW upon it, or can well be ſuppoſed capable of maintaining in its 
preſent conſtitution. With reſpect to the patriarchal hiſtory, and 
the Moſaic account of the antediluvian world, they are already, it 
is preſumed, ſo much impreſſed on the reader's mind, by his ac- 
guaintance with the Scriptures, that it would be a needleſs and un- 
neceflary taſk to repeat them here. The Jews and eaſtern nations, 
however, having recorded many important traditions concerning the 
antediluvians, which ancient and profane hiſtory contributes to ſup- 
port, it may not be unentertaining, nor unacceptable to the reader, 
to be informed how exactly theſe accounts agree with thoſe of the 
ſacred hiſtorian. They are as follow: Rt 
After the death of Adam, Seth, with his family, ſeparated them- 

felves from the profligate race of Cain, and choſe for their habi- 
tation the mountain where Adam was buried, the Cainites remain- 
ing below, in the plain where Abel was killed; and, according to 
the tradition, this mountain was ſo high, that the inhabitants could 
hear the angels ſinging the praiſes of God, and even join them in 
that ſervice. Here they lived in great purity and ſanctity of man- 
ners. Their conſtant employment was praiſing God, from 2 
the 
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they had few or no avoeations; for their only food- was the fruits of 
the trees which grew on the mountain, ſo that they had no occafior | 
to undergo any ſervile labours, nor the trouble of ſowing and 
gathering in their harveſt. They were utter ſtrangers to envy, in- 
juſtice, or deceit, Their only oath was © By the blood of Abel 2”. 
and they every day went up to the top of 'the mountain to worſhip 
God, and to vifit the body of Adam, as à mean of procuring the 
divine bleſſing. Here, by contemplation of the heavenly bodies, 
they laid the foundations of the ſcience of aſtrotomy ; and, left their 
inventions ſhould be forgotten, or loft before they were publicly 
known, underftanding, from a prediction of Adam's, that there 
would be a general deſtruction of all things, once by fire, and once 
by water, they built two pitlars, one of brick, and the other of 
ſtone, that, if the brick one happened to be overthrown by the 
food or otherwiſe deſtroyed, that of ſtone might remain. This laſt, 
Joſephus ſays, was to be feen in his time in the land of Syrtad 
(thought to be Upper Egypt.) The deſeendants of Seth continued 
in the practice of virtue till the 40th year of Jared, when an hun- 
dred of them hearing the noiſe of the muſie and the riotous mirth 
of the Cainites below, agreed to go down to them from the holy 
mountain. On their arrival in the plain, they were immediately 
captivated by the beauty of the women, who were naked, and with 
whom they defiled themſelves ; and this is what is meant by the in- 
termarriage of the ſons of God with the daughters of men, men- 
tioned by Moſes. The example of theſe zpobbate ſons of Seth was 
oon followed by others; and from time to time great numbers con- 
tinued to deſcend from the mountain, Who in like manner took wives 
from the abandoned race of Cain. From theſe marriages ſprung the 
viants (who, however, according to Moſes, exiſted before); and 
theſe, being as remarkable for their inipiety as fof their ſtrength of 
body, tyrannized in a cruel manner, and polluted the earth with 
wickedneſs of every kind. This defection became at laſt ſo univer- 
al, that none were left in the holy mountain, except Noah, his wife, 
his three fons and their wives. Wy | Ra 
Beroſus, a Chaldean hiſtorian, who ffouriſhed in the time of Alex- , 

ander the Great, enumerates ten kings who reigned in Chaldea 

before the flood; of whom the firſt, called Alorus, is fuppoſed to 

be Adam, and Xiſuthrus, the laft, to be Noah. This Alorus de- 

clared that he held his kingdom by divine right, and that God him- 

ielf had appointed him to be the paſtor of the people. According Wl 

to this hiſtorian, in the firſt year of the world, there appeared out © if 
the Red Sea, at a place near the confines of Babylon, a certain irra- | 
tional animal called Oannes. He had his whole body Hke that of a 
fiſh: but beneath his fiſh's head grew another of a different ſort 
| (probably a human one). He had alſo feet like a man, which pro- 
ceeded from his fiſh's tail, and a human voice, the picture of him 
being preſerved ever after. This animal converſed with mankind in 
the day-time, without eating any thing: he delivered to them the 
knowledge of letters, ſciences, and various arts: he taught them to 
dwell together in cities, to erect temples, to introduce laws, and in- 
ſtructed them in geometry: he likewiſe ſhewed them how to gather 
leeds and fruits, and imparted to them whatever was neceſſary and 
convenient for a civilized life; but after this time there was. nothing 
excellent invented, When the ſun ſet, Oannes retired into the ſea, 
and 
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and continued there all night. He not only delivered his inſtructiong 
by word of mouth, but, as our author aſſures us, wrote of the origin 
of things, and of political economy. This, or a ſimilar animal, is 
alſo mentioned by other authors. Of Alaſporus, the ſecond; king, 
nothing remarkable is related. His ſucceſſor, Amelon, or. Amil. 
larus, was of a city called Pantabibla. In his time another animal 
reſembling the former appeared, 260 years after the beginning of this 
| monarchy. Amelon was ſucceeded hy Metalarus ; and he by 
Daonus, all of whom were of the ſame city. In the time of the 
latter, four animals of a double form, half man and half fiſh, made 
their appearance. Their names were, Euedocus, Eneugamus, En- 
cubulus, and Anementus. Under the next prince, who was: like- 
wiſe of Pantabibla, appeared another animal of the ſame kind, 
whoſe name was Odacon. All theſe explained more particularly 
what had been conciſely delivered by Oannes. 9 : 
n the reign of the tenth king, Xiſuthrus, happened the great 
deluge, of which Beroſus gives the following account: Cronus, or 
Saturn, appeared to Xiſuthrus in a dream, and warned him, that on 
the 15th day of the month Dæſius mankind would be deſtroyed by a 
flood; and therefore commanded,him to write down the original, in- 
termediate ſtate, and end, of all things, and bury the writings 
under ground in Sippara, the city of the ſun; that he ſhould alſo 
build a ſhip, and go into it with his relations and deareſt friends, 
having firſt furniſhed it with proviſions, and taken into it fowls and 
. four-footed beaſts ; and that when he;had provided every thing, and 
was aſked whither he was failing, he ſhould anſwer, To the gods, to 
pray for happineſs to mankind. Xiſuthrus did not dilobey ; but built 
a veſſel, whoſe length was five furlongs, and breadth two furlongs. 
He put on-board all he was directed; and went into it with his wife, 
children, and friends, The flood being come, and ſoon cealing, 
Xiſuthrus let out certain birds, which finding no food, nor place to 
reſt upon, returned again to the ſhip. Xiſuthrus, after ſome days, 
let out the birds again; but they returned to the ſhip, having their feet 
daubed with mud : but, when they were let go the third time, they 
came no more to the ſhip, whereby Xiſuthrus underſtood that the 
earth appeared again; and thereupon he made an opening between 
the planks of the ſhip, and, ſeeing that it reſted on a certain moun- 
tain, he came out with his wife, and his daughter and his pilot: and 
having worſhipped the earth, aud raiſed an altar, and ſacrificed to 
the gods, he and thoſe who went out with him diſappeared. , They 
who were left behind in the ſhip, finding that Xiſuthrus and the 
perſons that accompanied him did not return, went out themſelves 
to ſeek for him, calling him aloud by his name; but Xiſuthrus was 
vo more to be ſeen by them: only a voice came out of the air, which 
enjoined them, as their duty was, to be religious ; and informed 
them, that on account of his own piety he was gone to dwell with 
the gods, and that his wife and daughter and pilot were partakers of 
the ſame honour. It alſo directed them to return to Babylon, and 
that, as the fates had ordained, they thould take the writings from 
Sippara, and communicate them to mankind ; and told them that 
the place where they were was the country of Armenia, When 
they had heard this, they offered ſacrifice to the gods, and un- 
animouſly went to Babylon; and, when they came thither, they — 
| u 
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up the writings at Sippara, built many cities, raiſed temples, and 
rebuilt Babylon. [1 b+ 15% 

The Egyptians, who would give place to no nation in point of an- 
tiquity, have alſo a ſeries of kings, who, as is pretended, reigned in 
Egypt before the flood; and, to be even with the Chaldeans, began 
their account the very ſame year that theirs does according to Bero- 
ſus. There was an ancient chronicle extant among the Eegvptians, 
not many centuries ago, which contained thirty dynaſties of princes 
who ruled in that country, by a ſeries of 113 generations, through 
an immenſe ſpace of 36, 525 years, during which Egypt was ſuc- 
ceſſively governed by three different races; of whom the firſt were 
the Auritæ, the ſecond the Meſtræi, and the third the Egyptians. 
But this extravagant number of years Manetho, to whoſe remains 
we muſt chiefly have recourſe for the ancient Egyptian hiſtory, has 
not adopted, however in other reſpects he is ſuppoſed to have been 
led into errors in chronology by this old chronicle, which yet ſeemg 
to have been a compoſition lince Manetho's time. | | 

The account given by Beroſus is manifeſtly taken from the writ- 
ings of Moſes; but we have another account of the firſt ages of 
mankind, in which no mention is made of the flood at all. This is 
contained in ſome fragments of a Phcenician author called Sancho- 
niatho, who 1s by ſome ſaid to have been contemporary with Gideon, 
by others to have lived in the days of King David; while ſome 
boldly aſſert there never was ſuch a perſon, and that the whole is a 
fiction of Philo- Biblius, in oppoſition to the books of Joſephus 
avainlt Apion. Sanchoniatho having delivered his coſmogony, or ge- 
neration of the other parts of the world, begins his hiſtory of mankind 
with the production of the firſt pair of mortals, whom Philo, his 
tranflator, calls Protogonus and Aon; the latter of whom found 
bout the food which was gathered from trees. Their iſſue were 
called Genus and Genea, and dwelt in Phœnicia; but, when the great 
groughts came, they ſtretched forth their hands to heaven towards 
ihe ſun; for him they thought the only God and Lord of heaven, 
calling him Beelſamen, which in Phoenician is Lord of heaven, and 
n Greek Zeus. g 

Afterwards from Genus, the ſon of Protogonus and Aon, other 
mortal iſſue was begotten, whoſe names were Phos, Pur, and Phlox; 
that is, Light, Fire, and Flame. Theſe found out the way of ge- 
ncrating fire, by the rubbing of pieces of wood againſt each other, 
and taught men the nſe thereof. They begat ſons of vaſt bulk and 
height, whoſe names were given to the mountains on which they 
ſeized : ſo from them were named mount Caſſius, Libanus, Antili- 
banus, and Brathys. Of theſe laſt were begotten Memrumus, and 
ilypſuranius ; but they were ſo named by their mothers, the women 
ot thoſe times, who without ſhame lay with any man they could 
iizht upon. Hypſuranius inhabited Tyre, and he invented the 
making of huts of reeds and ruſhes and the papyrus. He alſo fell 
to enmity with his brother Uſous, who firſt invented a covering 
zor his body out of the ſkins of the wild beaſts which he could catch. 
And, when violent tempeſts of winds and rains came, the boughs in 
iyre, being rubbed againſt each other, took fire, and burnt the 
wood there. And Ulous, having taken a tree, and broke off its 


bouglis, was fo bold as to venture upon it into the ſea. Be alſo 
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conſecrated two rude ſtones, or pillars, to fire and wind; and he 
worſhipped them, and poured out to them the blood of ſuch wild 
beaſts'as had been caught in hunting. But, when theſe were dead, 
thoſe that remained conſecrated to them ſtumps of wood and pillars, 


worſhipping them, and kept anniverſary feaſts unto them. 


Many years after this generation came 'Agreus and Halicus, the 
inventors of the arts of hunting and fiſhing, from whom huntſmen 
and fiſhermen are named. Of theſe were begotten two brothers, the 
inventors of iron and of the forging thereof: one of theſe, called 
Chroyſor, the ſame with Hepheſtus, or Vulcan, exerciſed himſelf in 
words and charms and divinations; found out the hook, bait, and 
fiſhing-line, and boats ſlightly built; and was the firſt of 'all men 
that ſailed. Wherefore he alſo was worſhipped after his death for a 
god : and they called him Zeus Michius, or Jupiter the engineer; 

nd ſome ſay his brothers invented the way of making walls of 
brick. Afterwards from this generation came two brothers; one 
of whom was called Technites, or the artiſt; the other, Gienus 
Autochthon, 1. e, the home-born man of the earth. Theſe found 
out to mingle ſtubble, or ſmall twigs, with the brick-earth, and to 
dry then in the ſun, and ſo made'tiling. By theſe were begotten 
others; of which one was called Agrus, field; and other Ag- 
rouerus, or Agrotes, huſbandmen, who had a ſtatue much 
worſhipped, and a temple carried about by one or more yoke of 
oxen, in Phcoenicia, and among thoſe of Byblus he is eminently called 
the greateſt of the gods. Theſe found out how to make courts 
about men's houſes, and fences, and caves or cellars. Huſbandmen, 
and ſuch as uſe dogs in hunting, derive from theſe ; and they are 
alſo called Aletæ and Titans. Of theſe were begotten Amynus and 
Magus, who ſhewed men to conſtitute villages and flocks. In theſe 
men's age there was one Eliun, which imports in Greek Hyplſiſtus, 
1. e. the moſt high, and his wife was named Beruth, who dwelt 
about Byblus: and by him was begot Epigerus, or Autochthon, 
whom they afterwards called Uranus, i. e. heaven; ſo that from 
him that element which is over us, by reaſon of its excellent beauty, 
as called Heaven: and he had a ſiſter of the ſame parents called Ge, 
the earth ; and by reaſon of her beauty the earth had her name given 
to it. Hypliſtus, the father of theſe, dying in fight with wild beaſts, 
was conſecrated, and his children offered ſacrifices and libations to 
him. But Uranus, taking the kingdom of his father, married his 
ſiſter Ge, and had by her four ſons : Ilus, who is called Cronus, 
or Saturn; Betylus ; Dagon, who is Siton, or the god of corn; 
and Atlas: but by other wives Uranus had much iſſue. | 

As tothe cuſtoms, policy, and other general circumſtances, of the 
antediluvians, we can only form conjectures. The only thing we 
know as to their religious rites, is, that they offered ſacrifices, and 
that very early, both of the fruits of the earth, and of animals; 
but whether the blood and fleſh of the animals, or only their milk 
and wool, were offered, is a diſputed poinr.—-Of their arts and ſei- 
ences, we Have not much more knowledge. The antediluvians ſeem 
to have ſpent their time rather in luxury and wantonneſs, to which 
the abundant fertility of the firſt earth invited them, than in dif- 
coveries and improvements, which probably they flood much leſs in 
need of than their ſucceſſors. The art of working metals was 
tound out by the laſt generation of Cain's line; and muſic, _ 
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they might be fuppoſed to practiſe for their pleaſure, was not 
brought to any perfection, if invented, before the ſame generation. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed aſtronomy to have been cultivated by 
the antediluvians, though this is probably owing to a miſtake of 
Joſephus. As to their politics and civil conſtitutions, we have not 
ſo much as any circumſtances whereon to build conjecture. It is 
probable, | the patriarchal form of government, which certainly was 
the firſt, was ſet aſide when tyranny and oppreſſion began to take 
place, and much ſooner among the race of Cain than that of Seth. 
It ſeems alſo, that their communities were but few, and conliſted 
of valtly larger numbers of people than any formed ſince the flood ; 
or rather, it is a queſtion, whether, after the union of the two great 
families of Seth and Cain, there were any diſtinction of civil ſocieties, 
or diverſity of regular governments, at all. It is more likely, that 
all mankind then made but one great nation, though living in a kind 
of anarchy, divided into ſeveral diſorderly affociations ; which, as 
it was almoſt the natural conſequence of their having, in all pro- 
bability, but one common language, fo it was a circumſtance which 
greatly contributed to that general corruption which otherwiſe per- 
haps could not have ſo univerſally overſpread the antediluvian 
world And for this reaſon chiefly, as it ſeems, ſo ſoon as the 
poſterity of Noah were ſufficiently increaſed, a plurality of tongues 
was miraculouſly introduced at Babel, in order to divide them into 
diſtinct focieties, and thereby prevent any ſuch total depravation 
for the future. 4:3 

Of the condition of the antediluvians, Mr. Whitehurſt, in his 
Inquiry into the Original State and Formation of the Earth, has given 
us the following picture: * Under a mild and ferene ſky, and when 
the (pontaneous productions of the earth were more than ſufficient 
for the calls of nature without art or labour, mankind had no need 
ot any other protection from the inclemency of the ſeaſons, nor of 
barns for winter's ſtore, than the benevolent Author of nature had 
plentifully provided for them. Conſequently, in a ſtate of nature 
like this, there was no temptation to acts of violence, injultice, 
fraud, &c. every one having plenty and enough, each equally par- 
took of the numerous bleſſings thus amply provided for him. Power 
and property being equally diffuſed, men lived together in perfect 
peace and harmony, without law, and without fear; therefore it may 
be truly ſaid of the antediluvians, that they ſlept away their time in 
iweet repoſe on the ever-verdant turf. Such apparently was the 
ffate of nature in the firſt ages of the world, or from the creation to 
the firſt convulſion in nature, whereby the world was not only uni- 
verſally deluged, but reduced to a heap of ruins.” But this in- 
'enious author, whoſe Inquiry is not proteſledly repugnant to re- 
velation, ſeems here io have loſt hiinfcif in a pleaſing reverie. At 
lealt he has forgot to inform us, For what purpole, under ſuch 
circumſtances, he ſuppoſes the deluge to have been ſent upon the 
earth? and, How we are to underſtand the account given by Moſes, 
who repreſents the antediluvians, not as an innocent race, quietly 
repoling on the ever-verdant turf, but as a corrupt generation, by 
hom * the earth was filled with violence?“ 

One of the moſt extraordinary circumſtances which occurs in the 
antediluvian hiſtory, is the vaſt length of human lives in thoſe firſt 
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ages, in compariſon with our own, Few perſons now arrive to 
eighty or an hundred years; whereas, before the flood, they fre. 
quently lived to near a thouſand: a diſproportion almoſt incredible, 
though ſupported by the joint teſtimonies of ſacred and profane 
writers. Some, to reconcile the matter with probability, have 
imagined that the ages of thoſe firſt men might poſſibly be computed, 
not by ſolar years, but months; an expedient which reduces the 
length of their lives rather to a ſhorter period than our own. But 
for this there is not the leaſt foundation; beſides the many abſurdi- 
ties that would thence follow, ſuch as their begetting children at 
about (ix years of age, as ſome of them in that caſe muſt have done, 
and the contraction of the whole interval between the creation and 
the deluge to conliderably Jeſs than two hundred years, even aC+ 
cording to the larger computation of the Septuagint. Again: 
Joſephus, the Jewith hiſtorian, and ſome Chriſtian divines, are of 
opinion, that before the flood, and ſome time after, mankind in ge- 
neral did not live to ſuch a remarkable age, but only a few beloved 
of God, ſuch as the patriarchs mentioned, by Moſes. They reaſon 
in this manner :—Though the hiſtorian records the names of ſome 
men whoſe longevity was ſingular, yet that is no proof that the reſt 
of mankind attained to the ſame period of life, more thau that every 
man was then of gigantic ſtature, becauſe he ſays, zn thoſe days there 
were giants upon the earth, Belides, had the whole of the antedilu- 
vians lived ſo very long, and increaſed in numbers in proportion to 
their age, before the flood of Noah, the earth could not have con- 
tained its inhabitants, even ſuppoling no part of it had been fea. 
And had animals lived ſo long, and multiplied in the ſame manner 
as they have done afterwards, they would have conſumed the whole 
produce of the globe, and the ſtronger would have extinguithed 
many ſpecies of the weaker. Hence they conclude, that, tor wiſe 
and good ends, God extended only the lives of the patriarchs, and a 
tew beſides, to ſuch extraordinary length. 

But moſt writers maintain the longevity of mankind in general in 
the early world, not only upon the authority of ſacred, but likewiſe 
ot profane, hiſtory. And for ſuch a conſtitution, the moral realons 
are abundantly obvious. When the earth was wholly unpeopled, 
except by one pair, it was neceſſary to endow men with a ſtronger 
trame, and to allow them a longer continuance upon earth far peo- 
pling it with inhabitants. In the infant ſtate of every mechanical 
art relating to tillage, building, clothing, &c. it would require 
many years experience to invent proper tools and inſtruments 
to eaſe men of their labour, and by multiplied .effays and ex- 
periments to bring their inventions to any degree of maturity and 
perfection. Every part of their work muſt have been exceedingly 
arduous from {uch a penury and coarſeneſs of tools, and muſt have 
required longer time and more ſtrength of body than afterwards, 
when mechanical knowledge was introduced into the world. If 
parents at this period had not continued long with their children, to 
have taught them the arts of providing for themſelves, and have 
detended them from the attacks of wild beaſts, and from other in- 
juries to which they were expoſed, many families would have been 
totally extinguiſhed. But one of the beſt and moſt valuable ends 
which longevity would anſwer was, the tranſmitting of knowledge, 
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particularly of religious knowledge, to mankind. And thus, before 
writing was invented, or any ſuch eaſy and durable mode of con- 


veyance was found out, a very few men ſerved for many generations 
to inſtruct their poſterity, who: would not be at a loſs to conſult 


living and authentic records. | , | 
The natural cauſes of this longevity are variouſly aſſigned. Some 


have imputed it to the ſobriety of the antediluvians, and the ſim- 
plicity of their diet; alleging that they had none of thoſe provoca- 


tions to gluttony which wit and vice have ſince invented. Tem- 


perance might undoubtedly have ſome effect, but not poſſibly to ſuch 


a degree. There have been many temperate and abſtemious perſons 
in later ages, who yet ſeldom have exceeded the uſual period. 
Others have thought that the long lives of thoſe inhabitants. of the 


old world proceeded from the 'ſtrength of their ſtamina, or firſt 


principles of their bodily conſtitutions: which might, indeed, be a 


concurrent, but not the ſole and adequate, cauſe of their longevity; 


for Shem, who was born before the deluge, and had all the virtue 


of the antediluvian conſtitution, fell three hundred years ſhort of 


the age of his forefathers, becauſe the greater part of his life was 
paſſed after the flood. Others have imputed the longevity of the 
antediluvians to the excellency of their fruits, and ſome peculiar 
virtue in the herbs and plants of thoſe days. But to this ſuppolition 
it has been objected, that, as the earth was curſed immediately after 
the fall, its productions we may ſuppoſe gradually decreaſed in their 
virtue and goodneſs till the flood; and yet we do not fee the length 
of men's lives decreaſed conſiderably, if at all, during that interval. 
Waving this objection, as the import of the curſe is varioully inter- 
preted, it appears certain that the productions of the earth were at 
firſt, and probably continued till after the deluge, of a different na- 
ture from what they were in future times. Bufton ſuppoſes this dif- 
terence may have continued gradually to diminiſh for many ages ſub- 
ſequent to that cataſtrophe. The ſurface of the globe (according to 
his theory) was in the firſt ages of the world Jeſs ſolid and compact; 
becauſe, gravity having only acted for a ſhort time, terreſtrial bodies 
had not acquired their preſent denlity and conſiſtence. The ſurface 
being more lovule and moiſt, its productions would of courſe be more 


ductile and capable of extenſion : their growth, therefore, and even 


that of the human body, would require a longer time of being com- 


pleted. The ſoftneſs and ductility of the bones, muſcles, &c. would 


probably remain for a longer period, becauſe every ſpecies of food was 
more ſoft and ſucculent. Hence the full expanſion of the human 
body, or when it was capable of generating, muſt have required x20 
or 139 years; and the duration ot life would be in proportion to the 
time of growth, as is uniformly the caſe at preſent : for if we ſup- 
poſe the age of puberty, among the firſt races of men, to have been 


130 years, as they now arrive at that age in fourteen years, the age: 


ot the antediluvians will be in exact proportion to that of the preſent 
race; ſince by multiplying theſe two numbers by ſeven, for example, 
the age of the preſent race will be ninety, and that of the antedilu- 
Vians will be 910. The period of man's exiſtence, theretore, may 
have gradually diminiſhed in proportion as the ſurface of the earth 
acquired more ſolidity by the conſtant action of gravity : and it js 
probable, that the period from the creation, to the days of David, 
Was iuilicient to give the earth all the denſity it was capable of re- 
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ceiving from the influence of gravitation ; and conſequently that the 
ſurface of the earth has ever ſince remained in the ſame ſtate, and 
that the terms of growth in the productions of the-earth, as well as 
the duration of life, have been invariably fixed from that period, 

It has been farther ſuppoſed, that a principal cauſe of the longevity 
under conlideration was the wholeſome conſtitution of the antedilu. 
vian air, which, after the 2 became corrupted and unwhole. 
ſome, breaking, by degrees, the priſtine craſis of the body, and 
ſhortening men's lives, in a very few ages, to near the preſent 
ſtandard, The temperature of the air and ſeaſons before that 
cataſtrophe are upon very. probable grounds ſuppoſed to have been 
conſtantly uniform and mild: the burning heats of ſummer and the 
ſeverities of winter's cold were not then come forth, but ſpring and 
autumn reigned perpetually together : and indeed, the circumſtance 
above all others moſt conducive to the prolongation of human life in 
the poſt-diluvian world appears to be an equal and benign tempe- 
rature of climate; whence it ſeems reaſonable to refer, that the ſame 
cauſe might have produced the ſame effect in the antediluvian world. 


EULOGY on TAILS, PARTICULARLY THOSE WORN BY 
THE HUMAN SPECIES. | 


$ Bb tail is ſo diſtinguiſhed an ornament in brutes, and till very 
lately in men, that I much wonder it has never been celebrated 
by any eminent author. This ſubject, in proper hands, may be 
turned and twiſted a thouſand ways, and afford the greatſt genius the 
moſt ample and beautitul indulgence in all the ebullitions of taſte 
and fancy. 

When we contemplate the buſhy tail of the fox, the ſhady um- 
brella of the ſquirrel, the gorgeous train of the peacock, the ſcaly 
folds of the dragon, or the graceful appendages which hang down 
from the buttocks of the monkey race, now curling over their heads, 
now ſpread on the ground in ſpiral folds, and now aſſiſting them in 
their flight from tree to tree, we are apt to repine at our own de- 
ficiency, and wonder that Nature, who has been ſo liberal to other 
creatures, ſhould have ſent the capital of her works into the world 
{o eſſentially defective. We peeviſhly aſk, Why is the human rump, 
of all others, the only one unfurniſhed ? It is our higheſt wiſdom to 
judge in moſt things with the greateſt caution. There is the greateſt 
probabilit from the conjectures of tradition, that even this uſeful 
embelliſhment was not originally denied us. In the Golden Age 
every thing was produced far more perfect than at preſent. The 
fruits of the earth were brought to maturity without the leaſt culture. 
Not only the neceffaries, but the elegancies, of life roſe ſpontaneouſly. 
The woolly veſture of the ſheep was now ſtained with lovely yellow, 
now tinged with azure, and now glowed with the Tyrian purple. 


Science and manufactures were equally ſuperſeded. And can it be 


imagined that man was then as now oblized to have recourſe to art 
for ſo natural, ſo becoming, ſo neceſſary, a part of his make and 
attire as a tail? No. The tamiliarity which appears in theſe ages to 
have ſubſiſted between him and his companions of the wood, is 8 
treſh preſumption in favour of this ſuppoſition. - Such an intimacy 
3 | 


could 
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could not have been formed, had there been ſo characteriſtical a 
difference between them. 5 | | | 

There is even a tradition among the Japaneſe, that the Genius 
Lien-tien-chi (who ſeems to anſwer to the European Prometheus) 
cave his man a larger tail than any other creature; but on his com- 
plaining he had not the wings of the eagle and the trunk of the 
elephant, Lien - tien · chi in great anger took away his tail, and gave 
it to the monkey, who before was but ſcantily provided. Others ſay, 
the great Emperor Xo- ho- chang- fu, couſin to the Moon, in a battle 


with the Tartars was ſeized with a ſudden panic, and flying through 


4 wood his tail was ſo entangled in the brakes, that he was obliged 
to leave it behind him; upon which his courtiers, for courtiers were 
{ycophants in all ages, immediately cut off theirs to leſſen their mo- 
narch's diſgrace, from which time they grew quite out of faſhion. 
I ſhall not inſiſt on the rabbinical fable, that man was at firſt made 
with a tail, but was afterwards deprived, and woman formed out of 
it, This has a great deal too much of the air of a fiction, and would 
better ſuit the cabaliſtical reſearches of a biſhop than the ſimple ob- 
{ervations of common ſenſe; and I ſhould moreover be very ſorry to 
bottom my ſyſtem on an hypotheſis ſo peculiarly diſreſpectful to the ſex. 
But without examining the records of. remote antiquity, many 
terms, phraſes, and uſages, ſtill current in modern times, plainly 
refer to the reality of ſome ſuch cuſtom. I can make neither head 
nor tail of it,“ is an expreſſion evidently founded in the conviction, 
that both ends of us are of equa] dignity and importance, and that 
it was originally reckoned as ſtrange to appear without the one as the 
other, The whole army turned tail and fled, is a mode of ſpeaking 


common alike to all hiſtorians, and which had never wriggled into 


the politeſt compoſitions, if this elegant part of animated lite had not 
formerly belonged to man. [I ſhall only add, that © cutting off entails,” 
which appears to us a ſtrange unmeaning term, took its riſe from the 
manner of difinheriting among the ancients. This we may conjecture 
was literally done in that emblematical period, by cutting off the 


tail, when a ſon or next heir proved undatiful, and ſo, by this very 


1900Minious treatment or ceremony, deprived of his birthright or 
iuccefſion, 

This much, I ſhould imagine, may ſhew the great probability df 
tails being at firſt at leaſt natural tous. We all know that North- 
Britain has of late, under the patronage of a B—, produced very 
wonderful diſplays of genius in the literary world. There“ Man' 
has been turned topſy-turvey and inſide out, with as little ceremony 
as a Billing ſgate hawker guts a fiſh. Hume allows him nothing but 
brains, Beattie and Co. nothing but feelings, and Kaims with infinite 
poring and plodding reduces him to a perfect hobby-horſe. It was 
left for the philanthropy and generofity of a Monboddo to reſtore 
to his real form all its oricinal parts and appendages, to reprobate the 
various mutilations his exterior had undergone by the inceſſant viciſ- 
ſitudes of faſhion, to make his hands but feelers to his feet, and em- 
beiliſh his poſteriors with a tail. For this learned ſenator, great and 
ſplendid as his legal talents are, has not thought it beneath him to 
ſpend much of his time in deviling and arranging the proofs of the 
very tact in queſtion. | 

But, though this matter ſhould netwithſtanding be ſtill problemati- 
ca! to many, it ſhould not prevent us from ſupplying a defect thus 
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univerſally acknowledged, as well as we can, by ſome other means 
Nature has not given us the fur of the bear, nor the fleece of the 
ſheep: but we have reaſon and invention, by which we are able to 
imitate and ſurpaſs the covering of all other animals; and it is fit and 
proper we fhould uſe then. l OE lb SS 
Of the beauty of tails, little need be ſaid. « Why elfe are the robes 
of lawyers and lords ſo voluminous and flowing? Why were the 
queues of our modern macaronies fo buſhy and enormous? And 
why are our ladies of late ſo fond of increaſing the fize of their 
bottoms to the preſent faſhionable magnitude ? Nor is their utility 
leſs apparent: the tail aſſiſts the fox in all his various ſtratagems, and 
ſerves the ſwallow for a rudder in failing through the air. The 
beavers make carts and barrows of it in building their houſes, and 
trowels in their maſon work. The Syrian ſheep have little carriages 
made on purpoſe, on which they drag them about, Jeſt they ſhould 
be ſoiled or tarniſhed in the dirt. To other animals they afford a 
very cheap, harmleſs, and convenient, diverſion ; and I cannot help 
wiſhing that our Prieſtleys and Oſwalds, and many ſuch ſubtle logi- 
cians and ſpinners of cobwebs, or managers of ſyllogiſms, who are 
eternally bandying among the lunatics of ſchools and colleges the 
trite theories of antiquity, had ſo eaſy, fo ſimple, fo ready, and fo 
pleaſing, an amuſement for their leiſure hours, as a cat enjoys in run- 
ning after her tail, | 
There has ever been the ſtrongeſt propenſity in us to ſupply this 
fundamental defect in our make, by ſome artificial expedient. | The 
ſweeping trains of the ladies, the buſhy fleece of the judges, which 
falls down halt their backs, and the long, ſtrait, taper pig-tail of 
the beaus, two or three years ago, ſeem all imitations of different 
patterns. A tail in Turkey is the higheſt badge of nobility and diſ- 
tinction. When the Grand Signior conſiders what ſhall be done to 
the man he delights to honour, he makes him a baſhaw of one tail; 
if he be a great favourite, he gives him two tails; but, if his merits 
are extraordinary indeed, he makes him a baſhaw of three tails, which 
is the higheſt honour the ſultan can confer on a ſubject. Something 
like this has taken place at leaſt among our phylicians, where the tail 
of the tye-wig ſettles precedence, and indicates the merit of the 
wearer, as they are more or fewer in number. The Turks likewiſe 
hang out this as their enſign of war; and, when the black horſe's 
tail is on their ſtandard, their enemies tremble no lefs than if ſome 
comet hung over their heads with omens of ruin and devaſtation. 
And here who can help remarking, that we deprive ſo noble an 
animal as the horſe of his tail, merely as it would ſeem to gratify our 
own envy and jealouſy ? But perhaps it may not he ſo eaſy to emulate 
the virtues of others, as to reduce them by artifice or ſtratagem to 
our own ſtandard; and I never ſee one of our kind proudly beltriding 
a docked ſteed, but I am ſtruck with the improving genius of the 
ſpecies in ſquaring by their own taſte the rude materials around them, 
as if the Maker of the world (ent them hither for the ſole purpoſe 
of correcting his works ! f : 
The various abſurdities of our modern ſubſtitute for the tail, it 
may ſome time or other be the buſineſs of the legiſlature to reCily. 
Would to heaven both houſes of parliament were at preſent no 
worſe employed! It ſeems now but ſeldom their humour to reſtore 


any of our ancient privileges. A bill © for the reſtitution of _ 
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can hardly be ws ryan till our pockets are as empty as our rumps are 
bare. It would be no bad miniſterial manœuvre, while the crown is 
ſo liberal of its favours, to exchange this poſterior honour for the 


petty moiety of our liberty ſtill left us, Fox this, thanks to the pro- 


pitious induſtry of our great financier, and all his various gangs of 
official extortioners, we are now in a very fair way; then it may be 
ſuppoſed, we ſhall no longer take our model from the pig but the 
monkey, whoſe tail is infinitely more flowing and degagee. Perhaps 
too they may replace it on its ancient ſtation at the oppoſite extremity, 
to ſerve at once for a contraſt and plaything to its rival the head 

The objeCions to the renewal of the human tail are too frivolous 
to merit a ſerious refutation. It has been ſaid, a tail would tly 
diminiſh our military genius, as in a retreat it might afford a handle 
to the enemy, by which to lay hold of our ſoldiers. I am aware how 
much the gentlemen of the army may be-ftartled by this circum- 
ſtance : and ill would it become me to impede the preſent faſhionable 
dexterity in getting away from the republican monſieurs; though, 
had my ſyſtem taken place before the 24th of July, 1779, Keppel 
would have eſcaped a very malicious profecution, a great naval lord 
an indubitable blot on his official character, the navy much diffention 
and diſguſt, the nation juſt and laſting offence, and a certain hoſpital 
a moſt 1gnominious governor : ſo that, on ſecond thoughts, were all 
cowards furniſhed with tails, they would not ſo eternally, as with us, 
juſtle the brave and honourable in their e and preferment. 

I ſhall have done with remarking, that the preſent poſition of the 
tail is for many reaſons appoſite enough. There are who conſider 
theſe excreſcences of the head as ſuckers, which draw the nouriſh- 
ment from the ſtock, and muſt be cut off before we can expect any 
fruit. They ſay, an head ſo apt to ſhoot out into ſuperfluities, ſel- 
dom produces any thing of more importance, and bring the cenſure 
denounced by the church of Rome on thoſe who devote themſelves 
to ſtudy, in ſupport of their opinion. But this I look on as a preju- 
dice, and much of a piece with the advice of the monk who directed 
the amputation of one arm that the other might grow the ſtronger. 
Jam rather inclined to think, that the ſoil muſt be rich, where the 
young ſprouts acquire ſuch an amazing ſize in ſo ſhort a time; and 
have not a doubt but the luxuriance of the outward indicates the 
&:tility of the inward man.— l believe that no animal, except man, 
would be ſo mad as to deprive himſelf of a tail, where nature had 
given him one, or the materials to make one. : | 


Ou 1 ART on. SWIMMING: 


S ſwimming is not natural to man, it is evident that at ſome period 

it muſt have been unknown among the human race. Neverthe- 

leſs there are no accounts of its origin to be found in the hiſtory of 
any nation; nor are there any nations ſo barbarous but that the art 
of iwimming is known among them, and that in greater perfection than 
among civilized people. It is probable, therefore, that the art, 
though not abſolutely natural, will always be acquired by people in a 
lavage ſtate from imitating the brute animals, moſt of which ſwim 
naturally. Indeed fo much does this appear to be the caſe, that very 
expert ſwimmers have recommended it to thoſe who wiſhed to learn 
thc art, to keep ſome frogs in a tub of water conſtantly beſide them, 
Vor. III. No. 37. „ and 
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and to imitate the motions by which they move through that element, 
— The, theory of ſwimming depends upon one very ümple principle; 
namely, that, if a force is applied to any body, it will always move 
towards that ſide where there is the leaſt reſiſtance. Thus, if a per- 
ſon ſtanding in a boat puſhes with a pole againſt the ſide or any other 
part of the veſſel in which he ſtands, no motion will enſue ; for, as 
much as he N in one direction with the pole, juſt ſo much does 
the action of his feet, on which the preſſure of the pole muſt ulti- 
mately reſt, puſh the veſſel the other way: but if, inſtead of the ſide 
of the veſſel, he puſhes the pole againſt the ſhore, then only one force 
acts upon it, namely that of the feet; which being reſiſted only by 
the fluid water, the boat begins to move from the ſhore. Now the 
very ſame thing takes place in ſwimming, whether the animal be 
man, quadruped, bird, or fiſh. If we conſider the matter ſimply, we 
may ſuppoſe an animal in ſuch a fituation that it could not poſſibly. 
ſwim : thus, if we cut off the fins and tail of a fiſh, it will indeed 
float in conſequence of being ſpecifically lighter than the water, but 
cannot make any progreſſive motion, or at leaſt but very little, in 
conſequence of wriggling its body; but, if we allow it to keep any 
of its fins, by ſtriking them againſt the water in any direction, the 
body moves the contrary way, juſt as a boat moves the contrary way. 
to that in which the oars ſtrike the water, It is true, that, as the boat 
is but partly immerged in the water, the reſiſtance is comparatively 
leſs than when a frog or even any other quadruped ſwims; but a boat 
could certainly be rowed with oars though it was totally immerged in 
water, only with leſs velocity than when it is not. When a man 
ſwims, he in like manner ſtrikes the water with his hands, arms, and 
feet ; in conſequence of which the body moves in a direction contrary 
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to the (troke. Upon this principle, and on this only, a man may ei- 
ther aſcend, deſcend, or move obliquely, in any poſſible direction in 
the water. One would think, indeed, that, as the 8 of a man's 


arms and legs is but ſmall, he could make but very little way by any 
ſtroke he could give the water, conſidering the fluidity of that element. 
Nevertheleſs it is incredible what expert ſwimmers will perform in 
this way: of which Mr. Forſter gives a moſt remarkable inſtance in 
the inhabitants of Otaheite ; whoſe agility, he tells us, was ſuch, that, 
when a nail was thrown overboard, they would jump after it into the 

lea, and never fail to catch it before it came to the bottom. 
As to the practice of ſwimmipg, there are but few. directions 
which can be given. The great obſtacle is the natural dread which 
FO have of being drowned ; and this it is impoſſible to overcome 
y any thing but accuitoming ourſelves to £0 into the water. With 
regard to the real danger of being drowned, it is but little; and on 
innumerable occaſions ariſes entirely from the terror above-mentioned, 

as will appear from the following obſervations by Dr. Franklin. 
«1ſt, That, tho? the legs, arms, and head, of a human body, being 
ſolid parts, are ſpecifically ſomewhat heavier than freſh water, yet 
the trunk, particularly the upper part, from its hollownels, 1s ſo 
much lighter than water, as that the whole of the body, taken toge- 
ther, is too light to fink wholly -under water, but ſome part will re- 
main above until the lungs become filled with water ; which happens 
from drawing water into them inſtead of air, when a perſon in the 
fright attempts breathing while the mouth and noſtrils are under Ma- 
ter. adly, I hat the legs and arms are ſpecifically lighter than _ 
8 | aner, 
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water, and will be ſupported by it; ſo that a human body would not 
ſink in ſalt-water though the lungs were filled as above, but from 
the greater ſpecific gravity of the head. zdly, That therefore a per- 
ſon throwing himſelf on his back in ſalt-water, and extending his 
arms, may eaſily lie ſo as to keep his mouth and noſtrils free for 
breathing ; and by a ſmall motion of his hands may prevent turning, 
if he ſh6uld perceive any tendency to it. 4thly, That in freſh water, 
if a man throws himſelf on his back near the ſurface, he cannot long 
continue in that ſituation, but by a proper action of his hands on the 
water. If he uſes no ſuch action, the legs and lower part of the body 
will gradually ſink till he comes into an upright, poſition ; in which 
he will continue ſuſpended, the hollow of the breaſt keeping the head 
up oft. 5thly, But if in this erect poſition the head is kept up- 
right above the ſhoulders, as when we ſtand on the ground, the im- 
merſion will, by the weight of that part of the head that is out of 
the water, reach above the mouth and noſtrils, perhaps a little above 
the eyes; ſo that a man cannot long remain ſalpended in water with 

his head in that poſition. 6thly, The body continued ſuſpended as 
before, and upright, if the head be leaned quite back, ſo that the 
face looks upwards, all the back part of the head een then under 
water, and its weight conſequently in a great meaſure ſupport- 
ed by it, the face will remain above water quite free for breathing, 
will rife an inch higher every inſpiration, and fink as much every ex- 
piration, but never ſo low as that the water may come over the mouth. 
7thly, If therefore a perſon unacquainted with ſwimming, and falling 

accidentally into the water, could have preſence of mind ſufficient to 
avoid ſtruggling and plunging, and to let the body take this natural 
ene. he might continue Jong ſafe from drowning, till perhaps 

elp would come; for as to clothes, their additional weight while 
immerſed is very inconfiderable, the water ſupporting it ; though 


19x | 


when he comes out of the water, he would find them very heavy 


indeed,” 


The method of learning to ſwim is as follows : The perſon muſt 
walk into water ſo deep that it will reach to the breaſt. He 1s then 
to lie down gently on the belly, keeping the head and neck perfectly 
upright, the breaſt advancing forward, the thorax inflated, and the 
back bent; then withdrawing the legs from the bottom, and ftretch- 
ing them out, ſtrike the arms forward in uniſon with the legs. Swim- 
ming on the back is ſomewhat ſimilar to that on the belly; but with 
this difference, that although the legs are employed to move the body 
forwards, the arms are generally unemployed, and the progreſſive 
motion is derived from the movement of the legs. In diving, a 

erſon muſt cloſe his hands together, and, preſſing his chin upon his 


reaſt, make an exertion to bend with force forwards. While in that 


poſition, he muſt continue to move with rapidity under the ſurface; 
and, whenever he chooſes to return to his former ſituation, he has no- 


thing to do but bend back his head, and he will immediately return 


to the ſurface. 


It 18 very common for novices in the art of ſwimming to make uſe 
of corks or bladders to afliſt in keeping the body above water. Some 
have utterly condemned the uſe of theſe ; however, Dr. Franklin al- 
lows that they may be of ſervice for ſupporting the body while one 
is learning what is called the ſtroke, or that manner of drawing in and 
{triking out the hands and feet that is neceſſary to produce progreſlirve 

2 2 motion. 
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motion. But (ſays he) you will be no ſwimmer till you can place 
confidence in the power of the water to ſupport you: I would there. 
. fore adviſe the acquiring that confidence in the firit place, eſpecially 
as I haye known ſeveral who, by a little of the practice neceſſary for 
x Imp purpoſe, have inſenſibly acquired the ſtroke, taught as it were 
nature. 1 
| of The practice I mean is this: Chooſing a place where the water 
_ deepens gradually, walk coolly into it till it is up to your breaſt; then 
turn round your face to the ſhore, and throw an egg into the water, 
between you, and the ſhore ; it will ſink to the bottom, and be eaſily 
| ſeen there, if the water is clear. It muſt lie in the water ſo deep as 
that you cannot reach it to take it up but by diving for it. To en- 
courage yourſelf in order to do this, reflect that your progreſs will 
be from deeper to ſhallower water ; and that at any time. you may, 
by bringing your legs under you, and ſtanding on the bottom, raiſe 
your head far above the water: then plunge under it with your eyes 
open, throwing yourſelf towards the egg, and endeavouring, by the 
action of your hands and feet againſt the water, to get oma till 
within reach of it. In this attempt you will-find that the water buoys 
'you up againſt your inclination ; that it is not ſo eaſy a thing to ſink 
as you imagined ; that you cannot but by active force get down to the 
egg. Thus you feel the power of the water to ſupport you, and learn 
to confide in that power; while your endeavours to overcome it, and 
to reach the egg, teach you the manner of acting on the water with 
. your feet and hands; which action is afterwards uſed in ſwimming, to 
ſupport your head higher above water, or to go forward through it.“ 
As ſwimming is a healthy exerciſe and a pleaſant amuſement, and 
as a dexterity in it may frequently put it in a man's power to ſave his 
own life and the lives of his fellow-creatures, perhaps of his deareſt 
friends, it can neither be uſeleſs nor unintereſting to conſider a few of 
the evolutions which a ſwimmer muſt be maſter of, that he may move 
in any direction without difficulty, without danger, and without be- 
ing unneceſſarily fatigued. There are ſeveral different ways of turn» 
ing one's ſelf in ſwimming. You may do it in this way: turn the palm 
of the right hand outwards, extend the arm in the ſame manner, and 
make a contrary movement with the left hand and left arm ; then, by 
a gradual motion, incline your head and whole body to the left ſide, 
and the evolution will be finiſhed. There is another way which is 
eaſier ſtill: bend your head and body towards that fide to which you 
are going to turn. *If you wiſh to turn to the left, incline the thumb 
and the right hand towards the bottom, bend the fingers of the right 
hand, ftretch it out, and ule it for driving away the water ſidewiſe, 
or, which is the ſame thing, for puſhing yourſelf the contrary w 
At the ſame time, with your left hand, the fingers being cloſe, 
puſh the water behind you, and all at once turn your body and your 
face to the left, and the manoeuvre will be accompliſhed, If you 
wiſh to turn to the right, you muſt do with your right hand what you 
did with your left, and with your left what you did with your right. 
You muſt be careful when turning yourſelf never'to ſtretch out your 
legs, and be ſure that the water be ſo deep that you be in no danger 
of hurting yourſelf, . | 
When you are ſwimming on your belly, -and wiſh to turn on your 
back, draw your feet in quickly, and throw them before you; ſtretch 


out your hands behind you, and keep your body firm and _— 
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When. you wiſh to turn from ſwimming on your back, fold your feet 
at once under your body as if you were throwing them to the bottom, 
and at the ſame inſtant dart your body forwards, that you may fall up. 
on your belly. NT es : MY 

In ſwimming, the eyes ought to be turned towards heaven. This 


is a moſt important rule, and to the neglect of it many of the accidents 


which befal ſwimmers are owing. For, when they bend their eyes 
downwards, they inſenſibly bend their head too, and thus the mouth, 
being too deep in the water, may admit a quantity of it in break- 
ing; beſides, the more the body is ſtretched, it covers a greater part 
of the ſurface of the water, and conſequently its ſpecific gravity is 
leſs. Any perſon who will make the experiment will find it impol- 


(ible to dive while he keeps his head erect and his eyes fixed on the 


heavens. | | 
An intereſting queſtion occurs here, which deſerves to be conſidered. 
Since the body, when ſpread upon the ſurface, can be ſupported with 
ſo little exertion, and frequently without any at all, as in ſwimmin 
on the back, how comes it to paſs that a perſon when drowned ſinks 
and frequently riſes again ſome time afterwards ? The reaſon is this : 
in the act of drowning, the lungs are filled with water, and conſe, 
quently the body, being ſpecifically heavier, ſinks. It is well known 
that the human body contains a great quantity of air: this air is at 
firit compreſſed by the water; and while this is the caſe the body re- 
mains at the bottom: but, as ſoon as the air by its elaſticity endea- 
vours to diſengage itſelf from the compreſſion, the body is ſwelled 
and expanded, becomes ſpecifically lighter than the water, and con- 
ſequently riſes to the top. Coe | ; 

The eaſieſt poſture in ſwimming is lying on the back. When you 
wiſh to ſwim in this poſture, lay yourſelt ſoftly on your back, and 
raiſe your breaſt to the ſurface of the water, keeping your body ex- 
tended in the ſame line. Put your hands eaſily over the upper part of 
your thighs, and throw out yaur legs and draw them in alternately, 
keeping them within two feet of the ſurface, In this way you may 
advance in any direction you pleaſe. You may perhaps not like hav. 
ing ſo much of your head under water : there is however no way of 
ſwimming ſo eaſy, ſo ſafe, and ſo little fatiguing. If you wiſh to 
ſwim with great rapidity, you may uſe your arms as well as your feet; 
and you will find this the eaſieſt way of breaking the force ot the waves. 
In ſwimming on the back, one may advance forward as well as back 
ward. For this purpoſe the body muſt be kept ſtraight and extended ; 
the breaſt inflated, ſo that the hollow of the back may aſſume a ſemi- 
circular form. The hands muſt recline over the upper parts of the 
thighs. It is alſo neceſſary to raiſe the legs one after another, and 
draw them in ſtrongly towards the hams, and then leave them ſuſ- 
pended in the water. This way of ſwimming is not only pleaſant, but 
may ſerve to reſt you when fatigued. 75 

When you are tired of ſwimming on your back and belly, you may 
ſwim on one ſide. When you with to do this, fink a little your left 
fide and raiſe your right; you will immediately find yourſelf on your 
left fide. Move then your left hand without either raiſing or Gnkin 
it; you have only to ſtretch it and draw it back, as in a ſtraight line, 
on the ſurface of the water. Independent of the pleaſure which this 
kind of motion will give you, you will have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
both ſides of the river, It is poſſible to ſwim on the belly without 
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f the aſſiſtance of the hands. For this purpoſe you muſt keep your 
9 - breaſt ere&, your neck ſtraight, and fix your hands behind your head, 
or upon your back, while you move forward by employing your feet; 
this way is not without its advantages. It is an excellent reſource 
when the arms are ſeized with a cramp, or with any indiſpoſition 
which makes it painful to exert them. This in ſome caſes may be 
preferable to ſwimming on the back; for, while in that attitude, one 
cannot ſee before them without turning every inſtant. If one of your 
* legs be ſeized with a cramp, take hold of it with the hand oppoſite 
to it, and uſe the other hand and leg to advance or ſupport yourſelf, 
A very ancient and graceful mode of ſwimming is that of ſwimming 
with the hands joined. When you wiſh to put this in practice, join your 
hands, keeping the thumbs and fingers towards heaven, ſo that they 
may appear above the water; then draw them back and puſh them 
forwards alternately from your breaſt. This method of ſwimming 
may be uſeful in ſeveral circumſtances, but above all, if you are en- 
tangled with graſs or weeds, your hands will then open a paſſage for 
ou. As a perſon may ſometimes have occaſion to carry ſomething 
in his hand in ſwimming, which he is anxious to proven from the 
water, he may ſwim eaſily with one hand and hold a parcel in the 
other, as Cæſar ſwam with his Commentaries at Alexandria; or one 
may ſwim with both hands elevated. To perform this well, the ſwim- 
mer muſt raiſe his breaſt, and keep it as much inflated as he can, at 
the ſame time that he ſupports the arms above the water. It muſt 
not be concealed, that this method of ſwimming 1s attended with ſome 
danger to one who is not dextrous at the art; for if one ſhould im- 
prudently draw in his breaſt, when his arms are raiſed, he would im- 
1 | mediately ſink to the bottom. 0 ö 
14 Ry Every one knows that when a man plunges into the water, and 
4.1 when he has reached the bottom, he has nothing to do but to give a 
f ſmall ſtroke with his foot againſt the ground, in order to riſe; but 
an experienced ſwimmer, if he miſſes the ground, has recourſe to ano- 
ther expedient, which is very pretty, and which has not been conſi- 
dered with ſufficient attention. We ſuppoſe him at a conſiderable depth 
when he perceives that he cannot reach the bottom. In ſuch a caſe, 
he firſt puts his hands before his face, at the height of his forehead, 
with the palms turned outwardly ; then, holding the fore part of his 
arm vertically, he makes them move backwards and forwards from 
right to left; that is to ſay, theſe two parts of his arms, having the 
elbow as a kind of pivot, deſcribe very quickly, both the hands being 
open, and the fingers joined, two ſmall portions of a circle before the 
forehead, as if he would make the water retire, which he in fact does; 
and, from theſe ſtrokes given to the water, there reſults an obliq 
force, one part of which carries the ſwimmer upwards. 5 
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On SYMPATHY. 


8 is the quality of being affected by the affection of 
another; and may ſubſiſt either between different perſons or 
bodies, or between different parts of the ſame body. It is either ſimi- 
lar or diſſimilar; ſimilar, when the affection or action in the ſympa- 
1 thiſer is ſimilar to the affection or action in the ſympathant; and dif- 
1 ſimilar when thoſe are different. -Symphathy, too, is often an imi- 
my 6 tative faculty, ſometimes involuntary, "= Libs. without n 

. nels : 
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neſs: thus we yawn when we ſee others yawn, and are made to laugh 
by the laughing of another. Sympathy, according to Dr. Jackſon, re- 
lates to the operations of the affections of the mind, to the operations 
of the imagination, and to the affections of the external ſenſes. 

1. The paſſions and affections of the mind produce in the body dif- 
ferent ſenſations and impreſſions, and, as ſympathies of conſciouſneſs, 
determine in general the ſpirits to thoſe parts which labour moſt, or 
are moſt apt to be affected. Thus fear and anger determine to the 
heart; luſt to the eyes, &c. joy, pity, wonder, and the like, to the 
head. The affections of the mind of one perſon will often work upon 
the ſpirits of many. Thus whole companies are ſometimes diſpoſed 
to be ſad and melancholy, or merry and jovial, when any one is pre- 

ſent much inclined to either of thoſe ftates of mind; and it has been 
obſerved, that old people, who have loved the company of the young 
and have been converſant continually with them, have generally lived 
long. But young people. muſt not conclude. from this, that the com- 
pany and converſation of the grave and old will operate upon the living 
and ſenſitive principle, through the affections of their mind, and diſ- 
poſe them to be ſhort-lived. On the contrary, 4 thus improving 
their underſtanding, they will be more enabled to fortify their conſti- 
tution and reſiſt the ravages of youthful indulgence. It may alſo be 
further obſerved, that thoſe tender ſympathetic affections which lay 
hold of the mind, at the repreſentation of theatrical performances, 


originate from the ſame principle, while they are to be conſidered as 


the ſureſt teſt of juſt execution in the actor, and of the expreſſive lan- 
guage of the author. Indeed all ſtage- effect depends on ſympathy. 
It has been ſaid, that the paſſions of the mind are occaſionally in- 
tectious, particularly ſome of them. Thus fear and ſhame are ſome- 
times very ſuddenly ſo. We frequently may have occaſion to ſee, 
that the ſtarting of one will make another ready to ſtart. Again, when 
one man is out of countenance in company, others will often bluſh in 
his behalf. However, the ſerious paſſions may ſurely be ſo under the 
controul of reaſon as to reſiſt infection, whatever may be the cafe of 
temporary, muſcular, or nervous, attraction. | | 

Dr. Johnſon is inclined to think, that a connection between the af- 
fections and ſenſations of the female mind and uterus, is very mate- 
rally concerned in the proceſs of generation, and probably can alone 
give efficacy to thoſe actions and impreſſions ſubſervient to conception, 

through the ſympathizing affections of the mind. But this is a ſub- 
ject of which we know fo little, that the ſpeculations of even the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed philoſophers reſpecting it have been nothing but the wild 
ravings of imagination. With reſpect to the depravity and force of 
the imagination in the production of ſympathies, they always operate 
moſt upon * weak minds and ſpirits, and therefore moſt on women, 
ſuperſtitious and fearful perſons, ſick people, children, and young 
creatures.” „Their effects, however, ſometimes fail to appear, be- 
cauſe they are encountered and overcome by the mind a_ ſpirit be- 
tore they work any manifeſt effects. Such effects are obviated upon 
the ſame principle which eſtabliſhes the prevention of bodily diſeaſe : 
tor, in infection and contagion from body to body (as, for example, du- 
ring the plague), the miaſma may be received; but, from the ſtrength 
and good diſpolition of the body, it is expelled and wrought out be- 
tore it has had ſufficient time to form the diſeaſe. It has been faid, 
aud many are of the opinion, that the force of imagination doth often 


forward 
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forward the end propoſed. Thus, for inſtance, it has been put'as 4 
queſtion, ** Whether a man, when he conſtantly and ſtrongly believes 
that ſuch a thing ſhall be (as that ſuch a one will love him, and the 
Uke), helps any thing to the effecting the thing deſired ?” Certainly 
not in the manner which has been advanced, namely * by a ſecret ope- 
ration on the ſpirit of another.“ If he ſucceeds, it is either becauſe he 
perſevered, or becauſe his perſeverance and earneſtneſs (and not any 
occult operation) makes him at length be attended to. There is not 
# doubt but the force of imagination often gives energy to our actions. 
It may, however, unleſs we are much on our guard, eaſily draw us 
aſide from reaſon. It has been the tree which has yielded the fruits 
of ſuperſtition in former times, and which has often fed the human 
mind with the molt extravagant notions of ſympathy. Sympathies of 
this kind, ſuch as the power of charms, wie the like, are now pretty 
generally exploded. 

3. The hve ſenſes, hearing, taſting, ſmelling, feeling, and ſeeing, 
are conſcious of a ſympathetic impreſſion from odious objects. 
diſagreeable ſound will ſet the teeth on edge, and make all the bod 
ſhiver. The ſwallowing of a nauſeous medicine will be attended wit 
a ſhaking of the head and neck. Diſagreeable ſmells produce nearly 
the ſame ettect, which are leſs perceived, becauſe there is a remedy 
at hand by ſtopping the noſe. If you come ſuddenly out of the fun 
into the hade, the ſenſe of feeling is diſturbed by a chillineſs or 
ſhivering of the whole body. And even ſudden darkneſs produces a 
propenſity to ſhivering. There is a very apparent rea ſon why a ſym- 
pathy ſhould take place between the eyes. Hence their motions are 
fynchronous. It may be faid, that cuſtom and habit diſpoſe the eyes 
to move one and the ſame way; „for, when one eye moveth towards 
the noſe, the other eye moveth from the noſe. Though the eyes are 
by nature ern to move in concert, cuſtom will, however, deſtroy 
this natural concert, and produce the contrary effect. Thus ſome 
people can ſquint when they will. Dr. Jackſon therefore gives this 
caution to mothers and nurſes : “ Let them not ſufter infants to fit 
with a candle placed behind them; for both their eyes be diſpoſed to 
move outwards, as affecting to ſee the light of the candle; which 
may bring on the habit of ſquinting.”—It appears as a quality in the 
ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing, “ that the inſtrument of each ſeparate 
fenſe has a ſympathy and ſimilitude to that which giveth the reflec- 
tion.“ Thus it has been obſerved, * that the eye will ſympathize 
with a cryſtal glaſs or water, and the ear with caves and ſuch hollow 
places as are ſuited to report echo.” 

Sympathies have been compared to uniſons of ſound in muſic. Uni- 
ſons of ſound produce agreeable ſympathetic feelings. All concords 
and diſcords of muſic are (no doubt) ſympathies and antipathies of 
found. Moreover, “ they are ſaid to work as well by report» ſound 
as by motion.” The molt agreeable as well as odious objec*S9þerate 
in a ſecondary way, in producing thoſe ſympathetic impreſſions and 
actions which they commonly give riſe to. An increaſed ſecretion of 
ſaliva often takes place at the ſight of a favourite diſh ; and the run- 
ning of water from a bottle, or otherwiſe, will ſometimes affect in- 
dividuals of a particular temperament with an involuntary propenſity 
do void urine. ; | | 

Many have attempted to account for the remarkable ſympathy 


which takes place between parts of the body ſeemingly , 
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8+;rh cach other; but as theſe attempts are merely conjectures, with- 
Hut any ſolid principles to reſt on, we paſs them over as the dreams 
of ingenious men. It would be fortunate for ſcience, if men would, 
confine themſelves to thoſe ſubjects which can be known, and never 
draw concluſians till they have eſtabliſhed principles. s 


On THE PAIRING or BIRDS. 


f inſtinct of pairing is beſtowed on every ſpecies of animals to 
which it is neceſſary for rearing their young; and on no other ſpe- 
cies. All wild birds pair; but with a remarkable difference between 
ſuch as place their neſts on trees and ſuch as place them on the ground. 
The young of the former, being hatched blind, and without feathers, 
require the nurſing care of both parents till they be able to ly. The 
male feeds his mate on the neſt, and cheers her with a ſang. As ſoon 
as the ng are hatched, . ſinging yields to a more neceſſary occupa- 
tion, that of providing food far a numerous iſſue ; a taſk that requires 
both parents. | 

Eagles and ather birds of prey build on trees, or on other inacceſ- 
ſible ſpots. They not only pair, but continue in pairs all the year 
round; and the ſame pair procreates year after year. This at leaſt is 
the caſe of eagles: the male and female hunt together, unleſs during 
incubation, at which time the female is fed by the male. A greater 
number than a ſingle pair are never ſeen in company. Gregarious birds 
pair, in order probably to prevent diſcard in a ſociety canfined.to a 
narrow ſpace. This is the caſe particularly of pigeons and rooks. The 
male and female fit on the eggs alternately, and divide the care of 

teeding their young, 1 n 

Partridges, plovers, pheaſants, ſea-fowl, grouſe, and other kinds 
that place their neſts on the ground, have the inſtinct of pairing ; but 
diſfer from ſuch as build on trees in the following particular, that, af- 
ter the female is impregnated, ſhe completes her taſk without needin 
any help from the male. Retiring from him, ſhe chooſes a ſafe ſpot 
tor her neſt, where ſhe can find plenty of worms and graſs-ſeed at 
hand; and her young, as ſoon as hatched, take foot, and ſeek food 
for themſelves. The only remaining duty incumbent on the dam is, 
to lead them to proper places for food, and to call them together when 
danger impends. Sgme males, provoked at thedeſertion of their mates 

break the eggs if they ſtumble on them. Eider ducks pair like othe r 
birds that place their neſts on the ground; and the female finiſhes he 
neſt with down plucked from her own breaſt. If the neſt be deſ- 
troyed for the down, which is remarkably warm and elaſtic, ſhe makes 
another neſt as before. If the is robbed a ſecond time, ſhe makes a 
third neſt; but,the male furniſhes the down. A lady of ſpirit ob- 
ſerved, that the eider duck may give a leſſon to many a married wo- 

man, who is more diſpoſed to Leh her huſband than herſelf. The 

black game never pair; in ſpring, the cock onan eminence crows, and 

_ his wings; and all the females within hearing inſtantly reſort to 
* N Ars 
_ Pairing birds, excepting thoſe of prey, flock together in February, 
in order to chooſe their mates. They ſoon diſperſe; and are not ſeen 
«fterwards but in pairs. Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that ſeed 
vn graſs. To ſuch it would be uſeleſs; as the female gives ſuck to 
her young while ſhe herſelf is feeding. If M. Buffon deſerves gre- 
Por. III. No. 37, A a 0 *. dit, 
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faſt by pairing, as to prove troubleſome neighbours to the human race. 


| by Scheffer, Hevelius, Derham, Klein, Ellis, Linnæus, Kalm: 


is eſtabliſhed upon ſuch evidence as ſo curious a ſubject requires, and 


f 
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dit, the roe-deer are an exception. They pair, though they feed 68 
graſs, and have but one litter in a year. Beaſts of prey, ſuch as lions, 
tygers, wolves, pair not. The female is left to ſhift for herfelf and 
or her young ; which is a laborious taſk, and often fo unſucceſsful ag 
to ſhorten the life of many of them. Pairing is eſſential to birds of 
Preys becauſe incubation leaves the female no ſufficient time to hunt 
or food. Pairing is not neceſſary to beaſts of prey, becauſe their you 
can bear a long faſt. Another reaſon is, that they would multiply fa 


Among animals that pair not, males fight deſperately about a fe. 
male. Such a battle among horned cattle is finely defcribed by Lu- 
cretius. Nor is it unuſual for ſeven or eight lions to wage bloody 
war for a ſingle female. The ſame reaſon that makes pairing neceſ- 
tary for gregarious birds, obtains with reſpect to gregarious quadru- 
peds ; thoſe eſpecially who ſtore up food tor the winter, and duri 
that ſeaſon live in common. Diſcord among ſuch would be — 
with worſe conſequenees than even among lions and bulls, who are 
not confined to one place. The beavers, with reſpect to pairing, re. 
ſemble birds that place their neſts on the ground. As ſoon as the 
young are produced, the males abandon their ſtock of food to their 
mates, and live at large ; but return frequently to viſit them while 
they are ſuckling their young. Hedgehogs pair, as well as ſeveral of 
the ney keg. We are not ſufficiently acquainted with the natu. 
ral hiſtory and economy of theſe, animals; but it would appear that 
the young require the nurſing-care of both parents. Seals have a 
fingular economy. Polygamy ſeems to be a law of nature among them, 
as a male aſſociates with ſeveral females. The ſea- turtle has no oc- 
Caſion to pair, as the female concludes her taſk by laying her eggs in 
the 3 The young are hatched by the ſun, and unmediately crawl 
&@ the ſea. 


On the MIGRATION and TORPID STATE of SWALLOWS. 


ONCERNING this bird, one curious queſtion ariſes, which has 
never yet been completely anſwered: What becomes of it in 

the winter? Upon this ſubje& there are three opinions. Some ſay 
that it migrates to a warmer climate; ſome, that it retires to hollow 
trees and caverns, where it lies in a torpid ſtate ; and others have af- 
firmed, that it lies in the ſame ſtate in the bottom of lakes and under 
the ice. The firſt opinion is ſupported by Marſigh, Ray, Willoughby, 
Cateſby, Reaumur, Adanſon, Buffon, &c. The firſt and ſecond opt- 
nions are both adopted by Pennant and White. The third is ſanctio 


the ſecond and third have been ſtrongly defended by the Hon. Daines 

Barrington. Z 
Though we cannet help giving a preference to that opinion which 

appears the moſt probable, yet we do not think that any one of them 


as the advanced ſtate of natural hiſtory would lead us to expect. We 
ſhall therefore ſtate the arguments upon which each opinion is fon 
as fairly and diſtinctly as we can, and as often as poſſible in the very 
words of their reſpective advocates. By doing ſo, we ſhall place the 
whole ſubject — the eyes of our readers, who will thus have an 
opportunity of examining it attentively, and of making ſuch — 2 
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vations and experiments as may lead to the truth. Thoſe who aſſert 
that the ſwallow migrates to a warmer country in winter, argue in 
this manner : That may birds migrate, is a fact fully waſh the 
obſervations of natural hiſtorians. Is it not more probable, there - 
fore, that ſwallows, which, diſappear regularly every ſeaſon, retire to 
ſome other country, than that they lie in a ſtate of torpor in caverns 
or lakes ? But this opinion does not reſt on probability, it is founded 
on facts. We often fee them collected in great flocks on churches, 
rocks, and trees, about the time when they annually diſappear. The 
direction of their flight has been obſerved to be ſouthward, Mr. 
White, the ingenious hiftorian of Selborne, travelling near the coaſt 
of the Britiſh Channel one morning early, ſaw a flock of ſwallows 
take their departure. At the beginning of his journey he was envi- 
roned with a thick fog; but on a large wild heath the miſt began to 
break, and difcovered to him numberleſs ſwallows, chaftered on the 
ſtanding buſhes, as if they had rooſted there : as ſoon as the ſun burſt 
out, they were inſtantly on wing, and with an eaſy and placid flight 
procceded towards the ſea. After this he ſaw no more flocks, only 
now and then a ſtraggler. 

Mr. Laſkey of Exeter obſerved attentively the direction which a 
flock of ſwallows took in the autumn of 1793. On the 22d of Sept. 
about ſeven o'clock in the morning, the wind being eaſterly, accom- 
panied with a cold drizzling rain, Mr. Laſkey's houfe was entirely 
covered with houſe-ſwallows. At intervals large flocks arrived and 
Joined the main body, and at their arrival an unuſual chirping com- 
menced. The appearance of the whole company was ſo lethargic, 
that he found it an eaſy matter to catch a conſiderable number of my | 
which he kept in a room all that day. By heating the room they a 
revived: he opened four of them, and found their ſtomachs quite full. 
The main body occupied the houſe-top all day, except for two hours. 
About half an hour after nine on the morning of the 23d, there was a 
great commotion, with very loud chirping ; and, within a few minutes 
atter, the whole multitude took their flight, in a direct. ſouth-caſt 
direction, having aſcended to a great height in the atmoſphere. He 
let go the birds which he had caught, at certain intervals till four 
o'clock, and they all flew towards the ſame quarter. 

Not only has the direction of their flight been obſerved, but they 
have alſo been found on their paſſage at a great diſtance from land. 
Mr. Adanſon informs us, that about 5o leagues from the coaſt of 
Senegal four ſwallows ſettled upon the ſhip on the 6th of October; 
that theſe birds were taken; and that he knew them to be European 
ſwallows, which, he conjectures, were returning to the coaſt of Africa. 
Sir Charles Wager's authority may alſo be appealed to: “ Returning 
home (ſays he) in the ſpring of the year, as I came into ſoundings in 
our channel, a great flock of ſwallows came and ſettled on all my rig- 
ging; every rope was covered, they hung on one another like a ſwarm 
of bees; the decks and carving were filled with them. They ſeemed 
almoſt famiſhed and ſpent, and were only feathers and bones; but, 
being recruited with a night's reſt, took theix flight in the morning.” 
This vaſt fatigue proves that their journey muſt have been very great, 
conſidering the amazing ſwiftneſs of theſe birds: in all probability 
they had croſſed the Atlantic ocean, and were returning from the 
heres of Senegal, or other parts of Africa; ſo that this account, from 
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that moſt able and honeſt ſeaman, confirms the later information of 
Mr. Adanſon. a | _ 8 

Mr. Kalm, who is an advocate for the opinion that ſwallows lie 
immerſed in lakes during the winter, acknowledges, that in 8 
the Atlantic from Europe a ſwallow lighted on the ſhip on the 2d o 
September, when it had paſſed only two-thirds of the ocean. Since; 
therefore, ſwallows have been ſeen afſembled in great flocks in au- 
tumn flying off in company towards ſouthern climes, ſince they have 
been found both in their paſſage from Europe and returning agaity 
Can there be any doubt of their annual migration ? H 

The ſecond notion (ſays Mr. Pennant) has great antiquity on its ſide, 
Ariſtotle and Pliny give it as their belief, that ſwallows do not re- 
move very far from their ſummer habitation, but winter in the hol- 
lows of rocks, and during that time loſe their feathers. The former 
part of their opinion has been adopted by ſeveral ingenious men; and 
of late ſeveral proofs have been brought bf ſome ſpecies, at leaſt 
having been diſcovered in a torpid ſtate. Mr. Collipſon favoured us 
with the evidence of three gentlemen; ey2-witneſſes to numbers of 
ſand-martins being drawn out of a cliff on the Rhine, in the month 
of March 1762. And the Hon. Danies Barrington communicated to 
us the following fact, on the authority of the late Lord Belhaven: 
That nombers of ſwallows have been found in old dry walls and 
in ſfand-hills near his lordſhip's ſeat in Eaſt Lothian; not once only, 

ut from year to year; and that when they were expoſed to the warmth 
of a fire they revived. We have alſo heard of the ſame annual dif- 
coveries near Morpeth in Northumberland, but cannot ſpeak of them 
with the ſame, aſſurance as the two former: neither in the two laft 
inſtances are we certain of the particular ſpecies. | . 

« Other witneſſes crowd on us to prove the reſidence of thoſe birds 
in a torpid ſtate during the ſevere ſeaſon. Firſt, In the chalky cliffs 
of Suſſex ; as was ſeen on the fall of a great fragment ſome years ago. 
Secondly, In a decayed hollow tree that was cut down, near Dolgelli, 
in Merionethſhire. Thirdly, In a cliff near Whitby, Yotkihite: 
where, on digging out a fox, whole buſhels of ſwallows were found 
in a torpid condition. And, laftly, The Reverend Mr. Conway, of 
Sychton, Flintſhire, was ſo obliging as to communicate the following 
fact: A few years ago, on looking down an old lead-mine in that 
county, he obſerved numbers of ſwallows chnging to the timbers of 
the ſhaft, ſeemingly afleep; and on flinging ſome gravel on them, 
they juſt moved, but never attempted to fly or change their place: 
this was between All Saints and Chriſtmas. Theſe are doubtleſs the 
lurking places of the later hatches, or of thoſe young birds which are 
art ee of diſtant migrations. There they continue infenfible and 
rigid; but like flies may ſometimes be re- animated by an unſeaſonable 
hot day in the midſt of winter; for very near Chriſtmas a few ap- 
peared on the moulding of a widow of Merton college, Oxford, in 
a remarkably warm nook, which permaturely ſet their blood in mo- 
tion, having the ſame effect as laying them before a fire at the ſame 
time of year. Others have been known to make this permature ap- 
pearance; but, as ſoon as the cold natural to the ſeaſon returns, they 
withdraw again to their former retreats. The above are circumſtances 
we cannot but aſſent to, though ſeemingly contradictory to the com- 
mon courfe'of nature in regard to other birds, We muſt, therefore, 
Ervide our belief relating to theſe two different opinions; = = 

clu 
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Elude, that one part of the ſwallow tribe migrate, and that bthers have 
their winter-quarters- near home. If it ſhould be demanded, why 
Twallows alone are found in a torpid ſtate, and not the other. many 
ſpecies of ſoft-billed birds, which likewiſe diſappear about the ſame 
time? reaſons might be aſſigned,” 

The third opinion we fhall ſtate and ſipport in the words of Mr. 
Kalm. Natural hiſtory (ſays he), as All other hiſtories, depends 
not always upon the intrinſic degree of probability, but upon facts 
founded on the teſtimony of people of noted veracity.—Swallows are 
ſeldom ſeen ſinking down into the water; ſwallows have no ſuch or- 
gans as frogs or lizards, which are torpid during winter; ergo, ſwal- 
ſows live not, nor cannot live, under water. This way of arguing, 
1 believe, would carry us, in a great many caſes, too far : for, though 
it is not clear to every one, it may however be true; and lizards and 
frogs are animals of a claſs widely different from that of birds, and 
muſt therefore of courſe have a different ſtructure; hence it is they 
are claſſed ſeparately. The bear and the marmot are in winter in a 
torpid ſtate : and have, however, no ſuch organs as lizards and frogs; 
and nobody doubts of their being, during ſome time, in the moſt ri. 
gid climates, in a torpid ſtate : for the Alpine nations hunt the mar- 
mots frequently by digging their holes up; and find them ſo torpid, 
that they cut their throats, . without their reviving or giving the leaſt 
lign of life during the operation; but when the torpid marmot is 
brought into a warm room, and | groom before the fire, it revives from 
its lethargy. The queſtion muft therefore be decided by facts; nor 
are theſe wanting here. Dr. Wallerius, the celebrated Swediſh 
chemiſt, informs us, That he has feen, more than once, ſwallows af- 
ſembling on a reed, till they were all immerſed and went to the bot= 
tom; this being preceded by a dirge of a quarter of an hour's length. 
He atteſts likewiſe, that he had ſeen a ſwallow canght during winter 
out of a lake with a net, drawn, as is common in northern countries, 
under the ice ; this bird was brought into a warm room, revived, 
fluttered about, and ſoon after died. CEL 
Mr. Kelin applied to many farmer-generals of the King of Pruſſia's 
domains, who had great lakes in their diſtricts, the fiſhery in them 
being a part of the revenue. In the winter the fiſhery thereon is the 
. molt conſiderable under the ice, with nets ſpreading more than two or 
three hundred fathoms, and they are often wound by fcrews and en- 
gines on account of their weight. All the people that were queſtioned 
made affidavits upon oath before the magiſtrates. Firſt, The mo- 
ther of the Connteſs Lehndorf ſaid, that ſhe had ſeen a bundle of 
!wallows brought from the Frifhe-Haff (a lake communicating with 
the Baltic at Pillaw), which, when brought into a moderately warm 
Toom, revived and fluttered about. Secondly, Count Schileben gave 
an inſtrument on ſtamped paper, importing, that by fiſhing on the 
lake belonging to his eſtate of Gerdauen in winter, he faw ſeveral. 
ſwallows caught in the net, one of which he took up in his hand, 

brought it into a warm room, where it lay about an hour, when it 
egan to ſtir, and half an hour after it flew about in the room. 
Thirdly, Farmer-general ( Amtman) Witkouſki made affidavit, that, 
in the year 1740, three ſwallows were brought up with the net in the 
great pond at Didlacken; in the year 1741 he got two ſwallows from 
Mother part of the pond, and took them home (they being all caught 
u his prefence) ; after an hour's ſpace they revived in a warm room: 
fluttered 
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Auttered about, and died in three hours after. Fourtbly, tha 
Bonke ſays, that, having had the eſtate of Kleſkow in farm, he 
ſeen nine ſwallows brought up in the net from under the ice, all which 
he took into a warm room, where he diſtinctly obſerved how the 
gradually revived ; but a few hours after they all died. Aw 
time his people got likewiſe ſome ſwallows in a net, but he orde 
them again to be thrown into the water. Fifthly, Andrew Rutta, _ 
# maſter fiſherman at Oletfko, made affidavit, in 1747, that twenty. 
two years ago, two ſwallows were taken up by him in a net, under 
the ice, and, being brought into a warm room, they flew about, 
Sixthly, Jacob Koſiulo, a mafter fiſherman at Stradauen, made aff. 
davit, that, in 1736, he brought up in winter, in a net, from undet 
the ice of the lake at Raſki, a ſeemingly dead ſwallow, which re. 
vived in half an hour's time in a warm room; and he ſaw, in a quat- 
ter of an hour after, the bird grew weaker, and ſoon after dying. 
Seventhly, 1 can reckon myſelt (ſays this author) among the eye- 
witneſſes of this paradox of natural hiſtory. Int the year 1735, being 
a little boy, I ſaw ſeveral ſwallows brought in winter by the fiſher- 
men from the river Viſtula to my father's houſe ; where two of them 
were brought into a warm room, revived, and flew about. I ſaw 
them ſeveral times ſettling on the warm ſtove (Which the northern 
nations have in their rooms} ; and I recollect well that the ſame fore. 
noon they died, and J had them, when dead, in my hand. In the 
year $3754, after the death of my uncle Godefroy Wolf, captain in 
the Poliſh regiment of foot-guards, being myſelf one .of his heirs, 1 
adminiſtered for my co-heirs, to ſeveral eftates called the Staroſty of 
Diſchau in Poliſh Pruſſia, which my late uncle farmed under the king, 
In January, the lake of Lybſhaw, belonging to theſe eſtates, being 
covered with ice, I ordered the fiſhermen to fiſh therein, and in my 
preſence ſeveral ſwallows were taken, which the fiſhermen threw in 
acain; but one I took up to myſelf, brought it home, which was five 
miles from thence, and it revived, but died about an hour after its 
xeviving. : | 
Theſe are facts atteſted by people of the higheſt quality, by ſome 
in public offices, and by others who, though of a tow rank, however, 
made theſe affidavits upon oath. It is impoſlible to ſuppoſe indil- 
eriminately that they were prompted, by views of intereſt, ts affert 
as a fact a thing which had no truth in it. It is therefore highly pro- 
bable, or rather inconteſtably true, that fwa}llows retire in the northern 
countries, during winter, into the water, and ftay there in a torpid 
fate till the return of warmth revives them again in ſpring. The 
queſtion therefore, I beheve, for the future, ought to be thus ſtated: 
The fwallows in Spain, Italy, France, and perhaps ſome from Eng- 
land, remove to warmer climates; ſome Englith ones, and ſome in 
Germany and other mild countries, retire into clefts and holes in rocks, 
and remain there in a torpid ftate. In the colder northern countries 
the ſwallows immerſe into the ſea, in lakes, and rivers; and remain 
in a torpid ſtate, under ice, during winter. There are ſtill ſome ob- 
jections to this latter aſſertion, which we muſt remove. It is faid, 1 
Why do not rapacious fiſh, and aquatie quadrupeds and birds, devour 
theſe ſwallows? The anſwer is obvious: ſwallows chaoſe only fuch 
places in the water for their winter retreat as are near reeds and ruſhes; 
fo that, ſinking down there between them and their roots, they are by 
them ſccured againſt the rapaciouſneſs of their enemies. But others 
; a, 
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objet, Why are not theſe birds caught in ſuch freſh waters as are 
continually haraſſed by nets? I believe the ſame anſwer which has 

been made to the firſt objection will ſerve for this likewiſe. Fiſher- 

men take care to keep off with their nets from-places-filled-with-reeds 
and ruthes, for fear of entangling and tearing their net; and thus the 
ſituation of ſwallows under water is the reaſon that they are ſeldom 
diſturbed in their ſilent winter retreats, What confirms this opinion 
{ill more is, that ſwallows were never caught in Pruſſia according to 
the above-mentioned affidavits, but with thoſe parts of the net which 
paſſed near to the reeds and ruſhes; and fometimes the ſwallows were 
vet faſtened with their feet to a reed, when they were drawn up by 
the net. As to the argument taken from their being ſo long under 
water without corruption, I believe there is a real difference between 
animals ſuffocated in water and animals being torpid therein. We 
have examples of things being a long time under water; to which 
we may add the intenſe cold of theſe northern regions, which pre- 
ſerves them. Who would have thought that ſnails and polypes might 
be diffected, and could reproduce the parts ſevered from their bodies, 
if it were not a fact? Natural hiſtory ought to be ſtudied as a collection 
of facts, not as the hiſtory of our gueſſes or opinions. Nature varies 
in an infinite manner; and Providence has diveriified the inſtinct of 
animals and their economy, and adapted it to the various ſeaſons and 
climates.” 

With Mr. Kalm's concluding obſervations we heartily concur, Na. 

tural hiſtory ought to be ſtudied as a collection of facts; and it was 

from this very notion that we have ſtated the above-mentioned opinions 

Jo fully, and brought together the facts which the beſt advocates for 

each opinion have judged moſt proper for ſupporting them. We are 

ſenſible of the great improbability of the third opinion; and know that 

many arguments have been uſed to prove its abſurdity: ſuch as theſe, 

The ſwallow is lighter than water, and therefore cannot fink ; if it 

moults at all, it muſt moult under water during its torpid ſtate, which 

is very improbable ; there is no-inſtance of land-animals living ſo long 
under water without reſpiration. Many other arguments of the {ame 

fort have been advanced, and certainly afford a ſhort way of deciding 
the queſtion ; but, unleſs they were ſufficient to prove the immerſion 
of ſwallows a phyſical impoſſibility, they are of no force when oppoſed 
to the evidence of teſtimony, it there be no cauſe to ſuſpect the wit- 

neſſes of inaccuracy or deſign. The true way to refute ſuch an opi- 

nion is by accurate obſervation and experiment. We have not heard 
of any accurate inquiries being made by philoſophers in thoſe northern 

Countries where ſwallows are ſaid to paſs the winter under water. The 

Count de Buffon, indeed, ſhut up fome ſwallows in an ice-houſe by 

way of experiment, which died in a few days; but, as he does not tell 
us what precautions ke took to make the experiment ſugceed, it is not 

antitled to any attention. — 

Mr. John Hunter made a very judicious experiment for the pur- 
pole of aſcertaiaing theſe curious facts. One year, in the month of 
September, he prepared a room, with every accommodation and con- 
venience which he could contrive, to ſerve as a dormitory for ſwal- 

lows, if they were diſpoſed to ſleep in winter. He placed in the centre 

2 large tub of water with twigs and reeds, &c, which reached to the 
bottom. In the corners of the room he contrived artificial caverng 
and holes, into which they might retire ; and he laid on the floor, or 
ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended in the air, different lengths of old wooden pipes, which ha$ 1 
formerly been employed in conveying water through the ſtreets, &c. 
When the receptacle was rendered as complete as poſſible, he then 
engaged ſome watermen to take by night a large quantity of the ſwal. 
Jows that hang upon the reeds in the Thames about the time of their 
departure. They brought him, in a hamper, a conſiderable number; 
and had ſo nicely hit the time of their capture, that on the very day 
Jollowing there were none to be ſeen. - | 

He put the ſwallows into the room ſo prepared, where they conti- 
nued to fly about, and occaſionally perch on the twigs, &c. But not 
one ever retired into the water, the caverns, holes, or wooden pipes, 
or ſhewed the leaſt diſpoſition to grow torpid, &c. In this ſituation 
he let them remain till they all died but one. This, appearing to re, 
tain ſome vigour, was ſet at liberty; when it mounted out of fight, 
and flew away. All the birds lay dead, ſcattered about the room; 
but not one was found aſleep or torpid, or had ſo much as crept into 
any of the receptacles he had ſo provided, 


This experiment was ingenious, and certainly does render the doc. 
trine of immerſion much more improbable ; but it is not deciſive; 
for it may ſtill be urged by the advocates for that doctrine, as Mr, 
Kalm has done, that it may only be in the colder countries where 
#wallows retire into the water. We formerly ſaid, that none of the 
three opinions are ſupported by — evidence as to ſatisfy the mind 
completely. Opinions which reſpec. events which happen every year 
ought to be confirmed by a gicat number of obſervations, and not by 
a few inſtances diveſted of almoſt all their concomitant circumſtances, 
Can no better proofs be brought to prove the migration of ſwallows 
than thoſe of Adanſon and Sir Charles Wager, or the circumſtances 
mentioned by Mr. White and Mr. Laſkey, reſpecting their diſappear. 
ang? We ought not merely to know that ſome ſwallows have taken a 
ſoutherly flight in autumn, that ſome have been found at a great 
diſtance from land in the ſpring, or in harveſt ; but we ought to know 
to what countries they actually retire. Before we can reſt ſatisfied, 
too, that it is a general fact that ſwallows remain in a torpid ſtate 
during winter, either in caverns or in the bottom of lakes, &c. we 
muſt have more praofs ; we muſt know what ſpecies of ſwallows they 
are ſaid to be, in what countries this event takes place, and ſeveral 
ot her circumſtances of the ſame kind. 

We cannot help being of opinion, that much remains to be done in 
under properly to aſcertain what becomes of the ſwallows in Europe 
during winter. It would be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to know ac- 
curately what are the countries in which ſwallows are found. 2. Do 
they remain viſible the whole year ? or, if they diſappear, at what 
ſeaſon does this happen, and when do they appear again? 3.-Do they 
ever appear while a ſtrong north wind blows, or do they only come 
in great numbers with a ſouth wind? We will endeavour to anſwer 
ſome of theſe queſtions in part; but muſt regret, that all the infor- 
mation on this ſubje& which we have been able to cull from the beſt 
writers in natural hiſtory is very ſcanty; - and we merely give it by 
way of ſpecimen, hoping that future obſervations will ſoon render it 
more complete. g 

There are five ſpecies which viſit Britain during the ſummer months; 
the common or chimney ſwallow, the martin, ſand-martin, ſwift, and 
goat ſucker. The chimney ſwallow frequents almoſt every _ 
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we old continent; being known (ſays Dr. Latham) from Norway to 
the Cape of Good Hope on the one ſide, and from Kamtſchatka to 
India and Japan on the other. It is alſo found in all 7 of North 
America, and in ſeveral of the Weſt-India, Mands. In Europe it 
diſappears during the winter months. It appears generally a little af= 
ter the vernal equinox ; but rather earlier in the ſouthern, And — 
in the northern, latitudes, It adheres to the uſual ſeaſons, with muct 
regularity ; for, though. the months of February and March, ſhould 
be uncommonly mild, and April and May remarkably cold, it never 
deviates from its ordinary time. In the cold ſpring of 1740, ſame 
appeared in France hefore the iaſects on which they feed had become 
numerous enough to ſupport them, and great numbers died. In the 
mild and even warm ſpring of 1774, they appeared. no earlier than 
uſual. They remain in ſome warm countries the whole year. Kolben 
aſſures us, that this is the caſe at the Cape of Good Hope; but (he ſays} 
they are more numerous in winter, Some birds of this ſpecies live, 
during winter, even in Europe; for example, on the coaſt of Genoa, 
where they ſpend the night in the open country on the orange ſhrubs- 
2. The martins are alſo widely diffuſed through the old continents 
but the countries where they reſide or viſit have not been marked by 
naturaliſts with much attention. 3. The /and-martins are found ire 
every part.of Europe, and frequently ſpend the winter in Malta. Two 
birds of this ſpecies were ſeen at Perigord, in«France, on the 2yth of 
December, 1775, when there was a ſoutherly wind, attended with @ 
little rain. 4. The fwift viſits the whole continent of Europe; has 
alſo been obſerved at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Carolina, im 
North America. 5. The goat-ſuckers,are not very common birds, yet 
are widely ſcattered. They are found in every country between Swe- 
den and Africa: they are found alſo in India. In April the ſouth 
welt wind brings them to Malta, and in autumn they repaſs in great 
numbers. 8 | "3 if 
Mr. Markwick, of Catsfield, near Battle, in Suſſex, has drawn up 
an accurate table, expreſſing the day of the month on which the birds, 
commonly called mgratory, appeared in ſpring, and diſappeared in 
autumn, for ſixteen years, from 1968 to 1983 incluſive, The obſer 
vations were made at Catsfield. From this table we ſhall extract the 
dates for five years, and add the very few obſervations which we have 
been able to collect reſpecting the time when the ſwallow appears and 
dilappears in other countries. 
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1779. Lt tabes I 1781. 2 
| Firſt ſeen. Loſt ſeen. Firſt ſeen, Laſt ſcen. 
Chim, Swal. Apr. 14. Oct. 29. | Sand Mart. Apr. 26. Sept. 1 
Martin £24: 15. Swift May 12. | 1. 
Sand Mart. May 3. | | 1782. _ | 
Swift 9. Chim. Swal. Apr. 22. Sept. 2 
6 1780. | Martins 26. Nov. 2. 
Chim. Swal. 75 Nov. 3, Sand Mart. May 13. Aug. 28. 
Martins Apr. 29. 3. | Swift 18. 28. 
Sand Mart. 3. Sept. „ * 
Swift May 6. 8. Chim. Swal. Apr. 13. Nov. 6. 
: 2781. I Martins May 1. 5. 6. 
Chim. Swal. Apr. 8. OR. 32 5+ | Sand Mart. July 28. Sept. 2. 
Martins May 12. Sept. 7. | Switt May 13. Nov. 5. 
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| Chim. Swal. Swifts, Martins. S, Mat, 
LOWS e 5 Appear about 5 

In Burgundy © 5 Apr. 9. Apk. 13. 
In Selborne, Hampſhire Apr. 4. Apr. 24. Apr. 30. 
In South Zele, Devonſhire 25. ay 1. May 25. 
In Blackburn, Lancaſhire - 29. Apr. 28. | 
In Upſal, in Sweden | May 9. 


Mere tables of the fame kind made in every different country, par- 
"ticularly within the torrid zone, it would be eaſy to determine the 
queſtion which we have been conſidering. To many, perhaps, it may 
not e matter of ſuch importance as to be worth the labour, 

We acknowledge it to be rather a curious than an important inquiry; 
yet it is one which muſt be highly gratifying to every mind that can 
admire the wiſdom of the Great Architect of nature. The inſtinct of 
the ſwallow is indeed wonderful: it appears among us juſt at the time 
when inſects become numerous; and it continues with us during the 
Hot weather, in order to prevent them from multiplying too much, 
It diſappears when theſe inſects are no longer troubleſome. It is ne, 
ver found in ſolitude ; it is the friend of man, and always takes up its 
reſidence with us, that it may protect our houſes and our ſtreets kum 
being annoyed with fwarms of flies, | 


DESCRIPTION or SNOWDON. 
NOWDON and all his ſons, Crib Coch, Crib y Diſtil, Eliweddy yr 
Aran, and many others, burſt at once in full view at Capel Keri, 
and make this far the fineft approach to our boaſted Alps. The 
boundaries of this vale are, on one fide, the baſe of the crooked 
mountain, Moe! Szabod; on the other, that of the Gludar Back, and 
. Teveral other hills of ſmaller note. The bottom is meadowy : the 
middle 1s varied with two ſmall lakes. 
The top of Snowdon, which, by way of pre-eminence, is tiled 
Y Wyddfa, or “the conſpicuous,” riſes almoſt to a point: the moun- 
tain from hence ſeems prepped by four vaſt buttreſſes, between which 
are four deep cwms, or hollows; each, excepting one, had one or 
more lakes, lodged in its diſtant bottom. The neareſt was F/ynnon 
£L6s, or the © green well,” lying immediately below us. One of the 
1 company had the curioſity to deſcend a very bad way to a jutting 
. rock, that impended over the monſtrous precipice; and he ſeemed 
= like Mercury ready to take his flight from the ſummit of mount At- 
| Jas. The waters of Ffynnon Lis, from this height appeared black and 
unfathomable, and the edges quite green. From thence is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of bottoms ſurraunded by the moſt lofty and rugged hills, the 
greateſt part of whoſe ſides are quite mural, and form the moſt mag- 
niſicent amphitheatre in nature. The Wyddfa is on one ſide; Criby 
Diſtill, with its ſerrated tops, on another; Crib Coch, a ridge of 
fiery redneſs, appears beneath the preceding ; and oppoſite to it 1s the 
boundary called the Lliwedd. Another very ſingular ſupport to this 
mountain, is F Claudd Coch, riſing into a tharp ridge, ſo narrow as 
not to afford breadth even for a path, | 
The view from this exalted fituatign is unbounded. In a former 
tour, I ſaw from it the county of, Cheſter, the high hills of York- 
hire, part of the north.of England, Scotland, and Ireland; a plain 
xiew of the Iile of Man; and that of Angleſea.lay extended like 4 
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map beneath us, with every rill viſible. I took much pains to ſee 
this proſpect to advantage; ſat up at a farm on the weſt. till about 


twelve, and walked up the whole way. The night was remarkably- 
ſme and ſtarry : towards morn the ſtars faded away, and left a ſhort 


interval of darknefs, which was ſoon diſperſed by the dawn of day. 


The body of the ſun appeared moſt diſtinct, with the rotundity of the 


moon, before it roſe high enough to render its beams too brilliant for 
vur fight. The ſea which bounded the weſtern part was gilt by its 


beams, firft in ſtender ſtreaks; at length glowed with redneſs. The 
proſpect was diſcloſed to us hke the gradual drawing up of a curtain 
in a theatre. We ſaw more and more, till the heat became fo pow- 
erful as to attract the miſts from the various lakes, which in a flight 


degree obſcured the proſpect. The ſhadow of the mountain was 


flung many miles, and ſhewed its bicapitated form; the Wyddfa 
making one, Orib y Diſtill the other, head. 1 counted this time be- 
tween twenty and thirty lakes, either in this county, or Merioneth- 
hire. The day proved ſo exceſſively hot, that my journey coſt me 
the ſkin of the lower part of my face, before I reached the reſting- 
place, after the fatigue of the morning. 


On this day the ſky was obſcured very ſoon after I got up. A vaſt. 
miſt enveloped the whole circuit of the mountain, The 2 
e 


down was horrible. It gave an idea of numbers of abyſſes, con- 
cealed by a thick ſmoke, furiouſly circulating around us. Very often 


a guſt of wind formed an opening in the clouds, which gave a fine 


and diſtinct viſto of lake and valley. Sometimes they opened only in 


one place; at others, in many at once, exhibiting a molt ſtrange and 


- . 


perplexing ſight of water, fields, rocks, or chaſms, in fifty different 
places. They then cloſed at once, and left us involved in darkneſs; . 
in a ſmall ſpace they would ſeparate again, and fly in wild eddies 


round the middle of the mountains, and expoſe, in parts, both tops 


and baſes clear to our view. We deſcended from this various ſcene , 
with great reluctance; but before we reached our horſes a thunder- 


ſtorm overtook us. Its rolling among the mountains was inexpreſlibly 
awful: the rain uncommonly heavy. We re-mounted our horſes, 
and gained the bottom with great hazard. The little rills, which on 
our aſcent trickled along the gullies on the ſides of the mountain, 
were now {welled into torrents; and we and our ſteeds paſſed with 
the utmoſt riſque of being ſwept away by theſe ſudden waters. At 
length we arrived ſafe, yet fufficiently wet and weary, at our former 
yuarters, 

It is very rare that a traveller gets a proper day to aſcend the hill; 
ior it often appears clear, but, by the evident attraction of the clouds 
by this lofty mountain, it becomes ſuddenly and unexpectedly en- 
veloped in miſt, when the clouds have juſt before appeared very re- 
mote, and at great heights. At times I have obſerved them lower to 
half their height, and notwithſtanding they had been diſperſed to 
'ne right and to the left, yet they have met from both ſides, and uni- 
ted to involve the ſummit in one great obſcurity. 

The quantity of water which flows from the lakes of Snowdonia 


is very conſiderable ; ſo much, that I doubt not but collectively they . 
would exceed the waters of the Thames before it meets the flux of 


the ocean. 


The reports of the height of this noted hill have been very diffe- 


otly given, A Mr. Cafwell, who was employed by Mr. Adams, 
Bba in 
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in 1682, in a ſurvey of Wales, meaſured it by inſtruments made 

the directions of Mr, Flamſtead; and aſſerts its height to have been 
twelve hundred and forty yards: but, for the honour of our moun- 
tain, I am ſorry to ſay, that I muſt give greater credit to the experi- 
ments of late years, which have Raul it to one thouſand one hundred 
and EY TIE yards and one foot, reckoning from the' quay at Caer- 


nar von to the higheſt peak. 


REFLECTIONS on tix CHANGE of SEASONS. 


S Providence has made the human ſoul an active being, always 
impatient for novelty, and ſtruggling for ſomething yet unen- 
joyed with reſtleſs deſire and unwearied progreſſion, the world ſeems 
to have been eminently adapted to this diſpoſition of the mind, and 
formed to raiſe new expectations by conſtant viciſſitudes, and obviate 
ſatiety by perpetual change. Wherever we turn our eyes, we find 
ſomething to revive our curioſity, and engage out attention. In the 
duſk of the morning we watch the riſing of the ſun, and fee the day 
diverſify the clouds, and open new proſpects in its gradual 'advance. 
After a few hours we ſee the ſhades lengthen, the light decline, and 
the ſky reſigned to a multitude of ſhining orbs differing in magnitude 
and ſplendour. The earth has a new appearance, as we move upon it; 
the woods offer their ſhades, and the fields their harvefts ; the hill 
flatters with an extenſive view, and the valley invites with ſhelter, 
fragrance, and flowers. ; | 
he poets have numbered among the felicities of the golden age, 
an exemption from the change of ſeaſons, and a perpetuity of ſpring; 
but I am not certain that in this ſtate of imaginary happineſs they have 
made ſufficient proviſion for that inſatiable demand of new gratifica- 
tions, which ſeems particularly to charaCterize the nature of man. 
Our ſenſe of delight is in a great meaſure comparative, and ariſes 
at once from the ſenſations which we feel, and thoſe which we re- 
member: thus eaſe after pain for a time 1s pleaſure, and we are vety 
agreeably recreated, when the body, chilled with the weather, is gra- 
dually recovering its natural trepidity ; but the joy ceaſes when we 
Have forgot the cold, and we muſt fall below eaſe again, if we de- 
fite to riſe above it, and purchaſe new felicity by voluntary pain. It 
3s therefore not unlikely, that, however the fancy may be amuſed 
with the deſcription of regions in which no wind is heard but the gen- 
tle zephyr, and no ſcenes are diſplayed but vallies enamelled with 
unfading flowers, and woods waving their perennial verdure, we ſhould 
ſoon grow weaty of uniformity, find out thoughts languiſh for want 
of other objects and employment, call on heaven for our wonted round 
of ſeaſons, and think oarfelves liberally recompenſed for the inconve- 
niences of ſummer and winter, by new pefceptions of the calmneſs and 
mildneſs of the intermediate variations. | | 
Every ſeaſon has its particular power of ſtriking the mind. The 
nakedneſs and aſperity of wintery nature always fills the beholder 
with penſive and profound aſtoniſhment ; as the variety of the ſcene 
is leſſened, its grandeuf is increaſed, and the mind is ſwelled at once 
by the mingled ideas of the preſent and the paſt, of the beauties which 
have vaniſhed from the eyes, and the waſte and deſolation which are 
now before them. It is obſerved by Milton, that he who neglects to 
viſit the country in ſpring, and rezects the pleaſures that are 455 
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eit firſt bloom and fragrance, is guilt of ſullenneſs againſt nature, 
- we allot different duties to 2 — LIN EGS 
with equal diſobedience to the voice of nature, who looks on the bleak 
hills and leafleſs woods, without ſeriouſneſs and awe. Spring is the 
ſeaſon of gaiety, and winter of terror; in ſpring the heart of tranquil. 
lity dances to the melody of the groves, and the eye of benevolence 
ſparkles at the ſight of happineſs and plenty: in the winter, compaſ- 
fon melts at univerſal calamity, the tear ſtarts at the wailings of hun. 
ger, and the cries of the creation in diſtreſs, "202 

There is indeed in moſt minds very little inclination to indulge hea- 
vineſs and ſorrow, nor do I recommend them beyond the degree ne- 
ceſſary to maintain in its full vigout that habitual ſympathy and ten- 
dernels, which, in a world of fo much miſery, is neceſſary to the ready 
diſcharge of the moſt important duties. The winter therefore is ge- 
nerally celebrated as the proper ſeaſon for domeſtic merriment and 
gaiety, and we are ſeldom invited by the votaries of pleaſure to look 
abroad for any other purpoſe, than that we may ſhrink back with 
more ſatisfaction to our coverts, and, when we have heard the howl of 
the tempeſt, and felt the gripe of the froſt, congratulate each other 
with more gladneſs upon a cloſe room, an eaſy chair, a high-piled fire, 
and a ſmoaking dinner. e 

There are indeed now natural incitements to jollity and converſa- 
tion. Differences, we know, are never ſo effectually laid aſleep, as by 
ſome common calamity, and an enemy unites all to whom he threatens 
danger. The rigour of winter brings generally to the ſame fire-lide 
thoſe, who, by the oppoſition of their inclinations, or the difterence 
of their employments, moved in various directions through the other 
parts of the year; and, when they have met, and find it their mutual 
intereſt to remain together, they endear each other by mutual eom- 
pliances, and often wiſh for the continuance of the ſocial ſeaſon, with 
all its bleakneſs and all its ſeverities. 

To the men of ſtudy and imagination, the winter is generally the 
chief time of labour. Gloom and ſilence produce compoſure of mind, 
und concentration of ideas, and the privation of external pleaſure na- 
turally cauſes an effort to find entertainment within, This is the time 
in which thoſe, whom literature enables to find amuſements for them- 
ſelves, have more than common convictions of their own happineſs. 
When they are condemned by the elements to retirement, and debar- 
red from moſt of the diverſions which are called in to aſſiſt the flight 
of time, they can always find new ſubjects of inquiry, engage their 
paſſions in new purſuits, and preſerve themſelves 3 that wearineſs 
which hangs always flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and philoſophers, 
deeply verſed in ſciences, or much engaged in any reſearches into paſt 
or diſtant tranſactions ; it is neceſſary that the greateſt part of man- 

kind {ſhould be employed in the trivial buſineſs of common life; trivial, 
indeed, not with reipect to its influence upon our happineſs, but of the 
abilities requiſite to conduct it. Theſe muſt neceſſarily be more de- 
pendent on accident for the means of ſpending agreeably thoſe hours 
which their employment leaves unengaged, or which the imbecillity 
of nature obliges them to allow to relaxation and diverſion. Yet on 
theſe I would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of the value of time, as 
may incline them to find out for their moſt careleſs hours ſome amuſe. 
ment of more uſe and dignity than the common games, which not 
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only weary the mind without improving it, but ſtrengthen the paſſiong - 
of envy and avarice, and often lead to fraud and to profuſion, to cor-- 
ruption and tb ruin. It is unworthy of a reaſonable being to ſpend 
any of the little time allotted us, without ſome tendency, either direct 
or oblique; .to the end of our exiſtence. And, though every moment 
cannot be laid out on the formal and regular improvement of our 
knowledge, or in the ſtated practice of à moral or religious duty, yet 
none ſhould be ſo ſpent: as to exclude wiſdom or virtue, or paſs with. 
out poſſibility of qualifying us more or leſs for the better employment 
of thoſe which are to come. 2 | 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to paſs an hour in honeſt converſation, without 

being able, when we riſe from it, to pleaſe ourſelves with having gi- 
ven or received ſome advantages; but a man may ſhuffle cards or 
rattle dice from oon to midnight, without tracing any new idea in his 
mind, or being able to recolle& the day by any other token but his 
gain or loſs, and a confufed remembrance of agitated paſſions, and 
Clamorous altercations. 1 

However, as experience is always of more weight than precept, 
any of my readers, who are contriving how to ſpend the dreary months 
before them, may conſider which of their-paſt amuſements fill them 
now with greateſt ſatisfaction, and reſolve to repeat thoſe gratifications 
of which the pleaſure is moſt durable. | 
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A S the ſugar-cane is the principal production of the Weſt Indies, 
and the great ſource of their riches; as it is fo important in 
a commercial view, from the employment which it gives to ſeamen, 
and the wealth which it opens for merchants ; and befides is now be- 
come a neceſſary of life; it may juſtly be eſteemed one of the molt 
valuable plants in the world. The quantity conſumed in Europe is 
eſtimated at , ooo, oool. and the demand would probably be greater if 
it could be fold at a reduced price. Since ſugar then is reckoned ſo 
precious a commodity, it muſt be an object of deſire to all ꝓerſons of 
curioſity and reſearch, to obtam ſome general knowledge of the hiſ- 
tory and nature of the plant by which it is produced, as well as to 
underſtand the proceſs by which the juice is extracted and refined. 
We will therefore firſt inquire in what countries it originally flouriſhed; 
and when it was brought into general uſe, and became an article of 
commerce. | 
From the few remains of the Grecian and Roman authors which 
have ſurvived tte ravages of time, we can find no proofs that the 
Juice of the ſugar- cane was known at a very early period. There can 
be no donbt, however, that in thofe countnes where it was indigenous 
its value was not long conceated. It is not improbable that it was 
known to the ancient Jews; for there is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
the Hebrew word dp, which occurs frequently in the Old Teſtament; 
and is by our tranſtators rendered ſometimes calamus, and ſometimes 
fweet-cane, does in fact mean the fagar-cane. The firſt paſſage zu which 
we have obſerved it mentioned is Exod. xxx. 23. where Moſes is com- 
manded to make an ointment with myrrh, cinnamon, kene, and caſfia. 
Now the kene does not appear to have been a native of Egypt nor of 
Judea; for, in Jeremiah, vi. 20. it is mentioned as coming ſrom a far 
country : «To what purpoſe cameth there to me incente from _ 
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4 the ſweet-cane from a far country? This is not true of the ca- 
Jamus aromaticus, which grows ſpontaneouſly in the Levant, as well 
as in many parts of Europe, If the cinnamon mentioned in the paſſage 
of Exodus quoted above was true cinnamon, It muſt have come from 
the Eaſt Indies, the only country in the world from which cinnamon 
js obtained. There is no difficulty therefore in ſuppoſing that the ſu. 
gar cane was exported from the ſame country. If any credit be due 
to etymology, it confirms the opinion that kene denotes the ſugar- 
cane; for the Latin word canaa, and the Engliſh word cane, are evi, 
dently derived from it, It is alſo a curious fact, that /achar, or 
fſheher, Iv, in Hebrew, ſignifies znchriation ; from which the Greek 
word TAXNHE, hs ſugar,” is undoubtedly to be traced. 

The ſugar-cane was firſt made known to the weſtern parts of the 
world by the conqueſts of Alexander the Great. Strabo relates, that 
Nearchus, his admiral, found it in the Eaſt Indies, in the year before 
.Chriſt 325. It is evidently alluded to in a fragment of Theophraſtus, 

reſerved in Photius. Varro, who lived A. C. 68, deſcribes it in a 
eee quoted by Iſidorus, as à fluid preſſed from reeds of a large 
ſize, which was ſweeter than honey. Dioſcorides, about the year 35 
before Chriſt, ſays, “ that there is a Kind of honey called /accharon, 
which is found in India and Arabia Felix. It has the appearance of 
{alt, and is brittle when chewed. If diſſolved in water, it is benefi- 
cial to the bowels and ſtomach, is uſeful in diſeaſes af the bladder and 
kidneys, and, when ſprinkled on the eye, removes thaſe ſubſtances 
that obſcure the ſight.” This is the firſt account we have of its me- 
dical qualities. Galen often preſcribed it as a medicine. Lucan re- 
lates, that an oriental nation in alliance with Pompey uſed the juice 
of the cane as a common drink. 7 85 

Pliny ſays it was produced in Arabia and India, but that the beſt 
came from the latter country. It is alſo mentioned by Arrian, in his 
Periplus of the Red Sea, by the name of o&xaze {/achar), as an article 
of commerce from India to the Red Sea. AEhan, Tertullian, and 
Alexander Aphrodiſæus, mention it as a ſpecies of honey procured 
from canes. That the ſugar-cane is an indigenous plant in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt Indieg, we have the ſtrongeſt. xèaſon to believe; for Thun- 
berg found it in Japan, and has accordingly mentioned it as a native 
of that country in his work intitled “ Flora Japonica,” publiſhed 
in the year 1784. Ofheck alſo found it in China, in 1751. It may 
undeed have been tranſplanted from ſome other country; but, as it 
does not appear from hiſtory that the inhabitants of Japan or Ching 
ever carried on any commerse with remote nations, it could only be 
conveyed trom ſome neighbouring country. Marco Polo, a noble 
Venetian, who travelled into the Eaſt about the year 1250, found ſu- 
gar in abundance in Bengal. Vaſco de Gama, who dqubled the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1497, relates, that a conſiderable trade in ſugar was 
then carried on in the kingdom of Czljcut. On the authority of Dio- 
ſcorides and Pliny, too, .we ſhould be diſpgſed to admit, that it is a 
native of Arabia, did we not find, on conſulting Niebuhr's Travels, 
that that botanilt has, omitted it when enumerating. the moſt valuable 
plants of that country. If it be a ſpontaneous production of Arabia, 
it muſt ſtill flouriſh in its native. ſoil. Mr. Bruce found it in Upper 
Fuypt. If we may believe the relation of Giovan Lioni, a conſidera- 
ble trade was carried on in ſugar in Nubia, in 1800; it aboundgd alſo 
4: Thebes, on the Nile, and in the northern parts of Africa, about 
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the ſame period. There is reaſon to believe that the ſugar- cane waj 
introduced into Europe during the cruſades ; expeditions which how, 
ever romantic in their plan, and unſucceſsful ih their execution, were 
certainly productive of many advantages to the nations of Europ 
Albertus Aquenſis, a monkiſh writer, obſerves, that the Chriſtian 
ſoldiers in the Holy Land frequently derived refreſhment and ſupport, 
during a ſcarcity of proviſions, by ſucking the canes. This plant 
flouriſhed alſo in the Morea, and in the iſlands of Rhodes and Malt, 
from which it was tranſported into Sicily, The date of this tranſac- 
tion it is not eaſy to aſcertain; but we are ſure that ſugar was culti. 
vated in that ifland previous to the year 1166 ; for Lafitau the Jeſuit, 
who wrote a hiſtory of the Portugueſe diſcoveries, mentions a donation 
made that year to the monaſtery of St. Bennet, by William II. kin 
of Sicily, of a mill for grinding ſugar-canes, with all its rights, mem. 
bers, and appurtenances. ' | 1 | 1 | 

From Sicily, where the ſugar-cane ftill flouriſhes on the ſides 4 
mount Hybla, it was conveyed to Spain, Madeira, the Canary ar 
Cape de Verd iſlands, ſoon after they were diſcovered, in the fifteenth . 
century. An opinion has prevailed, that the ſugar-cane is not a na- 
tive of the weſtern continent, or its adjacent iflands the Weſt Indies, 
but was conveyed thither by the Spaniards or Portugueſe, ſoon after 
the diſcovery of America by Columbus. From the teſtimony of Peter 
Martyr, in the third book of his firſt decade, compoſed during Co- 
zumbus's ſecond voyage, which commenced in 1493 and ended in 14935, 
at appears, that the ſugar-cane was known at that time in Hiſpaniola. 
It may be ſaid, that it was brought thither by Columbus; but for 
this aſſertion we have found no direct evidence; and, though we had 
direct evidence, this would not prove that the ſugar-cane was not an 
indigenous plant of the Weſt Indies. There are authors of learning 
who, after inveſtigating this ſubject with attention, do not heſitate 
to maintain, that it is a native both of the iſlands and of the continent 
of America, | 

P. Labat has ſupported this opinion with much appearance of truth; 
and, in particular, he appeals to the teſtimony of Thomas Gage, an 
Engliſhman, who viſited New Spain, in 1625. Gage enumerates ſu- 
| peri among the proviſions with which the Chararbes of Guada- 

upe ſupplied his ſhip. «© Now (ſays Labat) it is a fact that the 
Spaniards had never cultivated an inch of ground in the Smaller An- 
tilles. Their ſhips commonly touched at thoſe iflands indeed for 
wood and water ; and they leſt ſwine in the view of ſupplying with 
freſh proviſions ſuch of their countrymen as might call there in fu- 
ture; but it would be abſurd in the higheſt degree to ſuppoſe, that 
they would plant ſugar-canes, and at the ſame time put 2 aſhore 
to deſtroy them. | 

% Neither had the Spaniards any motive for beſtowing this plant 
on iſlands which they conſidered as of no kind of importance, except 
for the purpoſe which has been mentioned ; and to ſuppoſe that the 
Charaibes might have cultivated, after their departure, a production 
of which they knew nothing, betrays a total ignorance of the Indian 
diſpoſition and character. | | ; 

But (continues Labat) we have ſurer teſtimony, and ſuch as proves, 
beyond all contradiction, that the ſugar-cane is the natural produttion 
f America. For, beſides the evidence of Francis Ximenes, who, in 
a Treatiſe on American plants, printed at Mexico, aſſerts, tee 
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fagar-cane grows without cultivation, and to an extraordinary ſize, 
on the banks of the river Plate, we are aſſured by Jean de Lery, a 
Proteſtant miniſter, who was chaplain in 1556 to the Dutch garriſon. 
in the fort of Coligny, on the river Janeiro, that he himſelf found 
ſugar-canes in great abundance in many places on the banks of that 
river, and in ſituations never viſited. by the Portugueſe. Father 
Hennepen and other voyagers bear teſtimony in like manner to the 
growth of the cane near the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi ; and Jean de 
Laet to its ſpontaneous production in the i{land of St. Vincent. It 
is not for the plant itſelf, therefore, but for the ſecret of makin 
ſugar from it, that the Weſt Indies are indebted to the Spaniards — ; 
Portugueſe ; and theſe to the nations of the eaſt.” 

Such is the reaſoning. of Labat, which the learned Laſitan has 
pronounced incontrovertible ; and it is greatly ſtrengthened by re- 
cent diſcoveries, the ſugar-cane having been found in many of the 
iſlands of the Pacific Ocean by our late illuſtrious navigator Captain 
Cook. + bs . 
The ſugar- cane, or ſaccharum officinarum of botaniſts, is a. 
jointed reed, commonly meaſuring (the flag part not included) from 
three feet and a half to ſeven feet in height, but ſometimes riſing ta 
twelve feet. When ripe it is of a fine ſtraw.- colour inclining to yel- 
low, producing leaves or blades, the edges of which are finely and 
ſharply ſerrated, and terminating in an arrow decorated with a 
panicle. The joints in one ſtalk are from forty to lixty in number, 
and the ſtalks riſing from one root are ſometimes very numerous. 
The young ſhoot aſcends from the earth like the point af an arrow; 
the ſhaft of which ſoon breaks, and the two firſt leaves, which had 
been incloſed within a quadruple ſheath of ſeminal leaves, riſe to a 
conſiderable height. “ A field of canes, when ſtanding, in the 
month of November, when it is in arrow or full of bloſſom (ſays. 
Mr. Beckford in his deſcriptive Account of the Il{land of Jamaica), 
is one of the moſt beautiful productions that the pen or pencil can 
poſſibly deſcribe. It in common riſes from three to eight feet or 
more in height; a difference of growth that very 8 marks the 
difference of ſoil or the varieties of culture. It is when ripe of a 
bright and golden yellow; and, where obvious to the ſun, is in many 
parts very beautifully ſtreaked with red: the top is of a darkiſh 
green; but more dry, it becomes, from either an exceſs of ripeneſs 
or a continuance of drought, of a ruſſet yellow, with long and nar- 
row leaves depending ; from the centre of which ſhoots up an arrow 
like a (ſilver wand from two to fix feet in height; and from the ſum- - 
mits of which grows out a plume of white feathers, which are de-. 
licately fringed with a lilac dye; and indeed is, in its appearance, 
not much unlike the tuft that adorns this particular and elegant tree. 
As the cane is a rank ſucculent plant, it muſt require a ſtrong 
deep ſoil to bring it to perfection, perhaps indeed no foil can be too 
rich for this purpoſe. The ſoil which experience has found to be 
moſt a to the cultivation of it in the Weſt Indies is the 
dark grey loam of St. Chriſtopher's, which is ſo light and porous as 
to be penetrable by the fighteſt application of the hae. The under 
ſtratum is gravel from eight to twelve inches deep. Canes planted 
in particular ſpots in the 1fland have been known to yield eight thoy-. 
and pounds of muſcovado ſugar from a ſingle acre, The average 
oduce of the ifland for a ſeries of years has bgen ſixteen thouſand 
VOL. III. No. 38. Ch | hogſheadz 
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hogſheads of ſixteen cwt. which is one-half only of the whole cane- 
land, or eight thouſand five hundred acres. When annually cut, it 
gives nearly two hogſheads of ſixteen cwt. per acre for the whole of 
the land in ripe canes. ; | 

Next to the aſhy loan of St. Chriſtopher's is the ſoil which in 
Jamaica is called brick- mold; not as reſembling a brick in colour, 
but as containing ſuch a due mixture of clay and ſand as is ſuppoſed 
to render it well adapted for the uſe of the kiln. It-is adeep, warm, 
and mellow, hazel earth, eaſily worked; and though its ſurface ſoon 
gros dry after rain, the under ſtratum retains a conſiderable degree 
of moiſture in the drieſt weather ; with this advantage too, that 
even in the wetteſt ſeaſon it ſeldom requires trenching. Plant-canes, 
by which is meant canes of the firſt growth, have been known in 
very fine ſeaſons to yield two tons and a half of ſugar per. acre, 
After this may be reckoned the black mold of ſeveral varieties, 
The beſt is the deep black earth of Barbadoes, Antigua, and ſome 
other of the windward iſlands ; but there is a ſpecies of this mold in 
Jamaica that is but little, if any thing, inferior to it, which abounds 
with limeſtone and flint on a ſubſtratum of ſoapy marle. Black 
mold on clay is more common ; but as the mold is generally ſhallow, 
and the clay ſtiff and retentive of water, this laſt Tort of land requires 
great labour, both in ploughing and trenching, to render it profita- 
ble. When manured and properly pulverized, it becomes very 
productive. It is unneceſſary to attempt a minute deſcription of all 
the other ſoils which are found in theſe iſlands, There is, however, 
a peculiar fort of land on the north fide of Jamaica, chiefly in the 
pariſh of Trelawney, that cannot be paſſed over unnoticed, not only 
on account of its ſcarcity but its value ; few ſoils praducing finer 
ſugars, or ſuch as anſwer ſo well in the pan; an expreſſion ſignifying 
a greater return of refined ſugar than common. The land alluded 
to is generally of a red colour; the ſhades of which, however, vary 
conſiderably from a deep chocolate to a rich ſcarlet ; in ſome places 
it approaches to a bright yellow, but it is every where remarkable, 
when firſt turned up, for a gloſſy or ſhining furface, and if wetted 
ſtains the fingers like paint. 

As in every climate there is a ſeaſon more favourable for vegeta- 
tion than others, it is of great importance that plants for ſeed be 
committed to the ground at the commencement.of this ſeaſon. As 
the cane requires a great deal of moiſture to bring it to maturity, the 
properelt ſeaſon for planting it is in the months of September and. 
October, when the autumnal rains commence, that it may be ſut- 
ficiently luxuriant to ſhade the ground before the dry weather ſets in. 
Thus the root is kept moiſt, and the crop is ripe for the null in the 
beginning of the enſuing year. Canes planted in the month of 
November, or later in the ſeaſon, loſe the advantage of the autumnal 
rains ; and it often happens that dry weather in the beginning of the 
enſuing year retards their vegetation until the vernal or May rains 
ſet in, when they ſprout both at the roots and the joints; ſo that by 
the time they are cut the field is loaded with unripe ſuckers inftead 
of ſugar-canes. A January plant, however, commonly turns out 
well; but canes planted very late in the ſpring, though they have 
the benefit of the May rains, ſeldom anſwer expectation ;. for they 
generally come in unſeaſonably, and throw the enſuing crops out of 
regular rotation. They are therefore frequently cut before they are 


ripe; 
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ripe; or if the autumnal ſeaſons ſet in early, are cut in wet weather, 
which has probably occaſioned them to ſpring afreſh ; in either caſe the 
effect is the ſame :— The juice is unconcocted, and all the ſap being 
in motion, the root is deprived of its natural nouriſhment, to the 
great injury of the ratoon. The chief objection to a fall-plant is 
this, that the canes become rank and top heavy, at a period when 
violent rains and high winds are expected, and are therefore fre- 
quently lodged before they are ft to be cut, | 23 
The ſugar-cane is propagated by the top-ſhoots, which are cut 
from the tops of the old canes. The uſual method of planting in 
the Weſt Indies is this::—The quantity of land intended to be 
planted, being cleared of weeds and other incumbrances, is firſt 
divided into ſeveral plats of certain dimenſions, commonly from 
fifteen to twenty acres each; the ſpaces between each plat or diviſion 
are left wide enough for roads, for the conveniency of carting, and 
are called intervals. Each plat is then ſubdivided, by means of a 
line and wooden pegs, into {mall ſquares of about three feet and a 
half. Sometimes indeed the ſquares are a foot larger; but this cir- 
cumitance makes but little difference. The negroes are then placed 
in a row in the firſt line, one to a ſquare, and directed to dig out 
with their hoes the ſeveral ſquares, commonly to the depth of five or 
fix inches. The mold which is dug up being formed into a bank at 
the lower fide, the excavation or cane-hole ſeldom exceeds fifteen 
inches in width at the bottom, and two feet and a half at the top. 
The negroes then fall back to the next line, and-proceed as before. 
Thus the ſeveral ſquares between each line are formed into a trench 
of much the ſame dimenſions with that which is made by the plough. 
An able negro will dig from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
of theſe holes for his day's work of ten hours ; but if the land has 
been previouſly ploughed and lain fallow, the ſame negro will dig 
nearly double the number in the ſame time. As the negroes work 
at this buſineſs very unequally, according to their different degrees of 
bodily ſtrength, it is fometimes the practice to put two negroes to a 
lingle ſquare ; but if the land has not had the previous aſſiſtance of 
the plough, it commonly requires the labour of fifty able negroes 
for thirteen days to hole twenty acres. In Jamaica, ſome genflemen, 
to eaſe their own flaves, have this laborious part of the planting- 
bulineſs performed by job-work. The uſual price for holing and 
planting is 61. currency per acre (equal to 41. 755. ſterling). The coſt 
vt falling and clearing heavy wood-land is commonly as much more. 
The cane-holes or trench being now completed, whether by rhe 
plough or by the hoe, and the cuttings ſelected for planting, which 
are Commonly the tops of the canes that have been ground for ſugar 
(cach cutting containing five or fix gems), two of them are ſufficient 
tor a cane-hole of the dimenſions deſcribed. Theſe, being placed 
longitudinally in the bottom of the hole, are covered with mold 
about two inches deep; the reſt of the bank being intended for fu- 
ture uſe. In twelve or fourteen days the young ſprouts begin to ap- 
pear; and as ſoon as they riſe a few inches above the ground, they 
are, or ought to be, carefully cleared of weeds, and furniſhed with 
an addition of mold from the banks. This is uſually performed by 
the hands. At the end of four or five months the banks are wholly 
levelled, and the ſpaces between the rows carefully hoe-ploughed. 
Frequent cleanings, while the canes are young, are indeed fo eſſen- 
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tially neceſſary, that no other merit in an overſeer can compenſate 
for the want of attention in this particular. A careful manager wig 
remove at the ſame time all the lateral ſhoots or ſuckers that ſprint 
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up after the canes begin to joint, as they ſeldom come to maturity 


and draw nouriſhment from the original plants. 


In the cultivation of other lands, in Jamaica eſpecially (ſays 
Mr. Edwards, the elegant hiſtorian of the Weſt Indies, whoſe fu. 
perior excellence has induced us frequently to refer to him in the 


| courſe of this article), the plough has been introduced of late years, 


and in ſome few caſes to great adyantage ; but it is not every foil or 
lituation that will admit of the uſe of the plough ; ſome lands being 
much too ſtony, and others too ſteep; and 1 am ſorry I have occaſion 
to remark; that a practice commonly prevails in Jamaica, on pro- 
Pome where this auxiliary is uſed; which would exhauſt the fineſt 
ands in the world. It is that of ploughing, then croſs-ploughing; 
round-ridging, and harrowing, the ſame lands from year to year, or 
at leaſt every other year, without affording manure : accordingly it 
is found that this method js utterly deſtructive of the ratoon or ſe- 
cond growth, and altogether ruinous. It is indeed aſtoniſhing that 
any planter. of common reading or obſervation ſhoutd be paſſive 


under ſo pernicious a ſyſtem. Some gentlemen, however, of late 


manage better : their practice is to break up ſtiff and clayey land, by 
one or two ploughings, early in the ſpring, and give it a ſummer's 
fallow. In the autumn following, being then mellow and more 
eaſily worked, it is holed and planted by manual labour after the old 
method, which has been already deſcribed. But in truth, the only 
advantageous ſyſtem of ploughing in the Weſt Indies is to confine it 
to the ſimple operation of holing, which may certainly be performed 
with much greater facility and diſpatch by the plough than by the 
hoe; and the relief which, in the caſe of ſtiff and dry ſoils, is thus 
given to the negroes, exceeds all eſtitnation, in the mind of a humane 
and provident owner. On this ſubject 1 ſpeak from practical know- 
ledge. At a plantation of my own, the greateſt part of the land 
which is annually planted is neatly and ſufficienzly laid into cane. 
holes, by the labour of one able man, three boys, and eight oxen, 
with the common ſingle-wheeled plough. The plough-fhare indeed 
is ſomewhat wider than uſual ; but this is the only difference, and the 
method of ploughing is the ſimpleſt poſſible. By returning the 
plough back along the ſurrow, the turf is alternately thrown to the 
Tight and to the left, forming a trench ſeven inches deep; about two 


feet and a half wide at the top, and one foot wide at the bottom. A 


pace of eighteen or twenty inches is left between each trench, on 


which the mold being thrown by the ſhare, the banks are properly 


formed, and the holing is complete. Thus the land is not exhauſted 
by being too much expoſed to the ſun; and in this manner a field o 
twenty acres is holed with one plough, and with great eaſe, in thir- 
teen days. The plants are afterwards placed in the trench as in the 
common method, where manual labour alone is employed.“ 

In moſt parts of the Weft Indies it is uſual to hole and plant 2 
certain proportion of the cane-land, commonly one-third, in annual 
rotation. Canes of the firſt year's growth are called plant-canes, as 
has been already obſerved. The ſprouts that ſpring from the roots 


of the canes that have been previouſly cut for ſugar are called ra- 


toons 
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toons; the firſt yearly returns from their roots are called firſt ratoons; 
the ſecond year's growth ſecond ratoons. : 

Mr. Edwards informs us, that the manure generally uſed is & 
compolt, formed, iſt, Of the vegetable aſhes, drawn from the fires 
of the boiling and ſtill houſes. 2dly, Feculencies diſcharged from 
the ſtill-houſe, mixed up with rubbiſh of buildings, white-lime, &c. 
zaly, Refuſe, or fleld-traſh (i. e.) the decayed leaves and ſtems of 
the canes ; ſo called in contradiſtinction to cane-traſh, reſerved for 
fuel. Athly, Dung, obtained from the horſe and mule ſtables, and 
from moveable pens, or fmall incloſures made by poſts and rails, 
occaſionally ſhifted upon the lands intended to be planted, and into 
which the cattle are turned at night. gthly, Good mold, collected 
from gullies and other waſte places, and thrown into the cattle-pens, 

The ſugar-cane is liable to be deſtroyed by monkeys, rats, and 
inſets. The upland plantations ſuffer greatly from monkeys; theſe 
creatures, which now abound in the mountainous parts of St. Chriſ- 
topher's, were firſt brought thither by the French, when they pol- 
ſeſſed half that iſland ; they come down from the rocks in ſilent par- 
ties by night, and having poſted tentinels to give the alarm if any 
thing approaches, they deſtroy incredible quantities of the cane, by 
their gambols as well as their greedinefs. It is in vali to ſet traps 
for theſe creatures, however baited ; and the only way to protect 
the plantation, and deſtroy them, is to ſet a numerous watch, well 
armed with fowling-pieces, and furniſhed with dogs. The negroes 
will perform this ſervice cheerfully, for they are very fond of 
monkeys as food. I he celebrated Father Labat ſays, they are very 
delicious, but the white inhabitants of St. Kitt's never eat them. 

The low-land plantations ſuffer as much by rats as thoſe on the 
mountains do from monkeys; but the rats, no more than the mon- 
keys, are natives of the place; they came with the ſhipping from 
Europe, and breed in the ground under looſe rocks and buſhes : the 
field negroes eat them greedily, and they are ſaid to be publicly ſold 
in the markets at Jamaica, To free the plantations from theſe 
vermin, the breed of wild cats ſhould be encouraged, and ſnakes 
ſuffered to multiply unmoleſted ; but they may be ealily extirpated 
by a vigilant uſe of the Hampſhire Miller's Rat-Powder, a very ex- 
traordinary, yet infallible method, if perſevered in, as hath been 
teſtified by many reſpectable planters. | 

The ſugar-cane is often ſubje& to a diſeaſe which no foreſight can 
obviate, and for which human wiſdom has hitherto in vain attempted 
to find a remedy, This diſeaſe is called the blaſt, and is occaſioned 
by the aphis of Linnæus. When this happens, the fine, broad, 
green blades become ſickly, dry, and withered; ſoon after they ap- 
pear ſtained in ſpots; and if theſe ſpots art carefully examined, the! 
will be found to contain innumerable eggs of an inſect like. a bug, 
which are ſoon quickened, and cover the plants with the vermin : 
the juice of the canes thus affected becomes ſour, and no future 
ſhoot iſſues from the joints. Ants alſo concur with the bugs to ſpoil 
the plantation, and againſt theſe evils it is hard to'find a remedy. 
Ihe crops of ſugar-canes do not ripen preciſely at the ſame period 
in all the colonies. In the Daniſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch, ſettlements, 
they begin in January, and continue till October. This method 
(oth not imply any fixed ſeaſon for the maturity of the ſugar-cane. 
ihe plant, however, like others, muſt have its progreſs _ 5 
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hath been juſtly obſerved to be in flower in the months of Novemher 
and December. It muſt neceſſarily follow, from the cuſtom theſe 
nations have adopted of continuing to gather their crops for ten 
months without intermiſſion, that they cut ſome canes which are not 
ripe .enough, and others that are too ripe, and then the fruit hath 
not the requiſite qualities. The time of gathering them ſhould be 
at a fixed ſeaſon, and probably the months of March and April are the 
fitteſt for it ; becauſe all the ſweet fruits are ripe at that time, while 
the ſour ones do not arrive to a ſtate of maturity till the months of 
July and Auguſt. The Engliſh cut their canes in March and April; 
but they are not induced to do this on account of their ripeneſs. The 
drought that prevails in their iſlands renders the rains which fall in 
September neceſſary to their planting; and as the canes are eighteen 
months in growing, this period always brings them to the preciſe 
oint of maturity. ; | 
„The time of crop in the ſugar iſlands (ſays Mr. Edwards) is the 
ſeaſon of gladneſs and feſtivity to man and beaſt. So palatable, ſa- 
lutary, and nouriſhing, is the juice of the cane, that every individual 
of the animal creatioa, drinking freely of it, derives health and vi- 
gour from its uſe. The meagre and ſickly among the negroes exhibit 
a ſurpriſing alteration in a few weeks after the mill is ſet in action. 
The labouring horſes, oxen, and mules, though almoſt conſtantly at 
work during this ſeaſon, yet, being indulged with plenty of the 
one tops of this noble plant, and ſome of the ſcummings from the 
oiling-houſe, improve more than at any other period of the year. 
Even the pigs and poultry fatten on the refuſe. In ſhort, on a well. 
regulated plantation, under a humane and benevolent director, there 
is ſuch an appearance during crop-time of plenty and buſy cheerful. 
neſs, as to ſoften, in a great meaſure, the hardſhips of ſlavery, and 
induce a ſpectator to hope, when the miſeries of life are repreſented 
as inſupportable, that they are ſometimes exaggerated through the 
medium of fancy.” | 
The plants being cut, the branches at the top are given to the cat. 
tle for food ; the top-ſhoot, which 1s full of eyes 1s preſerved for 
lanting. The canes are cut into pieces about a yard long, tied u 
in bundles, and carried in carts to the mill, where they are bruil 
and the juice is extracted from them. The mill conſiſts principally 
of three upright iron plated rollers or cylinders, from thirty to forty 
inches in length, and from twenty to twenty-five in diameter; and 
the middle one, to which the moving power is applied, turns the 
other two by means of cogs. Between theſe rollers, the canes 
(being previouſly cut ſhort, and tied into bundles) are twice com- 
preſſed; for having paſſed through the firſt and ſecond rollers, they 
are turned round the middle one by a circular piece of frame-work 
or ſcreen, called in Jamaica the dumb-returner, and forced back 
through the ſecond and third; an operation which ſqueezes them 
completely dry, and ſometimes even reduces them to powder. The 
cane juice is received in a leaden bed, and thence conveyed inton 
veſſel called- the receiver. The refuſe, or macerated rind of the 
cane (which is called cane-traſh, in contradiſtinction to field-traſh), 
ſerves for fuel to boil the liquor. | 7 
The juice as it flows from the mill, taken at a medium, cOtains 
eight parts of pure water, one part of ſugar, and one part conſiſting 
X coarſe oil and mucilaginous gum, with a portion of eſſential oY 
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As this juice has a ſtrong diſpoſition to mem it muſt b 
boiled as ſoon as poſſible. There are ſome water-mills that wi 
grind with great eaſe canes ſufficient for thirty hogſheads of ſugar in 
2 week. It is neceſſary to have boiling veſſels, or clarifiers, that will 
correſpond in dimenſions to the quantity of juice flowing from the 
receiver. Theſe clarifiers are commanly three in number, and are 
ſometimes capable of containing one thouſand gallons each ; but it is 
more uſual to ſee them of three hundred or four hundred gallons 
each. Beſides the clarifiers which are uſed for the firſt boiling, there 
are generally four coppers or beilers, The clarifiers are placed in 
the middle or at one end of the boiling-houſe. If at one end, the 
boiler called the teache is placed at the other, and ſeveral boilers 
(generally three) are ranged between them. The teache is ordina- 
rily from ſeventy to one hundred gallons, and the boilers between 
the clarifiers and teache diminiſh in ſize from the firſt to the laſt, 
Where the clarifiers are in the middle, there is uſually a ſet of three 
boilers of each fize, which canſtitute in effe& a double boiling-houſe. 
On very large eſtates this arrangement is found uſeful and neceſſary. 
The objection to ſo great a number is the expence of fuel; to obviate 
which, in ſome degree, the three boilers on each ſide of the clarifiers 
are commonly hung to one fire, | | 

The juice runs from the receiver along a wooden gutter lined with 
lead into the boiling-houſe, where it is received into one of the ela- 
rifiers. When the clarifier is filled, a fire is lighted, and a quantity 
of Briſtol quicklime in powder, which is called temper, is poured 
into the veſſel. The uſe of the lime is to unite with the ſuperabun- 
dant acid, which, for the ſucceſs of the proceſs, it is neceſſary to 
get rid of. The quantity ſufficient to ſeparate the acid muſt vary aC« 
cording to the ſtrength of the quicklime and the quality of the liquor. 
Some planters allow a pint of lime to every hundred gallons of 
liquor; but Mr. Edwards thinks that little more than half the 
quantity is a better medium proportion, and even then, that it 
ought to be difſolved in boiling water, that as little of it as poſſible 
may be precipitated. The heat is ſuffered gradually to increaſe till 
it approaches within a few degrees of the heat of boiling water, that 
the impurities may be thoroughly ſeparated. But if the liquor were 
luffzred to boil with violence, the impurities would again incorpo- 
rate with it. It is known to be ſufficiently heated when the ſcum 
begins to riſe in bliſters, which break into white froth, and appear 
generally in about forty minutes. The fire is then ſuddenly extin- 
guiſned by means of a damper; which excludes the external air, and 
the liquor is allowed to remain about an hour undiſturbed, durin 
which period the impurities are collected in ſcum on the ſurface. 
The juice is then drained off either by a ſyphon or a cock; the ſcum 
being of a tenacious gummy nature, does not flow out with the 
liquor, but remains behind in the clarifier. The liquid juice is con- 
veyed from the clarifier by a gutter into the evaporating boiler, com- 
monly termed the grand copper; and if it has deen obtained from 
good canes it generally appears tranſparent. 

In the evaporating boiler, which ſhould be large enough to receive 
the contents of the clarifier, the liquor is allowed to boil; and as 
the ſcum riſes it is taken off, The ſcumming and evaporation are 
continued till the liquor becomes finer and thicker, and fo far di- 
nuniſhed in bulk that it may be eaſily contained in the ſecond compare 
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When put into the ſecond copper, it is nearly of the colour of Ma- 
deira wine; the boiling and ſcumming are continued, and if the im- 
purities be conſiderable, a quantity of lime-water is added. This 
proceſs is carried on till the liquor be ſufficiently diminiſhed in quan- 
tity to be contained in the third copper. After being purified a third 
time, it is put into the fourth copper, which is called the teache, 
where it is boiled and evaporated till it is judged ſufficiently pure to 
be removed from the fire. In judging of the purity of the —— 
many of the negroes (ſays Mr. Edwards) guefs ſolely by the eye 
(which by long habit they do with great accuracy), judging by the 
appearace of the grain on the back of the ladle: but the practice 
moſt in uſe is to judge by what is called the touch; i. e. taking up 
with the thumb a ſmall portion of the hot liquor from the ladle; 
and, as the heat diminiſhes, drawing with the fore-finger the liquid 
into a thread. This thread will ſuddenly break, and ſhrink from 
the thumb to the ſuſpended finger, in different lengths, according as 
the liquor is more or leſs boiled. The proper boiling height for 
ſtrong muſcovado ſugar is generally determined by a thread of a 
quarter of an inch long. It is evident, that certainty in this expe- 
riment can be attained only by long habit, and that no verbal pre- 
cepts will furniſh any degree of ſkill in a matter depending wholly on 
conſtant practice. | | 

The juice being thus purified by paſſing through the clarifier and 
four eoppers, it is poured into coolers, which are uſually ſix in num- 
ber. The removal from the teache to the cooler is called ſtriking. 
The cooler is a ſhallow wooden veſſel ſeven feet long, from five to 
fix wide, about eleven inches deep, and capable of containing a hog- 
ſhead of ſugar. As the liquor cools, the ſugar grains, that is, col- 
les into an irregular maſs of imperfect cryſtals, ſeparating itſelf 
from the melaſſes. It is then removed from the cooler, and conveyed 
to the curing-houſe, where the melaſſes drain from it. For receiving 
them there is a large ciſtern, the floping ſides of which are lined with 
boards. Directly above the ciſtern a frame of joiſt-work without 
boarding is placed, on which empty hogſheads without heads are 
ranged. The bottoms of theſe hogſheads are pierced with eight or 
ten holes, in each of which the ſtalk of a plantain leaf is fixed ſo as 
to project fix or eight inches below the joiſts, and riſe a little above 
the top of the hogſhead. The hogſheads being filled with the con- 
tents of the cooler, conſiſting of ſugar and melaſſes, the melaſſes 
being liquid, drain through the ſpungy ſtalk, and drop into the 
ciftern, After the melaſſes are drained off, the ſugar becomes 
pretty dry and fair, and is then called muſcovado or raw ſugar. 

We have deſcribed the proceſs for extracting ſugar, which is ge- 
nerally adopted in the Britiſh Weſt-India iflands, according to the 
lateſt improvements; and have been anxious to preſent it to our 
readers in the ſimpleſt and moſt perſpicuous form, that it might be 
intelligible to every perſon ; and have therefore avoided to mention 
the obſervations and propoſed amendments of thoſe who have written 
on this ſubject. But we flatter ourſelves it will not be diſagreeable 
to learn by what methods the French make their ſugar purer and 
whiter than ours. A quantity of ſugar from the cooler is put into 
conical pans or earthen pots, called by the French formes, having 4 
ſmall, perforation at the apex, which is kept cloſed. Each cone, fe- 
verſed on its apex, is ſupported in another earthen veſſel. — 
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ſyrup-is ſtirred together, and then left to cryſtallize. At the end of fit. 
teen or ſixteen hours, the hole in the point of each cane is opened, that 
the impure ſyrup may run out. The baſe of theſe ſugar-loaves is 
then taken out, and white pulverized ſugar ſubſtituted in its ſtead 3 
which being well preſſed down, the whole is covered with cl 
moiſtened with water. This water filters through the maſs, carry- 
ing the ſyrup with it which was mixed with the ſugar, but which by 
this management flows into a pot ſubſtituted.in the place of the firſt. 
This ſecond fluid is called fine ſyrup. Care is taken to moiſten and 
keep the clay to a praper degree of ſoftneſs as it becomes dry, The 
ſugar loaves are afterwards taken out, and dried in a ſtove for eight 
or ten days; after which they are pulverized, packed, and exported 
to Europe, where they are ſtil] rancher puritied. The reaſon aſſigned 
why this proceſs is not univerſally adopted in the Britiſh ſugar iſlands 
is this, that the water which dilutes and carries away-the molaſſes 
diſſolves and carries with it ſo much of the ſugar, that the difference 
in quality does not pay for the difference in quantity. The French 
planters probably think otherwiſe, upwards of four hundred of the 
plantations of St. Domingo having the neceſſary apparatus for clay- 
ing and actually carrying on the ſyſtem. | 
The art of refining ſugar was firſt made known to the Europeans 
by a Venetian, who is ſaid to have received 100,000 crowns for the 
invention. This diſcovery was made before the new world was ex- 
plored ; but whether it was an invention of the perſon who firſt 
communicated it, or whether it was conveyed from China, where it 
had been known for a conſiderable time before, cannot now perhaps 
be accurately aſcertained. We find no mention made of the refining 
of ſugar in Britain till the year 1659, 3 it probably was prac- 
tiſed ſeveral. years before. For in the Portugueſe iſland of St. 
Thomas in 1624 there were ſeventy-four ſugar ingenios, each having 
upwards of two hundred flaves. The quantity of raw ſugar imported 
into England in 1778 amounted to 1,403,995 cwts. the quantity im- 
ported into Scotland in the ſame year was 117,285 cwts. the whole 
quantity imported into Great Britain in 178) was 1,926,941 cwts.. 
The ſugar which undergoes the operation of refining in Europe 1s 
either raw ſugar, ſometimes called muſcovado, or caſſonado, which 
is raw ſugar. in a purer ſtate. The raw ſugar generally contains a 
certain quantity of melaſſes as well as earthy.and feculent ſubſtances. 
The caſſonado, by the operation of earthing, is freed from its me- 
laſſes. As the intention of refining theſe ſugars is to give them a 
higher degree of whiteneſs and ſolidity, it is neceſſary for them to 
undergo other proceſſes. The firſt of theſe is called clarification, It 
conſiſts in diſſolving the ſugar in a certain proportion of lime-water, 
adding a proper quantity of bullock's blood, and expoſing it to heat 
in order to remove the impurities which ſtill remain. The heat is in- 
creaſed very gradually till it approach that of boiling water. By 
the aſſiſtance of the heat, the animal matter which. was thrown in 
coagulates, at the ſame time that it attracts all the ſolid feculent and 
earthy matter, and raiſes it to the ſurface in the appearance of a thick 
foam of a browniſh colour, As the feculencies are never entirely 
removed by a firſt proceſs, a ſecond is neceſſary, The ſolution is 
therefore cooled to a certain degree by adding ſome water; then a 
ireſh quantity of blood, but leſs conſiderable than at firſt, is poured 


in. The fire is renewed, and care is taken to increaſe the heat gently 
Vor. III. No- 38. 5 D d | as 
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as before, The animal ſubſtance ſeizes on the impurities which te- 


main, collects them on the ſurface; and they are then ſkimmed off; 


The ſame operation is repeated a third and even a fourth time, but 


no addition is made to the liquor except water. If the different pro- 
ceſſes have been properly conducted, the ſolution will be freed from 


every impurity, and appear tranſparent. It is then conveyed by a 


gutter into an oblong baſket about ſixteen inches deep, lined with a 
. woollen cloth; and, after filtering through this cloth, it is received 


in a ciſtern or copper which is placed below. 


Ihe ſolntion being thus clarified, it undergoes a ſedond general 


operation called evaporation. Fire is applied to the copper into 
which the ſolution was received, and the liquid is boiled till it has 


acquired the proper degree of conliltency. A judgment is formed of 
this by taking up a Tmall portion of the liquid and drawing it into a 
thread. When, after this trial, it is found ſufficiently viſcous, the 
fire is extinguiſhed, and the liquid is poured into coolers. Itis then 
itirred violently by an inſtrument called an var, from the reſemblance 
it bears to the oar of a boat. This is done in order to diminith the 
viſcoſity, and promote what is called the granulation, that is, the 
forming of it into grains or imperfect cryſtals. When the liquid is 
5 mixed and cooled, it is then poured into moulds of the 
torm of a ſugar-loaf, Theſe moulds are ranged in rows. The 
ſmall ends, which are loweſt, are placed in pots; and they have 
each of themapertures ſtopped up with linen for filtering the ſyrup, 
which runs from the moulds into the pots. The liquor is then takeh 
out flowly in ladlefuls from the coolers, and poured into the moulds, 
When the moulds are filled, aud the contents ſtill in a fluid ſtate, it 
is neceſſary to ſtir them, that ns part may adhere to the moulds, and 
that the ſmall cryſtals which are juſt formed may be equally diffuſe 
through the whole maſs. When the ſugar is completely cryſtallized, 
the linen is taken away from the apertures in the moulds, and the 
ſyrup, or that part which did not cryſtallize, deſcends into the pots 
in which the moulds are placed. After this purgation the moulds 
are reinoved and fixed in other pots, and a ſtratum of fine white clay 
diluted with water is laid on the upper part of the loaf. The water, 
deſcending through the ſugar by its own weight, mixes with the 
ſyrup which ſtill remains in the body of the loat, and waſhes it away: 
When the clay dries, it is taken off, and another covering of moiſt 
clay put in its place ; and, if it be not then ſufficiently waſhed, a 
third covering of clay is applied. After the loaves have ſtood ſome 
days in the moulds, and have acquired a conſiderable degree of firm- 
neſs and ſolidity, they are taken ont, and carrd to a ſtove, where 
they are gradually heated to the 562 of Reaumur (5% of Fahrenheit), 
in order to diſſipate any moiſture which may be ſtill confined to them. 
After remaining in the ſtove eight days, they are taken out; and 
after cutting off all diſcolouring ſpecks, and the head if ſtill wet, 
they are wrapped in blue paper, and are ready for ſale. The ſeveral 
ſyrups collected during the different parts of the proceſs; treated if 
the ſame manner which we have juſt deſcribed; aftord ſugars of in- 
ferior quality; and the luft portion, which no longer affords any 
ſugar, 1s ſold by the name of melaſſes. $ 
The beauty of refined ſugar, when formed into loaves, conſiſts in 
whiteneſs, joined to a ſmallneſs of grain; in being dry, hard, and 
ſomewhat tranſparent, The proceſs which we have deſcribed = 
| re 
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refers to ſugar once refined; but ſomg more labour is neceſſary; to 
produce double-refined ſugar. The principal difference in the ope- 


* 


ration is this: the latter is clarified by white of eggs inſtead of 
blood, and freſh water in place of lime-water. | 


Sugar-candy is the true effence. of the cane formed into large 
cryſtals by a flow. proceſs. When the ſyrup is well clari 


boiled a little, but not ſo much as is done for the proof-mentioned in 
the proceſs for making common-ſugar. It is then placed in old moulds, 
having their lower ends. ſtopped with linen, and croſſed at little 
diſtances with ſmall twigs to retain the ſugar as it cryſtallizes. The 
moulds are carried to the ſtove, and placed in a pot; dut the linen 
is not removed entirely, ſo that the ſyrup falls down flowly in drops. 
When the ſyrup has dropped away, and the cryſtals of the ſugar- 
candy are become dry, the moulds are taken from the ſtove and 
broken in pieces, to diſengage the ſugar, which adheres ſtrongly to 
the tides of the moulds. If. the ſyrup has been coloured with 
cochineal, the cryſtals take a flight tint of red; if indigo has been 


mixed, they aſſume a bluiſh colour. If it be deſired to have the 


candy perfumed, the eſſence of flowers or amber may þe dropped 
into the moulds along with the ſyrup. - . 

Having now given ſome account of the method uſually employed 
for refining ſugar, it will not be improper to ſay a few things con- 
cerning its nature and its uſes. _ | | 3 

Sugar is ſoluble in water, and in a ſmall degree in alcohol. When 
united with a ſmall portion of water, it becomes fuſible; from which 
quality the art of preſerving is indebted for many of its preparatians. 
it is phoſphoric and combultible ; when expoſed to fire emitting a 
blue flame if the combuſtion be flow, and a white flame if the com- 


buſtion be rapid. By diſtillation it produces a quantity of phlegm, 


acid, oil, gas, and charcoal, Bergman, in treating ſugar with the 
mitrous acid, obtained a ngw acid now known by the name of the 
oxalic acid but he has omitted to mention the principles of which 
lugar is compoſed. | Lavoiſier, however, has ſupplied this omiſſion ; 


and after many experiments has aſſigned three principles in ſugar, 


uydrogene, oxygene, and carbone. If the juice expreſſed from the 
lugar-cane be left to itſelf, it paſſes into the acetous fermentation ; 
and during the decompoßtion of the fugar, which is continued tor 
three or four months, a great quantity of glutinous matter is ſepa» 


rated, This matter when diſtilled gives a portion of ammoniae. If 


the juice be expoſed to the ſpirituous fermentation, a wine is ob- 
tained analogous to cyder. If this wine, atter being kept in bottles 
a year, be diſtilled, we obtain a portion of eau de vie. | 
Ihe uſes to which ſugar are applied are indeed numerous and im- 
portant : It can be made ſo ſolid as in the art of preſerving to re- 
ceive the moſt agreeable colours and the greateſt variety of forms. 
It can be made ſo fluid as to mix with any ſoluble ſubſtance. —lt 
preſerves the juice and ſubſtance of fruits in all countries and in all 
Jleatons, It aftords a delicious ſeaſoning to many kinds of food. Tt 
15 uſetul in pharmacy, for it unites with medicines, and removes 
their dil:greeable flavour: it is the baſs of all ſyrups. M. Mac- 
quer has thewn in a very ſatisfactory manner how uſeful ſugar would 
be if employed in fermenting wines. Sugar has alſo been found a 
remedy for the ſcurvy, and a valuable article of food in caſes of 
deceſſity. M. Imbert de Lennes, firſt ſurgeon to the late Duke of 
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Orleans, publiſhed the following ſtory in the Gazette de Santé, which 
confirms this aſſertion. A veſſel laden with ſugar bound from the 
Weſt Indies was becalmed in its paſſage for Kerl days, during 
which the ſtock of proviſions was exhauſted. Some of the crew 
were dying of the ſcurvy, and the reſt were threatened with a ſtill 
more terrible death. In this emergency recourſe was had to the 
fugar. The conſequence was, the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy went off, 
the crew found it a wholeſome and ſubſtantial aliment, and returned 
in good health to France. 

Sugar (fays Dr. Ruſh) affords the greateſt quantity of nouriſh- 
ment in a given quantity of matter of any ſubſtance in nature; of 
courſe it may be preſerved in leſs room in our houſes, and may be 
conſumed in leſs time, than more bulky and leſs nouriſhing aliment. 
It has this peculiar advantage over moſt kinds of aliment, that it is 
not liable to have its nutritious qualities affected by time or the 
weather ; hence it is preferred by the Indians in their excurſions 
from home. They mix a certain quantity of maple-ſugar, with an 
equal quantity. of Indian corn, dried and powdered, in its milky 
ſtate. This mixture is packed in little baſkets, which are frequently 
wetted in travelling, without injuring the ſugar. A few ſpoonfuls 
of it mixed with half a pint of ſpring water afford them a pleaſant 
and ſtrengthening meal. From the degrees of ſtrength and nouriſh- 
ment which are conveyed into animal bodies by a ſmall bulk of ſugar, 
it might probably be given to horſes with great advantage, when 
they are uſed in places or under circumſtances which make it difficult 
or expenſive to ſupport them with more bulky or weighty aliment. 
A pound of ſugar with grafs or hay has ſupported the ſtrength and 
fpirits of an horſe during a whole day's labour in one of the Weft- 
India iftands. A larger quantity given alohe has fattened horſes 
and cattle, during the war before laſt in Hiſpaniola, for a period of 
ſeveral months, in which the exportation of ſugar, and the impor- 
tation of grain, were prevented by the want of ſhips. 

„ Theplentiful uſe of ſugar in diet is one of the beſt preventatives 
that has ever been diſcovered of the diſeaſes which are produced by 
worms. Nature ſeems to have implanted a love for this aliment in 
all children, as if it were on purpoſe to defend them from thoſe 
diſeaſes. Dr. Ruſh Knew a gentleman in Philadelphia, who early 
adopted this opinion, and who, by indulging a large family of chil- 
dren in the uſe of ſugar, has preſerved them all from the diſeaſes 
uſually occaſioned by worms. 

Sir John Pringle has remarked, that the plague has never been 
known in any country where ſugar compoſes a material part of the 
diet of the inhabitants. Dr. Rufh thinks it probable that the fre- 
quency of malignant fevers of all kinds has been leſſened by this 
diet, and that its more general uſe would defend that claſs of people 
who are moſt ſubject to malignant fevers from being ſo often affected 
by them. | 
: 4 In the numerous and frequent diſorders of the breaſt, which 
occur in all countries where the body is expoſed to a variable tem- 


© - Perature of weather, ſugar affords the baſis of many agreeable re- 


medies. It is uſeful in weakneſſes, and acrid defluxions upon other 
parts of the body. Many facts might be adduced in favour of this 
aſſertion. Dr. Ruſh mentions only one, which, from the venerable 
name of the perſon whoſe caſe furniſhed it, cannot fail of 2 
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ing attention and credit. Upon my inquiring of Dr. Franklin, at 
the requeſt of a friend (ſays our reſpectable author), about a year 
before he died, whether he had found any relief from the pain of 
the ſtone from the blackberry jam, of which he took large quanti- 
ties, he told me that he had, but that he believed the medicinal part 
of the jam reſided wholly in the ſugar; and as w reaſon for thinking 
ſo, he added, that he often found the ſame relief by taking about 
half a pint of a ſyrup, prepared by boiling a little brown ſugar ia 
water, juſt before he went to bed, that he did from a doſe of opium. 
It has been ſuppoſed by ſome of the early phyſicians of our country, 
that the ſugar obtained from the le-tree is more medicinab than 
that obtained from the Weſt India ſugar-cane ; but this opinion 1 
believe is without foundation. It is preferable in its qualities to the 
Weſt- India ſugar only from its ſuperior cleanlinefs. 

« Caſes may occur in which ſugar may be required in medicine, or 
in diet, by perſons who refuſe to be benefited, even indirectly, by the 
labour of flaves. In fuch cafes the innocent maple-fugar will al- 
ways be preferred. It has been faid, that ſugar injures the teeth; 
but this opinion now has fo few advocates, that it does not deferve a 
{ſerious refutation.” | 

In the account which we have given above of the method of cul- 
tivating and manufacturing fugar, we have had in our eye the plan- 
tations in the Weſt Indies, where flaves alone are employed; but we 
feel a peculiar pleaſure in having it in our power to add a ſhort de- 
{cription of the method uſed in the Eaſt Indies, becauſe there fugar 
is manufactured by free men, on à plan which is much more econo- 
mical than what is followed in the Welt Indies. The account which 
we mean to give is an extract from the report of the committee of 
privy-council for trade on the ſubject of the African flave-trade, 
c—_ up by Mr. Botham. We ſhall give it in the author's own 
words, ö 

* Having been for two years in the Engliſh and French Weſt- 
India iflands, and fince conducted ſugar eſtates in the Eaft Indies, 
before the abolition of the flave-trade was agitated in parlwment, it 
may be defirable to know that ſugar of a ſuperior quality and inferior 
price to that in our iflands is produced in the Ealt Indies; that the 
culture of the cane, the manufacture of the ſugar and arrack, is, 
with theſe material advantages, carried on by free people. China, 
Bengal, the coaſt of Malabar, all produce quantities of ſugar and 
ſpirits; but as the moſt conſiderable growth of the cane is carried on 
near Batavia, I thall explain the improved manner in which ſugar 
titates are there conducted. The proprietor of the eſtate is gene- 
rally a wealthy Dutchman, who has ereted on it fabſtantial wills, 
boiling and curing houſes. He rents this eſtate to a Chineſe, who 
reſides on it as a ſuperintendant; and this renter (ſuppoſing the eſtate 
to conſiſt of three hundred or more acres) re- lets it to freemen in par- 
cels of fifty or ſixty on theſe conditions: That they ſhall plant it 
in canes, and receive ſo much per pecul of 1334 pounds for every 
pecul of ſugar that the canes ſhall produce.” HE 

When crop-time comes on, the ſuperintendant collects a ſufficient 
number of perſons from the adjacent towns or villages, and takes off 
his crop as follows :—To any ſet of tradeſmen who bring their carts 
and buffaloes he agrees to give ſuch a price per pecul to cut all his 
crop of canes, carry them to the mill, and grind them. PR S 
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boil them per pecul. A third to clay them and baſket them for 
market per pecul. So that by this method of conducting a ſugay 
eſtate the renter knows to a certainty what the produce of it will coſt 
him per pecul. He has not any permanent or unneceſſary expence; 
for, when the crop is taken off, the taſkmen return to their ſeveral 
purſuits in the towns and villages they came from; and there only 
remain the cane planters who are preparing the next year's crop. 
This likeallother complex arts, by being divided into ſeveral branches, 
renders the labour cheaper and the work more perfectly done. 

Only clayed ſugars are made at Batavia; theſe are in quality equal 
to the beſt ſort from the Welt Indies, and are fold fo low from the 
ſugar eſtates as eighteen ſhillings ſterling per pecul of 1334lbs. 
This is not the ſelling price to the trader at Batavia, as the govern- 
meat there is arbitrary, and ſugar ſubject to duties impoſed at will. 
The Shabander exacts a dollar per pecul on all ſugar exported. The 
price of common labour is from gd. to 10d. per day. By the method 
of carrying on the ſugar eſtates, the taſkmen gain conſiderably more 
than this, not only from working extraordinary hours, but from being 
conſidered artiſts in their ſeveral branches. They do not make 
ſpirits on the ſugar eſtates. The melaſſes are ſent for ſale to Batavia 
where one diſtillery may purchaſe the produce of an hundred eſtates. 
Here is a vaſt ſaving and reduction of the price of ſpirits; not, as in 
the Welt Indies, a diſtillery for each eſtate; many centre in-one, 
and arrack is ſold at Batavia from twenty-one to-twenty-five rix- 
dollars per leaguer of one hundred ſixty gallons; about 8d. per gallon. 

The Sugar-Maple, (the acer ſaccharinum of Linazus,) as well as 
the ſugar- cane, produces a great quantity of. ſugar. This tree 
grows in great numbers in the weſtern counties of all the middle 
ſtates of the American union. Thoſe which grow in New York and 
Pennſylvania yield the ſugar in a greater quantity than thoſe which 
grow on the waters of Ohio.—Theſe trees are generally found mixed 
with the beech, hemlock, white and water aſh, the cucumber-tree, 
linden, aſpen, butter-nut, and wild cherry-trees. They ſometimes 
appear in groves covering five or {ix acres in a body, but they are 
more commonly interſperſed with ſome or all of the foreſt trees 
which have been mentioned. From thirty to fifty trees are generally 
found upon an acre of ground. They grow only in the richeſt ſoils, 
and frequently in ſtony ground. Springs of the pureſt water abound. 
in their neighbourhood. They are, when fully grown, as tall as the 
white and black oaks, and from two to three feet in diameter. They 
put forth a beautiful white bloſſom in the ſpring before they ſhew a 
lingle leaf. The colour of the bloſſom diſtinguiſhes them from the 
acer rubrum, or the common maple, which affords a bloſſom or à 
red colour. The wood of the ſugar maple-tree is extremely inflam- 
mable, and is preterred upon that account by hunters and ſurveyors 
tor fire-wood. Its ſmall branches are ſo much impregnated with 
ſugar as to atford ſupport to the cattle, horſes, and ſheep, of the firſt 
ſettlers, during the winter, before they are able to cultivate forage 
for that purpoſe. Its aſhes afford a great quantity of potaſh, ex: 
ceeded by few, or perhaps by none, of the trees that grow in the 
woods of the United States. The tree is ſuppoſed to arrive at its 
full growth in the woods in twenty years, | . 

It is not injured by tapping ; on the contrary, the oftener 1-15 
tapped, the more ſprup is obtained from it. In this reipect it 2” 

ows 
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Jows a law of animal ſecretion. A ſingle tree had not only ſurvived; 
but flouriſhed, after forty-two tappings in the ſame number of years; 
The effects of a yearly diſcharge of ſap from the tree, in improving 
and increaſing the ſap, are demonſtrated from the ſuperior excelleuce 
of thoſe trees which have been perſorated in an hundred places b 
2 ſmall wood-pecker which feeds upon the ſap. The trees afte 
having been wounded in this way, diſtil the remains of their juice 
on the ground, and afterwards acquire a black colour. The ſap of 
theſe trees is much ſweeter to the taſte than that which is obtained 
from trees which have not been previoully wounded, and it affords 
more ſugar. 1 | , * 17 64 

From twenty-three gallons and one quart, of ſap, procured. in 
twenty-four hours from only two of theſe dark-coloured-trees, 
Arthur Noble, Eſq. of the ſtate of New York, obtained four pounds 
and thirteen ounces of good grained ſugar. N 

A tree of an ordinary ſize yields in a good ſeaſon from twenty to 
thirty gallons of ſap, from which are made from five or fix pounds 
of ſugar. To this there are ſometimes remarkable exceptions. 
Samuel Lowe, Eſq. in Moptgomery county, in the ſtate of New 
York, made twenty pounds and one ounce of ſugar between the x4th 
and 23d of April, in the year 1789, from a ſingle tree that had been 
tapped for ſeveral ſucceſhve, years before. | | 88 

From the influence which culture has upon foreſt and other trees, 
it has been ſuppoſed, that by tranſplaating the ſugar maple- tree iato 
a garden, or by deſtroying ſuch other trees as ſhelter it from the rays 
of the ſun, the quantity of the ſap might be increaſed, and its 
quality much improved. A farmer in Northampton county, in the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania, planted:a number of theſe trees above twenty 
years ago in his meadow, from three gallons of the ſap of which he 
obtains every year a pound of ſugar. It was obſerved tormerly, that 
it required five or fix gallons.of the ſap of the trees which grow ia 
the woods to produce the ſame quantity of tugar. _ 

The ſap diſtils from the wood of the tree. Trees which have 
been cut down in the winter for the ſupport of the domeſtic animals 
of the new ſettlers, vield a conliderable quantity of ſap as ſoon as 
their trunks and limbs feel the rays of the ſun in the ſpring of the 
year. It is in conſequence of the ſap of theſe trees being equally 
diffuſed through every part of them, that they live three years after 
they are girdled, that is, after a circular inciſion is made through 
the bark into the ſubſtance of the tree lor the purpoſe of deſtroying 
it. It is remarkable that graſs thrives better under this tree in a 
meadow, than in ſituations expoſed to the conſtant action of the fan. 
The ſeaton for tapping the trees is in February, March, and April, 
according to the weather which occurs in theſe months. 

Warm days and froſty nights are moſt favourable to a plentiful 
diſcharge of ſap. The quantity obtained in a day from a tree is 
from five gallons to a pint, according to the greater or leſs heat of 
the air. Mr. Lowe obtained near three and twenty gallons of ſap in 
one day (April 14, 1789) from the ſingle tree which was before 
mentioned. Such inſtances of a profuſion of ſap in ſingle trees are 
However not very common. | 5 
There is always a ſuſpenſion of the diſcharge of ſap in the night 
if a froſt ſucceed a warm day. The perforation in the tree is made 
with an axe or an auger. The latter is perferred from experience of 

it's 
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its advantages. The auger is introduced about three quarters of an 
inch, and in an aſcending direction (that the ſap may not be frozen 
in a flow current in the mornings or evenings), and is afterwards 
deepened gradually to the extent of two inches. A ſpout is in- 
troduced about half an inch into the hole made by this auger, and 
projects from three to twelve inches from the tree. The ſpout is 

ne rally made of the ſumach or elder, which uſually grows in the 
neighbourhood of the ſugar- trees. The tree is firſt tapped on the 
ſouth ſide; when the diſcharge of its ſap begins to leſſen, an open- 
ng is made on the north ſide, from which an increafed diſcharge 
takes place. The ſap flows from four to ſix weeks, according to 
the temperature of the weather. Troughs large enough to contain 
three or four gallons made of white pine, or white aſh, or of dried 
water aſh, aſpen, linden, poplar, or common maple, are placed 
under the ſpout to receive the ſap, which is carried every day to a 
large receiver, made of either of the trees before-mentioned. From 
this receiver it is conveyed, after being ſtrained, to the boiler. 

There are three modes of reducing the ſap to ſugar ; by evapora- 
tion, by freezing, and by boiling; of which the latter is moſt ge- 
neral, as being the moſt expeditious. The profit of the maple-tree 
js not confined to its ſugar. It affords moſt agreeable melaſſes, and 
an excellent vinegar. The ſap which is ſuitable for theſe purpoſes is 
obtained after the ſap which affords the-ſugar has ceaſed to flow, fo 
that the manufactories of theſe different products of the maple-tree, 
by ſucceeding, do not interfere with each other. The melaſles may 
be made to compoſe the baſis of a pleaſant ſummer beer. The ſap 
of the maple is moreover capable of affording a ſpirit; but we ho 
this precious juice will never be proſtituted to this ignoble purpoſe, 
Should the uſe of ſugar in diet become more general in this coun- 
try (ſays Dr. Ruſh), it may tend to leſſen the inclination or ſuppoſed 
neceſſity for ſpirits; for I have obſerved a reliſh for ſugar in diet to 
be ſeldom accompanied by a love for ſtrong drink. 

There are ſeveral other vegetables raiſed in our own country 
which afford ſugar; as beet-roots, ſkirrets, parſneps, potatoes, 
celeri, red-cabbage ſtalks, the young ſhoots of Indian wheat. The 
{ugar is moſt readily obtained from theſe, by making a tincture of 
the ſubje& in rectified ſpirit of wine; which, when ſaturated by 
heat, will depoſit the ſugar upon ſtanding in the cold, 
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UVICIDE is one of thoſe crimes which we are led to believe not 
common among ſavage nations. The firſt inſtances of it recorded 
in the Jewiſh hiſtory are thoſe of Saul and Ahitophel ; for we do not 
think the death of Samſon a proper example. We have no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that it became common among the Jews till their wars 
with the Romans, when multitudes ſlaughtered themſelves that they 
might not fall alive into the hands of their enemies. But at this pe- 
riod the Jews were a molt deſperate aud abandoned race of men, had 
corrupted the religion of their fathers, aud rejected that pure ſyſtem 
which their promiſed Meſſiah came to Jeruſalem to announce. 
When it became remarkable among the Greeks, we have not been 
able to diſcover ; but it was forbidden by Pythagoras, as we learn 
from Athenæus, by Socrates and Ariſtotle, and by the N and 
| thenian 
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Athenian laws. In the earlieſt ages of the Roman republic it was 
ſeldom committed; but when luxury and the Epicurean and Stoical 
philoſophy had corrupted the ſimplicity and virtue of the Roman 
character, then thev began to ſeek thelter in ſuicide from their 
mi-fortunes or the effects of their own vices. 

1he religious principles of the bramins of India led them to 
admire ſuicide on particular occaſions as honourable, Accuſtomed 
to abſtinence, mortification, and the contempt of death, they con- 
ſide red it as a mark of weakneſs of mind to {ubmit to the infirmities 
of old age. We are informed that the modern Gentocs, who {till 
in moſt things conform to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, when old 
and infirm, are frequently brought to the banks of rivers, particu- 
larly to thoſe of the Ganges, that they may die in its ſacred ſtreams, 
which they believe can waſh away the guilt of their ſins. But the 
maxims of the bramins, which have encouraged this practice, we 
are allured by Mr, Holwell, are a corruption of the doctrines of the 
Shaſtah, which poſitively forbid ſuicide under the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment. The practice which religion or affection has eſtabliſhed among 
the Gentoos for women at the death of their huſbands to burn them- 
{-lves alive on the funeral pile, we do not think ought to be con- 
ſide red as ſuicide, as we are not anxious to extend the meaning of 
the word; for, were we to extend it thus far, it would be as proper 
toapplyit to thoſe who choote rather to die in battle than make their 


. 


ape at the expence of their honour. Thus we ſhould condemn 


as ſuicides the brave Spartans who died at Thermopylæ in defence 
of their country: we ſhould alſo be obliged to apply the ſame dif- 
craceiul epithet to all thoſe well-meaning but weak-minded Chriſtians 
in this iſland, who in the laſt century choſe rather to die as martyrs 
an comply with commands which were not morally wrong. AC» 
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cording to the Gentoo laws, it is proper for a woman after her 
if 


0114's death to burn herſelf in the fire with his corpſe. Every 


woman Who thus burns ſhall remain in paradiſe with her huſband 
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crore and fifty lacks of years. If ſhe cannot, the muſt in that 
erve an inviolable chaſtity. If ſhe remain chaſte, ſhe goes 


20 paß ad! ile; ; and, if ſhe do not preſerve her chaſtity, ſhe goes to hell.” 


A cuſtom fimilar to this prevailed among many nations on the con- 
tinent 


of America. When a chief died, 2 Certain number of his 


N of his favourites, and of his llaves, were put to death, and 
interred together with him, that he might appear with the ſame dig- 


© 


1 his tuture ſtation, and be waited upon by the ſame atte ndants. 


us periualion is ſo deeply rooted, that many of their retainers 


r themſelves as victims; and the lame cuſtom prevails in many 


the negro nations in Africa. 
if we ca. believe the hiſtorians of pen voluntary death is com- 
'on in th _ empire. The devotees ot the idol Amida drown them- 
elves in > preſence, attended by their relations and friends, and 
ral . the 2 Who all con ider Bas devoted perſon as a ſaint 
no 8 gone to everlaſting Happineſs. ich being the ſup poſed ho- 
urs appropriated to a voluntary 3 it is not furpriling that the 
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fe : anxio1 ifly cheriſh a contem pt of life. According oly it is a 
the education of their children © to repeat poems in which 
virtues of their anceſtors are celebrated, an utter contempt of 
,nculcated, and ſuicide is ſet up as the mol heroic of actions.“ 
OL. III. No, 38. Ee 
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A notion ſeems alſo to have prevailed among the ancient Scythian 
tribes, that it was puſillanimous and ignoble for a man whoſe ſtrength 
was waſted with diſeaſe or infirmity, ſo as to be uſeleſs to the com- 
munity, to continue to live. It was reckoned an heroic action vo- 
luntarily to ſeek that death which he had not the good fortune to 
meet in the field of battle. Perverſion of moral feeling does not 
ſpring up, we hope, ſpontaneouſly in any nation, but is produced 
by ſome peculiarities of ſituation. A wandering people like the 
Scythians, who roamed about from place to place, might often find 
it impoſlible to attend the ſick, or to ſupply from their precarious 
fiore the wants of the aged and infirm. The aged and infirm them- 
ſelves, no longer able to ſupport the character of warriors, would 
find themſelves unhappy. in this way the practice of putting to 
death ſuch perſons as were uſeleſs to the community might originate, 
and afterwards be inculcated as honourable; but he, who put an end 
to his infirmities by his own hand, obtained a character. ſtill more 
illuſtrious, 

The tribes of Scandinavia, which worſhipped Odin the“ father 
of laughter,“ were taught, that dying in the field of battle was the 
moſt glorious event that could betal them. This was a maxim ſuited 
to a warlike nation. In order to eſtabliſh it more firmly in the mind, 
all were excluded from Odin's feaſt of heroes who died a natural 
death. In Aſgardia ſtood the hall of Odin; where, ſeated on a 
throne, he received the ſouls of his departed heroes. This place 
was called Valhalla, fignifying “ the hall of thoſe who died by 
violence.” Natural death being thus deemed inglorious, and pu- 
niſhed with exclution from Valhalla the paradiſe of Odin, he who 
could not enjoy death in the field of battle was led to ſeek it by his 
own hands when ſickneſs or old age began to aſſail him. In ſuch a 
nation ſuicide muſt have been very common. 

As ſuicide prevailed much in the decline of the Roman empire, 
when luxury, licentiouſneſs, profligacy, and falle philoſophy, per- 
vaded the world, ſo it continued to prevail even after Chriſtianity 
was eltabliſhed. The Romans, when they became converts to 
Chriſtianity, did not renounce their ancient prejudices and falſe 
opinions, but blended them with the new religion which they em- 
braced. The Gothic nations alſo, who ſubverted the Roman em- 
pire, while they received the Chriſtian religion, adhered to many of 
their former opinions and manners. Among other criminal practices 

which were retained by the Romans and their conquerors, that of 
ſuicide was one; but the principles from which it proceeded were 
explained, ſo as to appear more agreeable to the new ſyſtem which 
they had eſpouſed. It was committed, either to ſecure from the 
danger of apoſtacy, to procure the hunour of martyrdom, or 19 
preſerve the crown of virginity. | 
When we deſcend to modern times, we lament to find ſo many 
inſtances of ſuicide among the moſt poliſhed nations, who have the 
beſt opportunities of knowing the atrocity of that unnatural crime. 

The Engliſh have long been reproached by foreigners for the fte, 

quent commiſlion of it ; and the g!0vmy month of November 

has been ſtigmatized as the ſeaſon when it is moſt common. But this 
diſgraceful imputation, we think, may be juſtly attributed, not ie 
the greater frequency of the crime in England than in other places, 


but to the cuſtum of publithing in the newſpapers every _—_—_ 
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ſuicide which is known. Mr. Moore, who lately publiſhed a full 
inquiry into this ſubject, was at great pains to obtain accurate infor- 
mation concerning the perpetration of this crime in different coun- 
trics, Mercier, who wrote in 1782, ſays, that the annual number 
of ſuicides in Paris was then about one hundred and fifty. He does 
not tell us how he came by the information; but we have the au- 
thority of the Abbe Fontana for aſſerting, that more perſons put an 
end to their hves in Paris than in London. The abbe had this in- 
formation from the lieutenant of the police. Mr. Moore was in- 
formed by one of the principal magiſtrates of Geneva, that in that 
city, which contains about 25,000 inhabitants, the average number 
of ſuicides is about eight. The average number of ſuicides, from 
what cauſe ſoever, for the laſt twenty-eight years, has been thirty- 
two each year tor London, Southwark, and Weſtminſter. In 
Edinburgh, which contains $0,000 inhabitants, the average number 
of ſuicides does not exceed four, Mr. Moore found, from the ac- 
counts he was favoured with by the ſeveral coroners of the county 
of Kent, that for the laſt eighteen years the number has been up- 
wards of thirty-two each year. Kent is ſuppoſed to contain 200,000 
inhabitants, and London 800, ooo. It is eaſy therefore to ſee, that 
in the metropolis many inſtances of ſuicide muſt occur which are 
never the ſubject of legal inquiry, and conſequently never made 
known to the world. Whereas in the country towns and villages of 
Kent it is ſcarcely poſſible to conceal ſuch an action as ſelf- murder 
from the knowledge of the whole neighbourhood. The calculation 
therefore reſpecting Kent we may receive as true, while we muſt in- 
creaſe the average number in London very conſiderably. Mr. Moore 


computes the average number of ſuicides in England every year at 


a thouſand ; but the principles on which he founds this opinion are 
ſo imperfect and vague, that we do not think it can be depended on 
as coming near the truth. 

It might lead to ſome intereſting concluſions to compare together, 
not only the number of ſuicides in different countries, but alſo the 
rank and principles, the ſex and age, of thoſe unhappy perſons by 
whom it has been committed. Merxcier ſays, that at Paris it was the 
lower ranks who were moſt commonly guilty of it; that it was moſtly 
committed in garrets or hired lodgings ; and that it proceeded from 
poverty and oppreſſion. A great many, he ſays, wrote letters to the 
magiſtrates before their death. Mr. Moore's correſpondent from 
Geneva informed him, that from the year 1777 to 1787 more than 
one hundred ſuicides were committed in Geneva; that two-thirds of 
theſe unfortunate perſons were men ; that few of the clerical order 
have been known to commit it ; and that it is not ſo much the end 
of an immoral, irreligious, diſſipated, life, as the effect of melancholy 
and poverty. By the information obtained from the coroners of 
Kent, it appears, that of the 32, three-fourths have deſtroyed 
themſelves by hanging; that the proportion of males to females has 
been about two-thirds of the former ; that no one ſeaſon of the year 
is more diſtinguithed for this crime than another; and that ſuicide is 
upon the increaſe. In London ſuicide ſeems more common among 
the great and wealthy than among the lower ranks, and that it is 
uſually the effect of gaming and diſſipation. _ 

Thoſe who have inquired into the cauſes of ſuicide in Britain have 


enumerated many phyſical as well as moral cauſes, They have 
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aſcribed it to the variableneſs of our climate, to the great uſe of 
animal food, to ſtrong ſpirituous liquors, to tea, and to the ſulphu- 
reous exhalations of the pit-coal uſed as fuel, which are ſaid to pro- 
duce a depreſſion of ſpirits and nervous affections, Of our climate, 
we have no cauſe to complain, nor have we any reaſon to impute 
any of our vices to its influence. There are many climates much 
more untavourable where ſuicide is ſcarcely known. That an ex- 
ceſſive quantity of groſs animal food, or of ftrong liquors, or of 
tea, will powerfully affect the human conſtitution, we will not deny: 
but, before we conſider theſe as cauſes, it mult firſt be defermined, 
whether thofe who are guilty of ſelf- murder be much addicted to 
them ; and, if they are, whether there be not other cauſes much 
more violent in their nature which have operated on their mind; 
ſor we ought not rafhly to attribute vicious effects to any of thoſe 
things which ſeem to have been created on purpoſe for the comfort 
or convenience of man. We are rather ſurpriſed to find that coal is 
mentioned even as a diſtant cauſe of ſuicide ; for it is one of the 
blefings of our iflaad ; and a good coal-fire we have always found 
rather conducive to good {pirits than injurious to them. 
Among the moral cauſes which are ſuppoſed to co-operate in 
producing ſuicide 1n Britain, the freedom of our conſtitution and 
Jaws is reckoned one. That rational liberty ſhould have any ten- 
dency to encourage crimes of any kind, a Chriſtian philoſopher can 
never allow; for ſuch an opinion is totally diſcountenanced by en- 
lighiened views of nature, Mercier has aſcribed the frequency of 
ſuicide in Paris to the oppreſlion of the late government. Now it 
appears ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſuicide in one country ſhould 
be occaſioned by liberty, and in another by the want of it. One of 
15 theſe opinions muſt be falſe, and it is ſurely not difficult to diſtin. 
1 [ guiſh which. 
Humanity would in moſt caſes diſpoſe us to conclude, that ſuicide 
4 is the effect of inſanity, were there not ſo many inſtances of cool 
Wo | _ deliberate {elf-murder. That ſuicide is an unnatural crime, which 
: none but a madman would commit, compaiſlion indeed may ſuppoſe: 
but the murder of a wife, a father, or a child, are alſo unnatural ; 
yet compaſſion does not teach us in all cafes to aſcribe ſuch a crime 
to madneſs. Paſlion may often ariſe to fuch a height of outrage as 
to be {ſcarcely diſtinguithable from madneſs in its ſymptoms and its 
eliects.; vet wealways make a diſtinction between that madneſs which 
ariſes from dileate, and that which is owing to a violent perturba- 


1 tion of mind. If a perſon be capable of managing his worldly af- 
19 fairs, of making a will, and of diſpoſing of his property, imme- 
diately before his death, or after he formed the reſolution of dying 
by his own hands, ſuch a man is not to be conſidered as inſane. 
| But, though a regard for truth prevents us from aſcribing ſuicide 
in all cafes to inſanity, we muſt aſcribe it either to inſanity, or to 
vicious paſſion. Theſe two diviſions, we imagine, will comprehend 
every ſpecies of it, whether arifing from melancholy, tædtum vitæ or 
ennuz, diſappointment in ſchemes of ambition or love, pride, gaming, 
| or a deſire to avoid the ſhame of a public execution: paſſions which 
| are often increaſed by falſe views of Providence, of man, and of a 
future ſtate, ariſing from deiſm and infidelity. If theſe be the cauſes 
of ſuicide in modern time, what a diferaceful contraſt do they 
jorm to thoſe principles which actuated many of the ancient PR 
phers, 
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phers, the Gentoos, the Japaneſe, and the worſhippers of Odin ? 
When they committed ſuicide, they committed it from 'principle, 
from a belief of its lawfulneſs, and the hope of being rewarded for 
v-hat they judged an honourable ſacrifice. But in modern times, we 
are ſorry to ſay, when it is not the effect of madneſs, it is the effect 
of vice: and, when it is the effect of vice, it proves that the vicious 
paſſions are then indulged to the higheſt degree; for there is no crime 
which a man can commit that is ſo ſtrong a ſymptom of the violence 
of particular paſſions. It is from not attending to this circumſtance, 
that it has been found fo difficult to refute the arguments in favour of 
ſuicide. If the (criminality of ſuicide be confined merely to the 
violent action, many apologies may be made for it; but if it be 
cynlidered ſolely as the effect of vice, as the ſtrongeſt ſymptom of 
ungoverned paſſion, he who undertakes its defence muſt undertake 
the defence of what all men will loudly condemn. Several of the 
heathens entertained a very juſt ſenſe of the atrocity of ſuicide. 
Quintus Curtius introduces. Darius with the following ſpeech, when 
he had loſt his empire: “I wait (ſays the unfortunate monarch) the 
iſſue of my fate : you wonder, perhaps, that I do not terminate my 
own life 3 but I chooſe rather to die by the crime of anather than 
by my own.“ ; 

It is unneceſſary to enter particularly into the arguments of thoſe 
caſuiſts who have undertaken the deſpicable office of advocates for 
the crime of ſuicide, Their talents might ſurely have been em- 
ployed more uſefully to the world, and more honourably to them- 
lelves, than in pleading for a crime which, if it were committed by 
every man to whom their principles would make it lawiul, would 
totally deſtroy ſome of the nobleſt virtues, fortitude, patience, and 
relignation; nay, would deſtroy fociety itſelf, and teach us to deſpiſe 
the opinion that this world is a ſtate of preparation for another. 
© {came into life without my own conſent, and may I not quit it at 
plealure !“ (ſay the advocates for ſuicide.) If, becauſe we came 
into life without our own conſent, we might quit it at pleaſure, why 
may we not ſpend our life alſo as we pleaſe ? Why may we not rob 
and murder, and commit every kind of crime, if mere inclination 
15 10 be the rule of action? Thus upon the principles of ſuicide the 
highway man and murderer may reaſon, and every man may find a 
jutiicient apology for any crime which he is tempted to commit, Or 
this abſurdity may be otherwife anſwered; As we came into life 
without our own Conſent, we mult have come with the conſent of 
jvme other being; and logic ſays, that with the conſent of that 
Being only can we lawfully quit it. 

[t 1s ſufficient ſhortly to ſay, that ſuicide is contray to the ſtrongeſt 
principle of the human conſtitution, ſelf-preſervation; that it is re- 
bellion againſt heaven; that it is cruelty to the feelings and reputa- 
ton, and often takes away the ſubſiſtence of a wife, a child, or a 
father; that it proves a want of fortitude to brave misfortunes ; 
that it delivers only from imagined to plunge into real evils. We 
may add, that almoſt every inſtance of ſuicide of which we have 
heard was raſh, imprudent, and premature, interrupted a uſeful 
lite, or prevented a more honourable death. Had Cato's pride per- 
mitied him to yield himſelf to the generoſity of Cæſar, his character 
and his influence might have contributed to retard the ſlavery of 
his country, which his death tended to haſten. Had wo _ 
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Caſſius not executed the fatal reſolution which they had formed, of 
dying by their own hands in caſe of misfortune, the battle of 
Philippi might have had a very different iſſue. Had Hannibal ſur- 
rendered himſelf to the Romans, inſtead of ſwallowing poiſon, he 
would have gained more glory in braving their tortures than he won 
in the battle of Cannz ; for to die innocently and heroically is the 
greateſt exertion of human fortitude. 

As ſuicide was deemed arrime by the moſt illuſtrious and virtuous 
of the Greek and Roman philoſophers, it was conſidered as a crime 
by the laws, and treated with ignominy. By the law of Thebes 
ſuicides were to have no honours paid to their memory. The 
Athenian law ordained the hand which committed the'deed to be 
cut off, and burned apart from the reſt of the body. The body 
was not buried with the uſual ſolemnities, but was ignominiouſly 
thrown into ſome pit. In Cea and Maſſilia (the ancient Marſeilles), 
it was conſidered as a crime againſt the ſtate ; and it was therefore 
neceſſary for thoſe who wiſhed to deſtroy themſelves to obtain per- 
miſſion from the magiſtrates. Plutarch acquaints us, that an unac- 
countable paſſion for ſuicide ſeized the Mileſian virgins ; from in- 
dulging which they could not be prevented by the tears and entreaties 
of parents and friends: but what perſuaſion and entieaty could not 
effect was accompliſhed by very different means. A decree was 
iſſued, ** that the body of every voung woman who hanged herſelf 
ſhould be dragged naked through the ſtreets by the ſame rope with 
which ſhe had committed the deed,” This wiſe edict put a complete 
ſtop to the extraordinary frenzy, and ſuicide was no longer com- 
mitted by the virgins of Miletus. : 

In the early part of the Roman hiſtory there ſeems to have been 
ſeldom occaſion for framing any laws againſt ſuicide. The only in- 
ſtance recorded occurs in the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus. The 
ſoldiers who were appointed to make drains and common ſewers, 
thinking themſelves diſgraced by ſuch ſervile offices, put themſelves 
to death in great numbers. The king ordered the bodies of all the 
ſelf-murderers to be expoſed on croſſes, and this put an effectual ſtop 
to the practice. It is doubtful whether there was any ſtanding law 
againſt ſuicide during the exiſtence of the republic ; but during the 
reign of the emperors it was thought proper to lay it under certain 
regulations, though not abſolutely to condemn it as a crime. In 
Juſtinian's Digeſt there is a law, by which it was enacted, * that if 
perſons accuſed, or who had been feund guilty, of any crime, ſhould 
make away with themſelves, their effects ſhould be confiſcated.” 
But this puniſhment only took place when confiſcation of goods hap- 
pened to be the penalty appointed by the law for the crime of which 
the ſelf-murderer was accuſed or found guilty, and was not inflicte 
for ſuicide committed in any other circumſtances. | 

When the Chriſtian church had extended its juriſdiction in the 
Roman empire, it was decreed, in the ſixth century, that no com- 
memoration ſhould be made in the euchariſt for ſuch as deſtroyed 
themſelves ; heither ſhould their bodies be carried out to burial with 

ſalms, nor have the uſual ſervice ſaid over them. This eccletiaſtical 
3 continued till the reformation, when it was admitted into the 
ſtatute code of England by the authority of parliament. As an ad- 
ditional puniſhment, however, confiſcation of land and goods ſeems 


to have been adopted from the Danes, as we learn from Rn. 
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At preſent the puniſhment conſiſts in confiſcating all the perſonal 
property of a felo de ſe for the uſe of the crown, and in excluding 
his body from interment in conſecrated ground. The warrant of, 
the coroner requires that the body ſhould be buried in ſome public 
highway, and a ſtake driven through it to increaſe the ignominy. 

To inquire into the prevalence and cauſes of crimes, in order to 
diſcover the moſt judicious methods of preventing them, 1s the duty 
of the patriot and the Chriſtian. Suicide, we find, is a common 
and an increaſing evil: but it is a difficult matter to find an effectual 
remedy; for what motives can be held out ſufficient to influence that 
man's mind who is deaf to the voice of nature ſpeaking within him, 
and to the voice of nature's God, declaring that he is ſtationed at a 
polt which it 1s his duty to maintain ? His reputation and property 
are indeed within the reach of the laws; his body may be treated 
with ignominy, and his property confiſcated ; but this puniſhment 
will not be a preventive, even if it could be always inflicted ; and 
that it is ſeldom inflicted, though the laws have decreed it, is well 
known. The humanity of the preſent age diſpoſes us to ſympathiſe 
with the relations of the deceaſed, inſtead of demanding that the 
ſentence of the Jaw ſhould be executed. It is a generally-received 
opinion, and a juſt one, that puniſhments decreed by human laws 
ſhould be directed only againſt ſuch crimes as are injurious to ſociety; 
but when it is hence inferred, that ſuicide ought not to be ſubject to 
the cognizance of human laws, every rule of logic is violated. 
There is no man, however mean in ſtation and in talents, whoſe life 
may not, on ſome occaſions, be uſeful to the community at large; 
and to conclude, that a perſon who fancies himſelf uſeleſs may there- 
fore lawfully put a period to his life, is as falſe reaſoning as it would 
be to conclude, that by killing a poor man, who lives on the public, 
we ſhould perform an action not only innocent but meritorious, as 
we ſhould thereby free ſociety from one of its burdens. 

We cannot conclude without preſenting to our readers the follow- 
ing beautiful paſſage upon this ſubzect from Fitzoſborne's Letters: 
„J am perſuaded (ſays this elegant writer) this diſguſt of life is 
frequently indulged out of a principle of mere vanity. It is eſteemed 
as a mark of uncommon refinement, and as placing a man above the 
ordinary level of his ſpecies, to ſeem ſuperior to the vulgar feelings 
of happineſs. True good ſenſe, however, moſt certainly conſiſts 
not in deſpiſing, but in managing our ſtock of life to the beſt ad- 
vantage, as a Cheerful acquieſcence in the meaſures of Providence is 
one of the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of a well conſtituted mind. Self- 
wearineſs is a Circumſtance that ever attends folly ; and to condemn 
our being is the greateſt, and indeed the peculiar, infirmity, of hu- 
man nature. It is a noble ſentiment which Tully puts into the 
meuth of Cato, in his Treatiſe upon Old Age: Non tubet mibi (ſays 
that venerable Roman) deplorare vitam, quod multi, et 12 docti, ſæpe 
fecerunt ; neque me vixiſſe pœnitet ; quoniam ita vixi, ut non fruſtra me 
natum exiſtimem. 

*© It is in the power, indeed, of but a very ſmall portion of man- 
kind to act the ſame glorious part that afforded ſuch high ſatis faction 
to this diſtinguiſhed patriot ;3 but the number is yet far more incon- 
ſiderable of thoſe who cannot, in any ſtation, ſecure themſelves a 
lufficient fund of complacency to render lite juſtly valuable. Who 
3 it that is placed out of the reach of the higheſt of all a= 
thole 
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thoſe of the generous affections, and that cannot provide for his 
own happineſs, by contributing ſomething to the welfare of others ? 
As this diſeaſe of the mind generally breaks out with moſt violence 
in thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be endowed with a greater delicacy of 
taſte and reaſon than is the uſual allotment of their fellow-creatures, 
one may aſk them, whether there is any ſatiety in the purſuits of 
uſeful knowledge? or, if one can ever be weary of benefiting man- 
kind? Will not the fine arts ſupply a laſting feaſt to he mind; or, 
can there be wanting a plealurable enjoyment, ſo long as there re- 
mains even one advantageous truth to be diſcovered or confirmed ? 
To complain that life has no joys, while there is a lingle creature 
whom we can relieve by our bounty, aſſiſt by our counſels, or en- 
hven by our preſence is, to lament the loſs of that which we poſſeſs, 
and is juſt as rational as to die for thirſt with the cup in our hands, 
But the misfortune is, when a man is ſettled into a habit of receiving 
all his pleaſures from the mere ſelfiſh indulgences, he wears out of 
his mind the reliſh of every nobler enjoyment, at the ſame time that 


his powers of the ſenſual kind are growing more languid . 
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repetition. It is no wonder, therefore, he ſhould fill up the mea- 
ſure of his gratifications long before he has completed the circle\of 
his duration; and either wretchedly fit down the remainder of his. | 
days in diſcontent, or raſhly throw them up in deſpair.” | 
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OSYMANDES, KING or EGYPT. 


SYMANDES, according to ſome authors, was the firſt monarch 
who collected a great number of books for the purpoſe of 

forming a library. To this curious collection he gave the title of 
Pharmacy of the Soul. Of all the monuments of the kings of 
Thebes, that of Oſymandes is one of the moſt magnificent. “ He 
appears (ſays an elegant author) to have been a prince of great ele- 
gance and taſte in his day. Diodorus Siculus deſcribes many ſump— 
tuous edifices erected by him; among thoſe edifices his palace or 
mauſoleum, whichſoever it was, has been eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
the paintings and ſculptures with which it was adorned. When we 
look to the ſubjects of thoſe works, we ſhall have reaſon to think that 
no man in any age could diſcover a fairer aad more enlightened judg- 
ment than he did in the employment of the genius arovnd him, which 
was not tamely devoted to dull or contracted objects, nor laviſhed 
on ſcenes of ſavage life, nor wholly engroſſed in alluſions to himſelf, 
but ſenſibly enlarged to a variety of contemplation which might be- 
come a great ſovereign; and in each of thoſe parts the fubject was 

characteriſtically great. 
In one place was repreſented, in a multitude of {culptures, his 
expedition againſt the Bactrians, a people of Alia, whom he had 
invaded with 400,000 foot and 29,000 horſe, and whom he con- 
quered. In another part was diiplayed the variety of fruits and 
productions, with which Pan, the great ſource of all things, had 
enriched the fertile land over which Oſymandes reigned. A third 
group of figures repreſemed the monarch himſelf, as the high-prieſt 
of the country, offering to the gods the gold and ſilver which he 
drew every year from th: mines of Egypt. In another part of the 
edifice was exhibited, in an infinite number of figures, an _—_— 
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ef judges, in the midſt of a great audience. attentive to their de- 
ciſions; the preſident, or chief of thoſe judges, ſurrounded by 
many books, wore on his. breaſt a picture of truth with her eyes 
ſhut—thoſe emphatic emblems, beyond which no age could go for 
the impreſſion of that wiſdom and impartiality which ought to pre- 
vail in adminiſtrative juſtice.“ | = "IM 

In ſhort, we cannot without aſtoniſhment read the account which 
Diodorus Siculus gives of the almoſt incredible magnificence of this 
prince, and of the immenſe ſums which he ſpent upon thoſe grand 
works. Amongſt a variety of other ſurpriſing curioſities, was to b 
ſeen a ſtatue in the attitude of fitting, which was the largeſt in all 
Egypt, the length of one of the feet being ſeven cubits. Not only 
the art of the ſculptor, but alſo the beauty of the ſtone which was 
perfect in its kind, contributed to render this a maſter-piece of 
ſculpture. It bore the following inſcription : .** I am OsYMANDES, 
King of Kings; whoever will diſpute with me this title, let him 
ſurpaſs me in any of my works.” 3 

Indeed (to uſe the words of the ſame elegant author quoted above) 
the palace or mauſoleum of this accempliſhed prince muſt give us 
a ſtriking aſſurance of the progreſs which had been made in the arts 
at that time; whether he lived, as ſome have thought, the immediate 
ſucceſſor of the firſt Buſiris, which was ſomewhat later than the pe- 
riod of Semiramis; or, as others have conceived, ſubſequent to 
Seſoſtris, which would be four hundred years later. Diodorus Si- 
culus, who deſcribes that edifice, ſays nothing of age in which 
Olymandes lived; every opinion therefore on that point muſt be 
conjecture, We ſhall only remark, that there is nothing in the 
works of art in that edifice which thould appear too much for the 
earlieſt age in which that monarch has been placed, when we look 
back to what was done of thoſe works in a period full as early by 
Semiramis in Afſyria,” - | 
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DESCRIPTION or THE PEAK in DERBYSHIRE. 


Fi is very neceſſary that thoſe who travel for information, ſhould 
furniſh themſelves with the beſt account of every thing they find 
worthy particular attention, otherwiſe the principal uſe of their la- 
bours is loſt, To explore the hidden ſecrets of nature, and view the 
elegant erections of art, are certainly delightful purſuits to the ſpe- 
culative mind, and at the ſame time afford rational entertainment, 
and ſolid inſtruction. It would probably conduce much to the cer- 
tain information of the public, if travellers were furniſhed with a 
good deſcription of the principal places worthy of notice, as it might 
point out immediately the moſt proper objects of obſervation, and 
greatly help their enquiries. 1 

What is called the Peak includes ſeveral towns, in a range of about 
forty miles. To deſcribe the principal natural curioſities which are 
to be met with in this tour is our preſent object. 

Aſhborne, in Derbyſhire, is on the borders of Staffordſhire, and 
on the Eaſt fide of the river Dove, ten miles from Derby, and one 
hundred and thirty-nine from London. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Aſhborne is the valley called Dove-dale, 
which is a narrow winding glen among a variety of hills and rocks, 
through which the river Dove takes its courſe for about two miles. 
Vor. III. No. 39. F F It 
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It is bounded in a very romantic manner by hills, rocks, and hangi 

woods, which are extremely various, and the hills in partigplar of 4 
very bold and ſtriking character. They ſpread on all fides in vaſt 
ſweeps, inexpreſſibly magnificent, and are much more ſtriking than 
any thing elſe at Dove-dale. The rocks are in ſome places very ro- 
mantic, riſing in various ſhapes from banks of hill and wood, and 
forming a wild aſſemblage of really romantic objects; but they are 
much exceeded in magnitude by others in different parts of the 
kingdom. The courſe of the river is various, from a gentle current 
to a great rapidity over broken rocks, and in ſome places falls, but 
not in a bold manner. The fragments of rocks in it, with branches 
of wood growing from them, are truly romantic and pictureſque. 

About three miles beyond this is Ilam, the ſeat of John Port, Eſq. 
the gardens of which are as romantic as moſt in England. They 
conſiſt of a ſmall vale, bounded by high, or rather ſteep, hills, 
totally covered with wood, and forming a complete amphitheatre, 
A rapid ſtream waſhes the bottom of them on one fide, and on the 
other is a walk, from whence you command the whole ſweep, in a 
very great ſtile. A nobler range of wood, hanging almoſt perpen- 
dicular, can no where be ſeen. The walk at the entrance of the 
valley winds up a rocky cliff, from which you look down on the river 
in ſome places, and in others only hear the roar of it over broken 
rocks. At the end of the vale, on the ſide of the water, is a bench 
which commands the whole, and looks full on the entrance of the 
ground, which ſeems quite blocked up by a diſtant mountain, called 
Thorpe Cloud, of a very regular coned ſhape, blunt at top: the 
effect fine. This part of the country is full of romantic and uncom- 
mon views. 

Buxton is one of the wonders of the Peak, having nine wells that 
riſe near the ſource of the river Wye, whoſe waters were noted by 
the Romans, and are mentioned by Lucan. This is confirmed by 
the high road called Roman Bath-gate, and by a wall cemented with 
red Roman plaiſter, cloſe by St. Anne's well, where may be ſeen the 
Twins of the ancient bath, its dimenſions and length. The plaiſter 
is red and hard as brick, a mixture not prepared in theſe days. It 
appears as if it was burnt, exactly reſembling tile; but Dr. Leigh is 
inclined to think it was a mixture of lime and powdered tiles, ce- 


mented with blood and eggs. The hot-bath is at a houſe called the 


Hall, beſides which there is another good inn or two, on the hill; 
but the company who come for their health chiefly frequent the Hall, 
on account of its convenience. The waters are hot and ſulphureous, 
yet not fœtid, but palatable, and are eminent for creating an ap- 
zetite, opening obſtructions, and, if bathed in, are of good effect 
n ſcorbutic rheumatiſms, nervous diſtempers, &c. The building 
for the bath was erected by George Earl of Shrewſbury. Mary 
Queen of Scots was here for ſome time. She took her Jeave of this 
place with a diſtich of Julius Cæſar, ſomewhat altered, which is till 
ſhewn, written with a diamond on a pane of glaſs, as the laſt claſſical 
authority of antiquity : 
Buxtona, que calide celebrabere nomine lymphe, 
Forte miti poſthac non adeunda, vale, 


Buxton, whoſe fame thy baths ſhall ever tell, 
Whom I perhaps ſhall ſee no more, farewel, 


The 
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The Duke of Devonſhire has erected, at an immenſe ex- 

nce, a very beautiful edifice, in the form of a creſcent, without 
any diſplay of affected ornament. It contains twenty-nine windows 
in length, on a floor, and five at each end; hut the piazzas are 
rather too narrow for much company. Under theſe are ſhops. On 
the back of this admirable building are ſtables, of an octagon form 
on the outſide, and circular within So yard, where is a riding-houſe. 

This place ſtands in an open healthy country, has a variety of fine 
views, and a beautiful down. The bath-water is exceeding clear, 
of a blood-warm temper, and will admit twenty people at a time. 
The pump was given by Sir Thomas Delves, who received a cure 
here. The Roman road, called Bath-gate, runs from hence ſeven 
miles to Burgh. | 3 

The town of Buxton is ſuppoſed, during the ſeaſon, when full, 
to N above ſive hundred perſons, beſides the inhabitants 
of the place. 

Bux is diſtant from Derby thirty-two miles, Mancheſter twenty- 
four, Sheffield twenty-four, Cheſterfield twenty-four, Matlock 
twenty-four, Aſhborn twenty, Leek twelve, Caſtleton twelve, Mac- 
clesfield ten and a half, and one hundred and fifty-nine from London. 

Poole's Hole 1s within one mile of Buxton, and is one of the 
wonders df the Peak. The entrance is ſo low and narrow, that you 
muſt ſtoop to get in; but it ſoon dilates into a wide and lofty conca- 
vity, which reaches above a quarter of a mile endways, and farther, 
as they ſay. Eight women, with lighted candles, are guides in this 
dark way. Water drops every-where from the roof, and, and in- 
cruſts all the ſtones with long cryſtals and fluors, whence a thouſand 
imaginary figures are ſhewn you by the names of lions, fonts, lanterns, 
organs, flitches of bacon, &c. At length you come to the Queen 
of Scot's Pillar, as the boundary of moſt people's curioſity. It 
was ſo named by that unhappy 33 when ſhe viſited this place. 
A ſtream of water runs along the middle of the cavern, among the 
falling rocks, with an hideous noiſe, re-echoed from all ſides of the 
horrid concave, On the left-hand is a ſort of chamber, where they 
ſay Poole, a famous robber, lived, and whoſe kitchen, as well as 
bed-chamber, they ſhew you, after you have crept ten yards on all 
fours. The moſt ſurpriſing thing you here meet with, is the ex- 
traordinary height of the arch. As you have guides before and be- 
hind you, carrying every one a candle, the light of the candles, 
reflected by the globular drops of water, dazzles your eyes like the 
dew in the morning ſun ; whereas, were any part of the arch of 
this vault to be ſeen by a clear light, all this beauty would diſappear. 
Few people, as before obſerved, chooſe to venture beyond the 
Queen of Scot's Pillar; but ſome late travellers, urged by the ſpirit 
dt curioſity, dared venture farther. Cotton, indeed, throws a damp 
upon the mind when he ſpeaks of this attempt; for, in his words, 


Over the brook you're now oblig'd to ſtride, 
And on the left hand by this pillar's fide, 

To ſeek new wonders; though beyond this ſtone, 
Valeſs you ſafe return, you'll meet with none, 
And that, indeed, will be a kind of one. ; 


On we went; the place ſo ſteep, ſo craggy, and ſo very ſlip- 
pery, that, had it not been for ＋ graſps, we ſhould never have "_ 
| . : able 
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able to have got to the top. Here we ſtopped ſome time in admixa. 
tion. A candle judiciouſſy placed, without our knowledge, at the 
very extremity, peeped like a ſtar on a fine cloudy night, While 
another, as 3 ſet at the bottom, whence we had aſcended, 
had as ſingular and as awful an effect. Cotton, ſpeaking of this, Tays, 


Here, through a hole, your kind conductors ſheẽ-r ' 
A candle, left on-purpoſe at the brook, 
On which, with trembling horror whilſt you look, 

You'll fancy it, from that dreadful precipice, 

A ſpark aſcending from the black abyſs. 


« Hence, ſtill 3 upwards, you paſs by the Lady's Pillion, 
and a Curtain, both of them beautiful incruſtations; and thence 
paſſing through the eye of St. Andrew's Needle, and keeping his 
throne, or pavilion, to the right, which is a remarkable petrifaction, 
both from its ſize and reſemblance to its deſignation, you paſs over 
a heap of irregular rocks to a paſſage moſt emphatically and juſtly 
ſtiled Break-back Paſſage. Here, crawling again, you at length 
come to the apparent end of this extenſive cavern (a ſmall aperture 
making it probable that it ſtill continues, although inacceflible) at 
the diſtance of 2007 feet. Trifling as a diſtance of this kind may 
ſeem, it is yet wonderfully-fatiguing to elamber over; for, in many 
places the poet's words are far from hyperbolic : 


For, in ſeveral places among theſe, you meet 
With nothing worth obſerving but your feet, 
Which with great caution you muſt ſtill diſpoſe, 

| Leſt, by miſchance, ſhould you once footing loſe, 
Your own true ſtory only ſerve to grace 

The lying fables of the uncouth place. 


« Returning, therefore, with as much or rather with a greater de- 
gree of caution than we hadentered, we at laſt, with ſome difficulty, 
ot to the day-light; in our way having paid a viſit to Poole's Cham- 
der and Parlour, in the latter of which is ſuch an hollow and re- 
verberating ſound, that it is beyond a_doubt there is a hideous 
cavern beneath.“ | | 
Near the mouth of Poole's Hole, thirty or forty paces up the ſide 
of the hill, is a habitation cut out of a ſolid rock, by a man and his 
wife, who have lived in it about ſixteen years. In 1789 they had 
only one apartment, in which they brought up three children 
(Abraham, Ilaac, and Jacob ;) but they were working backwards 
with great alacrity. ve | | 
As Poole's Hole is called the ſecond wonder of the Peak, on the 
North ſide of the road from Buxton to Caſtleton you come to what is 
reckoned the third wonder, which is Mam Tor, or, as the word in 
the mountain jargon, or rather in the Britiſh, ſignifies, the Mother 
Rock (for mam is the Britiſh word for mother), upon a ſuggeſtion 
that the ſoft crumbling earth which falls from its {ſummit produces 
ſeveral other mountains below, without being in the leaſt diminiſhed 
itſelf. The whole of the wonder is this: on the ſouth ſide of this 
hill is a precipice, very ſteep from the top to the bottom; and the 
ſabſtance, being of a crumbling looſe earth, mingled with little 
ſtones, is continually falling down in ſinall quantities, as the heavy 
rains looſen and waſh it off, or as froſts and thaws operate 976 


Now the great hill, which is thick, as well as high, parts with this 
looſe ſtuff without being ſenſibly diminiſhed 5 though the bottom into 
which it falls, being narrow, is more eaſily perceived to ſwell. Here 
then is the 8 wonder, that the little heap below ſhould grow 
up into an hill, without any decreaſe of the great hill, as it ſhou 
ſeem, notwithſtanding To much has fallen from it. But the fact 18 
certainly otherwiſe, though not perceivable. | ping 
Cheſterfield, the chief town in the beautiful and fertile vale of 
Scarſdale, and the ſecond conſiderable town in the county of Derby 
is pleaſantly ſituated between two rivulets, the Hyper and Rother, 
in a prolific ſoil: | | AR C 
Caſtleton is about eight miles from Cheſterfield, in the High 
Peak; it takes its name from an old caſtle adjoining to it, on a (tee 
rock, to which there is but one aſcent, and that ſo full of Ron | 
that it is two miles to the top. Here you meet with what is cal ed 
the fourth wonder of the Peak, ſtiled The Devil's Arſe in the Peak. 
On the ſteep ſide of a mountain is a large opening, almoſt in the 
form of an old Gothic arch. It is upwards of thirty feet perpendt- 
cular, and twice as much broad at the bottom at leaſt, and wider, it 
is ſaid, than any artificial arch now to be ſeen.” This arch is formed 
by nature at the bottom of a rock whoſe height is eighty-ſeven yards. 
It is chequered with a diverſity of coloured ſtones, from which con- 
tinually drops a ſparry water that petrifies. Within this arch are ſe- 
veral ſmall buildings, which are inhabited by poor people, who He 
there ready to attend travellers who have the curioſity to come to ſee 
theſe rarities; and the ſmoke ariſing from theſe wretched dwellings 
gives a moſt horrid appearance to the chaſm, or grand arch, on fir 
approaching it. Juſt within this arch is a cavern of the ſame height, 
forty yards wide and above one hundred in length. The roof of 
this place is flattiſh, all of ſolid rock, and looks 20 ated? was 
becauſe it has nothing but the natural ſide-walls to ſupport it. 
manufactory of thread is carried on by the poor people by the light 
that comes through the arch * _ \ | | 
The firſt information you receive from your ruſtic guide, who is 
the naturaliſt and philoſoper of the place, is the manner in which 
water congeals itſelf to ſpar : . At firſt it is,” ſays he, ( but a tranſ- 
parent drop; by the air it afterwards becomes a clay, and then gra- 
dually forms itſelf into petrifaction.“ As you go on beyond theſe 
hovels, the roof deſcends gradually, and is then fo far from having 
houſes, that a man cannot ſtand upright in it, though in the water; 
but ſtooping for a little way, and paſſing over (in a kind of bathing- 
tub, wherein you lie extended) the ſame ſtream of water which croſſes 
the cave, you find more room over your head. But, going a little 
farther, you come to a third water, which croſſes your way; and the 
rock ſtooping, at it were, down almoſt to the ſurface of the water, 
puts an end to the traveller's ſearch. | 
Some farther particulars relating to this wonderful cavern we here 
pretont to our readers from the deſcription of that celebrated ſeif- 
taught philoſopher Mr. Ferguſon, who vilited it in 1772; in which 
we (hall occaſionally interpolate ſomething from the elegant and 
animated pen of Mr. Sullivan. After ſpeaking of paſſing under the 
low-arched roof in a kind of boat, and lying at full length, as 
deſcribed above, Mr. F. proceeds thus: “ When landed on the 
tarther fide of this water, and helped out of the boat by my guide, I 
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the ſmoke of the fire aſcends, and has been ſeen 
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was conducted through a low place into a cavern ſeventy yards wide 
and forty yards high, in the top of which are ſeveral openings up 
wards, reaching ſo high that I could not ſee their tops. On one 
of this place I ſaw ſeveral mg lads, with candles in their hands, 
clamberingup a very rough ſtony aſcent, and they difappeared when 
about halt way up. I aſked my guide who they were, and he told 
me they were the ſingers, and that I ſhould ſoon ſee them again, for 
that they were going through an opening that led into the next 
cavern. At eighty- ſeven yards from the firſt water I came to a ſe. 
eond, nine yards and a half broad, over which my guide carried 
me on his back. I then went under three natural arches, at ſome 
diftance from one another, and all of them _ regular; then en- 
tered a third cavern, called Roger Rain's Hou e, becauſe there is a 

continual dropping on one ſide of it, like a moderate rain. I no 
ſooner entered this cavern, than I was agreeably ſurpriſed by a me- 
Jodious ſinging which ſeemed to echo on all fides ; and, on looking 
back, I ſaw the above-mentioned lads, in a large round opening 
called the chancel, nineteen yards above the bottom where I ſtood : 
they ſing for what viſitors pleaſe to give them as they return. The 


effect of flow ſolemn muſic in this Rn is wonderful—it is im» 


poſlible to deſcribe it. The lights, diſperſed in various parts of the 
loomy cavern, appearing like ſtars ; the ſtillneſs of the ſcene, ſave 
the patterings of the water in the rainy cell; form an uncommon 
admixture of the ſublime and beautiful, and conſpire, with the ſo- 
Jemnity of the airs they ſing, to turn the mind to meditation; nature 
appears in awful majeſty before you, and you may eaſily fancy your- 
ſelf tranſported into another world. At the top of a ſteep, rugged, 
Nony, aſcent, on one ſide of this cavern, I ſaw a ſmall irregular 
hole, and aſked my guide whether there was another cavern beyond 
it. He told me there was; but that very few people ventured to go 
through into it, on account of the frightful appearance at the top of 
the hole, where the ſtones ſeemed to be almoſt looſe, as if ready to 
fall, and cloſe up the paſſage. I told him, that, if he would venture 
through, I would follow him : fo I did, creeping flat, the place being 
rather too low to go on all fours; we then got into a long, narrow, 
irregular, and very high, cavern, which has ſurpriſing openings, of 
various ſhapes, at top, too high to ſee how far they reach. We re- 
turned through the hole into Roger Rain's houſe again, and from 
thence went down fifty yards lower, on wet ſand, wherein ſteps are 
made for convenience ; at the bottom of which we entered into a 
cavern called the Devil's cellar, in which, my guide told me, there 
had been many bowls of good rum-punch made and drunk, the 
water having been heated by a fire occaſionally made for that pur- 
poſe. In the roof of this cellar is a large opening, through which 
2 many perſons 
above-ground to go out at the top of the rock; but this opening 1s 
fo irregular and crooked, that no ſtone let down from the top was 
ever known to fall quite through into the cavern. From this place 1 
was conducted a good way onward, under a roof too low to let one walk 
upright, and then entered a cavern called the Rell, becauſe the top of 
it is ſhaped ſomething like the inſide of a bell; hence I was condu 
through a very low place into a higher, in the bottom of which runs 
a third water; here you are ſhewn a line, about the height of your 
ſhoulders, at which the water arrives in the time. of heavy 1455 
3 
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The roof of that place ſlopes ee downward till it comes 
within five inches of the ſurface of the running water under it. My 
ide then told me, that I was juſt two hundred and ſeven yards be. 
ow the ſurface of the ground, and ſeven hundred and fifty yards. 
from the firſt entrance into the rock, and that there was no going 
any farther. 'This however, is not ſuppoſed to be the end of the 
cavern; and, as a conſiderable ſtream of water runs through a ſmall 
opening at the extremity, many people think it continues farther. 
Some few years ago, a gentleman was determined to try if he could 
not dive under the rock, and riſe in the cavern which is ſuppoſed to 
be ſtill beyond it; he plunged in, but ſtruck his head againſt the 
rock, and fell motionleſs to the bottom, from which the attendants 
with difficulty dragged him out. They have lately been at the 
trouble and expence of blowing up a part of the rock at this extre- 
mity, to try if they could diſcover any landing-place beyond it; but 
to no purpoſe—the water is ſeven feet deep where the rock cloſes 
again. Before I quit this ſpot, I muſt not omit mentioning the ſtag- 
gering effect of a blaſt, as they ſtile it, occaſioned by a ſmall quan- 
tity of gunpowder crammed into a rock and ſet fire to. The exploſion 
is wonderfully grand: heaven and earth ſeem coming together. All 
viſitors are treated with this ſalute, and we, of courſe, had our 
ſhare of it. Throughout the whole I found the air very agreeable, 
and warm enough to bring on a moderate perſpiration, although 
leſs than a fortnight before, (this was in the month of October,) all 
the caverns beyond the firſt river, where I was ferried under the low 
arch, had been filled to a conſiderable height with water during a 
good occaſioned by great and long-continued rains.” 
We ſhall now follow Mr. Sullivan in a much more dangerous 
deſcent, and which very few travellers have the courage to attempt. 
We cannot do better than give the account exactly in his own words. 
« The ſpirit of curioſity had fo warped our rational faculties, and 
danger was become ſo familiar to us, that we determined upon a plan 
that wiſer men would have ſhuddered at the idea of. This was no 
other than exploring a prodigious cavern, ſaid to be three miles in 
length, and ſtrongly ſuppoſed by the miners to have a communica- 
tion with the Peak C as they inſiſt upon it the ſame river runs 
through both. Summoning therefore a pofſe-comitatus of the miners 
about Caſtleton, we in brief told them our intention. Aſtoniſhment 
at firſt prevented them from thinking us ſerious ; none but two or 
three had ever ventured upon a trial ; and even cuſtom had not 
reconciled the others to ſo hazardous an enterpriſe, A promiſe of 
reward, however, prevailed upon the whole, and they agreed to at- 
tend us in the morning. In the mean time a meſſenger being diſ- 
patched to Sheffield for torches, we began, with all due form, to 
prepare for our deſcent : this was ſoon accompliſhed. A paper of 
memorandums, and a card, in caſe of an accident, telling who our 
friends were, and where they were to be found, were left aps. our 
table in the inn. Thus guarding againſt the worſt that could befal 
us, at leaſt ſo far as it reſpected matters which we ſhould no longer 
have any concern in, we early the next morning, accompanied by a 
Choſen ſet of our guides, repaired to the top of the mountain, 
where the ſeiſſure opens itſelf about three ſeet in diameter. Pro- 
vided by the miners with proper dreſſes, we then ſtripped ourſelves 
& our own outward apparel, and putting on each a pair of canvaſs 
.trowlers, 
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tfowſers, a flannel jacket, and over that a canvaſs frock, with a 
handkerchief round our heads, and a miner's cap, we proceeded one 
by one down this dreadful abyſs, for the diftance of about four hun- 


dred and twenty feet perpendicular. Imagination can fcarcel form 


a deſcent more perilous. The only ſteps or things to hold by are 
bits of oak ſtack into the fides, inhabitants of the place ſince it was 


firſt diſcovered, and which, from want of uſe, it was natural to ſu 


poſe mutt have either rotted or looſened themſelves in the 2 505 z 
moreover, a falſe ſtep hurled one inevitably to deſtruction: fortu. 
nately all was firm, and we arrived at the bottom unhurt. Here 
ranging ourſelves in order, 'with a large bundle of candles and tor- 
ches, independent of the candles which each of us carried, we pro- 
ceeded with tolerable facility through two or three lofty and moſt 


beautifully enamelled caverns of ſpar. This we conceived an earneſt 


of future delight, and the tablets were accordingly ſet at work; but, 
alas, how great was our miſtake ! Here our difficulties were to com- 
inence, Following the guide, who, beſides another who was with 


us, was the only one of the party who had ever penetrated before, 


we forced our way, with infinite ſtruggles, through a narrow ſpace, 
between two rocks, and thence getting on our hands and knees, were, 
for the full diſtance of a mile, obliged to crawl, without ever daring 
to lift up our heads, the paſſage being both low and craggy ; and, as 
it was likewiſe filled with mud, dirt, and a {multitude of bits of 
rocks, our progrefs was painful indeed : we ſtill, however, hoped 
for ſomething better. On we accordingly proceeded, till a dreadful 
noiſe, rumbling along the horrible crevices of the cave, gave us to 
underſtand we were near a river: to this then we, as fait as we were 
able, hurried. But deſcription'is inadequate to any thing like a re- 

reſentation of the ſcene. A vaſt ocean ſeeming roaring in upon us; 
in ſome places burſting with inconceivable impetuolity, and at others 
falling through dreadful chaſms, burſt into ſhaggy forms to give it 
vent: through this our journey was to continue. A cry of light, 
however, alarmed us: the confinement of the air, and the narrow- 
neſs of our track, had extinguiſhed all our torches ; the candles too, 
all but one ſmall end, were totally expended. We knew not what 
to do. In vain the miners halloo'd for the ſupply which was to have 
come behind; no an{wer was to be heard. Our fate ſeemed inevita- 
ble ; but the principals of the party fortunately expreſſed no fear. 
In this extremity, a gallant fellow, who yet was ignorant of the 
place, but from experience knew the danger we were in, ſuddenly 
diſappeared, and, after groping for a conliderable time in the dark 
and diſmal horrors of the place, at length returned to us with a 
ſupply of candles, having diſcovered his companions, unto whom 
they were given in charge, almoſt petrified with fear, and unable to 
follow us from apprehenſion. Reprieved in this manner from a death 
which ſeemed to wait us, in its moſt horrid form, we onward pro- 
ceeded with a freſh recruit of ſpirits; and plunging into the river 
above our waiſts, ſcarcely tenable from the impetuoſity of the tor- 
rent, cautiouſty picked our ſteps, and, at length, after a four- 
hours moſt unſpeakable fatigue, arrived at about three hundred 
vards beyond the ſpot where the ſubterranean paſſage we had the 
day before explored was expected to find an entrance into this dread- 
ful place. Here we were obliged to ſtop. A paſſage ſtill continued, 
hat ſo filled with water, and fo full of peril, that the miners . 
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felves were averſe to farther travel. All together, the depth we had 
deſcended was about one hundred and forty fathoms, or nine hun- 
dred and eighty feet, and the length about three miles. We had the 
happineſs to return without any injury.“ 1 

The next wonder is called Tideſwell, or Weedenwell, a ſpring 
which, according to ſome writers, ebbs and flows as the ſea does. 
The baſon, or receiver for the water, is about three feet ſquare 
the water ſeems to have ſome other receiver within the rock, which, 
when it fills by the force of the original ftream, the air being con- 
tracted, or pent in, forces the water out with a bubbling noiſe, and 
{o fills the receiver without; but, when the force is ſpent within, 
then it ſtops till the place is filled again; and, in the mean time, the 
water without runs off, till the quantity within ſwells again; and 
then the ſame cauſe produces the fame effect. So that this oceanet, 
as Mr. Cotton calls it, which has been the ſubject of ſeveral philo- 
ſophic enquiries, is owing wholly to the figure of the place, and is 
only a mere accident in nature ; and, if any perſon were to dig into 
the narrow cavities, and give vent to the air, which is pent up with- 
in, they would ſoon ſee Tideſwell turned into an ordinary ſtream. 

In the middle of a plain open field, gently deſcending to the ſouth, 
is the frightful chaſm in the earth, or rather in the rock, called EL 
den Hole. The mouth of it is about twenty feet over one way, and 
fifty or ſixty the other, deſcending perpendicularly into the earth: 
how deep could never yet be diſcovered, notwithſtanding ſeveral at- 
tempts have been made to find its botton. Mr. Cotton ſays, he let 
down 800 fathoms of line, which is 1600 yards, near a mile, per- 
pendicular. The Earl of Leiceſter, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
hired a man to go down in a baſket of ſtones, who was let down 
300 ells, and, being pulled up, was both ſpeechleſs and ſenſeleſs, 
and died within eight days of a phrenſy. It was uſual for thoſe that 
went to ſee it, to throw down ſtones, and lay their ear to the mouth 
of the pit, which made a great rattling and noiſe for a long time, 
that leſſened by degrees, till beyond the ſphere of hearing. 

About twenty years ago, the owner of the paſture in which this 
chaſm is ſituated, having loſt ſeveral cattle, agreed with two men to 
fillit up. Theſe men ſpent ſome days in throwing down many loads 
of ſtones; but, ſeeing no effect of their labour, ventured down it 
themſelves, and found at the bottom a vaſt cavern; upon which, 
deſpairing to procure a quantity of ſtones ſufficient to fill it up, they 
deſiſted from their work. A Mr. Lloyd, having received this ac- 
count from one of the men, and being aſſured that there were no 
damps at the bottom, went down himſelf. The entrance is a chink, 
in the direction of north and ſouth, about thirty yards long and 
nine wide, as before obſerved. Mr. Lloyd was let down by two 
ropes about forty fathoms long ; for the firſt twenty yards, though 
he deſcended obliquely, he could aſſiſt himſelf with his hands and 
tect ; but, below this, the rock projected in large irregular crags, 
ſo that he found it very difficult to paſs; when he had deſcended ten 
yards more, he found the rope by which he was ſuſpended at leaſt 
fix yards from the perpendicular; from hence, the breadth of the 
chink was about three yards, and the length about ſix ; the ſides 
were very irregular, and the crags were covered with moſs, being, 
beſides, wet and dirty; within fourteen yards of the bottom, the 
rock opened on the eaſt ſide, and he ſwung till he reached the floor of 
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the cavern, which was at the depth of ſixty-two yards from the 
mouth ; the light, however, which came from above, was ſufficient 
to read any print. Here he found the cavern to conſiſt of two parts: 
that in which he alighted was like an oven; the other, where he firſt 
began to ſwing, was a vaſt dome, ſhaped like the inſide of a glaſs. 
houſe ; and a ſmall arched paſſage formed a communication between 
them; in this paſſage, the ſtones which had been thrown in at the 
top formed a lope, extending from the wall at the weſt ſide of the 
firſt dome almoſt to the botton of the ſecond cave or oven, fo that 
the farther end of the cave was lower by twenty-five yards than where 
he alighied. The diameter of this cavern he judged to be about 
fifty yards; the top he could not trace with his eye, but had reaſon 
to believe that it extended to a prodigious height; for, when he was 
nearly at the top of one of the encruſted rocks, which was an eleva- 
tion of at leaſt twenty yards, he could then ſee no encloſure of the 
dome, though of courſe he ſaw much farther than when he ſtood at 
the bottom. After climbing up a few looſe ſtones on the ſouth ſide 
of the ſecond cavern, he deſcended again, through a ſmall flit, into 
a little cave about four yards long and two yards high, which was 
lined throughout with a kind of ſparkling ſtalactites of a fine deep 
yellow, with {ome {mall italaEtical drops hanging from the roof. He 
found a noble column, of about ninety feet high, of the ſame kind 
of incruſtation, facing the firſt entrance; as he proceeded to the 
north, he came to a large ſtone that was covered with the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, and, under it, he found a hole two yards deep, that was uni- 
formly lined with it. From the edge of this hole ſprung a rocky aſ- 
cent ſloping like a buttreſs againſt the fide of the cavern, and con- 
fiſting of vaſt, ſolid, round, maſſes, of the ſame ſubſtance and colour; 
up this aſcent he climbed to the height of about ſixty feet, and got 
ſome fine pieces of the ſtalactites which hung from the craggy ſides 
of the cavern, which joined the projection he had aſcended. When 
he got down, which was not effected without conſiderable difficulty 
and danger, he proceeded in the ſame direction, and ſoon came to 
another pile of incruſtations of a different kind and colour, theſe 
being much rougher, and not tinged with yellow, but brown : at 
the top of this he found a ſmall cavern, opening into the ſide of the 
vault, which he entered, and where he ſaw vaſt drops of the ſtalac- 
tites, hanging like iſicles from every part of the roof, ſome of which 
were four or five feet long, and as thick as a man's body. The 
greater part of the walls of the large cavern, or vault, was lined 
with incruſtations of three kinds: the firſt was the deep yellow ſta- 
lactites; the ſecond was a thin coating reſembling a light ſtone-co- 
loured varniſh ; (this covered the lime-ſtone, and reflected the light 
of the candles with great ſplendour;) the third fort was a rough 
effloreſcence, every ſhoot of which reſembled a kind of roſe-flower. 
He now returned through the arch which ſeparates the two vaults, 
*7e.aſcending the flope of loole (tones, which greatly leſſened the 
magnificence of the entrance into the inner cavern. When he had 
again faſtened the rope to his body, he gave the ſignal to be drawn 
up, which he found much more dangerous and difficult than to be 
let down ; becauſe his weight drew the rope between the fragments 


of the rock, which made it ſtick, and his body was continually jar- 


ring againſt the ſides, notwithſtanding all the defence he could make 
with his hands; the rope alſo looſened the ſtones over his head, 10 
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fall of which he dreaded every moment; and, if any of them had fal- 
len, he muſt inevitably have periſhed. As he was obliged to afcend 
with his face towards the wall, he could not make any particular 
obſervations on the rocks that were behind or on each ſide of him; 
he ſaw, however, under the projection of the rock where the paſ- 
ſage firſt became narrow, the entrance of a cavern which ſeemed to 
penetrate a great way, but he could not get into it. A gentleman 
who lived on the ſpot told Mr. Lloyd, after his return from the ſub- 
terranean expedition, that there was formerly, in the floor of the 
great cavern, ſomewhere near the large heap of ſtones, the mouth 
of a ſecond ſhaft, which had been covered by the miners ; it was ſaid 
to have gone down a vaſt depth farther, and to have had water at 
the bottom—this was probably the direction which the plummet took 
let down by Mr. Cotton, as mentioned before. There is ſome rea- 
ſon to believe that this water is the continuation of the ſubterrane- 
ous ſtream we have mentioned in the great cavern at Caſtleton ;- for 
a large quantity of grit-ſtone is obſerved to grow near Elden-Hole, 
and none near Caſtleton; and yet, on high floods, the river at Caſ- 
tleton waſhes great quantities of that grit-ſtone, in fragments, out of 
the mouth of the cavern there. There is alſo a commonly-received 
tradition in this place which confirms that opinion; which is, that 
a gooſe, loſt down Elden-Hole, was afterwards ſeen at the mouth of 
Caſtleton cavern. Many ſtories are told of accidents which have 
happened at this place; cattle frequently tumble into it; but no- 
thing can be more dreadful than the acknowledgement of a villain, 
who, when on the ſcaffold for the perpetration of ſome other horrid 
deed, confeſſed the having thrown an unfortunate traveller into it, 
whom he had robbed, and who had intruſted himſelf to his guidance. 

Bakewell is the beſt town on the N. W. fide of the Peak, ſtands 
152 miles from London, on the Wye, near its influx into the Der- 
went. It is a large town with ſeven chapels, though but one church, 
which is a peculiar exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction. It is ſup- 
poſed to have been a Roman town, becauſe of altars dug up near it 
at Haddon- Houle. 

Near Bakewell is Chatſworth, —Chatſworth- Houſe may be ſaid to 
have had two or three different founders, who have all improved 
upon one another in the completion of this great deſign. The houſe 
was begun on a much narrower plan than it now takes up, by Sir 
William Cavendiſh, of Cavendith in Suffolk, who, by marriage with 
Elizabeth Hardwicke, reli& of Robert Barley, Eſq. became intitled 
to a noble fortune in this county. This lady, after the death of Sir 
William, married Sir William St. Loe, captain of the guard to 
Queen Elizabeth; and, fourthly, George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury. Sir William died, after having done little more than building 
one end of the fabric, and laying out the plan of the whole. But his 
lady finiſhed it in the magnificent manner in which it appeared when it 
was firſt ranked among the wonders of the Peak. One thing is obſerva. 
ble, that the very diſadvantages of ſituation contribute to the beauty 
ot the place, and, by the moſt exquiſite management, are made ſub- 
ſervient to the builder's deſign. On the eaſt ſide, not far diſtant, 
riles a prodigious high mountain, which is ſo thick planted with beau- 
titu] trees, that you only ſee a riſing wood gradually aſcending, as if 
the trees crouded one above the other to admire the ſtately pile be- 
tore them, Upon the top of this mountain they dig mill-ſtones ; and 
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here begins a vaſt extended moor, which, for fifteen or ſixteen miles 
together due north, has neither hedge, houſe, nor tree, but a waſte 
and howling wilderneſs, over which, when ſtrangers travel, it is im- 
poſſible to find their way without a guide. Nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing of its kind to a traveller, who comes from the north, when, 
after a tedious progreſs through ſuch a diſmal deſert, on a ſudden 
the guide brings him to this precipice, where he looks down from a 
comfortleſs, barren, and, as he thought, endleſs, moor, into the 
moſt delightful valley, and ſees a beautiful palace, adorned with fine 
gardens. If contraries illuſtrate each other, here they are ſeen in 
the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. On the plain, which extends from the top 
of this moutain, is a large body of water, which takes up near thir- 
ty acres, and, from the aſcent round it, receives, as into a ciſtern, 
all the water that falls ; which, through pipes, ſupplies the caſcades, 
water-works, ponds, and canals, in the gardens. Before the weſt 
front of the houſe, which is the moſt beautiful, and where the firſt 
foundreſs built a very auguſt portal, runs the river Derwent, which, 
though not many miles here from its ſource, yet is a rapid river, 
when, by haſty rains, or the melting of ſnows, the hills pour down their 
waters into its Channel. Over this river is a ſtately ſtone bridge, with 
an ancient tower upon it, and inan iſland in the river an ancient fa- 
bric all of ſtone, and built like a caſtle; which are the works of the 
aforeſaid foundreſs, and ſhew the greatneſs of the original deſign; 
but are all, except the bridge, eclipſed, as it were, by the modern 
glories of the edifice. The front to the garden is a regular piece of 
architecture. The frize under the cornice has the motto of the fa- 
mily under it in gilt letters, ſo large as to take up the whole front, 
though the words are only two, ry: Tvrvs; which is no 
leſs applicable to the ſituation of the houſe than to the name and creſt 
of the family. The ſaſhes of the ſecond ſtory are ſeventeen feet high, 
of poliſhed plate-glaſs, each glaſs two feet wide; and the wood-work 
double gilt. Under this front lie the gardens, exquiſitely fine; and, 
to make a clear viſta or proſpe&t beyond into the flat country, to- 
wards Hardwick, another ſeat of the ſame owner, the duke (to whom 
thoſe things which others thought impoſſible were practicable) re- 
moved a great mountain that ſtood in the way, and which interrupted 
the proſpect. In the uſual approach to this noble fabric, it preſents 
itſelt thus: Firſt, the river, which, in calm weather, glides gently 
by ; then a venerable walk of trees, where the famous Hobbes uſed 
often to contemplate ; a noble piece of iron-work gates and balul- 
ters, expoſes the front of the houſe and court, terminated at the 

corners next the road with two large ſtone pedeſtals of Attic work, 
Curiouſly adorned with trophies of war, and utenſils of all the ſciences, 
in baſſo relievo. This part of the building is Ionic, the whole be- 
ing a ſquare of a fingle order, but every ſide of a different model: a 
court in the middle, with a piazza of Doric columns of one ſtone 
each, overlaid with prodigious architraves. The ſtone is of an ex- 
cellent ſort, veined like marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quar- 
ries, and tumbled down the adjacent hill. In the anti-room to the 
hall are flat ſtones of fourteen feet ſquare, laid upon the heads of 
four pillars, and ſo throughout, In the hall-ſtairs, the landing-lteps 
are of the ſame dimenſions; the doors, chimnies, window-cales, 
ſtairs, &c. all of marble ; the cielings and walls of the apartments 
charged with paintings of Varrio, and other famous hands; the _ 
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room all of marble, curiouſly wroughy. The chapel is a fine place; 
the altar-end and floor, marble; the ſeats and gallery, cedar; the 
reſt of the wall and cieling, painted. The gardens abound with 
green-houſes, ſummer-houſes, walks, wildernefles, orangeries, with 


all the proper furniture of ſtatues, urns, greens, &c. with canals, 


baſons, and water-works, of various forms and contrivances ; as 
ſea-horſes, drakes, dolphins, and other fountains, that throw up 
the water. An artificial willow-tree of copper ſpouts dropping wa- 
ter from every leaf. A wonderful caſcade, where from a neat houſe 
of ſtone, like a temple, out of the mouths of beaſts, pipes, urns, &c. 
a whole river deſcends the ſlope of an hill a quarter of a mile in length, 


over ſteps, with a terrible noiſe, and broken appearance, till it is 


loſt under-ground ; ſome diſtance beyond this, are concealed water- 
pipes, which, by the guide's turning a cock, are ſo contrived as to 


wet you pretty handſomely before you are aware, and this trick they 


ſeldom fail to play off upon ſtrangers to make them remember Chati- 
worth; and it is ſaid that a lady once loſt her life by the fright ſhe 
was thrown into at the water's being let off at the place called the 
Temple, before {he had got out of it. Beyond the garden, upon 
the hills is a park, that overlooked a very high and rocky mountain. 
Here are ſome ſtatues, and other antiquities. We ſhould never have 


done, were we to ſay all that might be ſaid of this auguſt palace. But 


two hiſtorical circumſtances in its honour muſt not be forgotten, viz. 
That Mary queen of Scots, whom we had occaſion to mention as a 
viſitant of the Peak, (ſee page 218 and 219,) was for ſome time in 
cuſtody in this houſe, under the care of the celebrated foundreſs of 
it. In memory of this royal captive, the new lodgings that are built 
inſtead of the old that are ſtill called the Queen of Scots apartment. 
Mr. Colley Cibber, equally noted for the number and decency of 
his dramatic pieces, as alſo for his inimitable action on the ſage, left 
upon the walls of the bowling-green Houſe a memorandum of his 
having viſited this ſuperb palace; and humanely deplored the fate of 
this unfortunate queen, in an handſome compliment upon the princely 
edifice, in the following lines : 
When Scotland's queen, her native realm expell'd, 
In ancient Chatſworth was a captive held, 
Had there the pile to ſuch new charms arriv'd, 
Happier the captive, than the queen, had liv'd. 
What tears, if pity of her fate, could riſe, 
That found the fugitive in paradiſe! 
Of the modern improvements at Chatſworfh, we ſhall only ſay, 
that the alterations were made by the command of the late Duke of 
Devonſhire, under the direction of Mr. Brown: the whole of which 
do no leſs honour to his taſte who formed and executed the plan, 
than to the judgment of the noble perſon who employed a man fo 
well qualified for the arduous taſk of improving Chatſworth. The 
park, under this gentleman's direction, has been very much altered 
and moderniſed, the water greatly improved, a new and elegant 
bridge erected, trees removed, plantations made, and niany of the 
tormalities annihilated. The water-works (till remain; but to the 
man of taſte, theſe are conſidered as mere matters of curious ex- 
pen and the remains of that ſpecies of garden magnificence, which 
as Jong ſince been exploded by a happy attention to the powers and 
beautics of nature. 25 
Upon 
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Upon the very edge of the Derwent is a village called Matlock, 
The environs of this place are ſuperior in natural beauty to any of 
the moſt finiſhed places in the kingdom. They form a winding vale 
of above three miles, through which the river Derwent runs : the 
courſe extremely various ; in ſome places the breadth is conſidera. 
ble, the ſtream ſmooth; in others it breaks upon the rocks, and falls 
over the fragments, beſides forming ſeveral ſlight caſcades. The 
boundaries of the vale are cultivated hills on one ſide, and very bold 

rocks, with pendant woods, on the other. The beſt tour of the 

lace is to croſs the river near the turnpike, and then take the wind- 
ing path up the rock, which leads you to the range of fields at the 
top, bounded this way by the precipice ; along which we would ad- 
viſe every one who viſits Matlock to walk, for it is, without excep- 
tion, the fineſt natural terrace in the world. At the top turn to the 
left, till you come to the projecting point called Hag-rock. From 
this ſpot you have a perpendicular view down a vaſt precipice to the 
river, which here forms a fine ſheet of water, fringed with wood on 
the oppoſite ſide. It falls twice over the rock, the roar of which 
adds to the effect of the ſcene. The valley is ſmall, and bounded 
immediately by the hills, which riſe boldly from it, and are cut into 
incloſures, ſome of a fine verdure, others ſcared with rocks, and 
ſome full of wood ; the variety pleaſing, and the whole view very 
noble. Advancing along the precipice, the views catch you as you 
move through the ſtraggling branches of the woods which grow on 
the edge. of it, and are very pictureſque; in ſome places down on 
the water alone ; in others, into glens of woods dark and gloomy, 
with ſpots here and there, quite open, which let in various cheerful 
views of the dale and cultivated hills. Theſe continue till you come 
to an elm with divided branches, growing on the rocky edge of the 
precipice. It forms a natural baluſtrade, over which you view a 
very noble ſcene. You command the river both ways, preſenting 
ſeveral fine ſheets of water, and falling four times over the rocks. 
To the left, the ſhore is hanging-wood, from the precipice down to 
the very water's edge ; but the rocks break from it in ſeveral places, 
their heads being beautifully fringed with open wood, as if the pro- 
jection was to exhibit a variety of ſhade on the back ground of the 
wood. At the top of the rocks, and quite ſurrounded with wood, 
two ſmall graſs incloſures are ſeen, divided by ſtraggling trees *. 
nothing can be more beautiful. The oppoſitz ſide of the vale is 
formed by many hanging incloſures, and the higher boundary is a 
great variety of hill cut into fields. To the right the ſcene is diffe- 

rent; the edging of the water is a thick ſtripe of wood, ſo cloſe that 
the trees ſeem to growtfrom the water. They form a dark ſhade un- 
der which the river is ſmooth. Above this wood appear ſome houſes 
ſurrounded by ſeveral graſs-fields, beautifully ſhelving down among 
wild ground of wood and rock. Above the whole a noble hill, 
bare, but broken by rocky ſpots. Advancing, you come to a pro- 
jecting point, edged with ſmall aſh trees, from which you have a 
ſmooth reach of the river through a thick dark wood: a moſt pleaſ- 
ing variation from the preceding ſcenes. Above it, to the right, à 
vaſt perpendicular rock, 150 feet high, riſing out of a dark wood, 
itſelf being quite crowned with wood—the whole magnificent. 'Turn- 
ing to another wave in the edge of the precipice, an opening in the 
fhrubbery wood preſents a reach of the river with a very noble 2 
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of hanging wood, the rock partly bare, but all in a deep ſhade of 
wood. A houſe or two, and a few incloſures, enliven the ſpot where 
the river is loſt, all cloſely bounded by the great hill. This view 
is a complete picture. Proceeding further, the woody edging of the 
rocks is ſo thick as to prevent any views; but the river falling over 
ſome rocks beneath, the roar of it renders this circumſtance advan- 
tageous : it is the keeping of the general picture. It leads to a 
point of rock higher,than any of the preceding, and, being open, 
preſents a full view of all the wonders of the valley. To the left, the 
river flows under a noble ſhore of hanging wood ; and above the 
whole a vaſt range of incloſures, which riſe one above another in 
the molt beautiful manner. This point of view is high enough tg 
command likewiſe a new vale behind the precipice; this ridge of 
rocky hill, ſhelving gently down, is loſt in a fine waving vale of 
cultivated fields of a pleaſing verdure, and bounded by the ſide of 
an extended bare hill. This double view renders the ſpot amazingly 
fine, A few yards further, you turn on to the point of a very bold 
projection of the rock, which opens to new ſcenes. The river is ſeen 
both to the right and left, glorioutly environed with thick wood. On 
the oppoſite hill four graſs incloſures of a fine verdure are ſkirted 
with trees, through the branches of which you ſee freſh ſhades of + 
green: a pleaſing contraſt to the rocky wonders of the precipice. 
From hence the wood excludes the view for ſome diſtance, till you 
turn to a point with a ſeat, called Adam's Bench ; and, as the rock 
here projects very much into the dale, it conſequently gives a full 
command of all the woody ſteeps you have paſſed; and a very no- 
ble ſcene it is. The range of hanging wood, almoſt perpendicular 
from the lofty rocky points down to the very water, is ſtriking. The 
bare rocks in ſome places bulge out, but never without a ſkirting of 
open wood : the light through branches ſo growing, from ſuch lofty 
clifts, has an effect truly pictureſque. The immediate ſhore on the 
other ſide is wood, and higher up raiſed incloſures. On the whole, 
2 nobler union of wood and water is ſcarcely to be imagined. Leav- 
ing the precipice, a walk cut in the rock leads to the bottom, where 
is another made along the banks of the river, but parted from it by 
a thick edging of wood, and quite arched with trees; it is waved in 
gentle bends in as true a taſte as we remember any where to have ſeen, 
where the wood is ſo thick as to be quite impervious. The roar bf 
the falls in the river 15 fine; in other ſpots, the grove to the water is 
thin enough to let in the glittering of the ſun-beamson the river, which, 
in ſuch a dark ſequeſtered walk, has a very pleaſing effect. This ſhaded 
walk leads to a bank in view of a ſmall caſcade on the oppoſite fide 
of the river; ſoon after is an opening, to the right, to a fine {well 
of wood, and then another to the left againſt the great hill, which 
is here fine. The next place to which we would adviſe a'ſtranger to 
£0, is to the high rock, which is at a ſmall diſtance : the way to it is 
an agreeable walk, which gives ſeveral views. The rock is 450 fect 
perpendicular; the river is directly below, a fine ſmooth ſtream, 
giving a noble bend. Oppoſite is a vaſt ſweep of hills which riſe in 
the boldeſt manner, with a-pictureſque knot of incloſures in the mid- 
dle of it. On one ſide, a ſteep ridge of rock; on the other, a va- 
' ried precipice of rock and wood. You look down on the old bath 
with a fine front of wood, many varied waves of incloſures bounded 
Þy diſtant hills, Further on, on the ſame eminence, you come to a 
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point of bare rock, from which you look down a precipice of abſo. 


utely 500 feet perpendicular: the river, breaking over fragments 
of the rocks, roars in a manner that adds to the ſublimity of the 
ſcene. The ſhore of wood very noble. From hence, following the 
edge of the precipice, you come to another point, from whence you 
Have a double view of the river beneath, as it were in another re. 

jon. To the left, the great rock ariſes from the boſom of a vaſt 

ood in the boldeſt and nobleſt ſtile. Sinking a little to the right, 


vou have one of the fineſt views imaginable : the river gives a fine 


end through a narrow meadow of a beautiful verdure ; the boun« 
daries of the vale, woods hanging perpendicularly, and ſcared with 
rocks. In the centre, a round hill riſing out of a wood, in the midft 
of a vaſt ſweep of incloſures, which, hanging to the eye in the moſt 


pictureſque manner, has an effect aſtoniſhingly fine. In one place, 


a ſteeple riſes from a knot of wood; and a variety of ſcattered vil- 
lages, in others, unite to render this ſcene truly glorious. Matlock, 
on the whole, cannot fail of anſwering greatly to whoever views it. 


It is different from all the places in the kingdom. Several exceed 


it in particular circumſtances : the rocks at Keſwick are infinitely 
bolder; the water there, and at Winander Mere, far ſuperior. 
The beauty that reſults from decoration is every day met with in a 
much finer ſtile, for here is nothing but nature; but the natural ter- 
race on the edge of the precipices, with the variety of views com- 
manded from it, is in that ſtile exceeded by nothing we have ſeen. 

The water of the hot well is nothing near ſo hot as the waters at 
Bath. The heat of the hot well here, and that of our other moſt 
famous hot waters, is 5 

Bath mmm or Is 
Buxton = 82 or 50 
Briſtol - 76 or 44 
Matlock 69 dg POD 
All carefully taken by a phyſician, with one and the ſame inſtru- 
ment of Farenheit's ſcales. | 

Hereabout are very many hot ſprings, and ſome cold ones near 
them ; but not any ſo near each other, that you might have put 
your thumb into one and your finger into another at the ſame time, 
as has been reported. 

Underneath the earth is nothing but lime-ſtone. Here is a well 
called St. Anne's of Buxton, a warm ſpring, which, drunk of, is 
fancied to cure all diſeaſes. Out of a hill near Buxton, called Axe- 
Edge, ſpring four rivers, which run four contrary ways; viz. Dove, 
South; Dane, Weſt; Gwayt, North; and Wye, Eaſt. 

At Cranford, near Matlock, is a manufactory erected by the late 
Sir James Arkwright, for carding and ſpinning cotton by engines, 
which are worked by water, and require but few hands to ſuperin- 
tend them. There are likewiſe dwelling-houſes erected for the 
workmen, and a chapel for divine ſervice. 

The town of Derby is ſituate on the weſt bank of the Derwent, 
over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, well-built, but ancient, and a 
chapel upon the bridge, now converted into a dwelling-houſe. The 
river is navigable into the Trent. The Derby boat-compaay (Evans 
and Stretton) ſend barges to Gainſboro'; a great deal of cheeſe and 
lead is ſent ; in return they bring deals, ſlates, &. Derby is a fine, 
beautiful, and pleaſant, town, and has more genteel families in it than 

| | | is 


above freezing. 
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is uſual in towns ſo remote from London; perhaps the more, be- 


cauſe the Peak, which takes up the larger part of the county, is ſo 


inhoſpitable, rugged, and wild, a place, that the gentry chooſe to 
refide at Derby, rather than upon their eſtates as they do elſewhere. _ 
The famous filk-mill on the river here was erected by Sir Thomas 
Lombe, who brought the model out of Italy, where one of this 
ſort was uſed, but kept guarded with great care. It was with the 
utmoſt hazard, and at a great expence of time and money, that he 
effected it. There are 26,536 wheels, and 97,46 movements, which 
are all worked by a ſingle wheel, and any one of them may be ſtop- 
ped independent af the reſt. Every time this wheel goes round, 
which is three times in a minute, it works 73,726 yards of filk- 
thread: in twenty-four hours it will twiſt 318,496, z20Yyards of ilk. 
A model of this complicated machine is preſerved in the Tower of 
London, By this mill, the raw ſilk brought from Italy or China is 
prepared for the warp. At one end of this building is a mill on thee 
old plan, uſed before this improvement was made, where the filk is 
fitted, in a coarſer manner, for the ſhoot. Theſe mills employ 
about two hundred perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, to the, 
great relief and advantage of the poor. The money given by 
{rangers is put into a box, which is opened the day after Michaelmas.. - 
day, and a feaſt is made; an ox is killed, liquor prepared; the 
windows are illuminated, and the men, women, and children, em- 
ployed in the work, dreft in their beſt array, enjoy in dancing and 
decent mirth a holiday, the expectation of which lightens the labour 
of the reſt of the year. It is cuſtomary for the inhabitants of the 
town, and any ſtrangers who may be there, to go to ſee the entertain- 
ment; and the pleaſure marked in the happy countenances of theſe _ 
people is communicated to the ſpectators, and contributes to the, ; 


proviſion for the enſuing year. 


The china-manufaCtory is not Teſs worthy of notice. It does ho- 
nour to this country, They have brought the gold and the blue to 4 
degree of beauty never before obtained in England, and the drawing 
and colouring of the flowers are truly elegant. A great number of 
hands are employed in it, and happily many very young are enabled 
to earn a livelihood in the buſineſs. „„ 9 

Another work is carried on here, which, though it does not em- 
ploy ſv many hands, muſt got be paſſed without obſervation. The 
marbles, ſpars, and petrifactions; which abound in this county, take 
a fine poliſh, and from their great variety are capable of being ren= 
dered extremely beautiful. Several perſons are engaged in this 
bulineſs, and make vaſes, urns, pillars, columns, &c. as ornaments 
tor chimney-pieces, and even chimney-pieces themſelves. 5 

Derby is populous and well- built, has five pariſhes, a large market- 
py a beautiful town-houſe of free-ſtone, and very handſome _ 
\reets. | 3 a | a | 

Keddleſton-houſe, that moſt elegant and ſplendid ſeat of Lor 
Scarſdale, which is in the immediate neighbourhood of this town, 
15 well worthy the attention of every traveller. It is indeed a moſt 
inperb pile of building, where no expence has been ſpared to attain 
the higheſt degree of external and internal decoration. The Egyp- 
tian hall is one of the nobleſt and moſt magnificent rooms in Europe, 
and all its ornaments are adapted with ſo much judgment, and 
"wiſhed in ſack exquilite taſte, that the whole forms a ſcene of 
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genuine edificial grandeur. The roof of this ſplendid room is ſup- 


ported by a 280 number of Corinthian columns of Derbyſhire 
eantifully variegated. Theſe are fluted, and, being 


ſtatuary marble, afford the moſt ſtriking. ſpeRacle of ſolid beauty 
which we have ever ſeen in any houſe or palace in any country... All 
the apartments are truly noble, the furniture of uncommon coſt, 


* 


25 and many of the rooms adorned With capital paintings of the moſt 
eminent maſters. f 


Near the houſe, there ariſes a medicinal ſpring, to whoſe ſalutary 


ſtreams many reſort in the ſummer ſeaſon, for various diſorders. 


For the convenience therefore of ſuch perſons, a commodious houſe 
has been erected near the park-gate, large enough to accommodate 
a Conſiderable number of people; and where the reſorting company 
live upon the ſame plan of communicative ſociety as at Buxton, 
Matlock, Harrowgate, &c. _ 8 
The wonders of the Peak have been frequently deſcribed, both in 
roſe and verſe ; but language, after all, has little power to give 
adequate ideas of ſcenes of this kind. | HE 
The mineral products of this hilly tract are various and valuable, 


Lead, the moſt important of them, has been gotten in great abun- 


dance out of the Derbyſhire mines; but many of theſe are now ex- 
hauſted. Much line is burned in the lower Peak, which is of the 
beſt quality, and is ſent to conſiderable diſtances on horſes backs, 
Tron ore is dug ny on the-north-eaſtern fide. Coals are plentiful 
in many parts. Marble is frequent in the hills; and ſome beautiful 
kinds of it are poliſhed at the works at Aſhford. | 4 
There are likewiſe other curioſities in the Peak, which we need 
but juſt mention; as the tottering ſtones at Byrch Over, ſtanding 
upon an hard rock, one of them ſaid to be four yards high, twelve 
round, and yet reſts upon a point ſo equally poiſed, that it may be 
moved with a fin er; the Roman cauſeway, called Bath-gate ; the 
ſeveral minerals found in the hills, and in the lead-mines, as black 
lead, ſtibium, or antimony, and chryſtal, _ 1 
Ihe extended angle of this county, which runs a great way north- 
weſt by Chapel-in-the-Frith, (which was formerly a market-town, 
and which they call High Peak,) is perhaps the moſt deſolate, wild, 
and abandoned, country in Great Britain. The mountains of the 
Peak, of which we have been ſpeaking, ſeem to be but the beginning 
of wonders to this part of the country; the tops of whoſe hills ſeem 
to be as much above the clonds as the clouds are above the ordinary 
ills. Nor is this all; the continuance of theſe mountains is ſuch, 
that they have no bounds to them but the ſea; they run on in a con- 
tinued ridge from one to another, even to the highlands in Scotland; 
ſo that they may be faid to divide Britain as the Appenine mountains 


divide Italy. Thus, joining to Blackſtone-Edge, they divide Vork. 


ſhire from Lancaſhire; and, going on north, divide the biſhopric of 
Durham from Weſtmoreland, and ſo on. All the rivers in the north 


of England take their riſe from them; - thoſe on he eaſt ſide run into 


the German ocean, thoſe on the weſt into the Ir#h ſea : for inſtance, 
the Dove and the Derwent riſe both at the ſouth end of them, and 
come away ſouth to the Trent; but all the rivers afterwards run, 25 
above, eaſt or weſt ; and firſt, the Merſey riſes on the welt ſide, — 
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at Liverpool, the other to Doncaſter, and into the ſeg at the Humber. 

The Derbyſhire ſpars are uncommonly elegant ; and this leads us 
to ſay a few words on the ſubject of ſpars in general. Spars are de- 
fined by Dr. Hill to be-foffils not inflammable nor ſoluble in Mater: 


when pure, pellucid and colourleſs, and emulating the appearance of 
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the Dun on the eaſt; the firſt runs to Warrington, and info the ſes 


chryſtal, but w ering its Gſtipen(Hing characters ;-;compoſed of 
at 


plane and equabla plates, not 
with ſteel; readily e e ſmall fire ; and fermenting vio 
with acids, and wholly fo 

Hill enumerates ten orders, and under thoſe twenty-one genera. 


ently 


exible nor elaſtic ; not giving fire 


% 


uble in them. Of this claſs of bodies wy 


The obſervation, that ſpar is continually formed at this time in caves 


and grottos under- ground, has given birth to many conjeQures as to 
the origin of that ſubſtance ; we have accounts from Switzerland, 
and other places, that the ſnow, by long lying on the earth, and 


being ſubject to repeated freezing, is at length hardened into ſpar, 


The more rational conjectures concerning its origin are, that it is 


roduced either by effluvia alone, or by the joint force of efluvia 
iſſuing up from the depths of the earth, and mixing with water 
oozing out of rocks into their cracks and cavities, or by the ſame 
water or efluvia paſſing through beds of this {parry matter contained 
in clay. That ſome ſpars grow from vapours alone is evident from 
the ſtalactitæ, or ſtony iſieles, hanging down from the roofs of ſome 
of the caverns mentioned in this article; which, though they grow 
downwards, yet have many little plants of the ſame ſubſtance grow- 
ing out at their ſides, and ſtanding upwards, contrary to the growth 
of the other, and evidently formed of the matter ſeparated from the 
vapours in their aſcent, as the ſtalactitæ are themſelves from ſuch as 
have aſcended to the roof, and there been condenſed into water, and 
ſent down again in drops.—Spars, as a medicine, have from the 
earlieſt times been recommended in 06 wa th complaints; ſome have 
uſed one kind of ſpar, ſome another; but, after all, the nephritic 
virtues of ſpar want ſufficient proof; and ſome even ſuſpect it to be 
more hurtful than beneficial. 5 | 


The manufactory of Derbyſhire ſpar is conſiderable ; the orna- 


ments produced from it are much in eſteem, and are certainly very 


valuable, as the great natural elegance it contains, aided by the re- 
finements of art, makes it much ſuperior to moſt other decorations, 


and highly beautiful in appearance. Great variety of toys are alfo 
made of it; and, even in the ſmalleſt proportion, the richneſs and 
variegation of its colours render it exceediugly brilliant and pleaſing 
to the eye. | | e 

It has been diſcovered, that the ſoil or the air of ſome particular 
places in this county has been almoſt as favourable to the preſerva- 
tion of dead bodies as the famous vaults of Bremen are repreſented 


to be. Two perſons are ſaid to have been loſt in a great ſtorm. of 


inow, on the moors, near the woodlands, in this county, on the zath 
of January, 1674; and, not being found till the May following, they 
then ſmelt ſo ſtrong, that the coroner ordered them to be buried on. 
the ſpot : they lay in the peat-moſs for twenty-eight years and nine 
months before they were . at again, when ſome coumrymen, 
having obſerved the extraordinary qualities of this ſoil in preſerving 
dead bodies from corruption, were curious enough to open the 
ground to ſee if theſe. perſons had been ſo preſerved ; and they 
| : Hh 2 #2 ' found 
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as 


found them no way altered, the colour of their ſkin being fair and 
natural, and their fleſh ſoft as that of perſons newly dead. They 
were afterwards expoſed for twenty years, though they were much 
changed in that time by being ſo uncovered. 


ORIGIN or SURNAMES. 


F CSI ec were introduced among all nations at an early period, 


and ſeem to have been formed at firſt by adding the name of the 
father to that of the ſon. This was the practice among the Hebrews 


as appears from the ſcriptures. Caleb is denominated the. fon of 


Jephunneh, and Joſhua the ſon of Nun. That the ſame thing was 
cuſtomary among the Greeks, every one who has read the poems of 
Homer muſt remember. We have an inſtance af it in the very firit 


line of the Iliad: AxinAncg Ihn d, „Achilles the ſon of Peleus.” 


This is perhaps the general origin of ſurnames, for it has been com. 


mon among moſt nations. 'This might be ſupported by examples 
borrowed trom many nations, The old Normans uſed Fitz, which 
ſignifies ſon; as Fitzherbert, Fitzſimmons, the ſon of Herbert, the 
Jon of Simmons. The Iriſh uſed O; as O'Neal, the ſon of Neal. 
The Scotch Highlanders employed Mac; as Macdonald, the ſon of 
Donald. The Saxons added the word /n to the end of the father's 


- name, as Williamſon. 


The Romans generally had three names. The firſt called prænomen 
anſwered to our Chriſtian name, and was intended to diſtinguiſh the 


individuals of the ſame family; the ſecond called nomen correſponded 


to the word clan in Scotland, and was given to all thoſe who were 
ſprung from the ſame ſtock ; the third called cognomen expreſſed the 
1 branch of the tribe or clan from which an individual was 
prung. Thus, Publius Cornelius Scipio: Publius correſponded to 
our names John, Robert, William; Cornelius was the name of the 
clan or tribe, as Campbell was formerly the name of all the Duke 
of Argyle's clients, and Douglas the-name of the retainers of the 
Duke of Hamilton's progenitors. Scipio being added, conveyed this 
information, that Publius, who was of the tribe of the Cornehi, 
was of the family of the Scipios, one of the branches or families 
into which that tribe was divided. Reſpecting the three names 
which were common among the Romans, we may ſay that the firſt 
was a name and the other two ſurnames. 

Du Cheſne obſerves, that ſurnames were unknown in France be- 
fore the year-g87, when the lords began to aſſume the names of their 
demeſnes. Camden relates, that they were firſt taken up in England, 
a littic before the conqueſt, under King Edward the Confeſſor: but 
he adds, they were never fully eſtabliſhed among the common peo- 


ple till the time of Edward II. till then they varied with the father's 


name it the father, e. gr. wascalledRichard, or Roger, the fon was called 
Richard on, or Hodg ſon; but from that time they were ſettled, ſome 
ſay, by act of partiament. The oldeſt ſurnames are thoſe we find 


in Domeſday-Book, moſt of them taken from places, with the ad- 


dition of de ; as Godefridus de Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon, 
Robert de Ovly, &c. Others from their fathers, with felzus, 4s 
Gultelmus f/zus Oſberni ; others from their offices, as Eudo Dapiſer, 
Gulielmus Camerarius, Giſlebertus Cocus, &c. But the inferior peo- 


ple 
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ple are noted ſimply by their Chriſtian names, without any ſurnames 
at all. Theſe ſeem to have been introduced into Scotland in the time 
of William the Conqueror by the Engliſh who accompanied Edgar 
Atheling when he fled into that kingdom. Theſe had their proper 
ſurnames, as Moubray, Lovell, Lifle, uſing the particle de before 
them ; which makes it probable that theſe ſurnames had been de- 
rived from the lands which their anceſtors or they themſelves had 
poſſeſſed. In Kenneth 11's time, in 800, the great men had indeed 
begun to call their lands by their own names; but the ordinary diſ- 
tinctions then-uſed were only perſonal, and did not deſcend to ſuc- 
ceeding generations, fuch<as thoſe employed by the Hebrews and 
Greeks :—For example, John the ſon of William ; or the name of 
office, as Stewart; or accidental diſtinctions from complexion or 
ſtation, as Black, White, Long, Short; or the name of their trade, 
as Taylor, Weaver, &c. | „ 

It was long before any ſurnames were uſed in Wales, except that 
of ſon, as Evan ap Rice, Evan the ſon of Rice; Evan ap Howel, 
Evan the ſon of Howel : but many of them have at length formed 
ſeparate ſurnames, as the Engliſh and Scots, by leaving out the a in 
ap, and joining the p to the father's name: thus Evan ap Rice be- 
comes Evan Price; Evan, ap Howel, Evan Powel.—We are told, 
ſurnames were unknown in Sweden till the year 1514, and that the 
common people of that country uſe none to this day ; and the ſame 
is the caſe with tke vulgar Iriſh, Poles, and Bohemians. 

When we come to inquire into the etymology of ſurnames, we muſt 
allow that many of them were originally ſignificant of the qualities 
of mind, as Bold, Hardy, Meek; ſome of the qualities of body, 
as Strong, Low, Short; others expreſſive of the trade or profeſſion 
tollowed by the perſons to whom they were applied, as Baker, Smith, 
Wright; Butler, Page, Marſhal. But the greateſt number, at leaſt 
of the ancient ſurnames, were borrowed from the names of places. 
Camden ſays, that there is not a village in Normandy but has given 
its name to ſome family in England. He mentions as examples, 
Percy, Devereux, Tankervil, Mortimer, Warren, &c. They 
were introduced with William the Conqueror ; ſeveral had been 
derived from places in the Netherlands, as Gaunt, . Tournay, 
Grandiſon ; and many from the names of towns and villages in Eng- 
land and Scotland, as Wentworth, Markham, Murray, Aberdeen. 
Many have been formed from the names of animals, as quadrupeds, 
birds, fiſhes; from vegetables, and parts of vegetables, as trees, 
fhrubs, flowers, and fruits; from minerals of different kinds. 
Others are formed from ſuch a variety of accidents, that it is impoſ- 
tible to particularize them. | 

But, as men now take the names of their parents, without taking 
their manners or qualities, a number of very incongruous appella- 
tions will offer themfelves to the recollection of every one. Have 
we not ſeen a tame, meek, ſweet-tempered, lady, falſely and er- 
roneouſly called Mrs. Fury? Mrs. Lamb often beats her huſband 1 
Then there is Mr. Croſs, the mildeſt man in the world. Mr. King is 
a poor ſubject. Mr. Prince lives in a lodging, without guards and 
attendants, Mr. Goodchild broke his father's heart. Mrs. Thoro- 
good is a name utterly unfit for the probationary ſtate of us poor 
mortals; and Mr. Dogood never troubled himſelf about his neigh- 
bours in all his life. There is Mrs, Clackitt that has been dumb 
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ſurf begins to aſſume its form at ſome diſtance from the place where 


rettion tends from either de. This ſwell, when a ſquall happen 
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from her infancy, while Mrs. Mum ſtuns the company with her ye. 


dundancy of words. How often have we ſeen men of the name of - 


Taylor, ſhoemakers by trade—ftrange abfurdity ! However, Mr. 


Proudfoot is allowed to be an excellent boot- maker. The Miſſes 


Lovejoy are the dulleſt old maids in the univerſe. Mrs. Sable 
never wore mournining above once in her hfe. Mrs. Simper al. 
ways frowns; the Miſſes Raven ſing like nightingales ; Mr. Bloom 
is a ſwarthy Creole; and Mrs. Neila never prayed, Mr. Popwell 
never fired a gun. Mr. Barwell ſhould have been an ironmonger 
inſtead of a man of fortune. Mr. Street lives in a court. Mr. 
Foot cannot ſtand. Mr. Golightly is very iuſty. Mr. Hazard never 


games. Mr. Pye ſhould have been a paſtry-cook inſtead of a Poet 


ureat. Mr. Suett ought to have been a butcher inſtead of an 
actor. Mr. Goodluck has had ſeveral misfortunes. There is a 
rocer named Pickle ; but Mrs. Coates very properly keeps an 
Rabit warehouſe ; and Mr. Ganer got rich by his piano-fortes. Mr, 
Prettiman is deformed. Mr, Brewer is a baker.' Mr. Baker is a mer- 
cer. Mr. Witworth never ſaid a good thing. Mr. Bent is as ſtraight 
as any man in Europe. Miſs Prim is all eaſe and elegance. Mr. Prig 
is a plain unaffected man. Mr. Page is illiterate. Miſs Criſp is as 
tough as hemp. Mr. Stones ſhould have a maſon. Mr. Shepherd 
has not an acre of ground. Mr. Diamond is an actor. Mr. Maſon 
was an admirable poet. What incongruities ! Miſs Piper has no ear 
for muſic. Miſs Joiner is a ſawyer's daughter. Mrs. Beard is bald, 
Mr. Singer cannot turn a tune, Mrs. Peacock warbles inimitably. 
Miſs Tom bs hates the idea of a church- yard, &c. &c. &c. 


CAUSES or Taz SURF and SWELLING or Taz SEA. 


HE ſurf or ſwell and breaking of the ſea, fometimes forms but 
a ſingle range along the ſhore, and at others three or four be- 
hind one another, extending perhaps half a mile out to ſea. The 


It breaks, gradually accumulating as it moves forward, till it gain, not 
uncommonly, in places within the limits of the trade-winds, a height 
of fifteen or twenty feet, when it overhangs at top, -and falls like a 
caſcade with great force and a prodigious noiſe, Countries where 
ht; ee, require boats of a particular conſtruction very different 
from the greater part of thoſe which are built in Europe. In ſome 
laces ſurfs are great at high, and in others at low, water; but we 
e they are uniformly moſt violent during the ſpring-tides. 

It is not eaſy to aſlign the cauſe of ſurfs. That they are affected 
dy the winds can hardly be queſtioned; but that they do not proceed 
from the immediate operation of the wind in the places where they 
happen, is evident from this cireumſtance, that the ſurf is often 
higheſt and moſt violent where there is leaſt wind, and vice ver/a. 
'On the coaſt of Sumatra the-higheſt are experienced during theſouth- 
eaſt monſoon, which is never attended with ſuch gales as the north- 
welt. As they are moſt general inthe tropicallatitudes, Mr. Marſden, 
who ſeems to have paid much attention to the ſubject, attributes 
them to the trade-winds which prevail at a diſtance from ſhore be- 
tween the parallels of thirty degrees north and ſouth, whoſe uniform 
and invariable action cauſes a long and conſtant ſwell, that exiſt 
even in the calmeſt weather, about the line, towards which its di. 
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or the wind freſhens up, will for the time have other. ſubſidiary 
waves on the extent of its ſurface, breaking often in a direction con- 
trary to it, and which will again ſubſide as a calm returns, without 
having produced on it any perceptible effect. Sumatra, though not 
continually expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, is not ſo diſtant 
but that its influence may be preſumed to extend to it; and accord- 
ingly at Poolo Peſang, near the ſouthern extremity of the iſland, a 
conſtant ſoutherly ſea is obſerved, even after a ſtrong north-weſt 
wind. This inceſſant and powerful ſwell rolling in from an ocean, 
open even to the pole, ſeems an agent adequate to the prodigious ef- 
fects produced on the coaſt; whilſt its very ſize contributes to its 
being overlooked. It reconciles almoſt all the difficulties which the 
phenomena ſeems to preſent, and in particular it accounts for the 
decreaſe of the ſurf during the north-weſt monſoon, the local wind 
then counteracting the operation of the general one; and it is cor- 
roborated by an obſervation, that the ſurfs on the Sumatran- coaſt 


ever begin to break at their ſouthern extreme, the motion of the 


ſwell not being perpendicular to the direction of the ſhore. This 


explanation of the phenomena is certainly plauſible; but, as the 
author candidly acknowledges, objections may be urged to it. The 


trade-winds and the {well occaſioned by them are remarkably ſteady 
and uniform; but the ſurfs are much the reverſe. How then comes 
an uniform cauſe to protege unſteady effects ? 

In the opinion of Mr. Marſden, it produces no unſteady effects. 


The irregularity of the ſurfs, he ſays, is 2 only within the 


remoter limits of the trade-winds. But the equatorial parts of the 
earth performing their diurnal revolution with greater velocity than 


the reſt, a larger circle being deſcribed in the ſame time, the waters 


thereabuut, from the ſtronger centrifugal force, may be ſuppoſed 
more buoyant ; to feel leſs reſtraint from the ſluggiſh principle of 
matter; to have leſs gravity ; and therefore to be more obedient to 


external impulſes of every kind, whether trom the winds or any 
other cauſe. | 


Tue LAKE AND CAVE or AVERNUS. 


HE Avernus is a lake of Campania in Italy, near Baiz, famous 
among the ancients for its poiſonous qualities. It is deſcribed 

by Strabo as lying within the Lucrine bay, deep and darkſome, ſur- 
rounded with ſteep banks that hang threatening over it, and only 
acceſſible by the narrow paſſage through which you ſail in. Black 
aged groves ſtretched their boughs over the watery abyſs, and with 
impenetrable foliage excluded almoſt every rayzof wholeſome light ; 
me} hitic vapours aſcending from the hot bowels of the earth, being 
denied free paſſage to the upper atmoſphere, floated along the ſur- 
face in poiſonous miſts. Theſe circumſtances produced horrors fit 
tor ſuch gloomy deities ; a colony of Cimmeriaas, as well ſuited to 
the rites as the place itſelf, cut dwellings in the boſom of the-ſur- 


rounding hills, and officiated as prieſts of Tartarus. Superſtition, 
always delighting in dark ideas, early and eagerly ſeized upon this 


ſpot, and hither ſhe led her trembling votaries to celebrate her diſ- 
mal orgies; here the evoked the manes of departed heroes—here 
the offered ſacrifices to the gods of hell, and attempted to dive into 
the ſecrets of futurity. Poets enlarged upon the papular theme, 
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and painted its awful ſcenery with the ſtrongeſt colours of their art, 
Homer brings Ulyſſes-to Avernus, as to the mouth of the infernal 
abodes ; and, in imitation of the Grecian bard, Virgil conducts his 
hero to the ſame ground. Whoever ſailed thither, firſt did ſacrifice; 
and endeavoured to propitiate the infernal powers, with the aſſiſtance 


of fome prieſts who attended, upon the place, and directed the myſtic 


performance. Within, a fountain of pure water broke out juſt over 
the ſea, which was fancied to be a vein of the river Styx ; near this 
fountain was the oracle; and the hot waters frequent in thoſe parts 
were ſuppoſed to be branches of the burning Phlegethon. The 
poiſonous effluvia from this lake were ſaid to be ſo ſtrong, that they 
proved fatal to birds endeavouring to fly over it. Virgil aſeribes the 
exhalation not to the lake itſelf, but to the cavern near it, which was 
called Avernus, or Cave of the Sybil, and through which the poets 


feigned a deſcent. to hell. Hence the proper name of the lake is 


Lacus Averni, the“ lake near the cavern,” as it is called by ſome 
ancient authors. i N | 
The holineſs of theſe ſhades remained unimpeached for many 
ages: Hannibal marched his army to offer incenſe at this altar ; but 
it may be ſuſpected he was led to this act of devotion rather by the 
hopes of ſurpriſing the garriſon of Puteoli, than by his piety. After 
a long reign of undiſturbed gloom and celebrity, a ſudden glare of 
light was let in upon Avernus ; the horrors were diſpelled, and with 
them vaniſhed the ſanctity of the lake: the axe of Agrippa brought 
its foreſt to the ground, diſturbed its ſleepy waters with ſhips, and 
gave room for all its malignant efluvia to eſcape. The virulence of 
theſe exhalations, as deſcribed by ancient authors, has appeared fo 
very extraordinary, that modern writers, who know the place in a 
cleared ſtate only, charge theſe accounts with exaggeration : but 
Mr. Swinburne thinks them intitled to more reſpect; for even now, 
he obſerves the air 1s feveriſh and dangerous, as the jaundiced faces 


of the vine-dreſſers, who have ſucceeded the Sybils and the Cimme- _ 


rians in the poſſeſſion of the temple, moſt ruefully teſtify. Boc- 
caccio relates, that, during his reſidence at the Neapolitan court, the” 
ſurface of this lake was ſuddenly. covered with dead fiſh, black and 
ſinged, as if killed by ſome ſubaqueous eruption of fire. | 

At preſent the lake abounds with tench ; the Lucrine with eels. 
'The change of fortune in theſe lake is ſingular :—In the ſplendid 
days of imperial Rome the Lucrine was the choſen ſpot for the bril- 
liant parties of pleaſure of a voluptuous court : now, a ſlimy bed of 
ruſhes covers the ſcattered pools of this once beautiful ſheet of 
water; while the once duſky Avernus is clear and ſerene, offering 
a moſt alluring ſurface and charming ſcene for ſimilar amuſements. 
Oppoſite to the temple is a cave uſually ſtyled the Sybil's grotto ; 
but apparently more likely to have been the mouth of a communica- 
tion between Cuma and Avernus, than the abode of a propheteſs; 
eſpecially as the Sybil is poſitively ſaid by hiſtorians to have dwelt ing 
a cavern under the Cumean citadel. | | 


ART or PLAYING TH GAME or BACK-GAMMON. 


[FIR Back-gammon table is divided into two parts, upon which 
there are twenty-four black and white ſpaces, called points. 
Each adverſary has fifteen men, black and white, to r 

12 : ; | them; 


be 
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* them; and they are diſpoſed of in the following manner: Suppoſi 
the game to be played into the right-hand table, two are 8 
upon the ace point in the adverſary's table, ſive upon the ſix point 
in the oppoſite table, three upon the cinque point in the hithermoſt 
table, and five on the ſix point in the right-hand table. The grand 
object in this game is for each player to bring the men round into his 
right-hand table, by throwing with a pair of dice thoſe throws that i 
contribute towards it, and at the ſame time prevent the adverſary omg | 2 
the like. The firſt beſt throw upon the dice is eſteemed aces, becauſe | 
it ſtops the ſix point in the outer table, and ſecures the cinque in the ; i 
thrower's table; whereby the adverſary's two men upon the thrower's 13 
ace point cannot get out with either quatre, Cinque, or ſix, This throw - 1 
is an advantage often given to the antagoniſt by the ſuperior player. 

When he carries his men home in order to loſe no point, he is to 
carry the moſt diſtant man to his adverſary's bar point, that being 
the firſt ſtage he is to place it on; the next ſtage is fix points farther, 
viz. in the place where the adverſary's five men are firſt placed out 
of his tables. He muſt go on in this method till all his men are 
brought home, except two, when, by loſing a point, he may often. RES 
ſave the gammon, by throwing two fours or two fives. When a hit 
is only played for, he ſhould endeavour to gain either his own or 
adverſary's cinque-point ; and if that fails, by his being hit by the 
adverſary, and he finds him forwarder than himſelf, in that caſe he 
muſt throw more men into the adverſary's tables; which is done in 
this manner: He muſt put a man upon his cinque or bar point; 
and, if the adyerſary neglects to hit it, he may then gain a forwa 
1 inſtead of a back game: but, if the adverſary hits him, he 
ould play for a back game; and then the greater number of men 
which are taken up makes his game the better, becauſe by theſe 
means he will preſerve his game at home: and then he ſhould en- 
deavour to gain both his adverſary's ace and trois points, or his ace 
and deuce points, and take care to keep three men upon the adver- 
ſary's ace point, that in caſe he hits him from thence, that point may 
remain ſtill ſecure to himſelf. A back game ſhould not be played 
for at the beginning of a ſet, becauſe it would be a great diſadvan- 
tage, the player running the riſk of a gammon to win a ſingle hit. 
Rules for playing at fitting out all the throws on the dice, when the 
Player is to play for a gammon or for a fingle hit. [The rules marked 
thus + are for a gammon only; thoſe marked thus“ are for a hit 
only.] 1. Two aces are to be played on the cinque point and bar 
Point, for a gammon or for a hit. 2. Two fixes, to be played on the 
adverſary's bar point and on the thrower's bar point, for a gammon 
or for a hit. 3. 1 Two trois, to be played on the cinque point, and 
the other two on the trois point in his own tables, for a gammon only. 
4. F Two deuces, to be played on the quatre point in his own tables, 
and two to be brought over from the five men placed in the adver- 
ſary's tables for a gammon only. 5. + Two fours, to be brought 
over from the five men placed in the adverſary's tables, and to be F 1 
put upon the cinque point in his own tables for a gammon only. 6. | | 
Two fives, to be brought over from the five men placed in the ad- 
verſary's tables, and to be put on the trois peint in his own tables, 
tor a gammon of for a hit. 7. Size ace, he muſt take his bar point 
fora gammon or for a hit. 8. Size dence, a man to be brought from 
the five men placed in the adverſary's tables, and to be placed in we 
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cinque point in his own tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 9. Six 
and three, a man to be brought from the adverſary's ace point, as 
far as he will go, for a gammon or for a hit. 10. Six and four, a 
man to be brought from the adverſary's ace point, as far as he will 
go, for a gammon or for a hit. 11. Six and five, a man to be car- 
ried from the adverſary's ace point, as far as he can go, for a gam- 
mon or for a hit. 12. Cinque and quatre, a man to be carried from 
the adverſary's ace point, as far as he can go, for a gammon or for 
a hit. 13. Cinque trois, to make the trois point in his table, for a 
ammon or for a hit. 14. Cinque deuce, to play two men from the 
ve placed in the adverſary's tables, for a gammon or for a hit, 
15 + Cinque ace, to bring one man from the five placed in the ad- 
verſary's tables for the cinque, and to play one man down on the 
cinque point in his own tables for the ace, for a gammon only. 16, 
Quatre trois, two men to be brought from the five place in the ad- 
verſary's tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 1. Quatre deuce, to 
make the quatre point in his own tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 
18. + Quatre ace, to play a man from the five placed in the adver- 
ſary's tables for the quatre; and for the ace, to play a man down 
upon the cinque point in his own tables, for a gammon only. 19. 
+ Trois deuce, two men to be brought from the five placed in the 
adverſary's tables, for a gammon only. 20, Trois ace, to make the 
cinque point in his own tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 21, 
+ Deuce ace, to play one man from the five men placed in the ad- 
verſary's table for the deuce; and for the ace to play a man down 
upon the cinque point in his own tables, for a gammon only. 22. 
Two trois, two of them to be played on the cinque point in his 
own tables, and with the other two he is to take the quatre point in 


the adverſary's tables. 23. Two deuces, two of them are to be 
| bi 3 


og on the quatre point in his own tables, and with the other two 
e is to take the trois point in the adverſary's tables. By playing 
theſe two caſes in this manner, the player avoids being ſhut up in the 
adverſary's tables, and has the chance of throwing out the tables to 
win the hit. 24. * Two fours, two of them are to take the adver- 
fary's cinque point in the adverſary's tables, and for the other two, 
two men are to be brought from the five placed in the adverſary's 
tables. 25. * Cinque ace, the cinque ſhould be played from the five 
men placed in the adverſary's tables, and the ace from the adverſary's 


ace point. 26. Quatre ace, the quatre to be played from the fixe 


men placed in the adverſary's ace point. 27. * Deuce ace, thedeuce 
to be played from the five men placed in the adverſary's tables, and 
the ace from the adverſary's ace point. The three laſt chances are 
played in this manner; becauſe an ace being laid down in the adver- 


fſary's tables, there is a probability of throwing deuce ace, trois 


deuce, quatre trois, or ſize cinque, in two or three throws; either 
of 4 5 throws ſecures a point, and gives the player the belt of 

the hit. 
 CavuTIONs, &c. The player muſt underſtand by the directions 
given to play for a Gammon, that he is to make ſome blots on pur- 
poſe, the. odds being in his favour that they are not hit; but if it 
ſhould happen that any blot is hit, as in this caſe there will be three 
nen in the adverſary's tables, he mult then endeavour to ſecure the 
a Nerfary's cinque, quatre, or trois, point, to prevent a gammon, 
and mult be very cautious of his fourth man's not being taken up. 
; 28 i . — 
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He muſt not crowd his game at apy time if he can help it; that is to' 
ſay, he ſhould not put many men either upon the trois or deuce points 
in his own tables, being the ſame as loſing thoſe men, not having 
them in play. Beſides, by crowding the game, and attempting to 
ſave a gammon, the player is often gammoned. His game being 
crowded in his own tables, the adverſary has room to play as he 
thinks proper. £00 
The following calculations will ſhew the odds of entering a ſingle 
man upon any certain number of points ; and accordingly the game 
ſhould be played. It is neceſſary to know that there are thirty-ſix 


chances upon two dice, and the points that are upon theſe thirty-ſix 
chances are as follow : | 5 


Viz. 5 | | Amos | Points. 
2 Aces . - - 4] I74 
2 Deuces — - 8] 5 And 4 twice - — 18 
2 Trois - — — 12 5 And z twice — - 16 
2 Fours - - 16] 5 And a twice - . I4 
2 Fives a - 20| 5 And i twice - 12 
2 Sixes - - 24] 4 And 3 twice - - 14 
6 And 5 twice - 224 Anda lee ©» 12 
6 And 4 twice - - 20] 4 And x twice - - 10 
6 And 3 twice - - 18 3 And 2 twice - 10 
6 And 2 twice . 163 And ei twice — 8 
v And 1 twice — - 1412 And 1 twice — => 6 
174 Divide by 36)294(8 

And it proves, that upon an ave- | 288 
rage the player has a right to —— 

8 points each throw. 6 


The chances upon two dice for back-gammon are as follow: 


2 Sixes ef © iS - I | 16 

2 Fives - OM :| c And4twce | '- 2 

2 Fours - - 1] 5s And z twice - 3 

2 1 i - xj. Andie + 2 

2 Deuces _ 15 Andi twice - - 2 

+ 2 Aces - - - 1 4 And 3 twice n 
6 And 5 twice — 7 2 4 And 2 twice 3 

6 And 4A twice - 2|+ 4 And x twice - 2 

6 And 3 twice - 2 3 And z twice - * 

6 And 2 twice . - 2|+ 3 And r twice - - 2 

+6 Andi twice - 2 T 2 And 1 twice = - 2 
16 36 


As it may ſeem difficult to find out by this table of thirty-ſix 
chances what are the odds of being hit upon a certain or flat die, let 
the following method be purſued. 


The player may obſerve in the table that what are thus ſ marked are, 
T2 Aces - - I | 


: 7 

T6 And 1 twice - ' 24} 3 Andi twice” af 3 2 
+; Anditwice - 22 Andrtwice' «- 2 
T4 And r twice =» = 2 — 
| — 1 Total rs 


There remains e 25 
11 2 | So 


7 £4 1 
Which deducted from 356 


W : 3 EIN + ; | 8 
18 344 EVRIOSITIES and RARITIES 
Wil | So that it appears it is twenty- ve to eleven againſt hitting an ace | 
1 upon a certain or flat die. oF 5 | 7 A 
Wil The above method holds good with reſpect to any other flat die. 5 
IR For example, what are the odds of entering a man upon r, 2, 35 4, n 
1 or K, points? | TER 
10 nſwer. . | 3 ; t 
oh Io enter it upon for againſt 85 for ag. o 
. t point is 41 to 2 Or about 4 to 9 8 a 
i. 2 points 20 16 - - 83 4 t 
1 „„ 7 e 2, | 0 
4 Wo 8 32 - 4 - 3 SON 
1 D y 2 IS: 0 3 
110 The following table ſhews the odds of hitting withany chance, in tl 
117 the reach of a ſingle die. . 123 Fa b 
Uh To hit upon for againſt _ | for ag. 0 
„ x is - 23 os Or about 4t09 >» 0 
a3 „ n 2 12 2 h 
1 3 14 22 Na - a5 $22 Vi 
Lit n. )%FCCͤͤ ĩ 0 
jj! Ln ed ea 5 5. 5 7 | 
i! | FEE - -, 0h 4-0 h. 
11 The odds of hitting with double dice are as föllo-W :?: th 
"Mt To hit upon for again for ag. | uf 
4-04 7 is õ to 30 Or about 1 to 5 pe 
File 30 — — 1 al 
my 3 IT. — - 1 6 ar 
$10 0-23 43 — a 11 h. 
14 11 - 2 34 - - 1 in 
3 13: * 1 108 - - 1 21 
% How to find out the odds of being hit upon a ſix, by the table of ſa 
PR thirty-ſix chances. : | x hz 
id 2 Sixes - - 1 9 ni 
wy 2 Trois - > 1 6 And a twice 33 ray 2 ta 
11 2 Deuces - 1 6 And x twice apr 2 
(fi 6 Ands twice - 2|5 And 1 twice FCN tu 
ly 6 Andy twice »« - 2|4 And a twice „ th 
1. 6 And; twice - 2 — hi 
14 1 * 17 it 
HY 9 Which deducted from 36 Va 
Lf 
0 | There remains - OW if 
114 By which it appears to be 19 to 17 againſt being hit upon a ſix. his 
LY | The odds on the hits. = +4 a 
44 2 Love is about * +4: 4460 | 
110 2 to 1 is — - - 2 * 7-57 ad 
61 4 | 1 Love is - 4 „ $42o/6 327 th 
14 Directions for the player to bear his men. If a player has taken up m. 
1 two of the adverſary's men, and happens to have two, three, ot thi 
FB. more, points made in his own tables, he ſhould ſpread his men, that Fo 
1:8 he either may take a new point in his tables, or be ready to hit the his 
$04 man which the adverſary may happen to enter. If he finds upon the op 
] ad verſary's entering, that the game is upon a par, or that the advantage lar 
is on his own ſide, he ſhould take the adverſary's man up whenever tat 
he can, it being 25 to 11 that he is not hit; except when he is 7 tür 
mats | | 


Y 
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for a ſingle hit only; then, if playing the throw otherwiſe gives him 
A better chance for it, he ought to do it. | | 

, It being five to one againſt his being hit with double dice, he ſhould 
never be deterred from taking up any one man of the adverſary's. 

If he has taken up one of the adverſary's men, and ſhould happen' 
to have five points in his own tables, and forced to leave a blot out 
of his tables, he ſhould endeavour to leave it upon doublets prefer- 
ably to any other chance, becauſe in that caſe the odds are 35 to one 
that he is not hit; whereas it is only 7 to one but he is hit upon any 
other chance. OE | | | 

When the adverſary is very forward, a player ſhould never move 
a man from his own quatre, trois, or deuce, points, thinking to bear 
that man from the point where he put it, as nothing but high dou- 
blets can give him any chance for the hit. Inſtead of playing an ace 
or a deuce from any of thoſe points, he ſhould play them from his 
own ſize or higheſt points, ſo that throwing two fives,' or two fours, 
his ſize and cinque points being eaſed, would be a conſiderable ad- 
vantage to him; whereas, had they been loaded, he muſt have been 
obliged to play otherwiſe. | 1 

It is the intereſt of the adverſary to take up the player as ſoon as 
he enters. The blot ſhould be left upon the adverſary's loweſt point; 
that is to ſay, upon his deuee point rather than upon his troiſe point; or 

upon his troiſe point rather than his quatre point; or upon his quatre 
point preterable to his cinque point, for a reaſon before- mentioned; 
all the men the adverſary plays upon his trois or his deuce points, 
are deemed loſt, being greatly out of play; fo that thoſe men not 
having it in their power to make his cinque point, and his game be- 
ing crowded in one place and open in another, the adverſary muſt be 
greatly annoyed by the player. If the player has two of the adver- 
ſary's men in his tables, he has a better chance for a hit than if he 
had more, provided his game is forwarder than that of his antago- 
niſt; for, if he had three or more of the adverſary's men in his 
tables, he would ſtand a worſe chance to be hit. 

When a player is running to ſave the gammon, if he ſhould have 
two men upon his ace point, and ſeveral men abroad, although he 
!hould loſe one point or two in putting his men into his tables, it is 
his intereſt to leave a man upon the adverſary's ace point, becauſe 
it will prevent his adverſary from bearing his men to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, and at the ſame time the player will have a chance of the 
adverſary's making a blot, which he may chance to hit. However, 
if a player finds upon a throw, that he has a probability of ſaving 
his gammon, he ſhould never wait for a blot, as the odds are greatly 
*palaſt his hitting it, but ſhould embrace that opportunity. 

How to calculate the odds of ſaving or winning the gammon, Suppole the 
adverſary has ſo many men abroad as require three throws to put 
them into his tables, and at the ſame time that the player's tables are 
made up, and that he has taken up one of the adverſary's men; in 
this caſe, it is about an equal wager that the adverſary is gammoned. 
For in all probability the player has borne two men before he opens 
his tables, and when he bears the third man, he will be obliged to 
open his ſize or cinque point. It is then probable, that the adver- 
lary is obliged to throw twice before he enters his men in the player's 
tables, twice more before he puts that man into his own tables, and - 
three throws more to put the men which are abroad into his wa 
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tables, in all ſeven throws. Now the player having twelve men to 
bear, he may be forced to make an ace or a deuce twice before he 
can bear all his men, and conſequently will require ſeven throws in 
bearing tbem ; ſo that, upon the whole, it is about equal whether 
the adyerſary is gammoned or not. Suppoſe a player has three men 
upon his adverſary's ace point and five points in his own tables, and 
that the adverſary has all his men in his tables, three upon each of 
His five higheſt points. Has the player a probability of gammoning 


his adverſary or not? Points. 
For bearing three men from his 6th point, is 18 
From his 5th point - 0 — 15 
From his 4th point — - - 12 
From his 3d point . - = 6 
From his 2d point - - - 9 
In all 60 


Bringing his three men from the adverſary's ace point 
to his ſize point in his own tables, being 18 points 
each, and making together m_ - 54 


There muſt remain — sf 5. 8 6 
It is plain from this calculation, that the player has much the beſt 
of the probability of the gammon, excluſive of one or more blots 
which the adverſary is liable to make in bearing his men, ſuppoſing 
at the ſame time the throws to be upon an equality. 

Suppoſe two blots are left, either of which cannot be hit but by 
double dice; one muſt be hit by throwing eight and the other by 
throwing nine; fo that the adverſary has only one die to hit either of 
them. What are the odds of hitting either of them? The chances 


of two dice being in all | - - - 36 
The chances to hit $ are 6 and 2 twice - 2 
s And 3 twice - — - - 2 

2 Deuces - - - - I 
2 Fours - 8 1 0 1 
The chances to hit 9 are 6 and 3 twice - 2 
5 And 4 twice + — - - - 2 
2 Trois 3 — — - 1 
For hitting in all - - - 11 
Chances for not hitting remain - - 25 
So that the odds are 25 to 11 againſt hitting either of 

theſe blots. 


This method may be taken to find out the odds of hitting three, 
four, or five, blots upon double dice; or blots made upon double 
and ſingle dice at the fame time. After knowing how many chances 
there are to hit any of thoſe blots, they muſt be added all together, 
and then ſubtracted from the number 36, which are the chances of 
the two dice, and the queſtion is ſolved. ; 

A cratzcal caſe for a Back-game. Suppoſe the fore-game to be played 
by A, and that all his men are placed as uſual ; B has fourteen 0 
his men placed upon his adverſary's ace point and one man upon his 


- adverſary's deuce point, and B is to throw. Who has the belt of the 


hit ?—Anſwer ; A has the belt of it, gold to ſilver ; becauſe, if B FR 
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not throw an ace to take his adverſary's deuce point, which is 25 tort 
againſt him, A will take up B's men in his tables, either ſingly or to 
make points; and then if B ſecures either A's dence or trois point, 
A will put as many men down as poſſible, in order to hit, and there- 
by get a back-game, It is evident that the back-game is very power- 
ful; conſequently, whoever practiſes it muſt become a greater pro- 
ficient at the game than he could by any other means. 

Another critical caſe. Suppoſe A to have five men placed upon his 

| fize point, as many upon his quatre point, and the ſame number 
upon his deuce point, all in his own tables. At the ſame time, let us 
ſuppoſe B to have three men placed upon A's ace point, as many 
upon A's trois point, and the ſame number upon A's cinque point, 
in his own tables, and three men placed as uſual out of his tables. 
Who has the beſt of the hit ?—Anſwer: The game is equal, till B 
has gained his cinque and quatre points in his own tables; which if 
he can effect, and by playing two men from A's cinque point, in 
in order to force his adverſary to blot by throwing an ace, which 
ſhould B hit, he will have the beſt of the hit. 

A caſe of curtofity and inſtruction in which is ſhewn the probability 
of making the hit laſt by one of the players for many hours, al- 
though they ſhall both play as faſt as uſual.—Suppoſe B to have borne 
thirteen men, and that A has his fifteen men in B's tables, viz. three 
men upon his ſize point, as many upon his cinque point, three upon 
his quatre point, the ſame number upon his trois point, two upon 
his deuce point, and one upon his ace point. A in this ſituation can 
prolong it, as aforeſaid, by bringing his fifteen men home, always 
lecuring fix cloſe points till B has entered his two men, and brought 
them upon any certain point ; as ſoon as B has gained that point, A 
will open an ace, deuce, or trois, Point, or all of them; which done, 
B hits one of them, and A, taking care to have two or three men in 
B's tables, is ready to hit that man; and alſo he being certain of 
taking up the other man, has it in his power to prolong the hit al- 
moſt to any length, provided he takes care not to open ſuch points as 
two fours, two fives, or two ſixes, but always to open the ace, deuce, 
or trois, points, for B to hit him. . 

A critical game to play. Suppoſe A and B place their men for a hit 
in the following manner: A to have three men upon the ſize point 

in his own tables, three men out of his tables upon the uſual point, 
and nine men upon his adverſary's ace, deuce, and trois, points; 
that is, three upon each: and ſuppoſe B's men to be placed in his 
on and his adverſary's tables in the ſame order. So ſituated, the 
beſt player ſhould win the hit. The game being ſo equal, that in 
this caſe the dice ſhould be thrown for. Now if A throws firſt, he 
ſhould endeavour to gain his adverſary's cinque point: this being 
done, he ſhould lay as many blots as poſſible, to tempt B to hit him, | 
as it puts him backward, and A thereby gains an advantage. A | 
ſhould always endeavour to have three men upon each of his adver- Z 
lary's ace and deuce points; becauſe when B makes a blot, theſe 
points will remain fecure, and when A has borne five, fix, or more, | 
men, A yet may ſecure ſix cloſe points out of his tables, in order to >, 
prevent B from getting his man home, at which time he ſhould 
calculate who has the beſt of the hit. If he finds that B is foremoſt, 
de ſhould then try to lay ſuch blots as may be taken up by his adver- 


- fary, 
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ſary, that he may have a chance of taking up another man, in caſe 


B ſhould 1 to have a blot at home. BY 

Laws of Back-Gammon,—1. If a man is taken from any point, it 
muſt be played ; if two men are taken from it, they alſo muſt, be 
played. 2. A man is not ſuppoſed to be played till it is placed upon 
a point and quitted. 3. If a player has only fourteen men in play, 


there is no penalty inflicted, becauſe by his playing with a ſmaller 


number than he is intitled to, he plays to a diſadvantage for want of 
the deficient man to make up his tables. 4. If he bears any number 
of men before he has entered a man taken up, and which of courle 
he was obliged to enter, ſuch men ſo borne muſt be entered again in 
tire adverſary's tables, as well as the man taken up. 5. If he hag 
miſtaken his throw and played it, and his adverſary has thrown, it is 
not in the choice of either of the players to alter it, unleſs they both 
agree ſo to do, | 


* 


METHOD or RAISING WHEAT ror 4 SERIES or 


YEARS on TRE SAME LAND. 


| T HE erroneous idea that plants draw from the earth ſuch particles 


only as are congenial to their own natures, has probably occa+ 

ſiohed the farming maxim, That wheat cannot be raiſed for a ſeries 
of years upon the ſame land.“ The truth is, that under the broad. 
= calt huſbandry, there is not ſufficient time for manuring and ſtirring 
the earth, between the operations of reaping and ſuwing. Such be- 
ing the caſe, may we not remove the obſtacle by ſubſtituting traſplan» 
tation for ſuwing? With a view to decide upon this important que 
tion, a gentleman has inſtituted the following experiment: In Oc- 
tober 1795, a quart of wheat was drilled in a piece of garden ground, 
and on the 22d of March 1796, the plants were taken up and tranſ- 
planted in a field, which before had borne a crop of potatoes. The 
ſoil was a light loam, and contained fix hundred ſquare yards, 
half a rood.— The land was only once ploughed, harrowed, I 
rolled, after which the plants were pricked down at the depth of one 
inch within the gronnd, and at the diſtance of nine inches from each 
other, each ſquare yard containing ſixteen plants. The expence of 
planting out was, by a ſkilful farmer, eitimated at one guinea per 
acre, ſuppoling the work to be chiefly done by women and children, 
At this time (June 14) the plants make a fine appearance, not one of 
them having tailed. Should this experiment anſwer the purpoſe for 
which it is made, it is propoſed, after the crop is cut down, to have 
the land well ploughed and manured, in order to prepare it for re- 
ceiving another crop of tranſplanted wheat in the ſpring ; and it is 
alſo propoſed to continue the experiment for a number of ſucceſſive 
years, in order to determine the doubtful point, « Whether wheat 
can be raiſed for a ſeries of years upon the ſame land?” Indepen- 
dentiy, however, of the original purpoſe for which the experiment 
was inſtituted, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the tranſplantation of 
wheat for a ſingle year will turn out à beneficial improvement. 

The following reaſons preſent themſelves :—1. The ſcheme faves 
1t-12ths of the ſeed uſually ſown. 2. It employs the feeble hands 
of the village at a time when they have but little wark. 3. Land, 
that in winter has become too wet for ſowing, may be planted in the 
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ſpring, whereby it will be kept in its regular courſe of Tg. 4. 
The v. heat may be hoed at a ſmall expence, which will keep the land 
clean, and ſave hand-weeding in ſummer. 5. The crop will pro- 
bably exceed in quantity. 6. It will give the farmer a taſte for gar- 
den culture, which will inſenſibly remove that ſſovenlineſs too gene- 
rally obſerved in farming operations. . Wheat may be tranſplanted 
upon any land, however light, if a judgment may be formed upon a 
{mail experiment made this year upon a piece of land, almoſt too 
light for rye. 8. As it ſeems to be an eftabliſhed law in nature, that 
land will not puſh up more ſtalks from one ſeed than ſhe can well 
ſupport, it Wes that the greater the ſurface a plant has to ſtand 
upon, the greater will be the number of ſtems produced. In this 
mode of culture, each plant has eighty-one inches of foil to grow up- 
on, whereas in the broad-caft huſbandry, the plants have only twelve 
inches, 9. Land, inſtead of lying waſte under a ſummer-fallow, 
may be made to produce a crop of cabbages, turnips, peaſe, beans 
potatoes, or ſummer-vetches, as preparatory to its being planted 
with wheat. 10. Should experience prove the juſtnefs of this idea, 
a field of five acres, kept conſlantly under tranſplanted wheat, will af= 
ford a ſufficient ſupply of bread-corn for a family of fourteen perſons. 
Experiment 1. -Was made in a field at Middlethorp, near York, 
belonging to Samuel Barlow, Eſq. | 
Gblervations. The crop was much neglected during its growth, 
not having been properly hoed. Beſides, it was much blighted and 
mildewed, owing, as ſuppoſed, to its growing in the middle of a 
held of very tall oats, whereby it was deprived of a free errculation 
of air. An experienced farmer eftimated the lofs by mildew, and 
neglect, at fix buſhels per acre. | 
Experiment II. Preduce of tranſplanted wheat on one hundred 
and one {quare yards, or the forty-eighth part of an acre—four pecks. 
This produce is at the rate of forty-eight buſhels per acre, The 
plants nine inches from each other. | 
Obſervations. The land on which this experiment was made, was 
better u heat-land than the former, and every neceſfary attention was 
beſtowed upon the crop. Having been planted a month later than 
the other experiment, with a view to aſcertain the beſt time for tranſ- 
planting, the plants were thereby introduced to tiller more than ne- 
ceſſary, duriog the whole of the ſummer. I am inclined to think, 
that the ſecond week in March is the beft time for tranſplanting 
wheat, for about that time the ſecond roots begin to ſprout from the 
crown. In both experiments, the ears of corn were nncommonly 
long. From the great ſpace allowed for each plant, (eighteen inches, } 
it becomes eſſentially neceffary that the land ſhould have two, if not 
three, hoeings during the ſummer. It will be almoft unneceſſary to 
remark, that when wheat is intended to be cultivated for a ſeries of 
years on the fame land, that the fame quantity of manure, and the 
lame number of ploughings, ſhould be annually beſtowed upon it, 
a5 if only intended for a fingle crop. It is propoſed to continue theſe 
lands under wheat for ſome ſucceflive years, in order to determine 
whether the ſame land can be made to produce wheat for a feries of - 
Years, a thing of great importance, and hitherto deemed impracti- 
cable. By combining theſe two experiments, with all their advantages 
and diſadvantages, we may fairly eſtimate an acre of tranſplanted 
K Kk Þ 
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wheat at thirty-two buſhels, a crop conſiderably above the average 

of this country. | | 
This valuable paper was communicated to the Agricultural Society 

of Mancheſter, at their general meeting, on the roth of October, for 


which Dr. Hunter received the thanks, &c. of the Society. 


Or 1E INFLUENCE or COLD vyox Tux HEALTH 


or THE INHABITANTS or LONDON. 


1 extraordinary mildneſs of January 1996, compared with the 
unuſual ſeverity of the January preceding, affords a peculiarly. 
favourable opportunity of obſerving the effect of each of theſe ſea- 
ſons contraſted with the other. For of theſe two ſucceſſive win. 
ters, the one was the coldeſt, and the other the warmeſt, of which 
any regular account has ever been kept in this country. Nor is this 
by any means an idle ſpeculation, or matter of mere curioſity ; for 
one of the firſt ſteps towards preſerving the health of our fellow. 


creatures, is to point out the ſources from which diſeaſes are to be 


apprehended. And what may make the preſent inquiry more parti- 
cularly uſeful, is, that the reſult, as I hope clearly to make appear 
by the following ſtatements, is entirely contrary to the — — 
uſually entertained upon this ſubject. 

During January 1796, nothing was more common than to hear ex- 
preſſions of the unſeaſonableneſs of the weather; and fears leſt the 
want of the uſual degree of cold ſhould be productive of putrid 
diſeaſes, and I know not what other cauſes of mortality. On the 
other hand, „a bracing cold,” and “ a clear froſt,” are familiar in 
the mouth of every Engliſhman ; and what he is taught to wiſh for, 
as among the greateſt promoters of health and vigour. 

Whatever deference be due to received opinions, it appears to me, 
however, from the . ſtrongeſt evidence, that the prejudices of the 
world are upon this point at leaſt unfounded. —The average degrees 
of heat upon Farenheit's thermometer kept in London during the 
month of January 1795, was 23® in the morning, and 29.4 degrees 
in the afternoon. The average in January 1796, was 43-5 degrees 
in the morning, and 50.1 degrees in the afternoon. A difference of 
above twenty degrees! And if we turn our attention from the com- 
parative coldneſs of theſe months, to the correſponding healthineſs 
of each, collected from the weekly bills of mortality, we ſhall find 
the reſult no leſs remarkable. For in five weeks between the ziſt 
of December 1794, and the 3d of February 17935, the whole number 
of burials amounted to 2823 ; and in an equal period of five weeks 
between the zoth of December 1795, and the zd of February 1796, 
to 1471. So that the exceſs of the mortality in January 1795 above 
that of January 1796, was not leſs than of 1352 perſons. A num- 
ber ſufficient ſurely to awaken the attention of the moſt prejudiced 
admirers of a froſty winter. And, though I have only ſtated the evi- 
dence of two years, the ſame concluſion may univerſally be drawn; 
as I have learned from a careful examination of the weekly bills of 
mortality for many years. Theſe two ſeaſons were choſen as being 
each of them very remarkable, and in immediate ſucceſſion one to 
the other, and in every body's recollection. 

It may not be impertinent to the objects of this paper, _—_ 

enter 
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entering too much into the province of medicine, to conſider a little 


more particularly the ſeveral ways in which this effect may be ſup- 


poſed to be produced; and to point out ſome of the principal inju- 


ries which Jour are liable to ſuſtain in their health from a ſevere 
froſt. And one of the firſt things that muſt ſtrike every mind en- 
gaged in this inveſtigation, is its effect on old people. It is curious 
to obſerve, among thoſe who are ſaid in the bills to die above fixty 
years of age, how regularly the tide of mortality follows the in- 
fluence of this prevailing cauſe : ſo that a perſon uſed to ſuch in- 
quiries, may form no contemptible judgment of the ſeverity of any 
of our winter months, merely by attending to this circumſtance. 
Thus their number in January 1796 was not above one-fiftieth of what 


it had been in the ſame month the year before. The article of aſthma, 


as might be expected, is prodigiouſly increaſed, and perhaps includes 
no inconſiderable part of the mortality of the aged. After theſe 
come apoplexies and palſies, fevers, conſumptions, and dropſies.— 


Under the two laſt of which are contained a large proportion of the 


chronical diſeaſes of this country ; all which ſeem to be hurried on to 
a premature termination. | 

Notwithſtanding the plague, the remittent fever, the dyſentery, 
and the ſcurvy, have ſo decreaſed, that their very name 1s almoſt 
unknown in London; yet there has, I know not how, ariſen a pre- 
judice concerning putrid diſeaſes, which ſeems to have made people 
more and more apprehenſive of them, as the danger has been grow- 
ing leſs. It muſt in a great meaſure be attributed to this, that the 
conſumption of Peruvian bark in this country has, within the laſt 
fifty years, increaſed from fourteen thouſand to above one hundred 
thouſand pounds annually. And the ſame cauſe has probably con- 
tributed, from a miſtaken mode of reaſoning, to prepoſſeſs people 
with the idea of the wholeſomeneſs of a hard froſt. But it has in 
another place been very ably demonſtrated, that a long froſt is even- 
tually productive of the worſt putrid fevers that are at this time known 
in London, and that heat does in fact prove a real preventative 
againſt that diſeaſe. And, although this may be ſaid to be a very 
remote effect of the cold, it is not therefore the leſs real in its in- 
fluence upon the mortality of London. Accordingly a compariſon 
of the numbers will ſhew, that very nearly twice as many perſons died 
of fevers in January 1795, as did in the correſponding month of next 
year. I might go on to obſerve that the true ſcurvy was laſt year 
generated in the metropolis from the ſame cauſes extended to an un- 
uſual length. But theſe are by no means the only ways, nor indeed 
do they ſeem to be the principal ways, in which a froſt operates to 
the deſtruction of great numbers of people. The poor, as they are 
worſe protected from the weather, ſo they are of courſe the greateſt 
ſufterers by its inclemency. But every phyſician in London, and 
every apothecary, can add his teſtimony, that their buſineſs among all 
ranks of people never fails to increaſe and to decreaſe with the froſt. 
For if there be any whoſe lungs are tender, any whoſe conſtitution 
kas been impaired either by age, or by intemperance, or by diſeaſe ; 
he will be very liable to have all his complaints increaſed, and all his 
infirmities aggravated, by ſuch a ſeaſon. Nor muſt the young and ac- 
tive think themſelves quite ſecure, or fancy their health will be con- 

rmed by imprudently expoſing themſelves. The ſtouteſt man may 
meet with impediments to his recovery from accidents otherwiſe in- 
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conſiderable; or may contract inflammations, or coughs, and lay the 
foundation of the ſevereſt ills.— In a country where the prevailing 
complaints among all orders of people are colds, coughs, conſump. 
tions, aud rheumatifms, no prudent man can ſurely ſuppoſe that un- 


neceſſary expoſure to an inclement ſky ; that priding one's-ſelf upon 


going without any additional clothing in the ſevereſt winter; that 
inuring one's-ſelf to be hardy, at a time that demands our cheriſhing 
the firmeſt conſtitution leſt it ſuffer; that braving the winds, and 
challenging the rudeſt efforts of the ſeaſon; can ever be generally 
uſeful to Engliſhmen, But if generally, and upon the whole, it be 
inexpedient, then ought every one for himſelf to take care that he be 
not the ſufferer. For many doctrines, very importantly erroneous ; 
many remedies either vain, or even noxious; are daily impoſed upon 
the world for want of attention to this great truth : that it is from 
general effects only, and thoſe founded upon extenſive experience, 
that any maxim, to which each individual may with confidence de- 
fer, can poſſibly be eſtabliſhed, 


ILL EFFECTS or roo GREAT NUMBER or PUB. 
| LIC-HOUSES IN LONDON, 


T is truly melancholy to reflect upon the abject condition of the 
numerous claſs of profligate parents, who, with their children, are 
conſtantly to be found in the tap-rooms of public-houſes, ſpending 
in two days as much of their earnings as would ſupport them a week 
comfortably in their own dwellings; deſtroying their health; waſt- 
ing their time; and rearing up their children to be proſtitutes and 
thieves before they know that it is a crime. 

In the city of London, and within the bills of mortality, there are 
at preſent 5204 licenſed public-houſes ; and it is calculated that the 
beer and ſpirits which are conſumed in theſe receptacles of idleneſs 
and profligacy by the labouring people only, is more than of three 
millions ſterling a year! A moment's reflection will ſhew how much 
theſe untortunate habits tend to deſtroy the moral principle, and to 
engender crimes. The fact, is, that a large proportion of thoſe earn» 
ings which would enable a family to be comfortable at home, to edu- 
cate children, and to rear them up with a proper regard to their 
health and morals, ſo as to render them uſeful inſtead of miſchie- 
vous members of the community, is, from invincible and growing 
habit, ſquandered in public-houſes. 

The period is not too remote to be recollected, when it was 
thought a diſgrace for a woman (excepting on holiday occalions) to 
be ſeen in the tap-room of a public-houſe : but of late years the ob- 
loquy has loſt its effect, ſince it is to be lamented, that the public 
tap-rooms of many ale-houſes are filled with men, women, and 
children, on all occaſions, where the wages of labour are too often 
exchanged for indulgencies ruinous to health, and for leffons ot 
profligacy and vice totally deſtructive to the morals of the adults 
as well as of the riſing generation. In tracing the cauſes of the in- 
creaſe of public depredations by means of robberies, pilferings, and 
trauds, much muſt be attributed to ill- regulated public-houles. 

Inſtead of entruſting licences only to men of ſober manners and o 
good moral character, a little inquiry will hew that a conſiderable 

Properties 
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proportion of the preſent ale-houſe keepers in the metropolis are 
men of no reſpectability ; diſpoſed to promote drunkenneſs, low 
games, and every fpecies of vice and immorality that can be the 
means of increaſing their trade; while not a few of them are con- 
nected with highwaymen, common thieves, and coiners, venders, 
and utterers, of baſe money. 

An iil-regulated public- houſe is one of the greateſt nuiſances which 
can exiſt in civil fociety. Through this medium, crimes are in- 
creaſed in an eminent degree. Its poiſon ſpreads far and wide. It 
way be truly faid to be a ſeminary for rearing up rogues and vaga- 
bonds. It is in tuch houſes that thieves and traudulent perſons fad 
an aſylum, and conſult how and where they are to commit depreda- 
tions on the public. It is here that apprentices, and boys and girls 
of tender years, are to be found engaged in ſcenes of lewdnefs and de- 
bauchery ; and, in fine, it is in ſuch places, where almoſt every vice 
which diſturbs or interrupts the peace of ſociety has its origin. 

It has been lately diſcovered, that clubs of apprentice boys are har. 
boured in public-houſes, for the purpole of ſupporting their brethren 
ho run away from their maſters, and of indulging themſelves early 
in the ſcenes of lewdneſs and drunkenneſs, which they generally do 
by piltering their maſter's property, and diſpoſing of it at the old- 
on ſhops. In this ſituation, from being an apprentice to a lawful 
trade, they, in general, become the apprentices of thieves, who re- 
ſort to ſuch houſes to find boys fit for their purpoſe. The proper 
regulation, therefore, of thoſe haunts of idleneſs and vice becomes 
the ground-work of the ſyſtem, and deſerves infinite attention in the 
proper ſelection of perſons fit to be intruſted with heences; for on 
this depends the preſervation of the morals of the people, in a greater 
degree than can be ealily conceived, 

The chief ſource of this evil ariſes from the number of immoral, 
profligate, and criminal, characters, who procure ſuch ſituations, and 
who grolsly abuſe the truſt repoſed in them; and the cauſe is to be 
traced to the number of ſuperfluous houſes which have been inad- 
vertently licenſed, Of theſe there are ſeldom leſs than one thou- 
ſand who change maſters every year in the metropolis alone, and 
many of them three or four times over. The reſult is, that, while 
lo many public-houſes are conſtantly at market, worthleſs and pro- 
Higate characters get into ſuch ſituations; and it will ever be the caſe, 
while no limits are ſet to the number in each diſtri, and while the 
pretent mockery of ſecurity is in practice, by permitting one pub- 
can to be bound for another in the ſmall penalty of ten pounds, for 
the performance of duties, the moſt important and ſacred which are 
known to exiſt in civil ſociety, ſince a breach of them ſaps the foun- 
dation of all morals. In a tract, entitled, © Obſervations and Facts 
iclative to Public- Houſes,” the evils ariſing from ill- regulated pub- 
c-houſes are explained at conſiderable length, and ſeveral remedies 
propoſed. In this publication the conſumption of ale and porter an- 
ivally in London and its environs, is ſtated to be 1,132,147 barrels, 
36,625,145 gall. or 158,400,580 pots, at 3Fd. F 2,311,466 15 10 

And by another calculation, the average con- 
ſumption of gin and compounds in public-houſes, 
previous to the ſtoppage of the diſtillery, was a- 
bout 3,000,009 of gallons, - - 975,000 © o 


{ 3,286,466 15 10 
11 
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If a concluſion may be drawn from the apparent greater degree of 
ſobriety which is manifeſted at preſent by the labouring people, and 
evinced by the number of quarrels and aſſaults being very conſider. 


ably diminiſhed, and the preſſure, with reſpec to the means of living, 


apparently leſs than in the ſpring of 1795, notwithſtanding no cha- 
rities have been diſtributed, and meat is conſiderably higher: it 
would ſeem reaſonable to attribute this favourable change to the 
high price of gin, which being in a great meaſure inacceſſible, the 
lower ranks are now partly forced to apply the money formerly 
ſpent in this way in the purchaſe of proviſions—perhaps to the ex- 
tent of ſome hundred thouſand pounds a year in the metropolis alone! 
If this fact is aſſumed, it is impoſſible to reflect without great ſatis- 
faction on the actual gain which reſults to the nation from the pre- 
ſervation of the healths of perſons whoſe lives are ſhortened by the 
immoderate uſe of ardent ſpirits. In the labour of adults, the be- 
nefit to the nation is at leaſt one hundred fold in length of life, and 
3 induſtry, wherever ſobriety pervades the maſs of the 
eople. | | 
n Of how much importance therefore is it for magiſtrates to eſtabliſh 
correct ſyſtems for watching over the conduct of publicans and for 
jy ATR public-houſes ? Every thing that tends to the prevention 
of crimes ; to the comfort and happineſs of the labouring people; 
and to the eſſential intereſt of the ſtate in what regards the morals 
and the health of the lower ranks of the community, in checking the 
prevailing propenſity to drunkenneſs, gaming, and idleneſs ; depends, 
in a great meaſure, on the vigilance and attention of the civil magiſ- 
trates, whoſe powers to do good in this reſpect are extremely ample, 
and only require to be exerted with attention, mildneſs, and pru- 
dence, joined to firmneſs and good judgment. 

'The following propoſitions are ſuggeſted as likely to aid the ma- 

iſtrates -a. in their exertions to reform the public-houſes, 
in caſe they ſhall obtain the ſanction of the legiſlature. 

1. That the number of public-houſes aſſigned to each licenſin 
diviſion ſhall be limited by law, and no new houſes ſhall be licenſ 
unleſs there ſhall be an increaſe of inhabitants (by means of an ac- 
ceſſion of buildings or manufactories in the neighbourhood) equal to 
150 individuals, including thoſe employed in public works. 

2. That no perſon ſhall be licenſed until he can produce a reſ- 
ponſible houſe-keeper, who is not a publican, who will enter into 2 
recognizance along with him, for his good behaviour, in the ſum of 
fifty pounds, which ſhall be forfeited if he permits gaming, drunk- 
enneſs, or any other irregularities, which ſhall be ſpecified in the 


recagnizance, the form and obligations of which might be modern- 


ized, altered, and amended, to the great benefit of the public. At 
preſent the legal recognizance is only for ten pounds. It has con- 
tinued ſo for 234 years, ſince the reign of Edward VI. when the 
ſum then fed on, according to the decreaſe of the value of money, 
was much more than the fifty pounds now propoſed is at the preſent 
time. 

The foundation of all good police reſts upon thoſe wiſe regulations 
which the clergy and the magiſtrates ſhall carry into execution for 
the preſervation of morals, and the prevention of crimes. It is 
earneſtly to he hoped, that thoſe who have the charge of pariſhes 
will lend their aid in a greater degree, by a more immediate wm 
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tion to the condition of the poor, by l viſiting their abodes, 
and by proper religious inſtructions in their families. Certain it is, 
that, if the prevailing and the increaſing immorality and profligacy 
among the lower orders of the people are not checked, very ſerious 
conſequences are to be dreaded. 

The total ignorance of moral and religious duties among the lower 
ranks of people in the metropolis is manifeſted in a very ſtriking de- 
gree, from the vaſt numbers who cohabit together without marriage, 
from which connections a numerous progeny ariſes, reared up {where 
want of care and diſeaſe does not ſhorten their days) under the example 
of parents whoſe conduct exhibits nothing but the vileſt profligacy. 


Some ACCOUNT or DARTMOOR, 
wITH GENERAL THOUGHTS ONCULTIVATING ANDIMPROVINGIT. 


ARTMOOR, ſo called from its barren ſoil, is computed to be 

about twenty miles long, and fourteen miles wide; conſiſting 
chiefly of a blackiſh earth, covered with rocks and its fragments; 
ſome of theſe rocks are of great bulk and height, reſembling towers 
of maſly bigneſs, and, from their elevated ſituation, to be ſeen at 
a great diſtance. The external ſurface of the moor yields but few 
productions of the vegetable world, with the exception of whortle- 
berry buſhes, heath, and furze; its numerous woolly inhabitants 
ſpeak fully the barrenneſs of the ſoil ; but, with all theſe diſadvan- 
tages, the foreſt of Dartmoor may truly be ſaid to be rich,.its bowels 
producing great quantities of tin; and, in ſome parts, turf is cut, 
and prepared for ſale, by the adjacent dwellers, in great quantities, 
and to a great amount ; from theſe hills the mother of many rivers 
declineth, ſome of which take their route and fall into the Britiſh 
ocean; while others bend their courſe in a contrary direction, and 
meet the Severn ſea. . 

This waſte King John aſſigned to be a foreſt; and King Henry III. 
not only confirmed his father's grant, but, among other things, ſet 
down its boundaries. 

We find, in and about this moor, a certain ſpecies of tenants, 
known by the name of Fenfield men (in the Saxon Fengefield). 
Theſe are the king's ſpecial tenants, and do ſuit and ſervice at his 
court, paying him annually ; theſe enjoy the following privileges: 
they are not to be attached by any officer, but for default of non- 
payment of their rents, which is four-pence yearly, at Michaelmas; 
they are privileged to fiſh in all waters there, and dig turfs, and to 
have all in the ſaid moor that can do them good, except green oak 
and veniſon ; alſo to preſent at the court (which was held at Lidford) 
all taults and offences found in and about the moor; alſo to winter in 
the moor by day as much cattle as they can keep, but, if they tarry 
the night, then they were to pay three-pence ; if they had more cat- 
tle than they could winter by night on their tenements, they were 
then to pay for ſuch as if ſtrangers, viz. for every young cattle three 
half-pence, and every other greater beaſt two-pence. 

The Moor, from its ſituation, being ſo much higher in the at- 
moſphere than the fertile lands adjoining, the air of courſe muſt be 
very different, froſts and ſnow more frequent and of longer conti- 
AUance ; the winds have greater power, and blow more bleak ; and 
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rain and miſts muſt be more prevalent, as we often ſee the moor-hilte 
involved in clouds, when the lower country is perfectly beantiful, 
clear, and ſerene. To this add, the waters being fo near their ſource, 
and no doubt ſtrongly impregnated with metalline particles, and not 
being foftened by expoſure to the air, muſt-certainly be of a leſs fer. 
tilizing quality. The article of manure will be another great diſad. 
vantage the incloſer and cultivator will labour under; this muſt be 
deficient in every degree, unleſs a diſcovery (almoſt miraculous) 
thould be made of fome at preſent unknown ; ſea-ſand and lime are 
too remote, and dung is impoſfible to be attained in ſufficient quan- 
tity ; veither is gypſum nor marle to be fonnd in the whole foreſt, 
nor a lime- rock to be ſeen, the whole being a maſs of granite or 
. moor-{tone, Dung, therefore, is the only probable manure that can 
43:0 be obtained, and even this not till a conſiderable degree of cultiva- 
5 tion has taken place; for, ſhould towns arife (by the magical touch 
of Harlequiniſm) in the moor, it is preſumed their effects, in regard 
to this manure, would extend but a little way around them. Neither 
does it appear poſſible to ſnbdue the natural ſterility of the ſoil, even 
by implanting on the moor colonies of Chineſe or Swifs peaſants, 
; who are fo well known for their unwearied and perſevering induſtry 
in the art of agriculture, as Coxe tells us in his Travels through 

Switzerland, “that he was ſtruck with admiration and aſtoniſhment 

to obferve rocks, that were formerly barren, now planted with vines, 

or abounding in rich paſturage; to mark the traces of the plough 

along the tides of the precipices fo ſteep that it muſt have been with 

great difficulty that a horfe could even mount them; in a word, the 
inhabitants jeem to have ſurmounted every obſtruction which ſoil, 

7 ftituation, and climate, had thrown in their way; and to have fpread 
fertility over various ſpots of the conntry, which nature ſeemed to 

have conſigned to everlaſting barrennefs.“ On reading theſe travels, 

F was ſorry ſo intelligent a traveller did not particularize the mode by 

which the Swiſs pealants overcome this vaſt ſterility ; he not having 

done it, I beg leave to obſerve, that in Switzerland the peaſants on 

en the mountainous parts (which 1s where he ſpoke of) are driven to 

fach diftreſs, that their whole living conſiſts chiefly of potatoes and 

milk ; therefore it can be no wonder that the peaſants are endowed 

with ſo much patience and unremitted ardour, as otherwiſe they muſt 

of neceſſity ſtarve, they poſſeſſing no money (or but a very ſmall 
quantity if any} to purchaſe with, and their every means of exiftence 

arifing from their own little demeſnes; it is therefore probable they 

polteſs not a ſpot, though ever ſo barren, but they wiſh it to be 
paſturage, as every freſh ſpot that they gain is the farther means of 
preſerving the milk of their cattle; and I make no doubt but this 1s 
effected by carriage of ſoil, or other compoſt, from ſome more fertile 

fpot, and making a layer on the barren; or they otherwife might 

(were it convenient) top the current of the deſcending waters from 

the mountains, and thereby gain a ſufficient depth of fertilizing ſe- 
diment, which they might manure in ſomething the like manner 

Baron de Tott gives of the mode of cultivation of the land after the 
overfiowing of the Nile; he fays, © It has long been a miſtaken 
opinion, that the mud, left after ſuch periodical inundation, was a 

fattener and fertilizer of the country; in the analyzation of ſuc 
mud, he diſcovers that it poſſeſſes no ſuch quality as the vegetatwe 
before its union with the ſand, which, together with the clay, _— 
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Or NATURE AND ART. * 
poſes, the foil of Egypt. After the ſubſiding of the river, the cul. 
tivator takes immediate poſſeſſion, his induſtry ſupplying the barren- 
neſs of the ſand, with which he mixes pigeon's Se then ſows his 
water-melons, and reaps a plentiful crop.” Probably by ſome ſuch 
methods the Swiſs peaſants are enabled to raiſe ſuch beautiful ſpots, 
which Coxe ſo deliciouſly paints. We have many other travellers 
who highly praiſe the induſtry and perſeverance of various nations in 
reſpect to their improvements and wonderful ſtate of agriculture; 
among which I cannot paſs over theaccount of Charles Peter Thun- 
berg, in his Travels in the Empire of Japan, and Iflands of Java 
and Ceylon: he ſays, “ The pains which a farmer takes to cultivate 
the ſides of even the ſteepeſt hills are almoſt incredible; if the place 
be even no more than two feet ſquare, he raiſes a wall of earth and 
ſtones at the bottom of the declivity, fills the part above this with 
earth and manure, and ſows this little ſpot of ground with rice, or 
eſculent-rooted vegetables. Thouſands of theſe beds adorn moſt of 
their mountains, and give them the appearance which excites the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment in the breaſt of the ſpectators : the extreme po- 
pulation of the country obliging them thus to turn their thoughts to- 
ward the production of food for man. Few horſes are kept, conſe- 
quently no meadows; and cultivation feems like a garden of 3 
vegetables.” I am of opinion, a ſcarcity of corn and grain woul 

never (unleſs from unforeſeen accidents) take place again in Eng- 
land, if the laſt hint were but in ſome degree attended to. by the 
farmers here ; and let oxen be ſubſtituted for horſes, and there wi 

be no more a cry of ſcarcity or a want of horned cattle. We find a 
ſimilar mode of cultivating barren rocks, and even mountains, in 
the narrative of Lord Macartney's embaſſy to China by Mr. Ander- 
ſon; and, I am confident, ſome ſuch methods will be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in the cultivation of the foreſt of Dartmoor; and the culti- 
vator, like Mr. Anderſon's Chineſe peaſant, muſt ſuſpend himſelt- 
trom many of the rocks by the precarious faſtening of a rope. 


LETTER FROM A FRENCH OFFICER IN CORSICA. 


OU are too well verſed in hiſtory to make it neceſſary Lu me to 
carry you back to the remote periods of Corſica. Here ney 

have a tale of a lady of Liguria, by name Corſa Bubulca, who brongh 
a colony to this place. To the natural inconſtancy of theſe iſlanders 
it is owing, that they have ſo often changed their maſters. Corlica 
has been ſucceſtively the property of the Ligurians, the Phocæans, 
the Tyrrhenians, the Hetrurians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Goths, the Saracens, the Pope, the Genoeſe, the Piſans, and 
the kings of Arragon, Sardinia, and France. ; 

They choſe themſelves a king in the perſon of the famous Baron 
Theodore, a German, who was afterwards expelled, then recalle 
and again driven out, till at length he died in trouble and diſtreſs at 
London; where Paoli, either more diſcreet, or better ſupported by 
circumſtances, at preſent (1981) enjoys a handſome maintenance, tho? 
without the hope of ever regaining the eſteem and confidence of his 
countrymen, The Corſicans, finding the yoke of the Genoele ut- 
terly inſupportable, that republic ſaw itſelf compelled to cede the 
and to the crown of France, which has been at the expence of much. 
blood and treaſure to ſecure its poſſeſſion. 

Vor. III. No. 40. LI Notwithſtanding 
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' Notwithſtanding the ill opinion that is generally entertained of 
Corſica, yet it appears to merit the attention of the crown on two 
conſiderations. In the firſt place, becauſe the poſſeſſion of it would 
put the enemies of France in a condition to do-great damage to her 
trade and navigation, by cruiſing to the heights of Antilles, Toulon, 
Marſeilles, &c. Secondly, becauſe this place is ſo excellently cal. 
culated to be the prime ſtaple of the Levant, and the magazine of 
the whole Mediterranean trade. Antilles is no more than fort 
French miles from it. | 

Conſidered in this point of view, and without paying any regard 
to what it has coſt, and till coſts, it ſhould almoſt ſeem as if the po- 


| Iitical intereſts of France made the keeping of it indiſpenſably neceſ- 


ſary, were it only to prevent other nations from making their uſes of 
it. Conſequently, the little produce of the iſland does not come into 
the account; which, in proportion to its magnitude, is but very mo- 
derate. I will ſpecify its productions according to the provinces, be- 
ginning from the ſouthern promontory. 72 
The cape Corſo produces wine ; but to that ſole article its whole 
produce is confined. It would be well if the vine plants and the 
grapes were better cultivated and managed. At preſent none can be 
exported but what are firſt boiled. This branch of commerce is mo- 


derate. Cape Corto has neither woods nor mulberry-trees, few 


olive-trees, but little corn, and cheſnuts almoſt none at all. The 
ſoil of this province is dry and bare. It yields gold, ſilver, copper, 
lead, markaſſites, roch-allum, antimony, loadſtone, and marble. 
They collect the leaves of the buſhes, which they ſell in bread to the 
Genoeſe for curing their raw hides. This traffic however is no great 
matter, 

The province of Baſtia is better cultivated ; it has corn, wine, flax, 
olives, mulberry and other fruit trees, but eſpecially cheſnut-trees 
in abundance in the diſtrict of Ampugnani. Touch-ſtone is found in 
the river Gelo, which is dry in fummer, and roch-allum in la Ca- 
zinca, a little territory bordering on the province Aleria. ; 

Aleria would be the beſt province of the iſland, if the air were but 
wholeſomer. The ſoil is deep and fertile. The ſea- ſlime has ma- 
nured it, and it bears excellent wheat. — But all that lies to the ſea is 
ſwampy, and there ariſes ſuch a peſtilential vapour, particularly in 
June, July, and Auguſt, that a man riſks his life by paſſing a night 
in theſe flats. The air at Fiumorbo, the mountainous part of the 
country, is healthy, and the ground covered with fine woods. At 
the village Iſolaccio are hot ſprings, which were very famous in the 


'time of the Romans. We ſtill ſee the remains of the baths that were 


built there, Half a mile from the ſea, we perceive the ruins of an 
ancient city which bore the name of Aleria. They conſiſt of decayed 
walls and the fragments of ſome houſes. The four walls of a church 
are ſtill ſtanding, but the architecture ſhews it to be of no remoter a 
date than the fifteenth century at the utmoſt ; whereas we know that 
Aleria was exiſting in the time of the Saracens. It is aſſerted that 
it contained ſixty thouſand inhabitants. Not far from this, in the 
opinion of the hiſtoriographers, ſtood the city of Accia; of which 
however, there is not the ſmalleſt veſtige remaining. : 
Bonifacio and Porto- Vecchio contain vaſt tracts of land that might 
be excellently employed in agriculture ; neither is there any 1 
8 0 
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of wood and water; but only the diſtri&ts about the inhabited places 
are cultivated. | 

The air at Porto-Vecchio, on account of the neighbouring marſhes, 
is very unwholeſome during the ſummer ; this is owing to the neg- 
ligence of the inhabitants, who ſuffer their haven, where it incroaches 
on the land, to get choked up with mud. The cleanſing of the haven 
would render it one of the fineſt and beſt in all the Mediterranean, 
and at the ſame time make the country more ſalubrious. Porto- 
Vecchio is only a wretched village, notwithſtanding it is honoured 
with the title of a city. 

Bonifacio is ſituated on an eminence on the ſouthern point of the 
ifand, over-againſt Sardinia, and is tolerably well fortified. Hard 
by are ſeveral caverns, remarkable for their petrifactions: they re- 
mind me of Claudian's fine deſcription of theſe natural productions, 
in one of his epigrams, though they properly do not belong to that 
department of poetry ;— | 


Poſſedit glacies naturæ ſigna prioris: | 
Quee fit parte lapis, frigora parte negat. 

Sollers luſit hiems, imperfectoque rigore 
Nobilior, mittis gemma tumeſcit aquis. 


Sartena carries on a commerce in wine and corn, but the culti- 
vation of either amounts to no great matter, —We meet here with 
cheſnuts. This province lies convenieatly for trade, as the gulf of 
Valinco extends far into the country. The inhabitants of Sartena 
have taken it into their heads, that they are all of noble race, and, 
ever ſince they have given admiſſion to this charming dream, the 
paſs their lives in idleneſs, and have filled the whole diſtrict wit 
proud and poor inhabitants. The neighbouring hills abound in marble. 
The province of Ajaccio poſſeſſes all the advantages of an eaſy traf- 
fic, as its golfo is very deep, its circumference conſiderable, and its 
ſoil well watered and covered with foreſts. At the ſame time this 
province is among thoſe that are the worſt built upon. The city ot 
the ſame name is very elegant; the ſtreets are all in right lines, and 
tolerably well built. It is the only one that has the look of a French 
city. Vico contains the fineſt foreſts on the iſland. The golfo di 
Sagona, on the one fide, and that of Porto on the other, facilitate 
their commerce. This province is ſhaded by numerous cheſnut-trees 
and olives; its vallies are richly ſupplied with water, and yet agri- 
culture is in a very poor condition, Vico is but a village; and at 
Guagno, not far from it, are warm baths. 

Corte, the centre of the iſland, is in the ſame bad ſtate, notwith- 
ſanding the high road from Baſtia, and its abundance of water, woods, 
and vallies, which might ſo eaſily be turned to profit. Gold, ſul- 
phur and talc, are found here. The city of this name, which was 
formerly the capital of the iſland, is a miſerable open ſpot, lying on 
the declivity of a lofty mountain, and from its foot looks like an old 
forſaken ſwallows neſt.—A certain Strangelo, who has publiſhed a 
map of Corſica, mentions, in the hiſtorical part of it, that, from 


January 1967 to March 1768, no leſs than 47,000 foreigners ſettled 


at Corte, which has not room to contain 4000 perſons. Probably it 

is an error of the preſs; three nullos too much I et fic de ceteris. 
The province Calvi is leaſt adapted to agriculture, excepting ſome 
lens that lie towards the ſea. The city of this name, built on a 
LES: 5; rock, 
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rock, is tolerably ſtrong. The inſide is quite in the Corſican man» 
ner. Algagliola and Iſola Roſſa are two ſmall villages. on the 
ſea-coaſt which carry on a petty commerce. Belagna, ſo much ex. 
tqlled for its fertility, is limited in that and its wealth to the ſingle 
Pieve Tuani.— Oil forms the chief branch of its commerce, but it iy 
conſiderable. Many almond-trees are ſeen here. This Pieve Tuani 
is a ſmall vale, two miles long, and four miles broad, and may be 
called the garden of the iſland ; but, on leaving this vale on which 
ever ſide we will, Corſica reſumes its ſad and arid aſpect. We come 
to bire unfruitful mountains, eſpecially towards Nebio. But they 
yield very beautiful porphyry ; from hence was fetched the whole 
quantity uſed for the annunciation of Mary at Florence, In the ri- 
ver Caccia is found red ocre. 

Nebio has nothing good but its dale, which is bounded by the golfo 
of St. Fiorenzo, and at 1 is quite defenceleſs; but it is of great 
importance to the iſland. Whoever ſhould make himſelf. maſter of 
this golfo, may eaſily penetrate into the dale, and, without any im- 
pediment, take poſſeſſion of the heights that extend over the pro- 
vinces of Baſtia and Belagna, and from thence over-run the whole 
Hand. Accordingly, the Corſicans gave up all for loſt, on ſeeing 
that we had once ſecured this paſs. | 

St. Fiorenzo is a wretched town on the golfo of that name. The 
air is here very unwholeſome from the ſame cauſe that neceſſitated 
the inhabitants to deſert Porto- Vecchio. It might here be corrected 
with as little trouble as there, and in my opinion this ought to be 
done before they begin to work at the fortifications ; in the mean- 
time they paſs the whole year at St. Fiorenzo, and the preſent com- 
mandant has long made his abode at this place. 

From this ſhort deſcription, you may perceive that the commerce 
of the iſland, at this moment, is not in the moſt flouriſhing condition. 
Accordingly the balance is eighty thouſand livres per month againſt 
us, ſo much goes out of the iſland for neceſſaries of all kinds. The 
duties are fifteen per cent on foreign, and ſeven and an half per cent 
on French, imports. Doubtleſs, the crown had the wiſeſt reaſons 
for this regulation; it wanted the Corſicans to diſpenſe with foreign 
aſſiſtance, by cauſing them to pay ſomewhat dearer for it. But per- 
haps a general liberty of trade would have made it flouriſh more in 
the Corſican ports, whereas woo much interference of government al- 
ways ſcares it away. A ſimple charge for anchorage would perhaps 
have brought in as much as the duty : the neighbouring nations 
would have been accuſtomed to viſit Corſica ; and it is more than 
probable that this iſland would by this time have been one of the 
ſeats of commerce in the Mediterranean fea, and the foremoſt ſtaple 
of the Levant ; and perhaps I may be miſtaken. | 

The only tax in Corſica is the aſſeſſment. It relates principally to 
landed eſtates. The crown thought to give a ſpur to the inactivity 
of the Corſicans by laying on this tax: and it would have ſucceeded 
with any other people; but this forms an exception to the rule; the 
aſſeſſment ſeems to have quite overpewered them ;- accordingly, 
has been thought fit to alter the plan. I am perſuaded we thould 
have a thorough knowledge of the phyſical part of a country.and the 
genius of its inhabitants, before we proceed to new impoſitions, eſ- 


pecially in a nation that has but lately been ſubjugated, and has been 


accuſtomed to anarchy and civil diſſentions. Bo 
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The Corſican cannot do without a maſter, but he that becomes ſa 
is ſure of his hatred. His lazineſs is a fault of his temperament, 
which the climate increaſes, and a conſequence of his puſillanimity, 
which again is the fruit of lus inteſtine broils. We ſhould therefore 
go gently to work with him, if we would gain his friendſhip, and im- 
perceptibly inſpire him with an inclination to work, as he will never 
ſubmit to be abruptly burdened.” The only objection of any con- 
ſequence, is, that the revenues of the crown will be leſſened, and 
the expences which it muſt neceſſarily be at for Corſica increaſed. But 
to this it may be anſwered, that there are more {imple and eaſy me- 
thods, as well to leſſen this expence as to ſupply the deficiencies ariſ- 
ing from this abolition of the two kinds of impoſt, and at the ſame 
time be a relief to the nation. It is the buſineſs of the crown to think 
of theſe methods. One circumſtance eſpecially muſt never be Joſt 
ſight of, that the Corſican is accuſtomed to Jive frugally, that he 
conſequently knows but few wants, and therefore has no inclination 
to-works that would bring him in more money than he has occaſion 
to ſpend in the indiſpenſable neceſſaries of life. Such a nation puts 
a (top to all the calculations of politicians. The beſt project at this 
moment would be to induce foreigners to ſettle in Corfica. But in 
this we muſt go prudently and economically to work, and particu- 
larly act with firmneſs towards the natives. 255 

To judge from the ſtate of affairs in America and Europe, and 
the viſionary ideas of the Engliſh, which make them forget it is a 
folly to laviſh money and troops in conquering an open country, 


which may as eaſily at any time be hoſt again; to judge from this 


conduct, it ſhould ſeem as if Corſica was the only country in Europe 


on which that nation can wreak its yengeance, by making a diverſion 


againſt us. Why elſe ſhould: they continue to pay Paoli his penſiom 
of two thouſand pounds ſterling? his name indeed is now no more 
than a tattered ſcarecrow, no longer of any great ſervice ; the ut- 
molt it could do might be to ſtir up ſome adults of Niolo to throw 
us into diſturbance, if we were not too ſtrong in the ifland. 

Niolo is a baſon of two miles-in breadth and four in length; it lies 
between the provinces Vico, Calvi, and Corte, and is in a manner 
confined by the latter. It has the figure of a boat. All its inhabi- 
tants have a favage look, and their manners are much more rude 
than thoſe of the other parts. They lead a paſtoral life, roving about 
the iſland the whole year through with their flocks and herds, which 
their own diſtrict is as little able to ſupport as themſelves. This 
channel, however, is of great utility in time of war; as it has but 
tour entrances, where any one with a handful of people might de- 
tend it againſt an army of 10,000 men. Theſe poſts then muſt be 
firſt ſecured in caſe of an attack. Theſe entrances are extremly dif- 
ficult, They are narrow paſſages hewn in the rock, leading to ſtee 
overhanging precipices. The Corſicans are fully ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages of this tract of country. It was here where the laſt inſur- 
rection happened. It might have been productive of bad conſe- 
quences, had not the Nioleſe begun their attempt before their project 
was ripe for execution, and that firſt without taking poſſeſſion of the 


tour paſſes; ſo that, when they would have done it, our troops had 


already made themſelves maſters of them. 


Cordca might be made a place of refuge to the unhappy ſchiſma- 
tical Greeks, who labour under fo many opprefiions in the Levant, 
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aud have long been ſighing after a ſecure and quiet abode. The co- 
lony of Cargheſa would be the fruitful parent of numerous ſettle. 
ments, and the example of activity and induſtry ſet by theſe fugitives 
might be a ſpur to the emulation of the other Corlicans, or rouſe 
them at leaſt from their preſent indolence and floth. The poor Aca. 
dians, who adhered to the crown of France, and refuſed to bend their 
necks to the yoke of England at the laſt treaty of peace, languiſh in 
Poitou, and are a burden to the government, without any certain 
ſupport. Certain privileges granted them would enable theſe dif. 
treſſed families to render the deſert tracts of Corlica populous and 
roductive. 

The iſland abounds in excellent firs and pines, of large growth, 
and inferior to none for the purpoſes of ſhip-building. The foreſt 
of Aiton is an inexhauſtable plantation of beautiful trees. They had 
this reputation ſo long ago as the time of Dionyſio Affro.— With 
better treatment and better culture, Corſica would yield good wine 
and excellent oil. The mulberry-tree thrives here to admiration, 
and (ilk of a pretty good quality is made. Formerly the Corſicans 
paid their tribute in wax ; the culture of bees is therefore under- 
ſtood in the country. Formerly too they made ſalt ; why ſhould they 
not make it ſtill? The growth of corn might likewiſe come again 
into practice, if more attention were paid to the draining of the mo- 
raſſes. In Corſica there are neither wolves nor rabbits ; but foxes 
are here in plenty, ſtrong enough to worry and devour young lambs. - 
All ſpecies of animals are ſmaller here than elſewhere, and ſeem as 
if degenerated. The hogs, quails, and pigeons, are excellent ; fowls 
and game are moderately large, excepting the wild boar, which is 


neither large nor wild. The fiſh of the Mediterranean are not to be 


compared with thoſe of the ocean, They bear the ſame relation as 
pond-fiſh to river-fiſh, 

Corſica contains between 130,000 and 140,000 inhabitants, as well 
natives as French and foreigners. The ifland produces gold, ſil- 
ver, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, antimony, baſalt, chalk, roch-al- 
lum, cinnabar, jaſper, porphyry, and marble of various colours; 
likewiſe yellow topazes, both of the pyramidal and cubic forms. 
The beſt ſtone for building is called travertina. It is very hard, and 
fo diſpoſed that it makes the whole thickneſs of the wall. There is 
plenty of cryſtal in the mountains of Cagna, Cazinca, and Niolo. 
Along the coaſt grow white and red corals. The black are imperfect 
madrepores. The rocks of cape Corſo are covered with corallides. 
The ſpecies of pine, called here carricio, is a ſort of cedar, which 
is highly prized, both on account of its beauty and its goodneſs. This 
tree grows to the height of 130 feet, and is as ſtraight and ſmooth as 
a reed. Its roſin is fine and tranſparent, its wood very hard, and is 


exceedingly well adapted to the purpoſes of ſhip-building and the 


conſtruction ef houſes. Fruit-trees are but indifferent, except the 
fig, almond, and chefnut, which ſucceed every where. 

Cagna and Graddaccio are the higheſt mountains of Corſica. On 
the latter is a lake of conſiderable magnitude; the circumjacent ter- 
ritory is covered with wood. If you would get a notion of the hor- 
rors of the Thebaic deſerts, you ſhould viſit the vale of Cruzzin! ; 
but not as I did, who had nearly paid for it with my life, as. J fell 
with my horſe down a ſteep of more than twenty toiſes, among no- 
thing but rocks. | 

After 
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After the inveſtigations I have made into the nature of the terrain 
in the parts about Antibes, into the ſpecies of wood, ſtones, ſtrata, 
and even the products of the ſoil, I am more and more confirmed in 
my hypotheſis, that Corſica has been ſevered from Provence by one 
of thoſe violent convulſions of the globe, which muſt have frequently 
happened in the remote ages of antiquity. But the analogy extends 
not to the character of the inhabitants; for the Provengal is as 
active as the Corlican is ſlothful. 


* 


DESCRIPTION or TRR FOUNTAIN-TREE. 


| 1 fountain- tree is a very extraordinary vegetable growing in 
one of the Canary iſlands, and likewiſe ſaid to exiſt in ſome 
other places, which diſtils water from its leaves in ſuch plenty as to 
anſwer all the purpoſes of the inhabitants who live near it. Of thi- 
tree we have the following account in Glaſſe's Hiſtory of the Canary 
Iſlands.—** There are only three fountains of water in the whole 
iſland of Hierro, wherein the fountain-tree grows. One of thefe 
fountains is called Acof, which, in the language of the ancient in- 
habitants, ſignifies river ; a name, however, which does not ſeem to 
have been given it on account of its yielding much water, tor in that 
reſpect it hardly deſerves the name of a fountain. More to the 
northward is another called Hapio; and in the middle of the ifland 
is a ſpring, yielding a ſtream about the thickneſs of a man's finger. 
This laſt was diſcovered in the year 1565, and is called the Yountain 
of Anton. Hernandez. On account of the ſcarcity of water, the 
ſheep, goats, and ſwine, here, do not drink in the ſummer, but are 
taught to dig up the roots of fern, and chew them to quench their 
thirſt, The great cattle are watered at thoſe fountains, and at a 
place where water diſtils from the leaves of a tree. Many writers 
have made mention of this famous tree, ſome in ſuch a manner as to 
make it appear miraculous : others again deny the exiſtence of any 
ſuch tree; among whom is Father Feyjoo, a modern Spaniſh author, 
in his Theatro Critico. But he, and thoſe who agree with him in 
this matter, are as much miſtaken as thoſe who would make it ap- 
pear to be miraculous. 

+ The author of the Hiſtory of the Diſcovery and Conqueſt has 
given us a particular account of it, which I ſhall here relate atlarge. 
* The diſtrict in which this tree ſtands is called Tigulahe ; near to 
which, and in the cliff or ſteep rocky aſcent that ſurrounds the 
whole iſland, is a narrow gutter or gully, which commences at the 
fea, and continues to the ſummit of the cliff, where it joins or co- 
incides with a valley, which is terminated by the ſteep front of a 
rock. On the top of this rock grows a tree, called in the language 

of the ancient inhabitants, Gar/e, ** Sacred or Holy Tree,” which 
for many years has been perſerved ſound, entire, and freſh. Its 
leaves conſtantly diſtil ſuch a quantity of water as is ſufficient to 
furniſh drink to every living creature in Hierro; nature having pro- 
vided this remedy for the drought of the iſland. It is ſituated about 
a league and a half from the ſea. Nobody knows of what ſpecies it 
1s, only that it is called 721. It is diſtin from other trees, and 
ftands by itfelf ; the circumference of the trunk is about twelve 
1pans, the diameter four, and in height from the ground to the top 
of the higheſt branch, forty ſpans: the circumference of all the 

| : branches 
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branches together is one hundred and twenty feet. The branches 
are thick and extended ; the loweſt commence about the height of an 
ell from the ground. Its fruit refembles the acorn, and taſtes ſome. 
thing like the kernel of a pine-apple, but is ſofter and more aroma. 
tic. The leaves of this tree reſemble thofe of the laurel, but are 
Jarger, wider, and more curved; they come forth in a perpetual 
ſucceſſion, fo that the tree atways remains green. Near to it grows 
a thorn which faſtens on many of its branches, and interweaves with 
them; and at a ſmall diſtance from the garſe are ſome beech- trees, 
breſos, and thorns. On the north ſide of the trunk are two large 
tanks or ciſterns, of rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided, each 
half being twenty feet ſquare, and ſixteen ſpans in depth. One of 
theſe contains water for the drinking of the inhabitants; and the 
other that which they uſe for their cattle, waſhing, and ſuch-like 
purpoſes. Every morning, near this part of the iſland, a cloud or 
miſt axiſes from the ſea, which the ſouth and eaſterly winds force 
againſt the fore- mentioned ſteep cliff; ſo that the cloud, having no 
vent but by the gutter, gradually aſcends it, and from thence ad. 
vances flowly to the extremity of the valley, whence it is ſtopped 
and checked by the front of the rock which terminates the valley, 
and then reſts upon the thick leaves and wide-ſpreading branches of 
the tree, from whence it diftils in drops during the remainder of the 
day, until it is at length exhauſted, in the ſame manner that we ſee 
water drip from the leaves of trees after a heavy ſhower of rain. 
This diſtillation is not peculiar to the garſe or til; for the breſoes, 
which grow near it, likewiſe drop water; but, their leaves being but 
few and narrow, the quantity is ſo trifling, that, though the natives 
ſave ſome of it, yet they make little or no account of any but what 
diſtils from the til, which, together with the water of ſome fountains, 
and what is ſaved in the winter ſeaſon, is ſufficient to ſerve them and 
their flocks. This tree yields moſt water in thoſe years when the 
Levant or eaſterly winds have prevailed for a continuance ; for, by 
theſe winds only the clouds or miſts are drawn hither from the ſea. 
A perſon lives on the ſpot near which this tree grows, who is ap- 
ointed by the council to take care of it and its water; and is al- 
foked a houſe to live in, with a certain ſalary. He every day diſtri. 
butes to each family of the diſtrict ſeven pots or veſſels full of 
water, beſides what he gives to the principal people of the ifland,” 

«© Whether the tree which yields water at this preſent time be the 
ſame as that mentioned in the above deſcription, I cannot pretend to 
determine: but it is probable there has been a ſucceſſion of them; 
for Pliny, deſcribing the Fortynate Iſland, ſays, In the mountains 
of Ombrion are trees reſembling the plant ferula, from which water 
may be procured by preſſure. What come from the black kind is 
bitter; but that which the white yields is ſweet and potable.” 

Trees yielding water are not peculiar to the ifland of Hierro; for 
travellers inform us of one of the ſame kind on the iſland of St. 
Thomas, in the bight or gulph of Guiney. In Cockburn's Voyages 
we find the following account of a dropping tree, near the mountains 
of Fera Paz, in America : 

„On the morning of the fourth day, we came out on a large 
plain, where were great numbers of fine deer, and in the middle 
ſtood a tree of unuſual ſize, ſpreading its branches over a vaſt com- 
paſs of ground, Curioſity led us up to it. We had ac *-* 


— 
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ſome diſtance off, the ground about it to be wet; at which we 
| began to be ſomewhat ſurpriſed, as well knowing there had no rain 
fallen for near ſix months paſt, according to the certain courſe of the 
ſeaſon in that latitude : that it was impoſlible to be occalioned by the 
fall of dew on the tree, we were convinced, by the ſun's havin 

ower to exhale away all moiſture of that nature a few minutes after 
its riſing. At laſt, to our great amazement as well as joy, we ſaw 
water dropping, or as it were, diſtilling, faſt from the end of every 
leaf of this wonderful (nor had it been amiſs if I had ſaid miracu- 
jous) tree; at leaſt it was ſo with reſpect to us, who had been la- 
bouring four days through extreme heat, without receiving the leaſt 
moiſture, and were now almoſt expiring for the want of it. 

« We could not help looking on this as liquor ſent from heaven 
to comtort us under great extremity. We caught what we could 
of it in our hands, and drank very plentifully of it; and liked it ſo 
well, that we could hardly prevail with ourſelves to give over, A 
matter of this nature could not but incite us to make the ſtricteſt ob- 
{ervations Concerning it; and accordingly we ſtaid under. the tree 
near three hours, and found we could not fathom its body in five 
times. We obſerved the ſoil where it grew to be very ſtrong ; and 
upon the nicelt inquiry we could afterwards make, both of the na- 
tives of the country and the Spaniſh inhabitants, we could not learn 
that there was any ſuch tree known throughout New Spain, nor per- 
haps all America over: but 1 do not relate this as a prodigy in na- 
ture, becauſe I am not philoſopher enough to aſcribe any natural 
cauſe for it; the learned may perhaps give ſubſtantial reaſons in na- 
ture for what appeared to us a great and marvellous ſecret.” 


SINGULARITIES or TRE LATE Mr. HOWARD. 
From PRAT T's GLEANINGS. 


OWARD had many ſingularities, but very few affectations. It 
was ſingular for mere mortal man to go about doing good for 
the ſake of doing it: to devote his fortune and his life, to explore 
the moſt neglected and the moſt forlorn of the wretched, and to re- 
lieve them “ according to their ſeveral neceſſities“ to begin the 
work of benevolence, where other people's bounty commonly ends 
It—in a priſon. All this was very ſingular, but wholly pure of af- 
fectation. Further, it was ſingular, 1 that word, indeed, 
malmuch as in human hiſtory—it is without a parallel to put him- 
ſelf to the greateſt perſonal inconveniencies, and to encounter the 
greateſt dangers, often of life itſelf, to accompliſh the propoſed ends 
of his philanthropy, ſince it is notorious, that he traverſed the earth, 
without any conſiderations of political diſtinctions, or the nature of 
climate, in ſearch of his objefts, by which perſeverance and intre- 
pidity of reſolution, he overcame ail impediments that would have 
deterred many excellent perſons from attempting the like enterpriſes ; 
and made even thoſe faint by the way, who, with like good hearts, 
but leſs firm minds, would have found tliemſelves unequal to like 
undertakings : yet in Howard this was altogether unaffected: and 
before any man ſets down any part of it to a love of being particular, 
or to a love of fame ariling therefrom, let him well and truly ex 


amine his own heart, his owa diſpoſition, and ſee that he is not hunt- 
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ing about for an excuſe to his own want of benevolence, or to his 
own vanities in being bountiful, by lowering the principle of bene. 
volence in another. Let it not be imputed to John Howard, as a 
diſhonour, that he had enemies, who, while they could not but ap- 
plaud the bleſſed effects of his virtue, laboured to depreciate the 
cauſe. The Saviour of the whole world, whom, perhaps, of. hu- 
man creatures he moſt correctly imitated, had the fame; and to re-. 
ſemble his divine example, even in the wrongs that were heaped on 
his ſacred head, is rather glory than ſhame. | | 

He was ſingular in many of the common habits of life: for in 
ſtance, he preferred damp ſheets, linen, and clothes, to dry ones, 
and both riling and going to bed ſwathed himſelf with coarſe towels 
dipped into the coldeſt water he could get; in that ſtate he remained 
halt an hour, and then threw them off, freſhened and invigorated, 
as he ſaid, beyond meaſure. He never put on a great-coat in the 
coldeſt countries ; nor had been a minute under or over the time of 
an appointment, ſo far as it depended on himſelf, for fix and twenty 
3 He never continued at a place, or with a perſon, a ſingle day 

cyond the period prefixed for going, in his whole life; and he had 
not for the laſt ſixteen years of his exiſtence, eaten any fiſh, fleſh, or 
fowl; nor ſat down to his ſimple fare of tea, milk, and ruſks, all 
that time.—His journeys were continued from priſon to priſon, from 
one groupe of wretched beings to another, night and day; and where 
he could not go with a carriage he would ride, and where that was 
hazardous he would walk. Such a thing as an obſtruction was out 
of the queſtion. 

There are thoſe who, conſcions of wanting in themſelves what they 
envy in others, brand this victorious determination of ſuffering no 
let or hindrance to ſtop him from keeping on in the right way, as mad- 
neſs. Ah, my friend, how much better would it be for their neigh- 
bours, and for ſociety were they half as mad. Diſtractions they 
doubtleſs have, but it is to be feared, not half ſo friendly to the in- 
tereſts of human kind. But, indeed, all enthuſiaſm of virtue is deemed 

romantic excentricity, by the cold-hearted. 

With reſpect to Mr, Howard's perſonal ſingularities above deſ- 
cribed, though they were certainly hazardous experiments, in the 
firſt inſtance, it was not uſeleſs for a man, who had pre-reſolved to 
ſet his face againſt wind and weather, and, after paſſing all ſorts of 
unhealthy climes, to deſcend into the realms of diſeate and death, to 
make them. | s 

Some days after his firſt return from an attempt to mitigate the 
fury of the plague in Conſtantinople, he favoured me with a mor- 
ning viſit in London; the weather was ſo very terrible, that I had 
forgot his inveterate exactneſs, and had yielded up even the hope, 
for his own ſake, of expecting him. Twelve at noon was the hour, 
and exactly as the clock, in my room, ſtruck it, he entered; the 
wet, for it rained torrents, dripping from every part of his dreſs, 
like water from a ſheep juſt landed from its waſhing; He would not 

even have attended to his ſituation, having ſat himſelf down with 
the greateſt compoſure, and begun converſation, had I not made an 
offer of dry clothes, &c. | 

« Yes,” ſaid he, ſmiling, “I had my fears, as 1 knocked at your 
door, that we ſhould go over the old buſineſs of apprehenſions, about 


a little rain- water, which, though it does not run from off my back, 
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as it does from that of a duck, gooſe, or any other aquatic bird, it 


does me as little injury ; and after a long drought is ſcarcely leſs re- 
freſhing. The coat 1 have now on has been as often wetted through 
as any duck's in the world, and, indeed, gets no other ſort of clean- 
ing. I do aſſure you, a good ſoaking ſhower is the beſt bruſh for 
broad-cloth in the univerſe. You, like the reſt of my friends, throw 


away your pity upon my ſuppoſed hardſhips with juit as much rea- 


ſon, as you commilerate the common beggars, who, being familia 

with ſtorms and hurricanes, neceſſity and nakedneſs, are a thouſand 
times leſs to be compaſſionated than the ſons and daughters of eaſe 
and luxury, who, accuſtomed to all the enfeebling refinements of 
feathers by night, and fires by day, are taught to feel like the puny 


creature ſtigmatiſed by Pope, who ſhivered at a breeze. —All this is 


the work of art, my good friend; nature is more independent of ex- 
ternal circumſtances. Nature is intrepid, hardy, and adventurous ; 
but it is a practice to ſpoil her, with indulgencies, from the moment 
we come into the world—a ſoft dreſs, and ſoft cradle, begin our 
education in luxuries, and we do not grow more manly the more we 
are gratified: on the contrary, our feet muſt be wrapt in wool or 
ſilk, we muſt tread upon carpets, breathe, as it were, in fire, avoid 
a tempeſt, which ſweetens the air, as we would a blaſt that putrefies 
it; and, guarding every crevice from an unwholeſome breeze, when 
it is the moſt elaſtic and bracing, lie down upon a bed of feathers, 
that relax the ſyſtem more than a night's lodging upon flint-ſtones.”” 

« You ſmile,” added Mr. Howard, after a pauſe ; “but I am a 
living inftance of the truths I inſiſt on. A more puny whipſter than 
myſelf, in the days of my youth, was never ſeen, I could not walk 
out an evening without wrapping up : if I got wet in the feet, a cold 
lucceeded ; 1 could not put on my ſhirt without its being aired; L 
was politely enfeebled enough to have delicate nerves, and was, 
occaſionally troubled with a very genteel hectic. To be ſerious, I 
am convinced what emaſculates the body debilitates the mind, and 
renders both unfit for thoſe exertions which are of ſuch uſe to us as 
ſocial beings. I, therefore, entered upon a reform of my conſtitu- 
tion, and have ſucceeded in ſuch a degree, that I have neither had a 
cough, cold, the vapours, nor any other alarming diſorder, ſince I 
ſurmounted the ſeaſoning, Prior to this, I uſed to be a miſerable 
dependent on wind and weather; a little too much of either would 
poſtpone, and frequently prevent—not only my amuſements, but my 
duties; and every one knows that a pleaſure, or a duty, deferred, 
is often deſtroyed, —Procraltination, Young very juſtly called the 
Thief of Time. And, if preſſed by my affections, or by the neceſ- 
ſity of affairs, I did venture forth in deſpite of the efements, the con- 
ſequences were equally abſurd and incommodious, not ſeldom af- 
flictive. I muffled up even to my noſtrils ; a crack in the glaſs of my 
chaiſe was ſufficient to diſtreſs me, a ſudden ſſope of the wheels to the 
right or left ſet mea trembling, a jolt ſeemed like diſlocation, and the 
light of a bank or precipice, near which my horſe, or carriage, was to 
paſs, would diſorder me ſo much, that I would order the driver to 


ſtop, that I might get out and walk by the difficult places. Mulled 


wines, ſpirituous cordials, and great fires, were to comfort me, and 
to keep out the cold, as it is called, at every ſtage; and, if I felt the 
leaſt damp in my feet or other parts of my body, dry ſtockings, li- 
nen, &c. were to be inſtantly put on, the perils of the day were to 
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be baffled by ſomething taken hot going to bed, and before I purſued 
my journey in the morning a dram was to be ſwallowed down to 
fortify the ſtomach. In a word, I lived, moved, and had my being, 
ſo much by rule, that the ſlighteſt deviation was a diſeaſe.” 
„Every man,” continued Mr. Howard, ** muſt, in theſe caſes, be 
his 9wn phyſician. He muſt preſcribe for, and practiſe on, himſelf, 
I did this by a very ſimple, but as you will think, very ſevere, regi- 
men ; namely, by denying myſelf almoſt every thing in which I had 
long indulged. But, as it is always much harder to get rid of a bad 
habit than to contract it, I entered on my reform gradually; that is 
to ſay, I began to diminiſh my uſual indulgencies by degrees, 1 
found that a heavy meal, or a hearty one, as it is termed, anda 
chearful glaſs, that is to ſay, one more than does you good, made 
me incapable, or at beſt difinclined, to any uſeful exertions for ſome 
hours after dinner; and if the diluting powers of tea aſſiſted the work 
of a diſturbed: digeſtion, ſo far as to reſtore my faculties, a luxuri- 
ous ſupper comes ſo cloſe upon it, that I was fit for nothing but dil. 
ſipation, till I went to a luxurious bed, where I finiſhed the ener- 
vating practices, by ſleeping eight, ten, and ſometimes a dozen, 


of hours on the ſtretch. You will not wonder, that I aroſe next 


morning, with the ſolids relaxed, the nerves unſtrung, the juices 
thickened, and the conſtitution weakened.——To remedy all this, I 
ate a little leſs at every meal, and reduced my drink in proportion. 
It is really wonderful to conſider, how imperceptibly a ſingle morſel 
of animal food, and a tea-ſpoonful of liquor, deducted from the uſual 
quantity daily, will reſtore the mental functions without any injury to 
the corporeal; nay, with increaſe of vigour to both. I brought my- 
ſelf, in the firſt inſtance, from dining upon many diſhes, to dining on 
a few, and then to be ſatisfied with one; in like manner, inſtead of 
drinking a variety of wines, I made my election of a ſingle fort, and 
adhered to it alone. In the next place—but I ſhall tire you.” 

I intreated him to go on till I either ſhewed by words, or actions, 
that I was weary. 

He proceeded thus :—* My next buſineſs was to eat and drink 
ſparingly of that adopted diſh and bottle. My eaſe, vivacity, and 
ſpirits, augmented. My clothing, &c. underwent a ſimilar reform, 
the effect of all which is, and has been for many years, that I am nei- 
ther affected by ſeeing my carriage dragged up a mountain, or driven 
down a valley. If an accident happens, I am prepared for it, I 
mean ſo far as reſpects unneceſſary terrors; and 1 am proof againſt 
all changes in the atmoſphere, wet clothes, wet feet, night air, damp 
beds, damp howgs, tranſitions from heat to cold, and the long train 
of hypochondriac affections. 

te Believe me, we are too apt to invert the remedies which we ought 
to preſcribe to ourſelves—tfor inſtance, we are for ever giving hot 
things when we ſhould adminiſter cold. On my going down to my 
houfe laſt week in Bedfordſhire, the overſeer of my grounds met me 
with a pail-full of comfortable things, as he called them, which he 
was Carrying to one of my cows, which was afflicted ſorely with, as 
he called it, the racketty complaint in her bowels. I ordered him 
to throw away his pail of comforts, and take to the poor beaſt a 
pail of cold water. Cold water, your honour,” exclaimed the man, 
with every mark of conſternation ! * would you kill the poor dumb 
creature? Why, ſhe is in ſuch deſperatious pain, that I w__ __ 
a bucket 
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a bucket of ſheer brandy would have any more effect upon her than 
if I were to pour it againſt a dead wall.“ No matter. for that,“ ſaid 
1, take her a' pail of water! Suppoſe, honeſt friend, ſhe had all 
her life run wild in a foreſt, and fell into the ſickneſs under which 
ſhe now labours, daſt thou think that nature would ever carry her 
the hot comforts you have got in that pail ?*—* Nature, your honour, 
but with ſubmiſſion, Nature muſt, when either man or beaſt is fick, 
be clapped on the back a little : if not, nature will let them die.? 
Not the, truly; if they are recoverable, ſhe will, on the contrary, 
make them well. Depend upon it, ſhe is the beſt phyſician in the 
world, though ſhe has not taken her degrees in the college; and ſo 
make haſte to throw away what is now in your pail, and fill it as I di- 
rected; for, whether my cow die or live, ſhe ſhall have nothing but 
graſs and cold water.“ Though the poor fellow dared not any longer 
to reliſt, 1 could plainly ſee that he put me down as having loſt not 
only my ſenſes, but my humanity.—However, the cow did very well; 
and I am ſatisfied, that if we were to truſt more to nature, and ſuffer 
her to ſupply her own remedies, to cure her own diſeaſes, the for- 
midable catalogue of human maladies would be reduced to a third of 
their preſent number. Dr. Sydenham, I think, reckons ſixty diffe- 
rent kinds of fevers, for example; of theſe I cannot ſuppoſe leſs 
than fifty are either brought about, or rendered worie, by miſap- 
plication of improper remedies, or by our own violation of the laws 
of nature. And the ſame, I take it, may be ſaid of other diſorders.” 

He now pulled out his watch, telling me he had an engagement at 
halt paſt one, that he had about three quarters of a mile to walk to 
it, that he could do this in twenty minutes, and as it then wanted ſe. 
ven minutes and almoſt an half of one, he had exactly time enough 
{till to ſpare, to ſtate the object of his viſit to me :—*© Which is to 
thank you very ſincerely,” ſaid he, taking my hand, © for the ho- 
nour you have done me in your verſes: 1 read them merely as a com- 
poſition in which the poetical licence had been uſed to the utmoſt : 
poets, you know, my dear fir, always ſucceed beſt in fiction.” 

You will ſee by this converſatian, that it was about the time when 
the Engliſh nation had been emulous of commemorating their reſpect 
tor this great and good man, by erecting a ſtatue, towards which, I 
had contributed my mite, by devoting to the fund the profits of my 
little poem, called, „The Triumph of Benevolence;” and, while 1 
am touched very ſenhbly with even the recollection of the public fa- 
vour, which crowned this little work, I very ſincerely attribute a 
pron deal of its ſucceſs to the popularity of a ſubject in which every 
over of humanity took ſuch an intereſt. 

In reply to Mr. Howard, I aſſured him, that he ought to be, and 
doubtleſs was, conſcious, the liberty allowed a poet was never more 
unneceſſary or leſs made uſe of, than on the occaſion alluded to; and, 
if an agreeable fiction was any teſt of the poetical art, I could pre- 
tend to none, from having very cloſely, as his heart could not but at 
that moment tell him, adhered to truth: and that I aſſured myſelf 
he would admit that truth was the ſame, whether expreſſed in proſe 
Or verſe. I added, it was my earneſt hope, there was no ground for 
an idea that had gone forth of his refuſing the offering of gratitude, 
which his country were preparing for him. 

Indeed but there is,” anſwered he, with the moſt lively earneſt. 
neſs; * I was never more ſerious than in my refuſal of any and ever 


{ſuc 
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ſuch offering, and for the fimpleſt reaſon in the world; namely, my 
having. no manner of claim to it. What I do, have done, or 
hereafter do, is, has been, and will always be, matter of inclination, 
the gratifying which always pays itſelf; and I have no more merit in 
employing my time and money in the way I am known to do, than 
another man in other occupations. Inſtead of taking pleaſure in a 
pack of hounds, in ſocial entertainments, and a fine ſtud of horſes, 
and in many other fimilar ſatisfactions, I have made my election of 
different purſuits; and being fully purſuaded a man's own gratifiea- 
tions are always, more or leſs, involved in other people's, I feel no 
defire to change with any man, and yet I can ſee no manner of pre- 
tenſion whereon to erect a ſtatue ; beſide all which, I have a moſt 
inconquerable averſion, and ever had, to have public exhibitions made 
of me, infomuch, that I proteſt to you, it has coſt me a great deal of 
trouble, and ſome money, to make this inſignificant form and ugly 
face, eſcape a pack of draftſmen, painters, &c. that are lying in 
wait for me.“ — | 
Unleſs you had perſonally known Mr. Howard, it is impoſſible 
you ſhould have the ſmalleſt idea of the pleaſant manner with which 
he ſpoke on his own perſonal ſubject.—“ I have detected a fellow at 
work upon this face of mine, ugly as it is,” ſaid he, “even as I have 
been walking in the ſtreets of London; and, if a hackney-coach has 
been within call, I have popped into it, drawn up the blinds, and 
fat ſnug, till I got to my own door, and then I have leaped out, and 
run into my own houſe, as if I was apprehenſive a bailiff was at my 
heels; nay, I have often had my door itſelf infeſted by a lurking 
artiſt, who was literally in wait to take me off. But one day, ſince 
my return, a trick I played one of theſe takers-off diverted me ex- 
ceſfively. You mult know I am a great gaper at the novelties that 
are continually preſented at the print-thops in this great city; I was 
ſtanding at that of Carrington Bowles, in St. Paul's church- yard, the 
other day, to look at ſome political caricatures very pleaſantly exe- 
cuted, when, happening to caſt my eye lide-long, I diſcovered a ſel- 
low operating on my phiz with all his might. Perceiving himſelf 
caught in the fact, he lowered his paper, and pretended to be, like 
myſelf and a number of others, looking only at the prints. I was 
juſt then in the humour to pay off this deception by another; ſo ſeem- 
ing, like him, to be wholly engroſſed by a figure, called Scotch Eco- 
nomy, well calculated to provoke the riſible muſcles, I threw mine 
into ſuch contortions, and gave ſuch ſudden changes from one de- 
tormity to another, that, had my painter etched any one of my tea- 
tures in its then poſition, the reſemblance betwixt my actual ſelf and 
the copy would have been juſt as ſtriking as could deſire it to be. 
The painter, however, at length perceived the ſtratagem, and ſmil- 
ing, as if he gave me credit for it, put his pencil into his pocket and 
went away. I own 1 enjoyed the joke, and have ſince, practiſed it, 
more than once, with no leſs ſucceſs.“ | 2 
You will, doubtleſs, throw theſe fallies amongſt his ſingularities, 
my friend; but they are by no means to be ſtigmatized as affect ions. 
From a very intent obſervation on Mr. Howard, I am perfectly ſa- 
tisfhed, that, as he had but few who acted like himſelf, the propor- 
tion of thoſe who felt in the ſame way the ordinary reſults of ſuch 
actions were not greater. That he was inſenſible to honeſt praile 
cannot be ſuppoſed, without depriving him of emotions e 
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moſt ingenuous modeſty may indulge, and which are indeed amongſt the 
natural pleaſures of the human mind ; but to court the reputation of 
benevolence, by ſuffering the lucre of it to mix with any of his mo- 
tives, or, {till worſe, to make it, as alas ioo many people do, a firſt 
great cauſe of being bountiful, argues an envy or a epravity in thoſe 
who impute to him ſuch vanities. Ina word, it ever a human being 
could be truly ſaid to“ do good, and bluſh to find it fame,” it was 
the late Mr. John Howard. | | 
Among his other ſingularities, is to be enumerated his generous 
care of his ſuperannuated horſes. He had a range of paſtures ſacred 
to the old age of thoſe who had carried him pleaſantly, or worked 
for him honeſtly and induſtriouſly till they were no longer fit for ſer- 
vice. This is the moment when horles are, in general, either ſold 
at an under price to people who are conſtrained to allow no touch of 
pity to predominate over that charity which begins at home, or elle 
they are deſtroyed, and given to the dogs, their maſters alleging that 
it is an act of humanity. Our philanthropiſt's humanity never lead- 
ing him to kill an old ſervant, he turns his uſeleſs horſes into the 
aforeſaid paſtures, where they remain happy penſioners on his boun- 
ty for the reſt of their lives. | 

I was much delighted, on walking over thoſe grounds with the gene- 
rous maſter of them, to ſee twenty or thirty of theſe quadruped pen- 
ſioners, enjoying themſelves in perfect freedom from labour, and in 
tall ſupply of all that old age requires.—Each of the fields has a com- 
fortable ſhed, where the inhabitants can reſort to in the hard wea- 
ther, and are ſure of finding the rigours of the ſeaſon ſoftened by a 
a well-furniſhed crib of the beſt hay, and a manger either of bran, 
or corn ground, or ſome other nouriſhing food. Chelſea hoſpital is 
not better accommodated : the day on which I made the circuit of the 
paſtures, was one of the fineſt of Auguſt ; ſome of the penſioners 
were renovating in the ſun, others repoſing in the ſhade ; but on the 
approach of their benefactor, all of them, actuated by a ſpirit of 
gratitude worthy of imitation, that could move with eaſe, came to- 
wards him, invited his attentions, and ſeemed very ſenüble of their 
ſituation, Some, whoſe limbs almoſt refuſed their offices, put them- 
ſelves to no ſmall difficulties to limp towards him; and even thoſe, 
who, being confined to their hovels, might be fairly ſaid to be bed- 
ridden, turned their languid eyes toward him, and appeared ſenſible 
of his pity and careſſings. | 

« Theſe have been ali very faithful creatures, fir,” ſaid he, “ and 
who have ſtrong claims upon me: that poor fellow, who has now. 
icaxcely a leg to ſtand upon, was the oak companion of my pere- 
grinations for fix and twenty years, and was as proud and prancing 
as he is now humble and decrepid ; and the iron-grey invalid, which 
you ſee yonder, dragging his flow length along, was, in the days of 
his youth, ſuch a roving riotous fellow, that no gate or hedge could 
keep him within bounds, and it was a day's work ſometimes to catch 
him; nay, when he was caught, it required more addreſs and horſe- 
manſhip than ever I was maſter of to make him underſtand, that the 
philoſophy of a parſon's pad had more charms for me than all the 
flights of Bucephalus, or even of Pegaſus himſelf, Look at him now, 
Ihe morality of the contraſt is obvious.“ | 

In this manner he went on, enumerating dhe ſeveral qualities and 
hiſtorical anecdotes of the ſeveral penſioners, The ons laſt deſcribed 
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he told me, was at no time a horſe for him, and would not pro- 
bably have been amongſt his penſioners, but that he had been once 
rode by a relation of his, a young agreeable rake, who valued him 
for the very points that made him uſeleſs to me, ſkittiſhneſs and impe. 
tuolity ; all which, he aſſerted, were the ſure marks, both in man and 
beaſt, of a generous ſpirit, high heart, and noble diſpofition. Now, 
as my little frolic-loving Dy was preciſely of this character him. 


ſelf, and, after a mad but not vicious career of fifteen years, conſo- 


lidated into a very good man, I ſuffered the horſe and his maſter to 


reform themſelves at leiſure, and wiſh, with all my ſoul, that half 


the reformed rakes about town had turned out ſo well, after ſowing 
their wild oats, as did this young gentleman, and his favourite ſteed, 
who, for the eight laft years of his ſervitude, was a pattern of ſo- 


briety to horſes and riders.” 


DESCRIPTION or a SURINAM PLANTER. 


Planter in-Surinam, when he lives on his eſtate, (which is bat 
ſeldom, as they moſtly prefer the ſociety of Paramaribo,) gets 
out of his hammock with the riſing ſun, viz. about ſix o'clock in the 
morning, When he makes his appearance under the piazza of his 
houſe ; where his coffee is ready waiting for him, which he gene- 
rally takes with his pipe, inſtead of toaſt and butter; and there he 
is attended by half a dozea of the fineſt young ſlaves, both male and 
female, of the plantation, to ſerve him; at this ſanctum ſanctorum 
he is next accoſted by his overſeer, who regularly every morning at- 
tends at his levee, and having made his bows at ſeveral yards diſtance, 
with the moſt profound reſpect informs-his greatneſs what work was 
done the day before ; what negroes deſerted, died, fell fick, reco- 
vered, were bought or born; and, above all things, which of them 
neglected their work, affected {ickneſs, or had been drunk or abſent, 
&c. the priſoners are generally preſent, being ſecured by the negro- 
drivers, and inſtantly tied up to the beams of the piazza, or a tree, 
without ſo much as being heard in their own defence; when the flog- 
ging begins, with men, women, or children, without exception. 
The inftruments of torture on theſe occalions are long hempen whips, 
that cut round at every laſh, and crack like piſtol - ſhot; during which 
they alternately repeat, Dankee, maſſera, Thank you, maſter. In the 
mean time he ſtalks up and down with his overſeer, affecting not ſo 
much as to hear their cries, till they are ſufficiently mangled, when 
they are untied, and ordered to return to their work, without fo 
much as a drelling. | | | . 
This ceremony being over, the dreſſy negro (a black ſurgeon) comes 
to make his report; who being diſmiſſed with a hearty<urſe, for al- 
lowing any flaves to be lick ; next makes her appearance a ſuperan- 
nuated matron, with all the young negro children of the eſtate, over 
whom ſhe is governeſs ; theſe, being clean waſhed in the river, clap 
their hands and cheer in chorus, when they are ſent away to break- 
faſt on a large platter of rice and plantains ; the levee ends with a 
low bow irom the overſeer, as it began. | 
His worſhip now ſaunters out in his morning dreſs, which conſiſts 
of a pair of the fineſt Holland trowſers, white ſilk ſtockings, and red 
or yellow Morocco ſlippers ; the neck of his ſhirt. open, and nothing 
over it, a looſe flowing night-gown of the fineſt India chintz excepios. 
a 
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On his head is a cotton night-cap, as thin as a cobweb, and over 
that an enormous beaver hat, that protects his meagre viſage from 
the ſun, which 1s already the colour of mahogany, while his whole 
carcaſe ſeldom weighs above eight or ten ſtone, being generally ex 
hauſted by the climate and diſſipation. 1 

Having loitered about his eſtate, or ſometimes ridden on horſe- 
back to his fields, to view his increaſing ſtores, he returns about 
eight o'clock, when, if he goes abroad, he dreſſes, but if not, re- 
mains juſt as he is. Should the firſt take place, having only exchanged 
his trowſers for a pair of thin linen or ſilk breeches, he fits down, 
and holding out one foot after the other, like a horſe going to be thod, 

a negro boy puts on his ſtockings and ſhoes, which he allo buckles, 

while another dreſſes his hair, his wig, or ſhaves his chin, and a third 

is tanning him to keep off the muſquitoes. Having now ſhifted, he 

puts on a thin coat and wailtcoat, all white; when, under an um- 

brella carried by a black boy, he is conducted to his barge, which is 

in waiting for him, with (ix or eight oars, well provided with fruit, | 
wine, water, and tobacco, by his overſeer, who no ſooner ſees him 
depart, than he reſumes the command with all the uſual inſolence of 
office. But, ſhould this prince not mean to ſtir from his eſtate, he 
goes to breakfait about ten o'clock, for which a table is ſpread in the 
large hall, provided with a bacon- ham, hung-beef, fowls or pigeons 
broiled, plantains and ſweet caſſavas roaſted, bread, butter, cheeſe, 
&c. with which he drinks ſtrong beer, and a glaſs of Madeira, Rhe- 
niſh, or Mozelle, wine, while the cringing overſeer fits at the far- 
ther end, keeping his proper diſtance ; but both are ſerved by the 
molt beautiful flaves that can be elected. 

After this he takes a book, plays at cheſs or billiards, entertains 
himſelf with muſic, &c. till the heat of the day forces him to re-- 
turn into his cotton hammock to enjoy his meridian nap, (which he 
could no more diſpenſe with than a Spaniard with his , or after- 
dinner doze,) and in which he rocks to and fro, like a performer on 
the ſlack rope, till he falls afleep, without either bed or covering, 
and during which time he is fanned by a couple of his black attend- 
ants, to keep him cool, drive off the flies, &c. 

About three o'clock he awakes by natural inſtin&t, when, having 
waſhed and perfumed himſelf, he ſits down to dinner, attended, as 
at breakfaſt, by his deputy-governor and ſable pages, where nothing 
is wanting that the world can afford, in a weſtern climate, of meat, 
towls, veniſon, fiſh, vegetables, fruits, &c. and the moſt exquiſite 
wines are often ſquandered in profuſion ; after this, a cup of ſtrong 
coffee and a dram finiſh the repaſt. At tixw'clock he is again waited 
on by his overſeer, attended as in the morning by negro-drivers and 
priſoners, when, the flogging having once more continued for ſome 
time, and the neceſſary orders being given for the next day's work, 
the aſſembly is diſmiſſed, and the evening ſpent with weak punch, 
ſangaree, cards, and tobacco. His worthip generally begins to yawn 
about ten or eleven o'clock, when he withdraws, and is undreſſed 
by his ſooty pages, He then retires to reſt, and he paſſes the night 
inthe arms of one or other of his ſable ſultanas (for he always keeps 
a ſeraviig), till about fix in the morning, when he again repairs to 
lis piazza-walk, where his pipe and coffee are waiting for him; and 
were, with the rifing ſan, he begins his round of diſſipation, like a 
petty monarch, as capricious as he is deſpotic. h 

Vor. III. No. 4r, | N a ART 
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ART or PLAYING THEN GAME QF CHESS, 


' 


Dames is a game performed with different pieces of wood, on a 
* board divided into ſixty- four ſquares, or houſes; in which 
chance has ſo ſmall a ſhare, that it may be doubted whether a perſon 
ever loſt a game but by his own fault. Each gameſter has eight dig- 
nified pieces, viz. a king, a queen, two biſhops, two knights, and 
two rooks; alſo eight pawns: all of which, for diſtinction's ſake, 
are painted of two different colours, as white and black. As to 
their diſpoſition on the board, the white king is to be placed on the 
fourth black houſe from the corner of the board, in the firſt and 
lower rank ; and the black king is to be placed on the fourth white 
houſe on the oppoſite or adverſary's end of the boaxd. The queens 
are to be placed next to the kings, on houſes of their own colour. 
Next to the king and queen, on each hand, place the two biſhops; 
next to them, the two knights; and laſt of all, on the corners of the 
board, the two rooks. As to the pawns, they are placed, without 
diſtinction, on the ſecond rank of the houſe, one before each of the 
dignified pieces, | 

Having thus diſpoſed the men, the onſet is commonly begun by 
the pawns, which march ſtrait forwards in their own file, one houſe 
at a time, except the firſt move, when it can advance two houſes, 
but never moves backwards. The manner of their taking the ad- 
verſary's men is ſideways, in the next houſe forwards ; where, hav- 
ing captivated the enemy, they move forward as before. The rook 
goes forward or croſsways though the whole file, and back again. The 
knight ſkips backwards and forwards to the next houſe ſave one of a dit. 
ferent colour, with a ſidelong march, or a ſlope, and thus kills his ene- 
mies that fall in his way, or guards his friends that maybe expoſed on 
that ſide. The biſhop walks always in the fame colour of the field 
that he is placed in at firſt, forwards and backwards, aſlope or dia- 
gonally, as far as he pleaſes. The queen's walk is more extended, 
as ſhe takes all the ſteps of the before-mentioned pieces, excepting 
that of the knight. As to the king's motion, it is one houſe at 4 
time, and that either forwards, backwards, ſloping, or ſideways. 

s io the value of the different pieces, next to the king is the 
queen, after her the rooks, then the biſhops, and laſt of the digni- 
fed pieces come the knights. The difference of the worth of pawus 
is not fo great as that of noblemen; only it muſt be obſerved, that 
the king's bithop's pawn is the beſt in the field, and-therefore the 
Ikilful gameſter will be careful of him. It ought alſo to be obſerv- 
ed, that, whereas any man may be taken when he falls within the 
reach of any of the adverſary's pieces, it is otherwiſe with the king, 
who in ſuch a caſe is only to be ſaluted with the word cect, warning 
him of his danger, out of which it is abſolutely necellary that he 
move; and, if it ſo happen that he cannot move without expoſing 
himſelt to the like inconveniency, it is check=mate, and the game is 
Joſt. The rules of the game are, 

1. In order to begin the game, the pawns muſt he moved before 
the pieces, and afterwards the pieces muſt be brought out to ſupport 
them. lhe king's, queen's, and biſhop's, pawns, ſhould be moved 
firit, that the game may be well opened; the pieces mull not be 
played out early in the game, becaule the player may thereby loſe bis 

moves: 
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moves: but above all, the game ſhould be well arranged before the 
queen is played out. Uſeleſs checks ſhould alſo be avoided, unleſs ſome 
advantage is to be gained by them, becauſe the move may be loſt, 
if the adverſary can either take or drive the piece away. 2. If the 
game is crowded, the player will meet with obſtructions in moving 

his pieces; for which reaſon he ſhould exchange pieces or pawns, 
and caſtle his king as ſoon as it is convenient, endeavouring at the 
ſame time to crowd the adverſary's game, which may be done by at- 
tacking his pieces with the pawns, if the adverſary ſhould move his 
pieces out too ſoon, Caſtle his king, is to cover the king with a caſtle; 
which is done by a certain move which each player has a right to 
whenever he thinks proper. 3. The men ſhould be ſo guarded by 
one another, that, if a man ſhould be loſt, the player may have it in 
his power to take one of the adverſary's in return; and, if he can 
take a ſuperior piece in lieu of that which he loſt, it would be an 
advantage, and diſtreſs the adverſary. 4. The adverſary's king 
ſhould never be attacked without a force ſufficient ; and, if the play- 
er's king ſhould be attacked without having it in his power to attack 
the adverſary's, he ſhould offer to make an exchange of pieces, which 
may cauſe the adverſary to loſe a move. $5. The board ſhould be 
looked over with attention, and the men reconnoitred, ſo as to be 
aware of any ſtroke that the adverſary might attempt in conſequence 
of his laſt move, If, by counting as many moves forward as poſſi- 
ble, the player has a proſpect of ſucceſs, he ſhould not fail doing it, 
and even ſacrifice a piece or two to accompliſh his end. 6. No man 
ſhould be played till the board is thoroughly examined, that the 
player might defend himſelf againſt any move the adverſary has in 
view; neither ſhould any attack be made till the conſequences of 
the adverſary's next move are conſidered; and, when an attack may 
with ſafety be made, it ſhould be purſyed without catching at any 
bait that might be thrown out in order for the adverſary to gain a 
move, and thereby cauſe the deſign to miſcarry. 7. The queen 
thould never ſtand in ſuch a manner before the king, that the adver- 
ary, by bringing a rook or biſhop, could check the king if ſhe were 
not there; as it might be the loſs of the queen. 8. The adverſary's 
knight ſhould never be ſuffered to check the king and queen, or king 
and rook, or queen and rook, or the two rooks, at the ſame time; 
eſpecially if the knights are properly guarded: becauſe, in the two 
firſt caſes, the king being forced to go out of check, the queen or the 
rook muſt be loſt; and in the two laſt caſes a rook muſt be loſt at leaft 
for a worſe piece. 9. The player ſhould take care that no guarded 
pawn of the adverſary's fark two of his pieces. 19. As ſoon as the 
kings have caſtled on different ſides of the board, the pawns on that 
ſide of the board ſhould be advanced upon the adverſary's king, and 
the pieces, eſpecially the queen and rook, ſhould be brought to ſap. 
port them; and the three pawns belonging to the king that is caſtled 
mult not to be moved. 11. The more moves a player can have as it 
vere in ambuſcade, the better; that is to ſay, the queen, biſhop, or 
rook, is to be placed behind a pawn or a piece in ſuch a poſitian as 
mat upon playing that pawn or piece a check is diſcovered upon the 
adverſary's king, by which means a piece or ſome advantage is often 
gained, 12. An inferior piece ſhould never be guarded with a ſupe- 
or, when a pawn would anſwer the ſame purpoſe; for this reaſan, 
chat it may cauſe the ſuperior piece to remain out of play; neither 
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ſhould a pawn be guarded with a piece when a pawn would do as well, 
13. A well-ſupporied pawn that is paſſed often coſts the adverſary a 
piece ; and, when a pawn or any other advantage is gained without 
endangering the lofs of the move, the player ſhould make as frequent 
exchanges of pieces as he can. The advantage of a paſſed pawn is 
this: for example, if the player and his adverſary have each three 
Pawns upon the board, and no piece, and the player has one of his 
pawns on one fide of the board and the other two on the other ſide, 
and the adverſary's three pawns are oppoſite to the player's two 
pawns, he thould march with his king as ſoon as he can, and take 
the adverſary's pawns. If the adverſary goes with his king to ſup- 
por! them, the player ſhould go on to queen with his ſingle pawns; 
and then, if the adverſary goes to hinder him, he ſhould take the 
adverſary's pawns, and move the others to queen. To queen, is to 
make a queen ; that is, to move a pawn into the adveriary's back 
row, which is the rule at this game when the original one is loſt, 
14. When the game is near finiſhed, each party having only three or 
tour pawns on each fide of the board, the kings muſt endeavour to 
gain the move in order to win the game. For inſtance, when the 
player brings his king oppoſite to the adverſary's with only one ſquare 
between, he will gain the move. 15. If the adverſary has his king 
and one pawn on the board, and the player has only his king, he 
cannot loſe the game, provided he brings his king oppoſite to the 
adverſary's, when the adverſary is directly before or on one ſide of 
his pawn, and there is only one ſquare between the kings. 16. If 
the adverſary has a biſhop and one pawn on the rook's line, and this 
biſhop is not of the colour that commands the corner-fquare the pawn 
is going to, and the player has only his king, if he can get into that 
corner, he cannot loſe ; but, on the contrary, may win by a ſtale; 
which is, when the king is blocked up fo as to have no move at all, 
17. If the player has greatly the diſadvantage of the game, having 
only his queen left in play, and his king happens to be in a potition 
to win, as above-mentioned, he ſhould keep giving check to the ad- 
verſary's king, always taking care not to check him where he can in- 
terpoſe any ot his pieces that make the ſtale ; by ſo doing he will at 
laſt force the adveriary to take his queen, and when he will win the 
game hy being in a ſtale-mate. 18. The player ſhould never cover 
a check with a piece that a pawn puſhed upon it may take, for fear 
of getting only the pawn in exchange for the piece. 19. A player 
ſhould never crowd his adverſary up with pieces, for tear of giving 
a ſtale- mate inadvertently, but always ſhould leave room for his king 
to move. 

By way of corroborating what has been already ſaid with reſpect 
to this game, it is neceſſary to warn a player againſt playing a timid 
game. He ſhould never be too much afraid of loſing a rook for an 
Inferior piece; becauſe, although a rock is a better piece than any 
other except the gueen, it ſeldom comes into play to be of any great 
uſe till at the end of the game; for which reaſon it is often better to 
have an interior piece in play, than a ſuperior one to ſtand ſtill, or 
moving to no great purpoſe. If a piece is moved, and is imme- 
diately driven away by a pawn, it may be reckoned a bad move, be. 
cauſe the adverſary gains a double advantage over the player, in ad- 
vancing at the ſame time the other is made to retire; although the 
firſt move may not ſeem of conſequence between equal players, = 8 
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move or two more loſt after the firſt makes the game ſcarcely to be 
recovered, There never wants for variety at this game, provided 
the pieces have been brought out regular; but if otherwiſe, it often 
happens that a player has ſcarcely any thing to play. 

Many indifferent players think nothing of the pawns, whereas 
three pawns together are ſtrong; but four, which conſtitute a ſquare, 
with the aſſiſtance of other pieces, well managed, make an invincible 
ſtrength, and in all probability may produce a queen when very much 
wanted, It is true, that two pawns with a ſpace between are no 
better than one; and, if there ſhould be three over each other in a 
line, the game cannot be in a worſe way. This ſhews that the 
pawns are of great conſequence, provided they are kept cloſe toge- 
ther. Some middling players are very apt to riſk loſing the game in 
order to recover a piece: this is a miſtake ; for it is much better to 
give up a piece and attack the enemy in another quarter; by ſo doing, 
the player has a chance of ſnatching a pawn or two from, or gaining 
ſome advantage over, the adverſary, whilſt his attention is taken up 
in purſuing this piece. If the queen and another piece are attacked 
at the ſame time, and that by removing the queen the piece mult be 
loſt ; provided two pieces can be gained in exchange for the queen, 
the queen ſhould be given up, it being the difference of three pieces, 
and conſequently more than the value of the queen. By loſing the 
queen, the game is not thrown into that diforder which it would 
otherwiſe have been: in this caſe it would be judicious to give the 
queen for even a piece, or a pawn or two; it being well-known 
among good players, that he who begins the attack, and cannot 
maintain it, being obliged to retire, generally loſes the game. 

A player ſhould never be fond of changing without reaſon, becauſe 
the adverſary, if he is a good player, will ruin his ſituation, and gain 
a conſiderable advantage over him. But rather than loſe a move, 
when a player is ſtronger than the adverſary, it is good play to 
change, for he thereby increaſes his ſtrength. When the game is 
almoſt drawn to a concluſion, the player ſhould recolle& that his 
king is a capital piece, and conſequently ſhould keep him in motion; 
by ſo doing he generally gets the move, and often the game. As 
the queen, rook, and biſhop, operate at a diſtance, it is not always 
neceffary in the attack to have them near the adverſary's king. If a 
nan can be taken with different pieces, the player ſhould take his 
time, and conſider which of thoſe pieces is beſt to take it with. If 
a piece can be taken almoſt at any time, the player ſhould not be in a 
hurry about it, but try to make a good move elſewhere before he 
takes it. A player ſhould be cautious how he takes his adverſary's 
pawn with his king, as it often happens to be a ſafeguard to it. 

After all that has been ſaid, it is ſtill neceſſary for us to adviſe thoſe 
who would play well at this game, to be very cool and attentive to 
the matter in queſtion : for it is impoſſible that any perſon in the 
univerſe can be capable of playing at cheſs if their thoughts are 
employed eiſewhere. The laws at this game are,—1. If a player 
touches his man, he muſt play it, and, if he quits it, he cannot recal 
It. 2. If by miſtake or otherwiſe a falſe move is played, and the 
adverſary takes no notice of it till he hath played his next move, it 
cannot be recalled by either of the parties. 3. If a player miſplaceg 
the men, and he plays two moves, it is at the option of the adver- 
ſary to permit him to begin the game or not. 4. If the adverſary 
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plays or diſcovers a check to a player's king, and gives no notice of 
It, the player may let him ſtand ſtill he does. 5. After the king iz 
moved, a player cannot caſtle. Saraſin has an expreſs treatiſe on the 
different opinions of the origin of the Latin /chacchi, whence the 
French ethecs, and our chefs, is formed. Menage is alſo very full on 
the ſame head. Leunclavius takes it to come from Uſcockes, famous 
Turkiſh robbers : P. Sirmond, from the German /cache, “ theft ;" 
and that from ca/culus. He takes cheſs to be the ſame with the ludu; 
latrunculorum of the Romans, but miſtakenly. This opinion is coun. 
tenanced by Voſſius and Salmaſius, who derive the word from calculus, 
as ufed for latrunculus. G. Toloſanus derives it from the Hebrew, 
ſeach, valavit et mat mortuus; whence check and checkmate. Fabricius 
jays, a celebrated Perſian aſtronomer, one Schatrenſcha, invented the 
game of cheſs ; and gave it his own name, which it ſtill bears in that 
country. Nicod derives it from ſchecque, or xeque, a Moorifh word 
for lord, king, and prince. Bochart adds that fcack is originally 
Perſian ; and that y 7 0 in that language, ſignifies the king 15 
dead. — The opinion of Nicod and Bochart, which is likewiſe that of 
Scriverius, appears the molt probable. | 

Mr. Twifs mentions a ſmall treatiſe on chefs, written, as he ſup. 
poſes, about four hundred years ago ; at the end of which is a re- 
preſentation of a round cheſs-board, with directions for placing the 
men upon it. In this the knight can cover the fixty-four ſquares on 
thee board at as many moves. The board is divided into theſe ſixty- 
four parts by four concentric circles, having an empty ſpace in the 
middle; and each of theſe is divided into ſixteen parts. Number x 
is placed in the outermoſt circle; number 2 in the third circle count. 
jag inwards, in the diviſion to the right hand of the former; num- 
ber 3 is placed in the outermoſt circle, in the diviſion to the right 
hand of 2; 4 in the third circle counting inwards to the right hand 
of three; and thus alternately from the firſt to the third, and from 
the third to the firſt circle, till the round is completed by 16 on the 
third circle to the left hand of 1. Number 17 is then placed on the 
diviſion of the innermoſt circle to the right hand of 1; 18 on the ſecond 
circle counting inwards, to the right hand of 17; and thus alter- 
nately from the fourth to the ſecond, and fram the ſecond to the 
fourth circles, until the round is completed by 32, directly below 
number 1. Number 33 then is placed on the third circle directly to 
the right hand of number 2; 34 on the fourth circle, to the right 
hand of 4; and thus alternately between the third and fourth cir- 
cles, until the round is again completed by 48 on the fourth circle, 
directly below number 33. The numbers are now placed in a retro- 
grade faſhion ; 50 on the outer circle in that diviſion immediately to 
the right hand of x ; 51 on the third circle, to the left hand of 2, and 
directly below number 32; 52 is then placed on the outer circle, 
immediately on the left hand of 1: 53 on the third circle directly to 
the left hand of 16; and thus alternately on the firſt and third cir» 
cles, until the laſt round is completed by 64 between the numbers 3 
and 5, On this round cheſs-board, ſuppoling the black king to be 
placed in number 48 on the fourth circle, the queen ſtands on num- 
ber 17 at his left hand; the biſhops in 33 and 2; the knights 18 and 
47 ; the caſtles in 3 and 50; and pawns on 19, 4, 49, 64, and 46, 51, 
32, 1. The white king will then ſtand in 25, oppoſite to the black 
queen; the white queen in 40 oppoſite to the black king, and fo * 
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I playing on a board of this kind, it will be found, that the power 
of the caſtle is double to that in the common game, and that of the 
biſhop only one half; the former having ſixteen ſquares to range in, 
and the laſt only four. The king can caſtle only one way; and it is 
very difficult to bring the game to a concluſion. 

With reſpect to the origin of the game at cheſs, we are much in 
the dark. Though it came to us from the Saracens, it is by no 
means probable that they were the original inventors of it. Accor- 
ding to ſome, it was invented by the celebrated Grecian hero Dio- 
medes. Others ſay that two Grecian brothers, Ledo and Tyrrheno, 
were the inventors; and that, being much preſſed with hunger, they 
ſought to alleviate the pain by this amuſement. It is certain, how 
ever, that it is a game of very ancient ſtanding, and in former ages 
has been faſhionable in every part of Europe; though in this coun- 
try it is not now very common, probably on account of the intenſe 
application of thought required to play at it. It has long been a fa- 
vourite of the Icelanders and other northern people; and there is 
little difference between their game and our's. | | 

The game of cheſs has been generally practiſed by the greateſt 
warriors and generals; and ſome have even ſuppoſed that it was ne- 
ceſſary for a military man to be well ſkilled in this game. Indeed it 
1s a game which has ſomething in it peculiarly intereſting. We read 
that Tamerlane was a great cheſs-player, and was engaged in a game 
during the very time of the decifive battle with Bajazet, the Turkith 
emperor, who was defeated and taken priſoner.—It is alſo related of 
Al Amin khalif of Bagdad, that he was engaged at cheſs with his 
ſreedman Kuthar at the time when Al Mamun's forces were carrying 
on the ſiege of that city with ſo much vigour that it was on the point 
of being carried by ſtorm. Dr. Hyde quotes an Arabic ſtory of the 
Saracens, in which the khalif is ſaid to have cried out, when warned 
of his danger, * Let me alone; I ſee a check-mate againſt Kuthar l“ 
— We are told that Charles I. was at cheſs when news was brought 
of the final intention of the Scots to ſell him to the Engliſh ; but, ſo 
little was he diſcompoſed at this alarming intelligence, that he conti- 
nued his game with the utmoſt attention ; ſo that no perſon would, 
have conceived that he letter he had received contained any uncom- 
mon information. — King John was playing at cheſs when the depu- 
ties from Rouen came to acquaint him that their city was beſieged by 
Philip Auguſtus ; but he would not hear them until he had finiſhed. 

The following remarkable anecdote we have from Dr. Robertſon's 
Hiſtory of Charles V. John Frederic, elector of Saxony, having 
been taken priſoner by Charles, was condemned to death. The de- 
cree was intimated to him while at cheſs with Erneſt of Brunſwic, 
h's fellow-priſoner. After a ſhort pauſe, and making ſome reflec- 
| tions on the irregularity and injuſtice of the emperor's proceedings, 

heturned to his antagoniſt, whom he challenged to finiſh the game : 
| he played with his uſual ingenuity and attention; and, having won, 
| he expreſſed all the ſatisfaction that is commonly felt on gaining ſuch 
vickories.—He was not, however, put to death, but ſet at liberty 
ater five years confinement. 

In the Chronicle of the Mooriſh kings of Granada we find it re- 
lated, that, in 1396, Mehemed Balba ſeized upon the crown in pre- 
1udice of his elder brother, and paſſed his liſe in one continual round 
et diſaſters. His wars with Caſtle were invariably unſucceſsful, 
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and his death was occaſioned by a poiſoned veſt. Finding his cafe 
deſperate, he diſpatched an officer to the fort of Salobreno to put his 
brother Juzaf to death, leſt that prince's adherents ſhould form any 
obſtacle to his ſon's ſucceſſion. The alcayde found the prince play. 
ing at cheſs with an affaqui or prieſt. | Juzaf begged hard of the 
officer to permit him to finiſh the game; but before it was conclud. 
ed a meſſenger arrived with the news of the death of Mehemed, and 
the unanimous election of Juzaf to the crown. 

We have a curious anecdote of Ferrand count of Flanders; who 
having been accuſtomed to amuſe himſelf at cheſs with his wife, and 
being copſtantly beaten by her, a mutual hatred took place; which 
came to ſuch an height, that, when the count was taken priſoner at 
the battle of Bovines, ſhe ſuffered him to remain a long time in pri. 
fon, though ſhe could eaſily have procured his releaſe. - 

The game of cheſs has undergone conſiderable variations ſince it 
was firit invented. We have it on good authority, that, among the 
eaſtern nations, the piece now called the queen was formerly called 
the vizir, or king's miniſter ; and that the powers of the queen her- 
ſelf were but very ſmall. The cheſs-boards uſed by Tamerlane 
were larger, and contained many more ſquares than thoſe at preſent 
in uſe, Carrera invented two new pieces to be added to the eight 
commonly in uſe. One of theſe, which he calls Campione, is placed 
between the king's knight and caſtle ; and the other, named Centaur, 
between the queen's knight and caſtle, has the move of the biſhop 
and knight united. This invention, however, did not ſurvive its 
author.—In another of this kind, the two additional pieces are called 
centurion and decurion ; the former, ſituated between the king and his 
biſhop, in its move the ſame with that of the queen, but only for 
two ſquares ; the latter moves as the biſhop, but only one ſquare at 
a time. This, like the former, died with its inventor.—T he cheſs- 
board of Tamerlane was a parallelogram, having eleven ſquares one 
way and twelve the other.—In the Memoirs of the late Marſhal 
Keith, we find it related, that he invented an amuſement ſomething 
ſimilar to that of cheſs, with which the King of Pruſſia was highly 
entertained. Several thouſand ſmall ſtatues were caſt by a founder; 
and theſe were ranged oppoſite to each other as if they had been 
drawn up in an army, making the different movements with them 
as in real ſervice in the field, 

A very complicated kind of game at cheſs was invented by the 
late Duke of Rutland.—At this, the board has'fourteen ſquares in 
breadth and ten in height, which make in all 140 houſes ; and there 
are fourteen pawns on each ſide, which may move either one, two, 
or three, ſquares the firſt time. The other pieces were, the king, 
queen, two biſhops, two knights, a crowned caſtle uniting the move 
of the king and caſtle, and a common caſtle. On the other {ide of 
the king was a concubine, (whoſe move united that of the caſtle and 
knight,) two biſhops, a ſingle knight, a crowned caſtle, and a com- 
mon one. In this game the pawns are of very little uſe; and, by 
the extent of the board, the knights loſe much of their value; and 
this renders the game more defective and leſs intereſting. 

There is an amuſing variety at the game of cheſs, in which the 
king with eight pawns engages the whole ſet, by being allowed to 
make two moves for every one of his adverſary. Tn this he isalmoſ 

certain of coming off victorious ; which of courſe leſſens the intercft 
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Or Tus FLUTE-PLAYER, CHEsS-PLAVER, AND OTHER 
AUTOMATON FIGURES. 


AN automaton is a ſelf-moving machine, or one ſo conſtrued, by 
means of weights, levers, pullies, &c. as to move for a conſi- 
derable time, as though endowed with animal life. According to 
this deſcription, clocks, watches, and all machines of that kind, are 
automata. Very ſurpriſing imitations of this kind have been made. 
So long ago as 400 years before Chriſt, Archytas of Tarentum is ſaid 
to have made a wooden pigeon that could fly. Dr. Hook is alſo ſaid to 
have made the model of a flying chariot, capable of ſupporting itſelf in 
the air. But M. Vaucanſon diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſtil more eminent- 
ly; he made, a duck, which was capable of eating, drinking, and 
imitating exactly the voice of a natural one. Nay, what is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, the food it ſwallowed was evacuated in a digeſted ſtate ; 
not that it was really in a ſtate of natural excrement, but only conſi- 
derably altered from what it was when ſwallowed; and this digeſtion 
was performed on the principles of ſolution, not of trituration. The 
wings, viſcera, and bones of this artificial duck, were alſo formed 
ſo as very ſtrongly to reſemble thoſe of a living animal. Even in 
the actions of eating and drinking, this reſemblance was preſerved; 
the artificial duck ſwallowed with avidity and vaſtly quick motions of 
the head and throat; and likewiſe muddled the water with his bill 
exactly like a natural one. | | 

M. Le Droz, of La Chaux de Fonds in the county of Neufchatel, 
hath alſo executed ſome very curious pieces of mechaniſm, which 
well deſerve to bg ranked with thoſe already mentioned. One was a 
clock, which was preſented to his Spaniſh majeſty; and had, among 
other curioſities, a ſheep, which imitated the bleating of a natural one; 
2nd a dog watching a baſket of fruit. When any one attempted to 
purloin the fruit, the dog gnaſhed his teeth and barked; and if it 
was actually taken away he never ceaſed barking till it was reſtored. 

But the motions of the human body are more complicated, and con- 
ſequently more difficult to be imitated, than thoſe of any other creas 
ture; whence the conſtruction of an automaton in ſuch a manner as 
to imitate any of theſe actions with tolerable exactneſs, is juſtly ſup- 
poſed to indicate a greater ſkill in mechanics than any other piece of 
workmanſhip whatever. 

A very remarkable figure of this kind appeared in Paris, in the 
Year 1738, It repreſented a flute-player, and was capable of per- 
forming many different pieces of muſic on the German flute; which, 
conſidering the difficulty of blowing that inſtrument, the different 
contractions of the lips neceſſary to produce the diſtinctions between 
ihe high and low notes, and the complicated motions of the fingers, 
muſt appear truly wonderful. This machine was the invention of 
M. Vaucanſon, member of the Royal Academy of Sciences; and a 
yarticular deſcription of it was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy for that year. | 

The figure itſelf was about five feet and a half in height, ſituated 
at the end of an artificial rock, and placed upon a ſquare pedeſtal 
tour feet and an half high and three and an half high and three and 
an half broad. The air entered the body by three pipes ſeparated 


dne trom the other. It was conveyed to them by nine pair of bel- 
Vor. III. No. 41. O lows, 
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lows, three of which were placed above and fix below. Theſe were 
made to expand and contract regularly in ſucceſſion, by means of an 
axis of ſteel] turned round by ſome clock-work. On this axis were 
difterent protuberances at proper diſtances, to which were fixed 
cords thrown over pullies, and terminating in the upper boards of 
the bellows, ſo that, as the axis turned, theſe boards were alternately / 
raiſed and let down. A contrivance was alſo uſed to prevent the 
diſagreeable hiſſing fluttering noiſe uſually attending the motion of 
bellows : this was by making the cord, by which the bellows was 
moved, preſs, in its deſcent, upon one end of a ſmaller lever, the 
other end of which aſcending forced open the ſmall leathern valve 
that admitted the air, and kept it ſo, till, the cord being relaxed by 
the deſcent of the upper board, the lever fell, and the air was forced 
out. Thus the bellows performed their functions conſtantly with- 
out the leaſt hiſſing or other noiſe by which it could be judged in 
what manner the air was conveyed to the machine. The three tubes, 
by which the air entered, terminated in three ſmall reſervoirs in the 


trunk of the figure. There they united, and, aſcending towards the 


throat, formed the cavity of the mouth, which terminated in two 
ſmall lips adapted in ſome meaſure to perform their proper functions. 
Within this cavity alfo was a ſmall moveable tongue; which, by its 
play, at proper periods, admitted the air, or intercepted its paſſage 
to the flute. | | 

The fingers, lips, and tongue, received their proper directions by 
means of a ſteel cylinder turned by clock-work. It was divided in- 


to fifteen equal parts, which by means of pegs, preſſing upon the 


ends of fifteen different levers, cauſed the other extremities to aſ- 
cend. Seven of theſe levers directed the fingers, having wires and 
chains affixed to their aſcending extremities, which, being attached 
to the fingers, cauſed them to aſcend in proportion as the other ex- 
tremity was preſſed down by the motion of the cylinder, and vice _ 
Thus the aſcent or deſcent of one end of a lever produced a ſimilar 
aſcent or deſcent in the correſponding finger, by which one of the 
holes of the flute was occaſionally opened or ſtopped, as by a living 
performer. Three of the levers ſerved to regulate the ingreſs of the 
air, being contrived ſo as to open and ſhut, by means of valves, 
the three reſervoirs of air above-mentioned, ſo that more or leſs. 
ſtrength might be given, and a higher or lower note produced, as oc- 
caſion required. The lips were, by a ſimilar mechaniſm, directed 
by four levers, one of which opened them, to give the air a free paſ- 
ſage; the other contracted them; the third drew them backward ; 
and the fourth puſhed them forward. The lips were projected upon 
that part of the flute which receives the air; and, by the different 
motions already mentioned, modified the tone in a proper manner. 
The remaining lever was employed in the direction of the tongue, 
which it eaſily moved ſo as to ſhut or open the mouth of the flute. 
Thus we ſee how all the motions neceflary for a German-flute- 
player could be performed by this machine; but a conſiderable diff - 
culty ſtill remains, namely, how to regulate theſe motions properly, 
and make each of them follow in juſt ſucceſſion. This, however, 
was effected by the following ſimple method. The extremity of the 
axis of the cylinder was terminated on the right ſide by an endleſs 
ſcrew, conſiſting of twelve threads, each placed at the diſtance of a 
s ſcrew was fixed a pou 
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of copper, and in it a ſteel pivot, which, falling in between the 
threads of the ſcrew, obliged the cylinder to follow the threads, and, 
inſtead of turning directly round, it was continually puſhed to one 
ſide. Hence, if a lever was moved, by a peg placed on the cylin- 
der, in any one revolution, it could not be moved by the fame peg 
in the ſucceeding revolution, becauſe the peg would be moved a line 
and a half beyond it by the lateral motion of the cylinder. Thus, 
by an artificial diſpoſition of thoſe pegs in different parts of the cylin- 
der, the ſtatue was made, by the ſucceſſive elevation of the proper 


levers, to exhibit all the different motions of a flute-player, to the 


admiration of every one who ſaw it. 

M. de Kempell, a gentleman of Preſburg in Hungary, excited by 
the above performances of M. de Vaucanſon, at firſt endeavoured 
to imitate them, and at laſt excelled them. This gentleman con- 
ſtructed an automaton capable of playing at cheſs !—Every one who 
is in the leaſt acquainted with this * muſt know, that it is ſo far 
from being mechanically performed, as to require a greater exertion 
of the judgment and rational faculties than is ſufficient to accompliſh 
many matters of greater importance. An attempt, therefore, to make 
a wooden cheſs-player, muſt appear as ridiculous as to make a wooden 
preacher or counſellor of ſtate. That this machine really was made, 
however, the public have had ocular demonſtration. The inventor 
came to England in 1783, where he continued above a year with this 
automaton. 

It is a figure as large as life, in a Turkiſh dreſs, fitting behind a 
table, with doors of three feet and a half in length, two in depth, 
and two and a half in height. The chair in which it fits is fixed to 
the table, which runs on four wheels, The automaton leans its right 
arm on the table, and in its left hand holds a pipe: with this hand 
it plays after the pipe is removed. A cheſs-board of eighteen inches 
js fixed before it. This table, or rather cupboard, contains wheels, 
levers, cylinders, and other pieces of mechaniſm; all which are 
publicly diſplayed, The veſtments of the automatoa are then lifted 
over its head, and the body is feen full of ſimilar wheels and levers. 
There is a little door in its thigh, which is likewiſe opened; and 
with this, and the table alſo open, and the automaton uncovered, 
the whole is wheeled about the room. The doors are then ihut, and 
the automaton 1s ready to play ; and it always takes the firſt move. 
At every motion the wheels are heard; the image moves its head, 
and looks over every part of the cheſs-board. When it checks the 
queen, it fhakes its head twice, and thrice in giving check to the 
king. It likewiſe ſhakes its head when a falſe move is made, re- 
places the piece, and makes its own move; by which means the ad- 
ver ſary loſes one. | 

M. de Kempell remarks as the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance at. 
tending his automaton, that it had been exhibited at Preſharg, Vi- 
enna, Paris, and London, to thouſands, many of whom were ma- 
thematicians and cheſs- players, and yet the ſecret by which he go- 
verned the motion of its arm was never diſcovered, He prided him- 
ſelf folely on the conſtruction of the mechanical powers, by which 
the arm could perform ten or twelve moves. It then required to be 
wound up like a watch, after which it was capable of continuing the 
ſame number of motions. | = 

The automaton could not play unleſs M. de Kempell or his ſub- 


9 2 ſtituta 
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ſtitute was near it, to direct its moves. A ſmall ſquare box, during 
the game, was frequently conſulted by the exhibiter ; and herein 
conſiſted the ſecret, which he ſaid he could in a moment communi. 
Cate. He who could beat M. de Kempell was, of courſe, certain of 
conquering the automaton. It was made in 1769. His own account 
of it was: © Ceſt une bagatelle qui n'eſt pas ſans merite du cots du 
mechaniſme, mais les effets n'en paroiſſent fi merveilleux que par la 
hardieſſe de Pid&e, & par l heureux choix des moyens employes pour 
en., | 

To the no ſmall diminution of the merit of this cheſs-player, how- 
ever, the following Letter of Thomas Collinſon, Eſq. nephew of the 
late Peter Collinſon, F. R. S. is publiſhed in Dr. Hutton's Mathe- 
matical Dictionary, Vol: ii. p. 730. © M. de Kempell's cheſs-player 
would have been the greateſt maſterpiece in mechanics, had its ſcien- 
tific movements depended merely on mechaniſm. Being lightly ac- 
quainted with M. de Kempell when he exhibited his cheſs-playin 
figure in London, I called on him about five years ſince at his houſe 
ar Vienna ; another gentleman and myfelf being then on a tour on 
the continent. The baron (for 1 think he is ſuch) ſhewed me ſome 
working models which he had lately made—among them, an im- 
provement on Arkwright's cotton- mill, and alſo one which he thought 
an improvement on Boulton and Watt's leaſt ſteam- engine. I aſked 
him after a piece of ſpeaking mechaniſm, which he had ſhewn me 
when in London. It ſpoke as before, and I gave the ſame word as 
I gave when I firſt ſaw it, Exploitation, which it diſtinctly pronounced 
with the French accent. But I particularly noticed, that not a word 
paſſed about the cheſs-player ; and of courſe 1 did not aſk to ſee it. 
In the progreſs of the tour I came to Dreſden, where becoming ac- 
quainted with Mr. Eden, our envoy there, by means of a letter given 
me by his brother Lord Auckland, who was ambaſſador when I was 
at Madrid, he obligingly accompanied me in ſeeing ſeveral things 
worthy of attention. And he introduced my companion and myſelf 
to a gentleman of rank and talents, named Joſeph Frederick Frey- 
here, who ſeems completely to have diſcovered the vitality and foul 
ot the cheſs-playing figure. This gentleman courteouſly preſented 
me with the treatiſe he had publiſhed, dated at Dreſden, September 
50, 1789, explaining 1ts principles, accompanied with curious plates 
neatly coloured. This treatiſe is in the German language. A well- 
taught boy, very thin and ſmall of his age (ſufficiently ſo that he 
could be concealed in a drawer almoſt immediately under the, chels- 
board), agitated the whole. Even after this abatement of its being 
ſtrictly an autumaton, much ingenuity however, remains to the con- 
triver. This diſcovery at Dreſden accounts for the ſilence about it 
at Vienna; for I underſtand, by Mr; Eden, that Mr. Freyhere had 
ſent a copy to Baron Kempell: though he ſeems unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that Mr. F. has completely analyſed the whole. 

« | know that long and unintereſting letters are formidable things 
to men who know the value of time and ſcience : -but, as this happens 
to be upon the ſubject, forgive me for adding one very adtnirable 
piece of mechaniſm, When at Geneva, I called upon Proz, ſon of 
the original Droz of la Chaux de Fonds. He ſhewed me an oval 
gold inuff-box, about four inches and a half long, by three inches 
broad, and about an inch and a half thick. It was double, having 
an horizontal partition; fo that it may be conGdered as m— 
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ſnuff—In the other, as ſoon as the lid was opened, there roſe up a 
very ſmall bird, of green enamelled gold, fitting on a gold ſtand, 
Immediately this minute curioſity wagged its tail, ſhook its wings, 


opened its bill of white enamelled gold, and poured forth, minute 


as it was (being only three quarters of an inch from the beak to the 
extremity of the tail), ſuch a clear melodious ſong, as would have 
filled a room of twenty or thirty feet ſquare with its harmony.—Droz 
agreed to meet me at Florence ; and we viſited the Abbe Fontana 
together. He afterwards joined me at Rome, and exhibited his bird 
to the pope and the cardinals in the Vatican palace, to the admira- 
tion, I may ſay to the aſtoniſhment, of all who ſaw and heard it.” 
Another extract from a ſecond letter upon the ſame fubje&, by 
Mr. Collinſon, is as follows: Permit me to ſpeak of another au- 
tomaton of Droz's, which ſeveral years ſince he exhibited in Eng- 
land ; and which, from my perſonal acquaintance,. I had a commo- 
dious opportunity of particularly examining. lt was a figure of a 
man, a drawing-maſter, I think the ſize of life. It held in its hand 
a metal ſtyle; a card of Dutch vellum being laid under it. A ſpring 
was touched, which releaſed the internal clock-work from its ſtop, 
when the figure immediately began to draw. Mr. Droz, happening 


once to be ſent for in a great hurry to wait upon ſome conſiderable- 


perſonage at the weſt end of the town, left me in poſſeſſion of the 
keys, which opened the receſſes of all his machinery. He opened 
the drawing-maſter himſelf; wound it up; explained its COT 
parts; and taught me how to make it obey my requirings, as it ha 
obeyed his own. Mr. Droz then went away. After the firſt card 
was finiſhed, the figure reſted. I put a ſecond; end ſo on, to five 
ſeparate cards, all different ſubzeEts : but five or ſix was the extent 
of its delineating powers. The firſt card contained, I may truly ſay, 
elegant portraits and likeneſſes of the king and queen, facing each 
other: and it was curious to obſerve with what preciſion the figure 
lifted up his pencil, in the tranſition of it from one point of the draft 
to another, without making the leaſt ſlur whatever: for inſtance, in 
palling from the forehead to the eye, noſe, and chin; or from the 
waving curls of the hair to the ear, &c. | 


ACCOUNT or ALBERT-AZO II. MARQUIS or ESTE. 


IKE one of his Tuſcan anceſtors, Azo II. was diſtinguiſhed a- 
mong the princes of Italy by the epithet of the“ Rich.” The 
particulars of his rent-roll cannot now be aſcertained : an occaſional, 
though authentic, deed of inveſtiture, enumerates eighty-three fiets 
or manors, which he held of the empire ia Lombardy and Tuſcany, 
from the marquiſate of Eſte to the county of Luni : but to theſe pol- 
ſeſſions muſt be added the lands which he enjoyed as the vallal of the 


church, the ancient patrimony of Otbert (the Terra Obertenga) in the 


counties of Arezzo, Piſa, and Lucca, and the marriage portion of 
his firſt wife, which, according to the various readings of the manu- 
icripts, may be computed either at twenty or at two hundred thou- 
iand Engliſh acres. If ſuch a maſs of landed property were now ac- 
enmulated on the head of an Italian nobleman, the anynal revenue 
might fatisfy the largeſt demands of private luxury or avarice, and 
che fortunate owner would be rich in the improvement of agricul- 

; . ture, 


placed on another, with a lid of courſe to each box. — One contained 
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ture, the manufactures of induſtry, the refinement of taſte, and the 
extent of commerce. But the barbariſm of the eleventh century di- 


miniſhed the income, and aggravated the expence, of the Marquis of 
Efte. Ina long ſeries of war and anarchy, man, and the works of 
man, had been ſwept away; and the introduction of each ferocious 
and idle ſtranger had been over-balanced by the loſs of five or (ix 
perhaps of the peaceful induſtrious natives. The miſchievous growth 
of vegetation, the frequent inundations of the rivers, were no longer 
checked by the vigilance of labour; the face of the country was 
again covered with forefts and moraſfes; of the vaſt domains whick 
acknowledged Azo for their lord, the far greater part was aban- 
doned to the wild beaſts of the field, and a much ſmaller portion was 
reduced to the ſtate of conſtant and productive huſbandry, An ade. 
quate rent may be obtained from the ſkill and ſubſtance of a free te. 
nant, who fertilizes a grateful foil, and enjoys the ſecurity and be. 
nefit of a long leaſe. But faint is the hope, and ſcanty is the produce, 
of thoſe harveſts, which are raiſed by the reluctant toil of peaſants 
and flaves, condemned to a bare ſubſiſtence, and careleſs of the in- 
tereſts of a rapacious maſter. If his granaries are full, his purſe is 
empty ; and the want of cities or commerce, the difficulty of finding 
or reaching a market, obliges him to conſume on the ſpot a part 
of his uſeleſs ſtock, which cannot be exchanged for merchandize or 
money. The member of a well-regulated ſociety is defended from 
Private wrongs by the laws, and from public injuries by the arms of 
the ſtate ; and the tax which he pays is a juſt equivalent for the pro- 
tection he receives. But the guard of his life, his honour, and his 
fortune, was abandoned to the (word of a feudal chief ; and, if his 
own temper had been inclined to moderation and patience, the pub. 
tic contempt would have rouſed him to deeds of violence and revenge. 
The entertainment of his vaſſals and ſoldiers, their pay and rewards, 
their arms and horles, ſurpaſſed the meaſure of the moſt oppreſſive 
tribute, and the deſtruction which he inflicted on his neighbours was 
often retaliated on his own lands. The coſtly elegance of palaces and 
gardens was ſuperſeded by the laborious and expenſive conſtruction 
of ſtrong caſtles on the ſummits of the moſt inacceſſible rocks; and 
fome of theſe, like the fortreſs of Canoffa in the Appenine, were 
built and provided to ſuſtain a three-years ſtege againſt a royal army. 
But his defence in this world was leſs burthenſome to a wealthy lord 
than his ſalvation in the next : the demands of his chapel, his prieſts, 
Dis alms, his offerings, his pilgrimages, were incelſantly renewed; 
the monaſtery choſen for his ſepulchre was endowed with his fairelt 
poſſe lions, and the naked heir might often complain, that his fa- 


_ ther's fins had been redeemed at too high a price. The Marquis 


Azo was not exempt from the contagion of the times: his devotion 
was amuſed and inffamed by the frequent miracles which were per- 
tor med in his preſence ; and the monks of Vangadizza, who yielded 
to his requeſt the arm of a dead ſaint, were ignorant of the value of 
dhat ineſtimable jewel. ter fatisfying the demands of war and 
kaperſtition, he might appropriate the reſt of his revenue to uſe and 
pleafure : but the Italians of the eleventh century were imperfectly 
Killed in the liberal and mechanical arts; the objects of foreign 
wxury were furniſhed at an exorbitant price by the merchants of Pi- 
fa and Vene; and the {uperfluons wealth, which could not pur- 
#haſe the real comforts of lite, was idly waſted on ſome rare _ 

Ons, 
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gons of vanity and pomp. Such were the nuptials of Boniface, 


duke or marquis of Tuſcany, whoſe family was long after united 


with that of Azo by the marriage of their children. Theſe nup- 
tials were celebrated on the banks of the Mincius, which the fancy 
of Virgil has decorated with a more beautiful picture, The princes 
and people of Italy were invited to the feaſt, which continued three 
months; the fertile meadows, which are interſected by the flow and 
winding courſe of the river, were covered with innumerable tents, 
and the bridegroom difplayed and diverſified the ſcenes of his proud 
and taſteleſs magnificence, All the utenſils of ſervice were of ſilver, 
and his horſes were ſhod with plates of the ſame metal, looſely nail- 


ed, and careleſsly dropped, to indicate his contempt of riches, An 


image of plenty and profuſion was expreſſed in the banquet : the 
moſt delicious wines were drawn in buckets from the well; and the 
ſpices of the eaſt were ground in water-mills like common flour. 
The dramatic and muſical arts were in the rudeſt ſtate; but the mar- 
quis had ſummoned the moſt popular ſingers, harpers, and buffoons, 
to exerciſe their talents on this ſplendid theatre. Their exhibitions 
were applauded, and they applauded the liberality of their patron. 
After this feſtival, we might remark a ſingular gift of the ſame Boni- 
face to the emperor Henry III. a chariot and oxen of ſolid ſilver, 
which were deſigned only as a vehicle for a hogſhead of vinegar. If 
ſuch an example ſhould ſeem above the imitation of Azo himſelf, 


the Marquis of Eſte was at leaſt ſuperior in wealth and dignity to the 


vallals of his compeer. One of theſe vaſſals, the Viſcount of Man- 
tua, preſented the German monarch with one hundred falcons and 
one hundred bay horſes, a grateful contribution to the pleaſures of 
a royal ſportſman. In that age, the proud diſtinction between the 
nobles and princes of Italy was guarded with jealous ceremony: the 
Viſcount of Mantua had never been ſeated at the table of his imme- 
diate lord: he yielded to the invitation of the emperor ; and a ſtag's 
ſkin, filled with pieces of gold, was graciouſly accepted by the Mar- 
quis of Tuſcany as the fine of his preſumption. 

The temporal felicity of Azo was crowned by the long poſſeſſion 
of honours and riches: he died in the year one thouſand and ninety- 
ſeven, aged upwards of an hundred years: and the term of his mor- 
tal exiſtence was almoſt commenſurate with the lapſe of the eleventh 
century. The Character as well as the ſituation of the Marquis of 
Eſte, rendered him an actor in the revolutions of that memorable 
period : but time has caſt a veil over the virtues and vices of the 
man, and I muſt be content to mark ſome of the zras, the mile- 
ſtones of his life, which meaſure 'the extent and intervals of the va- 
cant way,—Albert-Azo II. was no more than ſeventeen when he 
firſt drew the ſword of rebellion or patriotiſm, when he was involved 
with his grandfather, his father, and his three uncles, in.a common 
ern mom vigour of manhood, about his fiftieth year, the 


igurian marquis governed the cities of Milan and Genoa, as the mi- 


nilter of imperial authority. He was upwards of ſeventy when he 
palled the Alps to vindicate the inheritance of Maine for the children 
of his ſecond marriage. He became the friend and ſervant of Gre- 
gory VII. and, in one of his epiſtles, that ambitious pontiff recom- 
mends the Marquis Azo as the molt faithful and beſt beloved of the 


Italian princes; as the proper channel through which a king of Hun- 


might convey his petitions to the apoſtolic throne. In the OE 
| | conte 
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conteſt between the crown and the mitre, the Marquis Azo and the 
Counteſs Matilda led the powers of Italy; and, when the ſtandard of 
St. Peter was diſplayed, neither the age of the one, nor the ſex of 
the other, could detain them from the field. With theſe two affec. 
tionate clients, the pope maintained his ſtation in the fortreſs of Ca. 
noſſa, while the emperor, barefoot on the frozen ground, faſted and 
Prayed three days at the foot of the rock: they were witneſſes to the 
abject ceremony of the penance and pardon of Henry IV. and in the 
triumph of the church a patriot might foreſee the deliverance of 
Italy from the German yoke, At the time of this event, the Mar. 
quis of Eſte was above fourſcore ; but in the twenty following years 
he was ſtill alive, and active amidſt the revolutions of pecce and war. 
The laſt act which he ſubſcribed is dated above a century after his 
birth; and in that act the venerable chief poſſeſſes the command of 
his faculties, his family, and his fortune. In this rare prerogative of 
Jongevity, Albert-Azo II. ſtands alone; nor can I recollect in the 
authentic annals of mortality a ſingle example of a king or prince, of 
a ſtateſman or general, of a philoſopher or poet, whoſe life has been 
extended beyond the period of an hundred years. Nor ſhould this 
obſervation, which is. juſtified by univerſal experience, be thought 
either ſtrange or ſurpriſing. , It has been found, that of twenty-four 
thouſand new-born infants, ſeven only will ſurvive to attain that dif- 
tant term; and much ſmaller is the proportion of thoſe who will be 
raiſed by fortune or genius, to govern, or afflict, or enlighten, their 
age or country. 'The chance, that'the ſame individual ſhould draw 
the two great prizes in the lottery of life, will not eaſily be defined 
by. the powers of calculation. Three approximations, which will 
not haſtily be matched, have diſtinguiſhed the preſent century, Au- 
rengzebe, Cardinal Fleury, and Fontenelle. Had a fortnight more 
been given to the philoſopher, he might have celebrated his ſecular 
feſtival, but the lives and labours of the Mogul king and the French 
miniſter were terminated before they had accompliſhed their nine- 
tieth year. A ſtrong conſtitution may be the gift of nature; but the 
tew who ſurvive their contemporaries muſt have been ſuperior to the 
paſſions and appetites which urge the ſpeedy decay and diſſolution 
of the mind and body. The Marquis of Eſte may be preſumed, 


from his riches and longevity, to have underſtood the economy of 
health and fortune. | 


On DWARFS. and G 


HE ancients ſuppoſed that a race of men of diminutive ftature 
compoſed a peculiar nation. Homer gives an account of a pigmy 
nation contending with the cranes ; and however the poet might be 
ſuppoſed to exaggerate, Athenæus has gravely attempted to confirm 
this. If we attend to theſe, we mult believe that in the internal parts 


_of Africa there are whole nations of pigmy beings, not more than a 


foot in ſtature, who continually wage an unequal war with the birds 
and bealts that inhabit the plains in which they reſide. Some of the 
ancients, however, and Strabo in particular, have ſuppoſed all theſe 
accounts to be fabulous; and have been more inclined to think this 
ſuppoſed nation of pigmies nothing more than a ſpecies of apes, well 


- known to be numerous in that part of the world. With this opinion 


the moderns have all concurred ; and that diminutive race, . 
| Wa 
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was deſcribed as human, has been long degraded. into a claſs of ani- 
mals that reſemble us but very imperfectly. | | 
The exiſtence, therefore, of a pigmy race of mankind, being found- 
ed in error or in fable, we can expect to find men of diminutive ſta- 
ture only by accident, among men of the ordinary ſize. Of theſe 
accidental dwarfs, every country, and almoſt every village, can pro- 
duce numerous inſtances. © There was a time When theſe unfavoiired _ 
children of nature were the peculiar favourites of the great; and no 


1 or nobleman thought himſelf completely attended unleſs he 
1 


ad a dwarf among the number of his domeſtics. Theſe poor little 
men were kept to be laughed at, or to raiſe the barbarous pleaſure of 
their maſters, by their contraſted inferiority. Even in England, as 
late as the times of King James I. the court was at one time furniſh- 
ed with a dwarf, a giant, and a jeſter: theſe the king often took a 
pleaſure in oppoſing to each other, and often fomented quarrels among 
them, in order to be a concealed ſpectator of their animoſity. It was 
a particular entertainment of the courtiers at that time to ſee little 
Jeffery, for ſo the dwarf was called, ride round the lifts, expecting 
his antagoniſt, and diſcovering in his actions all the marks of con- 
temptible reſolution, | | To 
ln the reign of Charles I. a dwarf named Richard Gibſon, who 
was a page of the back-ſtairs, and a favourite at court, was married 
to Mils Anne Shepherd, a lady of equal height; the king honoured 
this ſingular wedding with his preſence, and gave away the brides 
Vn this occaſion Waller compoſed the following lines: 


Deſign or chance make others wive, 

But nature did this match contrive : 

Eve might as well have Adam fled, 

As ſhe deny'd her little bed | 

To him, for whom heav'n ſeem'd to frame 
And meaſure out this only dame. 


Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care! 

Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly 
Of ſad diſtruſt and jealouſy; 

Secured in as high extreme, 

As if the world held none but them. 


To him the faireſt nymphs do ſhow 
Like moving mountains topp'd with ſnow ; 

And ev'ry man a Polypheme 

Does to his Galatea ſeem: 

None may preſume her faith to prove \ 
He proffers death that proffers love. 

Ah, Chloris! that kind nature thus 

From all the world had ſever'd us; 

Creating for ourſelves us two, 

As love has me for only you! 


Fach of them meaſured three feet ten inches. This little pair 
vere painted at whole length by Sir Peter Lely. They had nine 
children, five of which attained to maturity, and were well propor- 
toned to the uſual ſtandard of mankind. Mr. Gibſon's genius led 


on to painting, in the rudiments of which art he was inſtructed by 
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De Clein, maſter of the tapeſtry works at Mortlake, and diſtinguiſhed 
by his drawings for ſeveral of the cuts to Ogilby's Virgil, and San- 
dy's Tranſlation of Ovid. f 5 | 
Gibſon's paintings in water-colours were well , eſteemed, but the 
copies which he made of Lely's portraits gained him the greateſt re. 
putation. He had the honour to be employed in teaching Queen 
Anne the art of drawing, and was ſent for into Holland to inſtruct 
-her ſiſter, the Princeſs of Orange. To recompence the ſhortneſs of 
their ſtature, nature gave them an equivalent length of days, for he 
died in the ſeventy- fifth year of his age, and his wife, having ſur- 
vived him almoſt twenty years, died in the year 1709, at the. great 
age of eighty-nine. | "a 
In the year 1710, Peter, czar of Ruſſia, celebrated a marriage of 
dwarfs, which was attended with great parade. Upon a certain day, 
which he had ordered to be proclaimed ſeveral. months before, he in- 
vited the whole body of his courtiers, and all the foreign ambaſſadors, 
to be preſent at the marriage of a pigmy man and woman. The pre- 
parations for this wedding were not only very grand, but executed in 
a ſtyle of barbarous ridicule. He ordered that all the dwarf men and 
women, within two hundred miles, ſhould repair to the capital; and 
alſo inſiſted that they ſhould be preſent at the ceremony. For this 
purpoſe, he ſupplied them with ng: grad vehicles; but ſo contrivedit, 
that one horſe was feen carrying a dozen of them into the city at 
once, while the mob followed ſhouting, and laughing, from behind. 

Some of them were at firſt unwilling ta obey an order, which they 
knew to be calculated to turn them into ridicule, and did not come; 
but he ſoon obliged them to obey; and, as a puniſhment, enjoined, 
that they ſhould wait upon the reſt at dinner. The whole company 
of dwarfs amounted to about ſeventy, beſide the bride and bride- 
groom, who were richly adorned, and in the extremity of the faſhion. 
For this little company in miniature every thing was ſuitably provi- 
ded; a low table, ſmall plates, little glaſſes, and, in ſhort, every thing 
was ſo fitted, as if all things had been dwindled to their own ſtand- 
ard. It was his great pleaſure to fee their gravity and their pride; 
the contention of the women for places, and the men for ſuperiority. 
'This point he attempted to adjuſt, by ordering, that the moſt diminu- 
tive ſhould take the lead; but this bred diſputes, for none would 
then conſent to (it foremoſt. All this, however, being at laſt ſettled, 
dancing followed the dinner, and the ball was opened with' a minuet 
by the bridegroom, whoſe height was exactly three feet two inches. 
In the end, matters were ſo contrived, that this little company, who 
met together in gloomy diſguſt, and with an unwillingneſs to be plea- 
ſed, being at laſt familiarized to laughter, entered into the diverſion, 
and became extremely ſprightly and entertaining. 

A dwarf of the name of Coan was exhibited in almoſt every part 
of England, for ſome years. He was likewiſe brought upon the ſtage 
of one of the London theatres, where he was contraſted with a giant, 
each of whom ſung for the entertainment of the audience. He died 
at Chelſea, March 28, 1764. ; | 

Concerning the reality of a race of giants the learned have been 
much divided. Ferdinand Magellan was the firſt who diſcovered ſuch 
a race of people, along the coaſt towards the extremity of South 
America, in 1520. Commodore Byron touched at Patagonia, the coun- 

try ſpoken of by Magellan, in the year 1764, when he law a = 
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ber of horſemen riding backward and forward. The natives ſoon 
collected near the ſhore, to the number of five hundred, many of 
whom were on foot, and made ſigns of invitation for thoſe on-board 
to land. Byron accordingly went aſhore in his twelve-oared boat, ha» 
ving „h him a party of men well armed. Theſe people are deſcri- 
bed as a gigantie race, whoſe height in general is not much leſs than 
ſeven feet. Their only clothing was the ſkins of beaſts thrown over 
their ſhoulders, with the hair inward: they paint themſelves ſo as to 
make a hideous appearance; but their diſpoſition is neither fierce = 
rapacious. Each one had a circle of white- round one eye, and 0 
black round the other; and their faces were ſtreaked with paint of 
different colours. Except the ſkins, moſt of them were naked; a few 
only having upon their legs a kind of boot, with a ſhort pointed ſtick . 
faſtened to each heel, which ſerved as a ſpur. The commodore pre- 
ſented them with ſome beads and ribbands, which they received with 
expreſſions of joy and acknowledgement. Theſe Indians had a great 
number of dogs. Their horſes were not large, but nimble and well 
broken. The Patagonians, however, were not wholly ſtrangers to Eu- 
ropean commodities ; for, on cloſe attention to them, one woman was 
obſerved to have bracelets, either of braſs or of very pale gold, upon 
her arms, and ſome beads of blue glaſs ſtrung upon two long queues 
of hair, which, being parted at top, hung down over each ſhoulder 
before her: ſhe was of a moſt enormous ſize, and her face was, if 
poſſible, more frightfully painted than the reſt. All the enquiries 
which could be made by ſigns were ineffectual to gain information 
whence thefe beads and bracelets were obtained, as theſe people were 
utterly incapable of comprehending the drift of the enquiry. The 
bridles which they uſed were made of leathern thongs; and a ſmall 
piece of wood ſerved for a bit. Their ſaddles abies the pads 
uled by the country-people in England. The women rode aſtride, 
and both men and women without ſtirrups. we 

There is nothing about which travellers are more divided than con- 
cerning the height of theſe Patagonians. M. de Bougainville, who 
viſited another part of this coaſt in the year 1767, aſſerts, that the Pa- 
tagonians are not gigantic; and that © what makes them appear ſo, is 
their prodigious broad ſhoulders, the ſize of their heads, and the 
thickneſs of all their limbs.” Some time before Mr. Byron made 
this voyage, it was the ſubject of warm conteſt among men of ſcience 
in this country, whether a race of men upon the coaſt of Patagonia 
above the common ſtature did really exiſt ; and the contradictory re- 
ports, made by ocular witneſſes, concerning this fact, tended greatly 
to perplex the queſtion, It appears that, during one hundred years, 
almoſt all navigators, of whatever country, agree in affirming the ex- 
iſtence of a race of giants upon theſe coaſts; but, during another cen- 
tury, a much greater number agree in denying the fact, treating their 
predecetfors as idle fabuliſts. Barbenais ſpeaks of a race of giants in 
South America; and the Unca Garcilaſſa de la Vega, in his Hiſtory 
of Peru, is decifively on the ſame ſide of the queſtion. Torquemado 
records the American traditions concerning a race of giants, and a 
deluge which happened in remote times in'theſe parts; Magellan, 
Loaifa, Sarmiento, and Nodal, among the Spaniards ; and Cavendiſh, 
Hawkins, and Knivet, among the Engliſh ; while Sebald, Oliver de 
Noort, le Maire, and Spilberg, among the Dutch ; together with 
yu French voyagers, all bear teſti mony to the fact, that the inhabi- 
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De Clein, maſter of the tapeſtry works at Mortlake, and diſtinguiſned 
by his drawings for ſeveral of the cuts to Ogilby's Virgil, and San- 
dy's Tranſlation of Ovid. 1 | | 
Gibſon's paintings in water-colours were well , eſteemed, but the 
copies which he made of Lely's portraits gained him the greateſt re. 
putation. He had the honour to be employed in teaching Queen 
Anne the art of drawing, and was ſent for into Holland to inſttuct 
-her ſiſter, the Princeſs of Orange. To recompence the ſhortneſs of 
their ſtature, nature gave them an equivalent length of days, for he 
died in the ſeventy-fifth year of his age, and his wife, having ſur- 
vived him almoſt twenty years, died in the year 1909, at the. great 
age of eighty-nine. | „ 
In the year 1710, Peter, czar of Ruſſia, celebrated a marriage of 
dwarfs, which was attended with great parade. Upon a certain day, 
which he had ordered to be proclaimed ſeveral. months before, he in- 
vited the whole body of his courtiers, and all the foreign ambaſſadors, 
to be preſent at the marriage ofg pigmy man and woman. The pre- 
parations for this wedding were not only very grand, but executed in 
a ſtyle of barbarous ridicule. He ordered that all the dwarf men and 
women, within two hundred miles, ſhould repair to the capital; and 
alſo inſiſted that they ſhould be preſent at the ceremony. For this 
purpoſe, he ſupplied them with proper vehicles; but ſo contrived it, 
that one horſe was ſeen carrying a dozen of them into the city at 
once, while the mob tollowed ſhouting, and laughing, from behind. 

Some of them were at firſt unwilling to obey an order, which they 
knew to be calculated to turn them into ridicule, and did not come; 
but he ſoon obliged them to obey; and, as a puniſhment, enjoined, 
that they ſhould wait upon the reſt at dinner. The whole company 
of dwarfs amounted to about ſeventy, beſide the bride and bride- 
groom, who were richly adorned, and in the extremity of the faſhion. 

For this little company in miniature every thing was ſuitably provi- 
ded; a low table, ſmall plates, little glaſſes, and, in ſhort, every thing 
was ſo fitted, as if all things had been dwindled to their own ſtand- 
ard. It was his great pleaſure to ſee their gravity and their pride; 
the contention of the-women for places, and the men for ſuperiority. 
'This point he attempted to adjuſt, by ordering, that the moſt diminu- 
tive ſhould take the lead; but this bred diſputes, for none would 
then conſent to ſit foremoſt. All this, however, being at laſt ſettled, 
dancing followed the dinner, and the ball was opened with' a minuet 
by the bridegroom, whoſe height was exactly three feet two inches. 
In the end, matters were ſo contrived, that this little company, who 
met together in gloomy diſguſt, and with an unwillingneſs to be plea- 
ſed, being at laſt familiarized to laughter, entered into the diverſion, 
and became extremely ſprightly and entertaining. 

A dwart of the name of Coan was exhibited in almoſt every part 
of England, for ſome years. He was likewiſe brought upon the ſtage 
of one of the London theatres, where he was contraſted with a giant, 
each of whom ſung for the entertainment of the audience. He died 
at Chelſea, March 28, 1764. | | 

Concerning the reality of a race of giants the learned have been 
much divided, { Ferdinand Magellan was the firſt who diſcovered ſuch 
a race of people, atong the coaſt towards the extremity of South 
America, in 1520. Commodore Byron touched at Patagonia, the coun- 

try {poken of by Magellan, in the year 1764, when he ſaw a _ 
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ber of horſemen riding backward and forward. The natives ſoon 
collected near the ſhore, to the number of five hundred, many of 
whom were on foot, and made ſigns of invitation for thoſe on- board 
to land. Byron accordingly went aſhore in his twelve-oared boat, ha» 
ving h him a party of men well armed. Theſe people are deſcri- 
bed as a gigantic race, whoſe height in general is not much leſs than 
ſeven feet. Their only clothing was the ſkins of beaſts thrown over 
their ſhoulders, with the hair inward: they paint themſelves ſo as to 
make a hideous appearance; but their diſpoſition is neither fierce no 
rapacious. Each one had a circle of white- round one eye, and 0 
black round the other; and their faces were ſtreaked with paint of 
different colours. Except the ſkins, moſt of them were naked ; a few 
only having upon their legs a kind of boot, with a ſhort pointed ſtick 
taltened to each heel, which ſerved as a ſpur. The commodore pre- 
ſented them with ſome beads and ribbands, which they received with 
expreſſions of joy and acknowledgement. Theſe Indians had a great 
number of dogs. Their horſes were not large, but nimble and well 
broken. The Patagonians, however, were not wholly ſtrangers to Eu- 
ropean commodities ; for, on cloſe attention to them, one woman was 
obſerved to have bracelets, either of braſs or of very pale gold, upon 
her arms, and ſome beads of blue glaſs ſtrung upon two long queues 
of hair, which, being parted at top, hung down over each thoulder 
before her: ſhe was of a moſt enormous ſize, and her face was, if 
poſſible, more frightfully painted than the reſt. All the enquiries 
which could be made by ſigns were ineffectual to gain information 
whence thefe beads and bracelets were obtained, as theſe people were 
utterly incapable of comprehending: the drift of the enquiry. The 
bridles which they uſed were made of leathern thongs ; and a ſmall 
piece of wood ſerved for a bit. Their ſaddles er. the pads 
uſed by the country- people in England. The women rode aſtride, 
and both men and women without ſtirrups. . | 

There is nothing about which travellers are more divided than con- 
cerning the height of theſe Patagonians. M. de Bougainville, who 
viſited another part of this coaſt in the year 1767, aſſerts, that the Pa- 
tagonians are not gigantic; and that “what makes them appear fo, is 
their prodigious broad ſhoulders, the ſize of their heads, and the 
thickneſs of all their limbs.” Some time before Mr. Byron made 
this voyage, it was the ſubject of warm conteſt among men of ſcience 


in this country, whether a race of men upon the coaſt of Patagonia 


above the common ſtature did really exiſt ; and the contradictory re- 
ports, made by ocular witneſſes, concerning this fact, tended greatly 
to perplex the queſtion, It appears that, during one hundred years, 
almoſt all navigators, of whatever country, agree in affirming the ex- 
iſtence of a race of giants upon theſe coaſts; but, during another cen- 
tury, a much greater number agree in denying the fact, treating their 
predeceifors as idle fabuliſts. Barbenais feta of a race of giants in 
South America; and the Unca Garcilaſſa de la Vega, in his Hiſtory 
of Pern, is deciſively on the ſame ſide of the queſtion. Torquemado 
records the American traditions concerning a race of giants, and a 
deluge which happened in remote times in theſe parts; Magellan, 
Loaifa, Sarmiento, and Nodal, among the Spaniards ; and Cavendiſh, 
Hawkins, and Knivet, among the Engliſh ; while Sebald, Oliver de 
Noor t, le Maire, and Spilberg, among the Dutch; together with 
leur French voyagers, all bear teſti mony to the fact, that the inhabi- 
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ik A tants of Patagonia were of a gigantic height. On the contrary, Win. 
| ter, the Dutch admiral Hermite, Froger, in De Gennes Narratibe, 
| and Sir John Narborough, deny it. To reconcile theſe different opi. 
| nions, we have only to ſuppoſe that thescountry is inhabited by dif. 
1 tinct races of men, one of which is a ſize beyond the ordinary pitch, 
15 the other not gigantic, though perhaps tall and remarkably large 
limbed, and that each poſſeſs parts of the country ſeparate and re. 
mote from each other. That — giants inhabit theſe regions can 
now no longer be doubted; ſince the concurrent teſtimony of late 
2 navigators, particularly Commodore Byron, Captains Wal. 
is and Carteret, gentlemen of unqueſtionable veracity, the two latter 
of whom are RAI living, eſtabliſh the fact, from their not only having 
feen and converſed with theſe people, but even meaſured them. Mr, 
Clark, who ſailed with Commodore Byron, and who in the laſt voyage 
ſucceeded, on the death of Captain Cook, to the command of t 
two ſhips, addreſſed a paper to the ſecretary of the Royal Society, 
which was read in 1766, and fully teſtified the gigantic height of the 
Patagonians. To thele teſtimonies, Mr. Pennant, actuated by that 
zeal for ſcience which diſtinguiſhes him on all occaſions, has been ena- 
bled to add another, which is that of Father Falkener, a jeſuit, but a 
native of England, who was alive a few years ſince, and whom Mr, 
Pennant viſited for the expreſs purpoſe of gaining certain information 
concerning the Patagonians, as he had been ſent on a miſſion into 
their country about the year 1742. The father (who was very com- 
municative, and about ieventy years of age when he imparted his in- 
formation to our inquirer) aſſerted, that the talleſt which he meaſu- 
red, in the ſame manner that Mr. Byron did, was ſeven feet eight 
inches high; the common height of the men was ſix feet, and there 
were numbers who were ſhorter: the talleſt woman did not exceed 
ſix feet. The particulars of this converſation Mr. Pennant commu, 
nicated in a letter addreſſed to the Hon. Daines Barrington, which has 
ſince been printed at a private preſs, but only a few copies taken off 
to gratify the author's friends. 

Notwithſtanding the concurring teſtimony concerning the height of 
the Patagonians, M. de Buffon does not admit the exiſtence of a race 
of giants, which Lord Monboddo ſtrenuouſly contends for; in doing 
which, he relates that M. de Guyet, captain of a French ſhip trading 
to the South Sea, brought from the coaſt of Patagonia, a ſkeleton ot 
one of theſe giants, which meaſured between twelve and thirteen feet, 
purpoſing to bring it to Europe; but happening to be overtaken by 
a violent ſtorm, and having the Spaniſh archbiſhop of Lima on-board, 
the ecclefiaſtic declared that the ſtorm was cauſed by the bones of the 
Pagan then on-board, and infiſted on having the ikeleton'thrown into 
the ſea. His lordſhip adds, „Thie archhithop died ſoon after, and 
was thrown overboard in his turn. I could have wiſhed that he had 
been thrown overboard ſooner, and then the bones of the Patagonian 
would have arrived fafe in France, though I am perſuaded they 
would not have made Buffon alter his opinion, but he would have 
ſtill maintained that it was only an accidental varicty of the individual, 
not any difference of the race,” * 

At Trinity College, Dublin, in the anatomical room there, is the 
ſkeleton, between ſeven and eight feet high, of one Magrath, wha 
was born near Cloyne. This man was carried through various parts 
of Europe, and exhibited as the prodigious Iriſh giant; but 2 
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was his early imbecility, both of body and mind, that he died of old 
age in his twentieth year. The account of this prodigy 1s given by 
a very ſenſible writer, and is as follows :—In his infancy he became 
an orphan, and was provided for by the famous Berkley, then biſhop 
of Clovne. This ſubtile doctor, who denied the exiſtence of mat- 
ter, was us inquiſitive in his phyſical reſearches as he was whimſical 
in his metaphyſical ſpeculations : when I tell you he had well-nigh 
put an end to his own exiſtence by experimenting what are the ſenſa- 
tions of a perion dying on the gallows, you will be the more ready to 
forgive him for his treatment of this poor orphan. The biſhop had 
a ſtrange fancy to know whether it was not in the power of art to in- 

creaie the human ſtature, and this unhappy infant appeared to him a 

fit ſubject for trial. He made his eſſay according to his preconceived 
theory, whatever it might be, and the conſequence was, that he be- 
came ſeven feet high in his ſixteenth year, 

In te ſame letter follows an account of another ſkeleton which is 
preſerved in the college, of one Clark, a native of Cork, who was oy. 
cailed & the offified man.” Early in life his joints ſtiffened, his loco- 
nr ve powers were loſt, and his very jaws grew together; ſo that 
it became neceſſary for his ſuſtenance to pour liquid into his mouth 
by means of a hole perforated through his teeth. He lived in this 
ita'- ſeveral years, leaning againſt a wall, till at length the very or- 5 
gars of lite were converted into bone. See farther on the ſubject of 

31ants in vol. 1. p. 20-23 of this work. 


” On LITERARY FAME. 


HE fame acquired by literary talents is not only in itſelf of the 

mol! durable and extenſive nature, but the only means of pre- 
ſerving every other ſpecies of celebrity. The pyramids of Memphis, 4 
and 10 e ſtupendous edifices in India, indeed, exiſt, after a vaſt ſuc- 
cell ot years 3 and nothing, in all probability, but an internal con- | 
Viilion ot the globe, will overthrow ſuch immenſe piles: yet they 
nave not tranimitted to poſterity the names of thoſe monarchs, thro? 
vhole van.ty, ſuperſtition, or munificence, they were erected. The 
ner deſigns of ancient art are almoſt totally loſt: the exquilite per- 
formances ot the ſtatuary and the painter are mouldered into duſt; 
but Praxitcles and Zeuxis will always live to fame, though not by 
their own efforts; for the pencil of literature alone paints to diſtant 
es, and its Colours fade not amidſt the revolutions of time. 

Without the bard or the hiſtorian, the monarch builds, and the ar- 
tilt deſigns, in vain, Without their aſſiſtance the tribute of applauſe 
cannot be levied on poſterity. “ Dark (ſays Offian) are the deeds 
of other times, before the light of the ſong aroſe.” And Horace, to 
the ſame purport, remarks, that ** heroes exiſted before the Trojan 
var, but no divine bard recorded their fame, and their deeds are con. 
cealed in night.” | _— 

Notwithſtanding this obvious truth, the man of letters is commonly 
regarded with indifference, poſlibly with contempt, by his cotempora. 
ries, ho act in the more elevated departments of life. Such, we 
may ſuppoſe, has ever been the caſe; for the ſubſtance of human na- 
tie, luwever the outward form may vary, is ſtill the ſame. The 
lrteſmen and generals of our age, like moſt of their predeceſſors, (for 
luc exceptions have occurred, little reflect, that whatever 3 
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they are to ſuſtain with poſterity, will not depend on the adulation yf 
their creatures or the huzzas of the people, not even on the applauſes 
of ſenates or munificence of kings; but will, in all probability, he 
finally eſtabliſhed on the credit of ſome literary man, a ſilent but not 
inattentive ſpectator, living unknown, and dying unregarded. Whim, 
caprice, or faſhion, generally govern the world's opinion concerning 
living authors. The favourites of the day have ſeldom ſtood the teſt 
of time. The immortal « Paradiſe Loſt” was contemptuouſly faid 
by an author of conſiderable eminence, “ to have been written b 
one Milton, a blind man:“ and almoſt a century elapſed before his 


merit was properly known. He has been truly compared to a ſſor 


ſubterraneous ſtream—it purſues its ſilent courſe in darkneſs, but at 


length burſts into day, and is adorned with the radiance of heaven. 


Shakeſpeare, for a longer period, obtained but a very moderate de. 
gree of eſtimation. For a ſhort time, indeed, he enjoyed the gale of 
popular applauſe, and flouriſhed, in the words of a kindred genius, 
« like an oak, that pours awhile its green branches to the ſun, but is 
ſoon enfolded in the ſkirts of a ſtorm, and clothed on high in miſt,” 
Their fame is now eftabliſhed, and cannot, unleſs the world relapſes 
into barbariſm, ſuffer a ſecond eclipſe. In the days, however, of 


„the hero William, and the martyr Charles,” when Blackmore was 


knighted, and Quarles penſioned, on account of their poetical pre- 
eminence, the plays of Shakeſpeare were ſeldom acted, and Milton 
was ſcarcely known. So flowly does genius emerge beneath the pref. 
fure of caprice or ignorance ! 

A voluminous writer, called Cartwright, who is ſtyled by Wood 
« the moſt ſeraphical preacher of his age—another Tully—and ano- 


ther Virgil,” in a poem addreſſed to Fletcher, thus familiarly treats 
his great predeceſſor:— 


Shakeſpeare to thee was dull, whoſe beſt jeſt lies 

I' th' ladies' queſtions, and the fool's replies. 

Old- faſhion'd wit, which walk'd from town to town 

In trunk-hoſe, which our fathers called the clown: 

Whoſe wit our nice times would obſceneneſs call, 

And which made bawdry pals for comical. 
Nature was all his art—thy vein was free 

As his, but without his ſcurrility. 


Theſe encomiums on the ſuperior chaſtity and urbanity of Fletcher's 


muſe, appear ſomewhat ſingular to us. Poſterity differ in opinion 
from Mr. Cartwright ; who, notwithſtanding his numerous publica- 
tions, and celebrity in his own days, may probably be only known to 
futurity by the ill-grounded cenſure he has paſſed on Shakeſpeare, as 
Zoilus lives to faine by having depreciated Homer, 

If we are to judge from the congratulatory verſes prefixed to Beau- 
mont's and Fletcher's plays, we muſt conclude that theſe dramatic 
bards were conſidered as ſucceſsful rivals to Shakeſpeare, previous to 
his death, which happened in his fifty-third year, A. D. 1616. la 
the year 1642, Shirley, in his prologue to the Siſters, laments the 
neglect ſhewn to his performances, and intimates that they were fre- 
quently acted to empty houſes. Dryden, in his Efſay on Dramatic 
Poetry, publiſhed in 1666, remarks, that Shakeſpeare's language 4s 
a little obſolete, and that two of Beaumont's and Fletcher's [5 
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were exhibited to one of his. Shadwell, in the prologue to a comedy 
that came out the following year, obſerves, | 


That which the world called wit in Shakeſpeare's age 
Is laugh'd at, as improper for the ſtage. 8 


In conſequence of which, himſelf and other wits of the time, gene- 
rouſly condeſcended to alter many of his plays, and accommodate them 
to an audience, grown, we may preſume, rather nice and faſtidious ; 
baving been for ſome time in the habit. of attending to the chaſte hu- 
mour and attic elegance of Mrs. Behn, and Tom Durtey! In 1707, 
Shakeſpeare was fo little known, that Tate publiſhed a tragedy, called 
« [njured Love, or the Cruel Huſband,” and mentioned in the title- 
page, that it was written by the author (meaning himſelf) of King 
Lear. He had, indeed, altered it from Shakeſpeare, and muſt have 
depended on eſcaping detection from the obſcurity of the original, or 
have ſuppoſed that it would hide its diminiſhed head, and fink inta 
oblivion, by means of his i Apa production : he mentions it in his 
preface as an * obſcure performance commended to his notice by a 
triend.” Steele, in the Tatler, which came out in 1709, gives two 
quotations, as he ſays, from Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, but the paſſages 
there quoted are only to be found in Davenant's alteration of that play. 
He mentions, likewiſe, ſome ſtriking incidents in "Taming the Shrew, 
as Circumſtances that occurred in a family with which he was parti- 
cularly intimate. In the firſt inſtance we are ſurpriſed that Steele 
ſhould have ſo impertect a knowledge of Shakeſpeare ; in the ſecond, 
that he ſhould truſt ſo much to the 1gnorance of his readers. 

From this period, however, and chiefly by means of the judicious 
and elegant aſſociate of Steele in the Spectator, Shakeſpeare as well 
as Milton, became more generally known to the world. Yet ſo late 
as the year 1750, Dr. Hill, 'a man not deſtitute of taſte, and during 
ſome part of his life a theatrical critic by profeſſion, introduces in 
The Actor, or a Treatiſe on the Art of Playing, fome lines, it you 
will believe him, from Romeo and Juhet; “ given as the author 
gives them; not as the butcherly hand of a blockhead prompter may 
have lopped them, or as the unequal genius of ſome bungling critic 
may have attempted to mend them.” In another place he again 
plumes himfelf on the peculiar accuracy of his quotation ; and yet 
no ſuch lines are to be found in Shakeſpeare; they are copied from 
Caius Marius, and Otway is their only juſt proprietor. He inſerted, _ 
indeed, entire ſcenes into that drama from Shakeſpeare's Romeo and 
uliet, for which he made a very flight acknowledgment. Other cri- 
tics have been equally unfortunate, and quoted as Otway's ſome beau- 
titul paſſages which he had ſtolen trom Shakeſpeare. 5 

In the Auguſtan age of Charles II. as it has ſometimes been ab- 
ſurdly ſtyled, Elkanah Settle, the city bard, divided theatric fame 
with Dryden and Sir William Temple, generally reckoned the oracle 
ot taſte in his time, mentions Sir Philip Sidney as “ the greateſt poet 
and the nobleſt genius of any that have left writings behind them, and 
publiſhed in ours or in any other modern language.” He does not 
condeſcend to name Milton in his Eflay on Poetry ; but evidently al- 
ludes to him and Cowley in the following paſlage:— The religion of 
the Gentiles had been woven into the contexture of all the ancient 
poetry, with a very agreeable mixture, which made the moderns af- 
tect to give that of Chriſtianity a place alſo in their poems: but the 
true 
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true religion was not found to become fiction ſo well as the falſe had 
done; and all their attempts of this kind ſeemed rather to debaſe re. 
ligion than to heighten poetry.” Who new can read the inſipid pro. 
ductions of Sidney? who is not charmed with the ſublime energy of 
Milton! But the ſplendour of Sidney's character threw a deluſive 
glare over his compoſitions; and the gloom of republicaniſm, annexed 
to the idea of Milton, caſt a veil over beauties that could not other. 
wiſe have eſcaped obſervation. 

High rank and temporal grandeur is, however, of no avail towards 
ſecuring literary immortality. The poems of a Nero, though lord of 
« the majeſtic world,” perithed with him. Thoſe of Homer, an in. 
digent itinerant bard, are tranfplanted into every poliſhed language, 
and will live as long as ideas are by language communicated. The 


copious works of the Britiſh Solomon, who, ** trowed himſelf to be 


the oldeſt and the wiſeſt king in Chriſtendom,” though bound in pur- 
ple morocco, ſtamped with letters of gold, and embellifhed with claſps 
of ſilver, lie worm-eaten and cobweb-mantled even in the tory's gar. 
ret; whilſt the profane vulgar deem them of little other uſe than to 
incloſe the trifling merchandize of the confectioner or haberdaſher, 
Sometimes perhaps, ignorantly flagitious, they kindle their tdbacco- 
charged pipes with thoſe very pages in which he fulminated againſt 
the uſe of it both as a king and a Chriſtian. 

Compare with them the works of the vagabond Shakeſpeare; I fear 
he ſcarcely deſerved a better appellation in his youthful days. They 
were produced under almoſt every diſadvantage. But how ſoon did 
the frigid beams of royal pedantry ſuffer an eclipſe ; whilſt the flame 
of genius that inſpired the other, not a ſpark of which, poſſibly, was 
noticed in his native Stratford, and which dimly ſhone, or irregularly 
blazed (as caprice or envy urged the gale), in his own days, kindled 
as it flew through the track of time, and now irradiates with perma- 
nent luſtre the poetic hemiſphere of Britain! How little did Sir 
Thomas Lucy ſuppoſe, when, in the pomp and plenitude of magiſte- 
rial power, he ſaw an idle youth ſtand trembling before him, or heard 
of his precipitate flight from the terrors of judicial authority, that he 
{hould be tranſmitted down to poſterity by the ſame diſorderly youth, 
under the humiliating appellation of Robert Shallow, Eſq. juſtice 
of peace and coram!“ 

It appears, therefore, that genius, whatever temporary depreſſions 
it may ſuffer, is ſuperior to all human power. Kings may dignify, 
diſhonour, or reward, merit ; heroes and ſtateſmen may hve awhile 
in the mouths of men; while the vulgar, like the foliage of the grove, 
drop unnoted. Literary genius alone can confer the unfading wreath 
of fame on itſelf and others; can beſtow it alike on the prince or 
peaſant ; crown with deathleſs glory, or brand with eternal infamy. 
Therſites, in the page of Homer, will live as long as the * king of 
men ;” and Hoſteſs Quickly will be remembered till the victor of 
Agincourt is forgotten. : 

Theſe ideas were more particularly ſuggeſted by peruſing the hiſto- 
rical dramas of Shakeſpeare. The wonder-working power of the 
poer's pen is there moſt eminently difplayed. Airy nothings are em- 
bodied ; our anceſtors ſtart from their tombs, and participate a ſecond 
exiſtence. His characters, whether thoſe of kings and nobles, of 
clowns, conſtables, or pick-pockets, Cade's licentious mob, or Heary's 
turbulent barons, are ſuch genuine copies from life, that we muſt 
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Or NATURE and ART. „ 
ſuppoſe the originals acted and ſpoke in the manner he repreſents 
them. Like Homer, and in that reſpect he is ſingular among our 
Engliſh bards, he has acquired both the credit of an hiſtorian and 
the celebrity of a poet; the illuſion, at leaſt, is ſo powerful, that, 
whilſt we peruſe his account of perſons or events, we cannot eaſily 
diſbelieve it. No man of a liberal taſte, deſcended from, or related 
to, any of Shakeſpeare's favourite hiſtoric characters, can avoid feel- 
ing, from that very circumſtance, additional pleaſure in refleCting on 
them. The natural exiſtence of a Hotſpur continued only a few years: 
the tempeſt of war ſoon quenched that“ ſoul of fire ?? but the pen 
of Shakeſpeare, potent as the magician's wand, has conferred on 
him an ideal exiſtence, which will terminate only with the extinction 
of the Engliſh language, poſſibly of the univerſe itfelf. 


Ox Tys MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP or Tye SERPENT. 


Tz worſhip of the ſun and ſolar fire is ſo natural in an age of 
ignorance, that it may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have exiſted in va- 
rious and diſtant countries, which had no communication with each 
other. The majeſtic ſplendour of that luminary, and the benefits it 
imparted to mankind, could not but excite ſentiments of awe and ve- 
neration. We need not therefore have recourſe to a propagation 
of opinions from any one part of the world, either by colonization 
or conqueſt, to account for a ſpecies of adoration, which, while the 
Creator was unknown, every human boſom would be prone to pay 
to the moſt glorious and uſeful of created beings. We need not, as 
ſome have done, imagine there was ever any former connection be- 
tween Aſia and America, becauſe nearly ſimilar rites were appropri- 
ated to the ſun in Perſia and Peru. | 
But, though the ſolar worſhip might naturally ariſe in all parts of 
the world, what reaſon ſhall we give for the deification of the ſer- 
pent? for his being attached to that worſhip? and for his being in 
ſuch a variety of places conſidered either as a malign or benignant 
power? This ſeems to have been an arbitrary, not a natural, ſuper- 
{tition; to have primarily taken place in ſome particular region, and 
thence to have been circulated to nations widely diſtant. Without 
attempting to anſwer the preceding queſtions, we ſhall, merely as an 
entertaining ſubje&, give a ſhort ſketch of the ſerpent-worſhip, the 
origin of which is loſt in the remoteſt antiquity. 
The worſhip of the ſerpent, or of the ſun and ſerpent, is perhaps 
among the firlt, if not the firſt, recorded mode of idolatry. As joined 
with the ſun, or under his name of Cneph, in Egypt, he ſignified the 
good, as Typhon did the evil, principle. The Phcenicians gave him 
a name correſpondent with Agathodæmon. The Egyptians, accord- 
ing to Euſebins, repreſented the univerſe by a ſky-coloured and 
fiery circle, in the middle of which was the ſerpent with the head of 
a hawk, reaching from one fide to the other, as if connecting the 
whole. The figure ſo drawn being like the Greek G. Epeis the 
Egyptian, tranſlated into Greek by Arius, calls him, of every ſer- 
pent the moſt divine, who opening his eyes fills all things with light 
in his primogenial reſidence, and if he cloſes them total darkneſs 
enſues. This tract, as well as Euſebius's Ethothia, with the theo- 


logical work of Pherecydes on the ſerpent deity and his worſhippers, 
Vor. III. No, 42. whom 
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nal, unbegotten, indiviſible, indefinable, the giver of every good, 


of equity and juſtice, ſelf-taught, natural, perfect, intelligent, and 


cure the water of immortality, an idea titanically ſublime. 


with his mace. The victory of Horus over Typhon is well known. 


Criſhna, which he ſent out to ſubdue all nations to his laws. 
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whom he calls Ophion, and Ophionidz, are loſt, doubtleſs, with 
much curious information on the ſubjett. _ | 

The high idea entertained of the ſame deity by the Perſians, Euſe. 
bius ſhews by a quotation from Zoroaſter Magus on their religious 
rites: the ſame likewiſe, he ſays, is delivered by Oſtanes. “ The 


god has the head of a hawk, he is the firſt of beings, immortal, eter- 


immutable, of the holy moſt holy, of the wiſe moſt wiſe, the ſource 


the ſole inventor of the ſacred powers of nature.“ 

. Oppoſite to Cneph, was Typhon ; the former, as we have ſaid, be. 
ing the principle of good, the latter of evil, the deſtructive ſerpent, 
the author of darkneſs, of ſtorms, of tempeſts, and confuſion, as the 
former was of light, of beauty, and of order. 

As an emblem of the good principle, the ſerpent ſeems to have. 
been erected by Moſes in the wilderneſs; to have been placed round 
the antient figures of the Magi in the ſculptures of Perſia, and on. 
the heads of the prieſts in Egypt. As the good principle, he ſeems, 
in the” Indian mythology, to have ſupported the world on the back 
of the tortoiſe. To have ſurrounded the feven worlds, that they 
might not again be deſtroyed ; and to have attended, and held his 
head over, the infant god Criſhna, to protect him in the rainy ſea- 
ſon. In the ſame light he was made uſe of by the genii, being coiled 
round a huge mountain, with which they churned the ocean to pro- 


The oldeſt reference we have to the ſerpent as the, principle of 
evil is his tempting Adam and Eve in Paradiſe, for which his future. 
puniſhment was decreed. As the evil principle he was fought with 
and conquered by various gods. In the Indian mythology Viſtnoo 
flew the giant or dragon Hirnacks at the-botton of the ſea, and reſ- 
cued the world, which he had carried off to his dark receſs. Criſhna, 
after a deſperate engagement, conquered and remanded to his den 
the ſerpent Kellinaeg. In the northern mythology Thor pulled u 
the great ſerpent of Midgard from the deep, and bruiſed his head 


The Greeks were ſo fond of this tale, as not only to apply it to their 
Apollo, the vanquiſher of Python, but to their Jupiter, who flew. 
Typhœus with his thunder-bolts, an enormous giant, who had fifty 
ſerpent heads; to Hercules in various inſtances; to Cadmus, to Jaſon, 

and Belerophon, who flew the Chimzra, one of whoſe heads, as 
well as its tail, were thoſe of a ſerpent, the hero's name being as 
complex as the figure of the monſter; Bel-er-oph-on, Beli Ignis, Ser- 

pens Solis. He was aſſiſted by Pegaſus, whoſe name Heſiod derives 
from Ilaya, the ſprings, becauſe he came from the ſprings of Oce- 

anus, which in fact was the Nile. Perſeus, who was an Egyptian 
and eaſtern deity, cut off the head of Meduſa, which was covered , 
with ſnakes; he likewiſe was, in his ſubſequent adventures, aſſiſted 
by Pegaſus. Somewhat analagous to this, is the white horſe of a 


It is remarkable that a ſimilar cuſtom exiſts at the ſprings of the 
Nile to this day. For the Aby ſſinian chief, whoſe authority extended 
over that country, ſent his horſe properly capariſoned, as a protector 
before Mr. Bruce, to which all who met it paid homage, as the 
repreſentative of its owner. Mr. Bruce may be ſaid to have van” 
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quiſhed the ſerpent of the Nile by means of Pegafus, the horſe of 
Faſil. Beſides the white horſe of Criſhna, there is in the Indian my- 
thology another white horſe with wings, of [ew virtue and power, 
being indeed accounted a transformation of Viſtnoo. He reſides in 
heaven, but at the concluſion of things will ſtrike his fore-foot with 
ſuch violence on the earth, that the ſerpent will quit his place, and 
the tortoiſe, unable to ſupport the world, will caſt it into the fea. 
If any prince preſumed to ſtop the white horſe of Criſhna, and did 
not ſubmit to his maſter, he attacked him with an army, and exter- 
minated both him and his ſubjects. In the Revelations, Death rides 
on a pale or white horſe, and Hell follows after. In the more early 
mythology of Greece, not the eagle, but Pegaſus, was the thunder- 
bearer of Jupiter. : | | 
From Egypt, the ſerpent-worſhip was carried into Greece, and 
in their -religious ceremonies real ſerpents were made uſe of by the 
prieſts in the ſame manner. The Chaldzans ſeem to have been wor- 
ſhippers of the ſun and ſerpent, from the time of Nimrod, or Naim- 
rod, the beauty of the ſerpent, the lovely ſerpent, or, as expreſſed 
by the Greeks Nebrod, viz. On-ab-rod, Sol Pater Serpens, down to 
the time of Daniel, when Cyrus deſtroyed Bel, and flew the Dragon, 
Though both Cneph and Typhon were ſerpents, they were likewiſe 
conſidered as having human forms, and it is rather particular that to 
Cneph in Egypt was attributed the ſame complexion which the Indi- 
ans gave to Crifhna: the ſkin of Criſhna was of a dark azure colour. 
Con was the name of the Egyptian Hercules, or the ſun; Coneph, 
or Cneph, is therefore the ſolar ſerpent. From Cneph came cnephod, 
or ephod, the prophetic garment of the prieſts, uſed likewiſe by the 
Iſraelites ; in the breaſt-plate of which were thoſe precious ſtones, 
Urim, the fires, or reſemblances of fire ; and Thummim, or Aith- 
ommim, lights of the ſun. The original ephods among the Egyp- 
tians and Perſians were probably ſerpents, or girdles in the form ol 
ſerpents. Moles conſecrated the ephod, though it was criminally 
perverted, and applied to the old idolatry, by others. For inſtance, 
by Gideon, when „ he ſet up an ephod in Ophrah, (the city of the 
ſerpent,) after which all Iſrael went a whoring, and which was a 
inare to him and his houſe.” ? | 
The rod of Moſes was converted into a ſerpent, when he was 
ſpoken to by the deity of fire from the burning bufh; and after- 
wards, in preſence of Pharaoh, „Aaron caſt forth his rod, and it 
was turned into a ſerpent. Then Pharaoh called for the wiſe men 
and ſorcerers, and thoſe charmers alſo of Egypt. did in like manner 
with their enchantments; for they caſt down every man his rod, and 
they were turned into ſerpents; hut Aaron's rod devoured their 
rods.” The high opinion entertained of the ſerpent as the principle o 
good by the Perſians, Egyptians, and Phœnicians, we have ſeen; 
and likewiſe, that there was a ſerpent of a different character, the 
principle of evil. From theſe two, ſerpents appear to have been 
n in different mythologies without number and without end. 
N. mythology ſerpents abound. The god Ixora, who, 
e Oltris, and the ancient Grecian Jupiter, had an eye in his fore- 
ar wore a robe ſurrounded by ſerpents, and held one in his hand. 
3 e of his, a figure reſembling Silenus, had ſerpents hang- 
unt own by their tails from his head, and a bracelet on his left arm, 
nm two others about his thighs, made of the ſame animals. Que- 
| | Qq 2 | navady, 
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- navady, the ſon of Ixora, had long hair, tied round with a ſerpent, 
In one of the ancient caverns on the coaſt of Coromandel, is a gigan- 
tic figure of Viſtnoo, reclining on a coiled ſerpent. Viſtnoo, indeed, 
18 ſaid to govern the world repoling on the ſerpent Annatan. This 
ſerpent has five heads, two of which ſerve the god for pillows, one 
for a bolſter, and two are under his hands. But to try the power of 
Viſtnoo, Annatan.once got a ſixth head, upon which Viſtnoo got a 
ſixth hand to lay on the head; and, when he generated a ſeventh, the 
god created another hand, and ſo on to a thouſand. This is anala- 
gous to Hercules and the Hydra. EF Fo 

Inderſiet, the ſon of Rawan, was taught by Bramha to make uſe 
of certain words, which, being uttered when he ſhot his arrow, con- 
verted it into a ſerpent, entangling his adverſary. Afterwards, in 
a fight, taking his ſtand behind a wheel of the chariot of the ſun, he 
ſhot one of his arrows, which, turning immediately to a ſerpent, ſent 
forth ſuch a vaſt number among the apes, compoling the army of 
Ram, that they fell in crowds before the giants of Rawan. Near the 
town of Buddal is ſtill remaining a very ancient decapidated 7 
on which, as appears by a ſanſcrit inſcription, was placed Tarkſhya, 
or Garoor, the foe of ſerpents, who having journeyed, like his fame, 
to the extremity of the world, and deſcended even to its foundation, 
was there exalted with a ſerpent in his mouth. 

Sir William Jones, from a Perſian tranſlation of the Bhagavat, (for 
he had not then procured the original,) ſays, the ſovereign of Patiala, 
or the infernal regions, is called the King of Serpents, 

In the Revelations, Michael fights with the devil, that old ſerpent, 
who likewiſe, as well as the hydra, had ſeven heads. The hydra 
was not overcome till Hercules applied fire, as each head was cut off, 
Michael, who overcame Satan, ſignifies the ſmiting of the deity of 
fire. To the ancient victory over the ſerpent of the Nile, the pro- 
Phets allude in theſe paſſages ;—* Awake! awake! put on ſtrength, 
O arm of the Lord. Awake, as in the ancient days, in the generations 
of old. Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab z and wounded the dra- 
gon?” Iſaiah li.—Thus ſaith the Lord God, I am againſt thee, Pha- 
raoh, king of Egypt, the great dragon which lieth in the. midit of 
his rivers. I will put hooks in thy jaws; I will bring thee up out of 
the midſt of thy rivers.” Ezekiel xxix.—In that day the Lord, with 
his ſore and great and ſtrong ſword, ſhall puniſh Leviathan, the 
piercing ſerpent, even Leviathan, that crooked ſerpent, and he 
ſhall ſlay the dragon that is in the ſea.” Iſaiah xxvii. . 

The Greek legends are replete with ſerpents. To the ſtories al- 
ready mentioned we might add that of Tireſias, of Orpheus, of El. 
culapius, and others; likewiſe of Bacchus, who paſſed through the 
channels of the rivers Orontes and Hydaſpes, after he had dried 
them up by touching them with his rod ; which, being caſt on the 
e began to creep as a ſerpent, and wind itſelf round an oak. 

In later times Olympias, the mother of Alexander, was ſaid to have 
been impregnated by Jupiter Ammon in the ſhape of a ſerpent; 


round her ſlender waiſt he curl'd, 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſovereign of the world. 


From the old legends of Cadmus, Hercules, &c. Iam . 
think aroſe the hyperbolical ſtory of the ſerpent which impeded br 
gulus, and was ſlain by a formal attack oieheaymy. Our St, you 
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and the Dragon was of Egyptian or eaſtern origin; and the Druidi- 
cal anguinum, or ſerpent's egg, the great ſerpent of the north, as 
well as that by the death of which Ragnar Lodbrach began his act 
of chivalry, I have little doubt, had the fame ſource. Even to this 
day an annual proceſſion takes place in Egypt, in which the PſyJli 
perform the ſame part which probably they did of old. After the dif- 
ferent bodies of artizans, the ſtandard of Mahomet, and the prieſts, - 
1 obſerved, ſays M. Savery, a band of madmen with their arms bare, 
and a wild look, holding in their hands enormous ſerpents, which 
were twiſted round their bodies, and endeavouring to make their 

' eſcape. Theſe Pſylli, griping them forcibly by the neck, avoided 
their bite, and, notwithſtanding their hiſſing, tore them with their 
teeth, and ate them up alive, the blood ſtreaming down from their 

olluted mouths. Others were ſtriving to tear from them their prey; 
it was a ſtruggle who ſhould devour a ſerpent. The populace fol- 
lowed them with amazement, and believed it to be a miracle. They 
paſs for perſons inſpired, and poſſeſſed by a ſpirit who deſtroys the 
effect of the bite of the ſerpent. | | 
We arc aſſured likewiſe by Mr. Bruce, that a ſet of men till exiſt 
in Egypt, who will ſuffer themſelves to be bitten without injury by 
the moſt venomous ſerpents in that country; the wound inflicted by 
whom would be to others certain and ſpeedy death. He mentions 
too, the veneration in which ſnakes are held at this time by the na- 
tives at the head of the Nile, where they conſult them as oracles on 
every emergency; and by their manner of eating determine whether 
good or evil events are likely to ſucceed, | 
With reſpec to the Pſylli, if they are ſo wondered at by the peo- 
ple accuſtomed to them, what might not have been their influence in 
a (trange country, under the direction of their prieſts, and among 
an ignorant race of men Ike the primitive Greeks! We know when 
St. Pau]! ſhook off the viper from his hand in the iſland Melita, and 
felt no harm, the barbarians exclaimed that he was a god, Not only 
this peculiar ſpecies of religious worſhip, but every other, with its 
mythology and ſacred language, ſeem to have been imported, at an 
early æra, into Greece, by the Egyptians. They probably received 
their religion and knowledge from Chaldza or Ethiopia. As I have 
derived Nimrod (perhaps ONT wow the worſhip of the ſer- 
pent, fo, according to Mr. Bryant's Radicals, Ethiopia may be de- 
duced from Aithopis, Ignis Serpentis; and Cheops, the name of 
the reputed founder of the firſt pyramid, might originally have been 
applied to the building itſelf, 83 Domus vel Templum Ser- 
pentis. But nothing is more deceptive than etymology, and without 
collateral evidence it is little to be truſted, 

While, however, the whole tenor of Grecian hiſtory and tradition 
ſhews the power, knowledge, conqueſts, and colonization, of the an- 
cient Egyptians, ſo is this in ſome meaſure ſupported by another 
molt authentic narration, I mean that of Moſes.—Greece, indeed, 
owed all its arts, as well as religious rites, to Egypt, and was not 
aſhamed to confeſs it. It has lately been faſhionable to detract from 
the merits of the latter country, which in ſome future eſſay we may at- 
tempt to eſtabliſh ; and point out the probable time when its great 
power exiſted, and its colonies diſſeminated, together with religion, 
agriculture, manufactures, policy, and refinement, 1 
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302 CURIOSITIES and RARITIES 
RELATION BETWEEN VEGETABLES AND ANIMALS, 
1 is no occaſion to reſort to foreign plants, for aſcertaining 
| the exiſtence of vegetable relations to animal. The bramble, 
which affords, in every field through which we paſs, a ſhelter to ſo 
many birds, has its prickles formed into hooks ; ſo that it not on 
' prevents the cattle from diſturbing the bird's retirement, but fre. 
- quently lays them under contribution for a flake of wool or hair, 
proper for finiſhing off their neſts, as a repriſal for hoſtility com- 
mitted, and an indemnification for damages ſuſtained. Pliny alleges, 
that this re riſe to the pretended animoſity between the linnet and 
the aſs. This quadruped, whoſe palate is proof againſt thorns, fre- 
quently browzes on the ſhrub in which the linnet builds her neſt. 
he is ſo terrified at his voice, that on hearing it, ſays he, ſhe kicks 
down her eggs; and her callow brood die with terror of it. But 
ſhe makes war upon him, in her turn, by fixing her attack on the 
ſcratches made in his hide by the prickles, and picking the fleſh, in 
thoſe tender parts, to the very bone. It muſt be a very amuſing 
ſpectacle to view the combat between the little and melodious ſong- 
ſter, and the dull, braying, but otherwiſe inoffenſive, animal. 

Did we know the animal relations of plants, we ſhould poſleſs 
ſources of intelligence reſpecting the inſtin&ts of the brute creation 
with which we are totally unacquainted. We ſhould know the origin 
of their friendſhips, and of their animoſities, atleaſt as to thoſe which 
are formed in ſociety ; for, with regard to ſuch as are innate, we do 
not believe that the cauſe of them was ever revealed to any man. 
Theſe are of a different order, and belong to another world. —How 
ſhou'd ſo many animals have entered into life, under the dominion 
of hatred, without having been offended ; furniſhed with {kill and 
induſtry, without having ferved an apprenticeſhip, and directed by 
an inſtinct more infallible then experience? How came the 
electrical power to be conferred on the torpedo, inviſibility on 
the cameleon, and the light of the ſtars themſelves on a fly? 
Who taught the aquatic bug to ſlide along the waters, and another 
ſpecies of the ſame denomination to ſwim upon the back; both the 
one and the other for catching their prey, which hovers along 
the ſurface ?—The water-ſpider is ſtill more ingenious. She in- 
Cloſes a bubble of air in a contexture of filaments, takes her ſtation 
in the middle, and plunges to the bottom of the brook, where the 
air-bubble appears like a globule of quickſilver. There ſhe expa- 
tiates under the ſhade of the nymphæa, exempted from the dread of 
every foe. If, in this ſpecies, two individuals, different in ſex, 
happen to meet, and to ſuit each other, the two globules, being in 2 
ſtate of approximation, become united into one, and the two inſets 
are in the ſame atmoſphere. The Romans, who conſtructed on the 
ſhores of Baiz ſaloons underneath the waves of the ſea, in order to 
enjoy the coolneſs, and the murmuring noiſe of the waters, during 
the heats of ſummers, were leſs dexterous, and leſs voluptuous. 1 
a man united in himſelf thoſe marvellous faculties which are the por- 
tion of infects, he would paſs for a god with his fellow- creatures. 
It is of importance for us to be acquainted with, at leaſt, ſuch 
inſects as deſtroy thoſe which are offenſive to man. We might turn 
their mutual hoſtility to good account, by converting it into the 
means of our own repoſe. The ſpider catches the flies in nets z the 
| | formicaleo 
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Formicaleo ſurpriſes the ants in a tunnel of ſand; the four-winged, 
- ichneumon ſeizes the butterflies on the wing, There is another 
ichneumon, ſo ſmall and ſo cunning, that it lays an egg in the anus 
of the vine-fretter. Man has it in his power to multiply at pleaſure 
the families of inſects which are uſeful to him; and may find means 
of diminiſhing ſuch as make depredations on his agricultural poſ- 
ſeſſions. The ſmall birds of our groves tender him, to the fame ef- 
fect, ſervices of ſtill greater extent, and accompanied with other 
circumſtances inexpreſſibly agreeable. They are all directed by 
inſtin& to live in his vicinity, and about the paſtures and habitations 
of his locks and herds. A ſingle ſpecies of them might frequently 
be ſufficient to protect the cattle from the inſets which infeſt them 
through the ſummer. _ | 12 

There is in the north a gad- fly, called kourbma by the Laplanders, 
and by the learned æſtrus rangiſerinus, which torments the domeſtic 
rein- deer to ſuch a degree, as to force them in agony to the moun- 
tains, and ſometimes actually plague them to death, by depoſiting. 
their eggs in the {kin of the animal. Many diſſertations have, as the 
cuſtom is, been compoſed on this ſubject, but no remedy for the 
evil has been propoſed. I am convinced there muſt be birds in Lap- 
land which would deliver the rein-deer from this formidable infect, 
did not the Laplanders terrify them away by the noiſe of their fowling- 
pieces. Theſe arms of civilized nations have overſpread with bar- . 
bariſm all our plains. The birds deſtined to embelliſh the habita- 
tion of man withdraw from it, or approach with timidity an, 
miſtruſt, The ſound of muſquetry ought to be prohibited, at leaſt 
around the haunts of the harmleſs cattle. When the birds are not 
ſcared away by the fowler, they follow their inſtincts. 

We have frequently ſeen in the Ifle of France a ſpecies of ſtarling, 
called martin, imported thither from India, perch familiarly on the 1 
back and horns of the oxen, to pick them clean. To this bird that 
iland (ſtands indebted, at the preſent day, for the deſtruction of the 
locuſts, which, in former times, committed ſuch ravages upon it. 
In thoſe of our European rural ſcenes which ſtill exhibit, on the part 
of man, ſome degree of hoſpitality toward the innocent warblers, 
he has the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſtork build her neſt on the ridge of 
his houſe ; the ſwallow flutter about in his apartments; and the wag- 
tail, along the bank of thievriver, friſk around his ſheep to protect 
them from the gnats. 

The foundation of all this variety of pleaſant and uſeful knowledge 
is laid in the ſtudy of plants. Each of them is the focus of the life 


of animals, the ſpecies of which there colle& in a point, as the rays _ 
of a circle at their centre. | 


* 


Du. BLACK's THEORY or HEAT, FIRE, AD FLUIDITY. 


18 nature of heat, fire, and fluidity, ſeems to have been invol- 
ved in obſcurity and contradicton, till the genius and induſtry 
of Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, developed a ſyſtem, which explains 
latisfactorily a variety of the moſt curious and difficult phenomena 
in nature. By a number of nice obſervations, he was enabled to 
determine that abſolute heat or fire was abſorbed by all bedies what- 
ever, and that it was abſorbed in greater quantities by fluid than by 
lolid ſubſtances ; heat therefore he conſidered as the cauſe of fluidity 


He 
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He found farther, that bodies in paſſing from a ſolid to a fluid ſtate 
abſorb a quantity of heat without increaſing their temperature or 
ſenſible heat, as manifeſted by the thermometer. Thus, if water 
with a quantity of ſolid ice is ſet over the fire, the temperature of 
the water will not be increaſed, but will continue at the heat of 
thirty-two degrees, the freezing point, till every particle of the ice 
is diffolved. The reaſon is, that, fire being abſolutely neceſſary to 
impart fluidity, to any body, in proportion as the ice becomes fluid 
the ſuperfluous fire is abſorbed. In the ſame manner, when the 
fAluid is converted into vapour, a quantity of abſolute heat or fire is 
abſorbed without any increaſe of temperature above the boiling or 
vaporific point, This diſcovery Dr. Black was led to by heating 
water in a cloſe furnace a conſiderable degree above the boiling point; 
when on opening the veſſel in which the water was confined, he found 
that a ſmall quantity of the fluid burſt out ſuddenly in the form of 
vapour, and the temperature both of the vapour and of the remain- 
ing water immediately ſunk to the boiling point. It was evident 
therefore that the ſuperfluous heat was abſorbed by the vapour, and, 
as the quantity of water which was loſt by the proceſs was not great, 
it followed that a conſiderable quantity of the matter of heat or fire 
1s neceſſary to keep water in a ſtate of vapour. - When any quantity 
of heat is expelled from a body, in ſuch a manner as to affect our 
touch, it is termed, according to Dr. Black's theory, ſenſible heat; 
and when it is abſorbed by any body, and exiſts in combination with 
that body, either in a fluid or vaporific ſtate, it is termed latent heat, 
It is alſo evident from what has been ſtated, that the opinion of theſe 
later philoſopers is, that heat or fire, which has alſo been called igne- 
ous fluid, matter of heat, and lately by the French chemiſts caloric, 1s 
a diſtinct ſubſtance or fluid, which has an attraction for all other ſub- 
ſtances ; that it pervades moſt bodies ; that it is the only permanent 
fluid in nature, and the cauſe of fluidity in all other bodies. That 
not only common fluids, ſuch as water, but all elaſtic fluids, ſuch as 
vapour and air, owe their exiſtence in that ſtate to the preſence of 
heat; and that it is ſubject to all the laws of attraction, and is more 
forcibly attracted by ſome badies than by others. 

The (ſchool of Dr. Black ſeems to have conſidered light and heat as 
eſſentially different ; and Dr. Scheele, a Swediſh philoſopher, has 
endeavoured to prove, that light is formed by an union of the matter 
of heat with phlogiſton or the inflammable principle: but this 
theory is now exploded, Upon the theory of Dr. Black, the late 
ingenious Dr. Crawford has founded a very curious ſyſtem concern- 
ing the generation of heat within animal bodies, which he conſiders 
as derived from the air we breathe. The air being condenſed on 
lungs, the heat which it contained in a latent ſtate is abſorbed and 
diſperſed over the animal body. | 
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IMITATION or Tut TYRRHENA REGIJM PROGENIES, 
Th &c. or HORACE. | | 

W HV, O my friend, now that all nature is decked in her love · 
lieſt charms—why ſit ye ſolitary at home, while the three fa-- 


bulous ſiſters are yet ſpinning our lives in vigorous threads 14: fe 
from toil, ceaſe at once to inveſtigate of what ſprings and whee as wn 
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bodies are compoſed, or what powerful force reconducts the deranged 
machine into its former courſe; for a while leave Father Hippocrates 
and his diſcordant ſons. | | | 

Benign joy now viſibly walks along the aromatic groves ; every 
child of nature difcards his little cares, and earth and water. and ſky 
invite the pureſt pleaſure. Thou ſitteſt perhaps ſighing behind thy 
curtain in profound meditation on our future deſtiny ; or, like a fool, 
art hunting after the fame of a philoſopher or poet. Remember, 
only that is our's which we enjoy; the reſt is irrevocably ſnatched 
away by the ſwift-footed meſſenger of time. | 

My friend! God wiſely covers with a tenfold night the deep re- 
ceſſes of futurity;z and laughs when we tremble more than we need. 
What is preſent ſtrive to take with thee ; the reſt is like our ſtream, 
here it gives moiſture to the blades of grafs, here the cattle feed, and 
it fills inſpired men with ſong, now it overwhelms the time-worn 
rocks, roots up trees, and bears flocks and houſes and fields along its 
ſwelling torrent. : a 

Blefſed is the man that is maſter of himſelf; and joyfully he lives, 
who every night can ſav, This day 1 have lived; to-morrow, ſhine 
again, thou ſun! or let the tempeſt hide thy glories from the earth 
the iron pen of time has written up to-day for me, indelible even 
to eternity. | | 

Fortune, the capricious goddeſs of fools, is now favourable to me, 
and now to others,—l can praiſe her while ſhe ſtays. But, if the 
buzzard flies away on rapid wings—then welcome holy poverty! 
velcome thou prolific parent of arts and virtues—wrapped, O Inno- 
cence, in thy velvet mantle, I calmly wait the unfolding ſky, and the 
craſhing earth. Shall , becauſe Caius robs me of my eſtate by law, 
or my relations craftily lurk behind me, and even juſtice opens her 
wide jaws, ſhall I break out into curſes like a woman, call down ven- 
geance from heaven, or ſeek to bribe it by my vows ?—Oh! then I 
ſoar aloft on eaſy pinions, cut through the yielding air, ſee deep be- 
low me the point of earth, deſcry infinite worlds, have hopes even 
from the grave, and exclaim, with the poet, Whatever is, is right. 


Or Tat FRAUDS PRACTISED 1in LONDON. 


7 E vaſt increaſe and extenſive circulation of counterfeit money» 
particularly of late years, is too obvious not to have attracted 
the notice of all ranks. It has become an enormous evil in the me- 
lancholy catalogue of crimes which the laws of the country are called 
upon to aſſiſt the police in ſuppreſſing. Its extent almoſt exceeds 
credibility ; and the dexterity and ingenuity of theſe counterfeiters 
have (after conſiderable practice) enabled them to finiſh the different 
kinds of -bale money in ſo maſterly a manner, that it has became ex- 
tremely difficult for the common obſerver to diſtinguiſh their ſpurious 
manufacture from the worn-out filver of the mint—So ſyſtematic, 
indeed, has this nefarious traffic become of late, that the great 
dealers, who, in moſt inſtances, are the employers of the coiners, 
execute orders far the town and country with the ſame regularity as 
manutacturers in fair branches of trade. 

Scarcely a waggon or coach departs from the metropolis, which 
does not carry boxes and parcels of baſe coin to the camps, ſea. 

Vo. III. No. 42. Rr ports, 
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| ports, and manufacturing towns; inſomuch, that the country _ 
q deluged with counterfeit money. | 

4 In London, regular markets, in various public and private houſes, 
are held by the principal dealers; where hawkers, pedlars, fraudu- 
lent horſe-dealers, unlicenſed lottery-office keepers, gamblers at 
fairs, itinerant Jews, Iriſh labourers, ſervants of' toll gatherers, and 
hackney-coach owners, fraudulent publicans, market-women, rab-. 
bet- ſellers, fiſh-cryers, barrow-women, and many who would not 
be ſuſpected, are regularly ſupplied with counterfeit copper and 
ſilver, with the advantage of nearly one hundred per cent. in their 
favour ; and thus it happens, that through theſe various channels 
immenſe quantities of baſe money get into circulation, while an 
evident diminution of the mint coinage is apparent to every com- 
mon obſerver. 

The miſchief is not confined to the counterfeiting of coin, ſimilar 
to that of the realm. The avarice and ingenuity of man is conſtantly 
finding out new ſources of fraud; inſomuch, that in London and in 
Birmingham, and its neighbourhood, louis-d'ors, half Johannas, 
French half-crowns and thillings, as well as ſeveral coins of Flanders 
and Germany, are counterfeited, apparently without ſuſpicion that, 
under the att of the 14th of Elizabeth, (cap. 3,) the offenders are 
guilty of miſpriſion of high treaſon. 

Nor does the evil end here :—not content with counterfeiting the 

foreign coins of Europe, the ingenious miſcreants extend their ma- 
nufacture to thoſe of India: and a coinage of the ſtar pagoda of 
Arcot has been eſtabliſhed in London for ſome years. Theſe coun- 
terteits being made wholly of blanched copper, tempered in ſuch a 
; manner as to exhibit, when ſtamped, the cracks in the edges, which 
b, are always to be found on the real pagoda, coſt the makers only 
three halfpence each, after being double gilt. When finiſhed, they 
are generally fold to Jews at five ſhillings a dozen; and though this 
medium introduced by a variety of channels into India, where they 
are probably mixed with real pagodas of the country, and paſs at 
their full denominated value of eight ſhillings ſterling. The ſequins 
of Turkey, another gold coin, worth about five or (ix ſhillings, have, 
in like manner, been recently counterteited in London :—thus the 
national character 1s wounded, and the diſgrace of the Britiſh name 
proclaimed in Aſia, and even in the moſt diſtant regions of India, 
Nor can it be ſufficiently lamented, that perſons who conſider them- 
. ſelves as ranking in ſuperior ſtations in life, with ſome pretenſions to 
iN honour and integrity, have ſuffered their avarice ſo far to get the 
better of their honeſty, as to be concerned in this iniquitous traffic. 

It has been recently diſcovered that there are at leaſt one hundred 
and twenty perſons in the metropolis and the country, employed prin- 
cipally in coining and ſelling baſe money; and this, independent of 
the numerous horde of utterers, who chiefly ſupport themſelves by 
paſſing it at its full value. | 

It will ſcarcely be credited, that of criminals of this latter claſs, 
who have either been detected, proſecuted, or convicted, within the 
laſt ſeven years, there ſtand upon the regiſter of the ſolicitor to the 
mint no leſs than fix hundred and eight names! and yet the miſchief 
increaſes rapidly. When the reader is informed that two perſons can 
finiſh from 2001. to 3ool. (nominal value,) in baſe ſilver in fix das; 
and that three people, within the ſame period, will ſtamp the -” 
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amount in copper; and takes into the calculation the number of 
known coiners; the aggregate amount in the courſe of a year will be 
found to be immenſe. | 7 

It is impoſlible to eſtimate the amount of this baſe money which 
entered into the circulation of the country during the laſt twenty 
years: but it muſt be immenſe, ſince one of the principal coiners in 
the flat way who has lately left off buſineſs, and made ſome important 
diſcoveries, acknowledged to a magiſtrate of the police, that he had 
coined to the extent of two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling in 
counterteit half-crowns, and other baſe ſilver money, in a period of 
ſeven years. This is the leſs ſurpriſing, as two perſons can ſtamp 
and finiſh to the amount of from 200l. to zool. a week. 

Trading in baſe money has now become as regular and ſyſtematic 
as any fair branch of trade. Certain it is that immenſe quantities 
are regularly ſent from London to the camps during the ſummer ſea- 
ſon : and to perſons at the ſea-ports and manufacturing towns, who 
again ſell in retail to the different tradeſmen and others who paſs 
them at their full import value. In this nefarious traffic a number 
of the lower order of the Jews in London aſſiſt the dealers, in an 
eminent degree, particularly in the circulation of bad halfpence. _ 

It has not been an unuſual thing for ſeveral of theſe dealers to hold 
a kind of market, every morning, where from forty to fifty Jew 
boys are regularly ſupplied with counterfeit halfpence ; which they 
diſpoſe of in the courſe of the day in different ſtreets and lanes of 
the metropolis, for bad ſhillings, at about threepence each. Care 
is always taken that the perſon who cries bad ſhillings ſhall have a 
companion near him who carries the halfpence and takes charge of 
the purchaſed ſhillings (which are not cut), ſo as to elude the de- 
tection of the officers of the police, in the event of being ſearched. 

The bad ſhillings thus purchaſed are received in payment, by the 
employers of the boys, forthe bad halfpence ſupplied them, at the 
rate of four ſhillings a dozen; and are generally reſold to ſmaſhers, 
at a profit of two ſhillings a dozen ; who ſpeedily re-colour them, 
and introduce them again into circulation, at their full nominal 
value. The boys will generally clear from five to ſeven ſhillings a 
day by this fraudulent buſineſs, which they almoſt uniformly ſpend, 
during the evening, in riot and debauchery ; returning pennyleſs in 
morning to their old trade. : 

Thus it is that the frauds upon the public multiply beyond all poſ- 
ſible conception, while the tradeſman, who unwarily at leaſt, if not 
improperly, ſells his counterfeit ſhillings to Jew boys at threepence 
each, little ſuſpects that it is for the purpoſe of being returned upon 
him again at the rate of twelvepence, or three hundred per cent. 
profit to the purchaſers and utterers. 

The principal depredators in the city of London appear to be, 
ſharpers who obtain licenſes to become pawn brokers, hawkers, and 
pedlars, or auctioneers; others, who raiſe money by pretending to 

e diſcounters of bills, and money-brokers ; cheats, who ſet up 
gaming-houſes ; and unlicenſed inſurers of lottery tickets; Jews, 
who pretend to buy old clothes and metals; people, who ſell pro- 
vilion and other articles by falſe weights and meaſures; ſwindlers, 
who conſpire to defraud tradeſmen of goods; cheats, who take 
genteel lodgings under falſe names; who perſonate tradeſmen's fer- 
vants, or gentlemen's footmen; who aſſociate to make a prey of the 
Rr3 ignorant; 
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gnorant ; who attend inns at the time that coaches and waggons are 

loading and unloading ; who go from door to door ſoliciting contri- 
butions to charitable eſtabliſhments ; duffers, Who pretend to ſell 
ſmuggled goods; female ſharpers; female bankers; and fortune. 
tellers. 

In conſequence of a very accurate enquiry which has been made, 
and of information derived from different ſources, it appears that 
fraudulent lottery inſurances have not diminiſhed. The offices are 
numerous all over the metropolis, and are ſuppoled to exceed four 
hundred of all deſcriptions ; to many of which there are perſons 
attached, called morocco men, who go about from houſe to houſe 
among their former cuſtomers, and attend in the back parlours of 
public houſes, where they are met by cuſtomers who make inſurances, 
It is calculated that at theſe offices (exclulive of what is done at the 
licenſed offices) premiums for inſurance are received to the amount 
of 800,000]. ſterling during the Iriſh lottery, and above one million 
during the Engliſh; upon which it is calculated that they make from 
fifteen to twentv-five per cent, profit.—This infamous confederacy 
was eſtimated, during the Engliſh lottery of the year 1796, to ſup- 
Port about 2000 agents and clerks, and nearly 7500 morocco men, 
including a conſiderable number of hired armed ruftans and bludgeon. 
men; theſe were paid by a general aſſociation of the principal pro- 
prietors of theſe fraudulent eſtabliſhments ; who regularly meet in 
committee, in a well-known public-houſe in Oxford market, twice 
or thrice a week, during the drawing of the lottery ; tor the pur- 
poſe of concerting meaſures to defeat the exertions of the magiſtrates, 
by alarming and terrifying, and even forcibly reſiſting, the officers 
of juſtice in all inſtances where they could not be bribed by pecuni- 
ary gratuities ;—to effect which laſt purpoſe, neither money nor pains 
were ſpared; and the wretched agents of theſe unprincipled miſ- 
creants were, in many cafes, prepared to commit murder, had at- 
tempts been made to execute the warrants of magiſtrates : as can be 
proved by inconteſtable evidence. It is to be feared that too much 
ſucceſs attended theſe corrupt and fraudulent proceedings, in viola- 
tion and defiance of the.laws of the kingdom. 

One of the ſharpers for defrauding tradeſmen commonly aſſumes 
the character of a merchant,—hires a genteel houſe, with a counting- 
houſe, and every appearance of butineſs.—One or two aſſociates 
take upon them the appearance of clerks, while others occaſionally 
wear a livery : and ſometimes a Carriage is ſet up, in which the 
ladies of the party viſit the ſhops, in the ſtile of perſons of faſhion, 
ordering goods to their apartments. Thus circumſtanced, goods are 
obtained on credit, which are immediately pawned or ſold, and the 
produce uſed as a means of deception to obtain more, and procure 
recommendations, by offering to pay ready money,—or to dil- 
count bills, 

When confidence is once eſtabliſhed in this way, notes and bills 
are fabricated by thele conſpirators, as it remitted from the country, 
or from foreign parts: and application is made to their newly-ac- 
quired friends, the tradeſmen, to aſſiſt in diſcounting them. —Some- 
times money and bills upon one another are lodged at the banker's 
for the purpoſe of extending their credit, by referring to ſome re- 
ſpectable name for their character. 


After 
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After circulating notes to a conſiderable amount, and completion 
their ſyſtem of frand by poſſeſſing as much of the property of 
others as is poſſible, without riſk ot detection, they move off; aſſume 
new characters; and, when the bills and notes are due, the parties 
are not to be fonnd. | 

Female ſharpers ſometimes go to St. James's, and from their ef- 
frontery, actually get into the circle; where their wits and hands 
are employed in obtaining diamonds, and whatever other articles of 
value, capable of being concealed, are found to be moſt acceſſible. 
The wife of a well-known ſharper, now upon the town, is ſaid to 
have appeared at court, dreffed in a ſtile of peculiar elegance: while 
the ſharper himſelf is ſuppoſed to have gone in the dreſs of a 
clergyman.—According to the information of a noted receiver, 
they pilfered to the value of 19ool. on the king's birth-day (1795,) 
without diſcovery or ſuſpicion. Houſes are kept where female 
cheats dreſs and undreſs for public places.—Thirty or forty of theſe 
ſharpers generally attend all maſquerades, in different characters, 
where they ſeldom fail to get clear off with a conſiderable booty. 

Female bankers accommodate barrow-women and others, who 
ſell fiſh, fruit, vegetables, &c. in the ſtreets, with five ſhillings a 
day; (the uſual diurnal ſtock in trade in ſuch caſes;) for the ule of 
which, for twelve hours, they obtain a premium of ſixpence, when 
the money is returned in the evening; receiving thereby at this rate, 
-bout ſeven pounds ten ſhillings a year for every five ſhillings they 
lend out! A police-magiſtrate, on diſcovering this extraordinary 
ipecies of fraud, attempted to explain to a barrow-woman on whom 
it was practiſed, that by ſaving up a ſingle five, ſhillings, and not 
laying any part of it out in gin, but keeping the whole, ſhe would 
ſave 51. los. a year, which ſeemed to aftoniſh her, and to ſtagger 
her belief,—It is to be feared, however, that it had no effect upon 
her future conduct, fince it is evident that this improvident and dif- 
ivlute clats of females have no other idea than that of making the day 
and the way alike long.—Their profits (which are often conſiderably 
augmented by dealing in baſe money, as well as fruit, vegetables, 
&c.) ſeldom laſt over the day, for they never fail to have a luxurious 
dinner and a hot ſupper, with abundance of gin and porter—look- 
ing in general no farther than to keep whole the original ſtock, with 
the ſixpence intereſt, which is paid over to the female banker in the 
evening: and a new loan obtained on the following morning of the 
lame five ſhillings again to go to market. | 
In contemplating this curious ſyſtem of banking, (trifling as it 
iecms to be, ) it is impoſſible not to be forcibly ſtruck with the im- 
meuſe profits that ariſe from it. It is only neceſſary for one of theſe 
ſemale ſharpers to poſſeſs a capital of ſeventy ſhillings, or three 
pounds ten fhillings, with fourteen ſteady and regular cuſtomers, in 
order to realize an annual income of one hundred guineas a year! 

The following particulars are related in a late publication con- 
cerning the receivers of ſtolen goods. he: 

1. that there exiſts in the metropolis, (and alſo in all the towns 
where his majeſty's dock yards are eltabliſhed,) a claſs of dealers, of 
late years become extremely numerous, who keep open ſhops for the 
purchaſe of rags, old iron, and other metals. - 

2. That thete dealers are univerſally, almoſt without a ſingle ex- 
crption, the receivers of ſtolen goods of every denomination ; from a 
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nail, a ſkewer, a key, or a glaſs bottle, up to the molt valuable ar. 
_ . portable houſehold goods, merchandiſe, plate, or jewels, 

c. &c. | | | 

3. That they are divided into two claſſes :—wholeſale and retail 
dealers.—That the retail dealers are generally (with ſome excep- 
tions,) the immediate purchaſers in the firſt inſtance, from the pil- 
ſerers or their agents; and as ſoon as they collect a ſufficient quan- 
tity of iron, copper, braſs, lead, tin, pewter, or other metals, 
worthy the notice of a large dealer, they diſpoſe of the ſame for 
ready-money, by which they are enabled to continue the trade. 

4. That the increaſe of theſe old iron, rag, and ſtore, ſhops, has 
been aſtoniſhing within the laſt twenty years: from about three or 
four hundred, they have multiplied within this ſhort period to up- 
wards of three thouſand, in the metropolis alone! 

5. That, although theſe ſhops (which are now to be ſeen in every 
bye-ſtreet and lane of the capital) exhibit only a beggarly appear- 
ance of old iron to public view, it frequently happens that they have 


large premiſes behind, where many rich articles of merchandize, 


but more particularly ſecond-hand metals, compoſed of various 
houſehold and ſhip's articles, moſt of which have been pilfered in a 
Jittle way, are to be found ; and which have been purchaſed by theſe 
dealers, often by falfe weights, and always under circumſtances 
where they make an immenſe profit. | ; 
6. That the opportunities which theſe old iron ſhops afford to 
menial ſervants in private families, to apprentices, journeymen, la- 
bourers in founderies, warehoules, and workſhops of manufacturers, 
artiſans, and tradeſmen of every deſcription, by receiving and pay- 
ing down money for every article that is brought them without aſking 
a ſingle queſtion, have been the means of debauching the morals of 
a vaſt body of the lower orders of the people, young and old; and 
of carrying the ſyſtem of pilfering in a ſmall way, to an extent 
which almoſt exceeds credibility, | 
The floating property, laden and unladen in the port of London 
in the courſe of a year, is eſtimated at upwards of ſeventy millions, 
The annual plunder committed upon this property, including mer- 
chandize, ſhip's ſtores, tackling, and proviſion, 1s ſaid to amount ta 
500,000l. One principal cauſe of this evil is the prevailing practice 
of diſcharging and delivering the cargoes of ſhips by a claſs of 
aquatic labourers, known by the name of lumpers and ſcuffle-hunters. 
The cargoes of the Weſt India ſhips are the principal objects of 
attention with the lumpers and their aſſociates, who are ſuppoſed to 
plunder from each ſhip not lefs than ten hundred weight of ſugar a 
day, during the period of the diſcharge ; and it is eſtimated, by an 
intelligent writer, that upon Welt India produce imported, (com- 
munibus annts,) the merchants, ſhip-owners, and planters, at preſent 
loſe 150,000). and the revenue 50,000]. by pillage and plunder alone. 
The preſent average importation of ſugar only, amounts to no leſs 
than one hundred thouſand hogſheads a year. a : 
Theſe aquatic labourers are for the moſt part in connection with 
the journeymen coopers and watermen, who are allo ſuppoſed to 
ſhare in the plunder. They generally go on-ſhore three times a- day, 
and, being in a body together, it is difficult, and ſometimes not very 
fate, for a trinity or police officer to attempt to ſearch or to ſecure 
even one of them, —By the contrivance of a thin ſack gr 
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firings from the ſhoulders, and placed under the waiſtcoat, a ſur- 
priſing quantity of ſugar is carried away; exhibiting to the ſuper- 
ficial obſerver only the appearance of, the natural protuberance of 
the belly.— Others, who are not provided with ſuch ſacks, fill their 
hats, pockets, and trowſers, with large quantities of raw ſugars; a 
fact which has been often aſcertained by officers of juſtice who have 
appr them (ſo loaded) under the authority of the Bum- 
boat act. 

The fraudulent part of theſe lumpers, having from long practice 
eſtabliſhed a prompt and ſyſtematic plan of ſale, proceed immediately 
with their plunder to thoſe who they know will purchaſe without 
atking queſtions ;—namely, petty grocers, publicans, and dealers 
in old iron, and what is called Aan ſtuffs and old ſtores; the latter clals 
being inhabitants of the ſtreets bordering on the river, where they 
are extremely numerous and increaſing every day; and are on the 
ſame footing with iron ſhops. | 

Beſides the depredations which theſe river plunderers make upon 
the property of their employers, in the manner already deſcribed, 
they practiſe another device, by connecting themſelves with men and 
boys, known by the name of mud-/arks, who prowl about, and watch 
under the diſcharging ſhips when the tide will permit, and to whom 
they throw ſmall parcels of ſugar, coffee, and other articles of 

plunder, which are conveyed to the receivers by theſe mud-larks, 
_ who generally have a certain ſhare of the booty. 

Betis thefe aflociates in villainy, ſcullers and other boats are, in 
like manner, conſtantly hovering about and under the diſcharging 
ſhips, upou pretence of carrying paſſengers and baggage; into which 
handkerchiets of ſugar and coffee, bladders of rum, kegs of tama- 
rinds, and even bags of cotton, ſacks of wheat or flour, and in 
ſhort every portable article that can be ſafely plundered, are paſſed 
through the ſcuttles and port-holes of the ſhips; and immediately 
concealed by the pretended watermen, who, it purſued by the 
trinity or other officers, generally fink the goods to avoid the penal- 
ties of the law ; but for the moſt part theſe. adepts find means to 
elude the vigilance of the officers, and to convey the plunder, under 
the regular ſyſtem they have eſtabliſhed, to their friends, the re- 
ccivers; who being under no legal reſtraint, immediately cover and 
protect their agents from all hazard of puniſhment. 

But there are other modes by which the property of the merchants 
is ſaid to be embezzled and plundered, even to a greater extent than 
by the lumpers, the mud-larks, or the pretended waterman. The 
depredations alluded to are made by what are denominated gentle- 
men-plunderers, or perſons who keep /umber-yards, {mall hemp and 
Store ſhops ; ſpirit dealers, and ſmall grocers ; theſe inlinuate themſelves 
into the good graces of perſons who are known to have ſome truſt 
on-board of ſhips which are under diſcharge, and keep boats and 
ſervants for the purpoſe of plundering, on a more enlarged ſcale, 
by which many of them make fortunes in a few years: theſe, being 
more latent, are not ſo generally known, although from the extent 
ot their dealings they are far more pernicious than the inferior claſs 
of thieves. The operations of theſe gentry are generally carried on 
during the night, or at thoſe intervals when the diſcharge of a ſhip * 
is ſuſpended for want of craft; rum and other liquors are drawn off 
with cranes made on purpoſe, and conveyed into bladders containing 
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from two to ſix gallons each. Theſe bladders are immediately put 
into the boats which are in attendance, together with quantities of 
fugar, coffee, and other portable articles, according to the nature of 
the cargo ; all which are conveyed to an appointed place, where 
perſons are ſtationed on-ſhore to give notice by a particular Ggnal or 
watch-word when the cargo may be ſafely landed. . 
The pillage of the naval, victualling, and ordnance, ſtores, in the 
dock-yards, and other public repolitories, may be eſtimated at 
300,000, a year. 


The vicinity of the metropolis ;—the aſſiſtance afforded by old 


iron and ſtore ſhops on the ſpot ;—by carts employed in this trade 


alone, conſtantly going and coming from and to the capital ;—by the 
advantage of an eaſy and ſafe conveyance of ponderous and heavy 
articles, in lighters and other craft paſling up and down the river ; 
and the extenſive chain of criminal connection, which a courſe of 
many years has formed, joined to the eaſe with which frauds are 

committed, have combined to render this nefarious traffic a very 

ferions evil. Among the multitude of perſons concerned in it, ſome- 
are ſaid to keep men conſtantly employed in untwiſting the cordage, 

for the purpoſe of removing the king's mark, or coloured tran, 

which 1s introduced into it as a check againſt fraud ; and others (as has 

been already noticed) are, in like manner, employed in knocking 

the broad arrow out of copper bolts, nails, bar-iron, and other ar- 

ticles, on which it is impreſſed, ſo as to elude detection. 

It would ſcarcely be credited, to what an enormous extent the ſale 
of cordage, fail-cloth,' and other naval articles thus plundered, is 
rarried, in ſupplying coaſting veſſels and ſmaller craft upon the river 
Thames, at a cheap rate. 

The criminal and unfortunate individuals, who compoſe the diſmal 
catalogue of highwaymen, foot-pads, burglars, pick-pockets, and 
common thieves, may be thus claſſed. 

Young men of ſome education, who, having acquired idle habits 
by abandoning buſineſs, or by being bred to no profeſſion, and having 
been ſeduced by this idleneſs to indulge in gambling and ſceues of 
debanchery and diſſipation, at length, impoveriſhed and unable to 
purchaſe their accuſtomed gratifications, have recourſe to the high- 
way to ſupply immediate wants. Tradeſmen and others, who, having 
ruined their fortunes and buſinefs by gaming and diſſipation, ſome- 
times as a deſperate remedy—go upon the road. But theſe two 
claſſes are extremely few in number, and bear no proportion to the 
lower and more depraved part of the fraternity of thieves, who 
purſue the trade ſyſtematically; who conduct their depredations 
under ſuch circumſtances of caution, as to render detection extremely 
difficult; and whoſe knowledge of all the weak parts of the criminal 
law is generally ſo complete, as to enable them to elude juſtice, and 
obtain acquittals, when detected and put upon their trial. —Namely, 
1. Servants, hoſtlers, ſtable and poſt-boys out of place, who, prefer- 
ring what they conlider as idleneſs, have ſtudied the profeſſion of 
thieving.—2. Perſons, who being impriſoned for debts, aſſaults, or 
petty offences, have learned habits of idleneſs and profligacy in 
ga0ls.—3. Idle and diſorderly mechanics and labourers, who, having 
on this account loſt the confidence of their maſters or employers, re- 
ſort to thieving, as a means of ſupport ; from all whom the notorious 
and hackneyed thieves generally ſelect the moſt truſty and daring 3 

act 
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act as their aſſociates.—4. Criminals tried and acquitted of offences 
charged againſt them, of which claſs there have been a vaſt number 
let looſe upon ſociety within the laſt ten years.—5. Convicts diſ- 
charged from priſons and the hulks, after ſuffering the ſentence of 
the law: too often inſtructed by one another in all the arts and de- 
vices which attach to the moſt extreme degree of human depravity, 
and in the perfect knowledge of the means of perpetrating crimes, 
and of eluding juſtice. rom Newgate alone, were diſcharged, 
between the years 1786 and 1795, 6206 priſoners. 

The depredations which are committed almoſt every evening in 
Cheapſide, and the adjacent ſtreets leading into it, afford ſtrong 
proof of the neceſſity of an improved ſyſtem with regard to watch- 
men and patroles. Allured to that particular part of the metropolis, 
from the extenſive and valuable property in piece-goods and other 
portable articles which are conſtantly removing to and fro from the 
different ſhops and warehouſes : a multitude of thieves and pick- 
pockets, exhibiting often in their dreſs and exterior the appearance 
of gentlemen and men of buſineſs, aſſemble every evening in gangs, 
watching at the corners of every ſtreet, ready to huſtle and rob, or to 
trip up the heels of the warehouſe porters and the ſervants of ſhop- 
keepers carrying goods ; or at the doors of warehouſes, at duſk and 
at the time they are locked, to be ready to ſeize looſe parcels when 
unperceived ; by all which means, aided by a number of other 
tricks and fraudulent pretences, they are but too ſucceſsful in ob- 
taining conſiderable booty. In ſhort, there is no device or artifice to 
which theſe vigilant plunderers do not reſort : of which an example 
appeared in a recent inſtance, where almoſt in the twinkling of an 
eye, while the ſervant of an eminent ſilk-dyer had croſſed a narrow 
{treet, his horſe and cart, containing raw ſilk to the value of twelve 
hundred pounds, were driven clear off. Many of theſe atrocious 
villains, are alſo conſtantly in waiting at the inns, diſguifed in dif- 
ferent ways, perſonating travellers, coach-office clerks, porters, and 
coachmen, for the purpoſe of plundering every thing that is portable: 
which, with the aſſiſtance of two or three aſſociates, if neceſſary, is 
carried to a coach called for the purpoſe, and immediately conveyed 
to the receiver. 

The moſt adroit thieves in this line are generally convicts from the 
hulks, or returned tranſports, who, under pretence of having ſome 
oſtenſible buſineſs, (while they carry on the trade of thieving,) ge- 
nerally open a chandler's ſhop, ſet up a green-ſtall, or get into a 
public-houſe :-—ſome of theſe old offenders are known alſo to keep 
livery-ſtables for thieves, and horſes for the uſe of highwaymen 
thereby forming a connected chain by which theſe criminal people 
extend and facilitate their trade; nouriſhing, accommodating, and 
{vpporting, one another. 
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IN A LETTER FROM A TRAVELLER, 


D G my ſtay in Eſthonia and St. Peterſburg, I had an oppor- 
L/ tunity of ſtudying the nature of theſe baths. In many reſpects 
they are ſingular in their kind, and totally different from what per- 
lons unacquainted with them in England, France, Germany, and 
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other European ſtates, would form an idea of. The uſe of them is 
not reſerved to particular perſons, but it is univerſally a national 
cuſtom.” The Eſthonian frequents the bath as a ſpecies of luxury, 
the Ruſſian as an indiſpenſible requiſite. On account of their various 
influence on life and health, they are highly important ; and there- 
fore the regulation of them is an affair of the police. The haſt 

traveller has often treated of them unjuſty and imperfectly. For 
theſe reaſons I will here briefly deſcribe the bathing-houſes accord. 
ing to their internal conſtruction, the utenſils belonging to them, 
and the manner in which they are made uſe of, and thence extract 
ſome probable conſequences in relation to the beauty of the other ſex, 

By the expreſſion, “to bathe,” in Eſthonia nothing elſe is meant 
than to go and ſweat in the national baths. Bathing in a river is 
what they would not underſtand; as they have no other term for this 
practice than “ ſwimming.” None but foreigners, unacquainted 
with their language, ever confound theſe words. 

Swimming is there but very little in uſe, and that moſtly among 
foreign fiſnermen and ſailors. Whereas the bath is frequented, if 
poſſible, once a week by every Eſthonian, with his wife and chil- 
dren; commonly on Saturday. It is not fo general among the noble 
families of the country, and rareſt of all among the German mer- 
chants and handicraftſmen in the cities of Revel, Wan Pernau, 
and Narva. | 

The bath is a room not lofty, furniſhed with a large oven, ſeveral 
rows of benches at different ſtages of elevation, and a large tub 
of water. | 

The oven is conſtructed of ſtone or brickwork, within which 
are croſs-bars of iron, whereon great flints, or, for want of theſe, 
large ſtones of any kind, are placed in ſuch manner that the flames 
may entwine between them. Inſtead of ſtones, which ſometimes 
emit an arſenical effluvia, they make uſe of ſolid iron-balls. The 
ovens of the common baths of the boors have no chimnies, ſo that 
the ſmoke remains-in the room. | 

The benches, or ſhelves, are in the form of a ſcaffold, the upper- 
moſt ſtage of which is not more than a yard and a half from the top 
of the place, ſo that one cannot ſtand, but muſt lie down upon it. 
This ſcaffold reaches from one wall to the other, and is divided into 
a greater or ſmaller number of compartments by partition boards. 
The depth inwards, towards the hinder wall of each ſtage, is about 
three feet, or enough for a perſon to lie and turn upon at eaſe. In 
theſe compartments or ſtalls, freſh ſtraw, or a mat, is laid, and co- 
vered with a ſheet for the convenience of the bather. 

The bathing-room, thus prepared, is ſtrongly heated. In winter, 
I know that it is begun to be heated eight or ten hours before it is 
wanted for uſe. The degree of cold in theſe parts of the world, and 


the thickneſs of the oven, make this neceſſary. One of our pottery 


ovens would not ſtand this degree of fire, but would burſt. When 
the oven is glowing hot, water is thrown on it, from time to time, 
that a vapour may be produced to fill the room. Where the oven has 
no chimney, the water is thrown on the flints. , This proceſs is re- 
peated for hours together. By the humid vapour thus railed, fo 
thick a clond of dew enſues, that the people within cannot ſee one 
another. The hot moiſture extends to every part of the room; and, 
af one is not quite naked in going in, the clothes are ina few —_ 
nu 
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nutes wet through and through, as if they had been ſoaked in hot 
water. The boarded cieling, the walls, and generally the windows, 
are conſtantly dripping with water. And yet the attendants do not 
ceaſe from caſting wood into the oven, and pouring water on the ſtones. 

The thick watery vapours drive out the fumes and the ſmoke; and 
till this is done one muſt not venture into the room; leſt, as the na- 
tives ſay, the agreeableneſs of the vapour-bath be infected with the 
poiſonous fumes. | | 5 

When you are entirely undreſſed in an antichamber, you go into 
this hell—and, for thoroughly enjoying it, you muſt mount up to 
the higheſt region of the benches ; where, like Satan on his throne, 
you find the quinteſſence of the ſweltering glow concentrated. Here 
you lie quietly as long as you pleaſe, five, ten, or more, minutes. 
All the pores of the body open, and water ſtreams from you on all 
ſides. Now comes the woman of the bath, or the man, with the 
bath-bruſh. 

The bath-buſh is uſually a bundle of birch twigs, with the leaves 
on.—For this purpoſe, in the ſpring ſeaſon, whole roods of young 
verdant birch twigs are cut and tied together at one end for bath- 
whiſks or bruſhes. Before uſing it in the bath, it is commonly dipt 
in water to render it the more ſoft and pliant. | | 

With this bunch of twigs the naked body is well flogged all over, 
ſo that the humidity runs in ſtreams from it, and the ſtrongly-agitated 
watery exhalation 1s collected about the bather. As certain inter- 
vals the ſkin is rubbed with a ſpunge, or with linen cloths, and all 
the parts and members of the body, particularly the moſt fleſhy, are 
preſſed and kneaded with the hands of the bath-wife. She then pro- 
ceeds to pull the joints of the arms and fingers, legs and toes, till 
they ſnap, and ſcrapes and ſoles of the feet with ſcraping irons, or 
her finger nails. For continually keeping up a freſh vapour, the 
throwing of water on the hot flints is not neglected. Theſe and the 
like manipulations are ſo long continued, till the man lies, as it 
were, without ſpirit, or rather in the moſt voluptuous langour. In 
this condition, in a gentle relaxation of all his powers, he is now 
left for ſome time to reek ; and then is brought down from the ſhelf, 
and put upright in the tub of water, where he is ſoftly waſhed with 
ſoap, and buckets of water are ſucceſſively poured on his head, 
which produces the fineſt ſenſations over all the body. That he may 
be thoroughly cleanſed, it is uſually to finiſh the proceſs by licking 
out the impurities of his eyes. This is an experiment for which 
ſome of the bath-wives are peculiarly famous. She makes her 
tongue quite pointed, then bores it under the eye-lid into the ſocket 
oi the eye, and turns it round and round about the eye-bal]. 

If I lad been witneſs only once to this mode of cleanſing the eyes, 
I ſhould have been tempted to doubt whether the tongue was actually 
turned about within the eye. Though I at various times made uſe 
of the bath according to the univerſal practice of the country, yet I 
never conld bring myſelf to ſubmit to this experiment. But an un- 
pleaſant accident obliged me once to undergo it; and therefore am 
n every ſenſe an ocular witneſs of the fact. 1 was travelling one 
very hot ſummer's day in an open carriage, and I got, I know not 
by what miſchance, ſome particles of duſt in my eye. Every means, 

uch as wetting the corner of my handkerchief, taking ſnuff to pro- 
ute lneezing, &c. were tried in vain. The eye grew red, and be- 

S #3 came 
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came quite inflamed ; I felt the moſt violent pain, and could ng,. 
longer open it. In this condition, Baron Siedelmann, who was with 
me, ſent to Jurgenſburg for the bath-wife, whom he, and feveral 
other perſons, affirmed to be expert in this fort of cures, by the 
eaſieſt and ſpeedieſt method. Ihe woman happened not to be at 
home, but another female doctor was preſently found, who, at alt 
times, with red woollen threads, with powder of injection that had had 
certain words muttered over it, (according to the prevailing ſuper- 
ſtition of the country,) performed miraculous cures both on man and 
beaſt. To her I reſigned the treatment of my eye. Without feeling 
any other pain than what was already occaſioned by the duſt or ſand 
that had got in, and which raged continually, ſhe inſtantly bored 
her tongue under the eye-lid into the cavity of the eye, and turned it 
ſeveral times round the ball. Notwithſtanding the unuſualneſs of the 
circumſtance, the introduction and detenſion of a foreign and large 
piece of fleſh into the eye, yet I found the ſtrange gueſt by no means 
troubleſome; for the woman had the art of expanding, and con- 
ſequently of flattening, her tongue in ſuch a manner as that the 
preſſure could not be very great on any one part. 'The female prac- 
titioner aſſured me that the had extracted ſome grains of ſand, yet 
that ſhe felt ſeveral more behind. The {ame operation was now re- 
peated for the ſecond time, and I immediately felt a great alleviation 
of the ſmart. The redneſs went off, and my eye was well. Dif- 
guſting as this operation may appear, yet a great value is ſet upon it 
by many in the bath; to which I now return. 5 
When the face and the whole body is in a perfect glow, and all is 
full of heat, they either pour cold water on themſelves, or jump 
into the river adjoining ; or, if jt be winter, roll themſelves about 
in the ſnow betore the bathing-honſe door. However, in this par- 
ticular the Eſthonian is far excelled by the Ruſſian. Among the 
latter, not only the common people do this, but alſo perſons of qua- 
lity, and thoſe of far more delicate manners otherwiſe. Thus J 
have frequently ſeen Ruſſian officers go from a dancing-room into the 
yard, to cool the boiling ſtomach, as they phraſe it, by the applica- 
tion of ſnow within the boſom of their ſhirt. Of the ſudden tran- 
ſition from a glowing heat into intenſe cold, a common ſoldier, in 
his language, expreſſes himſelf thus: © It ſtrengthens the heart!“ 
Great as the reſemblance is between all the bathing- rooms in eſ- 

ſentials, yet there is a wide difference between thoſe of the poor 
Eſthonian peaſants and ſuch as are appropriated to the uſe of their 
feudal lords. Thoſe of the vallals are extremely miſerable and 
'f dirty. They, no more than their dwellings, have any regular 

7 windows. A imail hole in the wall, of a foot ſquare, generally ſup- 
plies their place. Nor is this always provided with glaſs. It is for 
the moſt pari ſtuffed with a wiſp of ſtraw, in ſome degree to prevent 
too great draft of the outward cold. —An eternal night moſt com- 
monly reigns within, The bath-benches are not always parted off 
for each individual; but the bathers lie cloſe together, and under 
one another, buth fexes and all ages. Modeſty and decency come 
into little or no conlideration here : they are not violated ; they are 
not thought of, | 

The bath-rooms of the rich and opulent are generally very neat 
and commodious. An antichamber or two are ſet apart for undrel- 
ſing and drefling, which uſually contain beds for going into on leaving 
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employed in various ways, others repoſing.— But, before I proceed 
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the bath. After ſuch a fatigue, one has great need of repoſe. From 
this vialent agitation of the blood, fleep comes uninvited, and with 
it new vigour, and a really new life. In regard to cleanlineſs and 
order, the bath- rooms conſtructed for the Ruſſian ſoldiers cantoned 
in Eithonia, are, as it were, in the middle ſtate between the tac 
kinds before- mentioned. Prudent and humane proprietors of 
ſeignories always 3 ng ſuch for the ſoldiers that are quartered in 
their domatns. - Where barhing-houſes are wanting for the nulitary, 

the common men go ints thoſe of the boors, and the officers frequent 
thoſe of the owner of the eſtate. | £ 

The conſiderate people do not willingly approve of the former, 
partly on account of the too familiar intimacy thence ariling with their 
temale vaſſals; partly: becauſe (as I know to have been the caſe in 
ſeveral manors. between Revel and Narva, on the road to Peterſ- 
burg) a few ſoldiers will ſpread the venereal diſeaſe in an incredi- 
ble manner throughout whole villages. OR | | 

In the cities of Revel, Veſenberg, Pernau, Veiſenſtein, &c. the 
bathing- houſes: generally have a completely wretched appearance. 
They are the property of private perſons, but ſtand under the in- 
ſpection of the police. They are all heated regularly every Satur- 
day, ſome likewiſe on Fridays and Wedneſdays. The cuſtomers 
pay a ſmall matter for admiſſion. In a large bathing-houſe at St. 
Peterthurg, which I ſhall preſently deſcribe, the price of entrance 
was one copeek, for the bundle of twigs a denuſbka, for the place 
where the clothes are kept likewiſe a denuibka, and for a pail: of 
of water the ſame ſum. As ſeveral of the Engliſh, French, and 
Germans, in ſhort, the foreigners who live in St. Peterſburg, with 
at times to bathe according to the faſhion of tke place, and cannot 
bring themſelves to reſort to the public baths of the natives, bath- 
rooms for hire are conſtructed in the out-ſkirts of the town. Here 
you have the advantage of bathing decently and alone, by ſending 
word to have it heated for your uſe againſt the time you pleaſe to 
appoint. The price for heating ſuch an extra both at Katharinenhof, 
about a verſt from Peterſburg, was, in my time, from ſixty copeeks 
to a ruble. Of late, however, it has got up to two rubles. . 

The concourſe of people to the. public baths is, on ſtated days, 
extremely great. But no where did it ſtrike me more than in the 
great bathing-houſe on the Fontanka-canal. I know not whether it 
belongs to the crown which farms it out, or whether it 1s the pro- 
perty of ſome private perſons who draw an annual revenue from 
it: I know that the ſcene is uncommonly ſtriking to an Engliſh 
ſpectator. A friend of mine, tutor in a Ruſſian family in the Mor- 
ſcoi, who accompanies a couple of his pupils hither every week, 
took me to this rare ſpectacle. The houſe has two entrances ; we 
went in through that on the left hand. The other is appropriated to 
to the fair ſex. Juſt behind the door fat a man, to whom my con- 
ductor gave a few copeeks for himſelf and for me. When we had 
pailed through the fore-houſe, we came into a ſpacious quadrangular 
yard ; which to the left and facing us was bounded by two long low 
buildings, and incloſed to the right by a wooden fence, or labore, 
about five feet high. The whole yard was filled with human beings 
in the dreſs of paradiſe, only without the fig-leaves. One part 
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to mention their employments in the yard, I muſt give ſome defcrip. 
tion of the two buildings I juſt now ſpoke of. 6 
The houſe on the left hand is fitted up within fide like our ſtables 
of the better ſort, where each horſe ſtands ſeparated from the next by 
a wooden partition. In each of theſe ſtalls ſtood a bench and a fmall 
table. —Here they laid their clothes who were going to bathe, in the 


keeping of a guard. To theſe buildings an overſeer is appointed, ta 


fee that nothing is embezzled or exchanged. For ſuch a ſtand each 
perſon pays a denuſhka, or half a copeek, and is in perfect ſafety in 
regard to the property he brought with him. In caſe any thing ſhould 
be miſſing of the articles belonging to him, it muſt be made good. 
This is perhaps the only aſſurance-office, where the aſſurance- money 
remains always the ſame, while the value of the articles affured is as 
various as poſſible, and often bears ſo ſmall a proportion to it. | 

The long building facing us contained the bath- room. On the 
opening one of the doors to let me ſee the inward conſtruction of it, 
there iſſued ſuch fumes and exhalations as almoſt took away my 
breath. I could ſee nothing for the denſity of the vapour, and 1 
could hear nothing but the confuſed murmurings of human voices, 
accompanied with the ſound of the ſcourgings with the leafy bundles 
of birch. According to the deſcription of my guide, for with all my 
my efforts I could not poſſibly ſtand within the door-way long enough 
for perceiving any thing diſtinctly, theſe bathing places are of the 
fame conſtruction, in reſpect to the ſcaffolding, &c. with thoſe of 
the Eſthonians taken notice of before. g 

The ſabore, or wooden fence, on the right hand, divided us from 
the bathing quarters of the other ſex, which are exactly like thoſe of 
the men. As the height of the fence is not at moſt above five fect, 
and as here and there a board has fallen down, and the whole being 
of the rougheſt kind of carpentry, every where full of chinks an 
apertures, the ſcene lies pretty open, even to ſuch as are not troubled 
with much curioſity. If the former diſplay be ſo ſtriking, it may 
ealily be imagined that this is no leſs ſo, where old and young, hand- 
ſome and horrid figures, form the moſt ſingular groups in the world. 
In both quarters, all the comers go and ftrip in the clothes-remiſe, 
and then run out of it in all haſte, ſtark-naked, to get a good place - 
on the ſcaffold in the bath.— When the bathing is over, they come 
aut into the yard with fiery faces and reeking bodies, ſome jumping 
into the canal that runs by the incloſure, others fitting down pro- 
vided with a bucket of warm water for the purpoſes of the laſt 
ablation. f 

While theſe are pouring water on themſelves, others are wiping 
themſelves with towels. Some recline upon the benches fixed about 
the yard, others on the bare ground he baſking in the ſun. Some 
frolic about apparently in extatic tranſports, while others ſeem en- 
joying their new vegetation in a ſtate of voluptuous langour. In 
thort, employment and reſt, exertion and drowzineſs, give ſuch an 
appearance to the whole, that this infinite diverſification of attitudes 
and poſitions of the human body mult intereſt the delineator of nature 
as well as the philoſophical phyſiognomiſt, from their novelty and 
their variety. A man muſt be an ocular witneſs of this extraordi- 
nary concourſe of his fellow-creatures for forming any clear and 
perſpicuous notion of it. Baſhfulneſs and its concomitant . 
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of face are here quite ſtrange and unknown. That which in our 
way of life would be equivocal, dangerous, or diſreputable, is here, 
from immemorial cuſtom, nothing like it. Where all are alike im- 
modeſt, immodeſty is not immoral, So that is the aſcendant acquired 
by habit, when men have been familiar with it from their very in- 
fancy! An ample and not unfruitful field of ſpeculation for the na- 
turaliſt and the pſychologiſt. I repeat it again: - However com- 
monly dangerous to chaſtity, public baths may at firſt ſight appear, 
yet nothing can be leſs dangerous than theſe. They ſtifle to a cer- 
rain degree that delicate ſentiment of modeſty met with in more po- 
liſhed nations: but bodily ſenſuality has no place in the bath. If ab- 
{tinence were founded on the delicate ſentiment of modeſty, then in- 
deed it would have but a frail ſupport : but here it reſts on cuſtom.— 
Never let any one ſhew the ſlighteſt diſpoſition to irregularity, if he 
would avoid expoſing himſelf to univerſal contempt and ſcorn, and 
incurring beſides a ſevere chaſtiſement; and actually all allurements 
ceaſe in the bath. However, it is not to be denied, that ſuch indul- 
gences make it at times more eaſy to fall at other opportunities; yet g 
the ſevere cenſor of morals ſhould never forget that frailties of this 
kind in Ruſſia require to be meaſured by the Ruſſian ſtandard ; and 
that this ſtandard is ſomewhat ſhorter than that in uſe with a calvi- 
niſtical conſiſtory; in other words, the morality of Ruſſia is ſome- 
what laxer on this head than in more poliſhed countries. 

By the Eſthonians, the bathing-houſe is more frequented in winter 
than in ſummer. The cauſe 1s not ſo much that this ſpecies of 
luxury is then leſs deſirable, but becauſe their ſhort ſummer gives 
them no leiſure for it; as the poor flave is obliged to work the whole 
week through, day and night, frequently in a very laborious kind of 
employment. It ſhould likewiſe ſeem that the boor in the ſummer 
months could not ſo well endure it, on account of the ſtrong per- 
ſpirations he then undergoes, as the ſun, in the northern latitudes of 
Revel, Veſenburg, Narva, &c. remains, during the longeſt days, 
about eighteen hours and a half above the horizon. 

Be the predileCtion and paſſion for theſe baths ever ſo ſtrong with 
the Eſthonians, it is far ſtronger with the Ruſſians. Of the regiments 
that lay in our neighbourhood, both officers and privates uſed the 
bath from one end of the year to the other, at leaft once a week. 
The common people obſerve this practice more devoutly than the 
rites of their religion. A Ruſſian will rather diſpenſe with his bread 
than be deprived of the bath. Nay, examples are not wanting of 
perſons falling ſick when they have been prevented from bathing ; 
and they have been well again on reſuming that practice. 

will now juſt add a few remarks by way of concluſion. 

I. TheEſthonian nation lives in a moſt deplorable flavery, which 
is the cauſe of poverty and indigence, of foul and filthy indolence, of 
the want of ambition and perſonal activity; conſequently, ſince, if 
the landholder chuſes, the peaſant poſſeſſes no fixed property, and is 
«bſolutely degraded to a beaſt of burden, it appears that the uſe of 
theſe baths muſt be actually attended by ſalutary effects. 

But for theſe bathing-houſes the nation would outgo the Poliſh Jews 
tn dirt and filthineſs, as they even now do what they can to come up 

- vith them. | 

II. As a laic in the art of medicine, I do not venture to determine 
low {ar theſe baths have a ſalutary or pernicious influence - = 
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health. However, it is fomewhat curious that the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
robuſt nations of antiquity were in the practice of uſing vapour and 
ſweat baths in common with the moſt longævous nation of our times, 
At the leaſt the Lacedemonian pyriaterium anſwers in the main to the 
deſcription of the Ruſſian bathing-houſe.—In both an aqueous vapour 
is excited by means of red-hot flints; in both we find perſpiration 
and friction. —Perhaps the ſame circumſtance obtains with both na- 
tions, tending to raiſe thoſe, that live to grow up, to an herculean 
durability and force.—Weak conſtitutions which cannot ſtand out 
theſe and ſimilar horſe-breakings, die betimes ; whereas thoſe which 
hold out, and are once inured to them, are leſs ſickly afterwards, 
Hence I may venture to affirm, at leaſt in general, that the Spartan 
as well as the Ruſſian, hardened and ſteeled againft wind and weather, 
would endure hunger and thirſt, cold and heat, in private and in 
ublic life, better than others. | 

III. I have frequently been obliged to remark, that the Ruſſian la. 

dies do not ſo long retain poſſeſſion of the youthful charms of face as 
the Engliſh, or even the German. — When a lady can reckon u 
twenty ſummers, the roſes of her cheeks are already faded, hong 
ſhe be otherwife ſtrong and healthy. This is ſo much the more 
ſtriking, as the young ſhoot, from its firm texture, colour, and 
ſtrength, ſeemed to promiſe a longer bloom. Together with brandy- 
drinking, early marriage, and immoderate enjoyment of love, the 
frequent ule of the ſweating-bath may be one of the principal cauſes. 
of it. For this mult neceſfarily very much widen the delicate chan- 
nels of perſpiration, deprive the cheeks of their elaſtic plumpneſs, 
and by frequently perſpiring render them flaccid. Wrinkles are 
then the unavoidable conſequences. To this muſt be added, that at 
every bathing the blood is forced by the heating inte the extremities. 
By this glow the ſkin is parched in winter juſt as much as it is in 
ſummer by the heat of the ſun, Hence proceeds a certain burnt 
redneſs, which has conſiderably more of the coppery than of the 
roly hue. 

IV. Might not bathing-houfes or bathing-places be brought into 
our parts of Europe likewiſe ; and are there no phyſical and poli- 
tical reaſons for ſuch introduction ? Is not the want of them a de- 
fect in the arrangements of police in behalf of the health and clean- 
lineſs of the poor? Might not many a youth be ſaved alive, who 
now finds his death by river-bathing, to which his conſtitution is not 
hardened? What kind of bath (vapour and ſweat bath, warm or 
cold water-bath, river-bath, &c.) would be preferable locally and 
perſonally for us? How ſhould then that which is the moſt prefer- 
able be beſt conſtrued ? The diſcuſſion of theſe and other queſtions 
that readily occur, I leave to thoſe who are more able to do them 
juſtice ; as in the anſwering of them I ſhould be afraid of committing 
miſtakes. However, they appear to me not unimportant, the reſult 
of them ſeems not impracticable, and withal eafily reconcilable ie 
the views both of the politician and the moraliſt. | 
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ACCOUNT or a VOLCANO in THE CRIME A. 
N the 25th of February, 1796, about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, on a point of land which lies a few miles north of Tamen, 
a ſubterraneous noiſe, reſembling thunder, was ſuddenly heard to 
roceed from under a {mall mountain, fituated in the diſtrict of 
boiſchs in one of the iſlands of the Crimea. Soon afterwards, there 
was ſeen to ariſe from the ſummit of the mountain a thick column 
of ſmoke, which changed, after an interval of ſome minutes, into 
fire, in the ſhape of Tent and retained this appearance for the 
ſpace of half an hour. The mountain then began to throw out, to 
the diſtance of a furlong, an argillaceous matter, and a number of 
ſtones, in which a mixture of this matter was obſervable. = 
On the next day following, the whole ſurface of the ground lying 
round the mountain was found to be overſpread with this new ſtra- 
tum, reaching to a conſiderable height. It was not until the third 
day, that the eruption entirely ceaſed. During this time, flames 
were ſeen to flaſh out at intervals, and a noiſe, not unlike that made 
by boiling water, was occaſionally heard in the interior of the moun- 
tuin. This phenomenon (examples ſimilar to which, according to 
Boccone and Howel, occur ſometimes in Sicily) is the more remark- 
able, as it ſerves to throw ſome light on the phyſical conſtitution of 
the ſoil of the countries wherein they are found. The circumſtance 
may alſo be illuſtrated by the obſervation, that a number of circular 
apertures have been noticed, for a length of time paſt, on certain 
eminences in the iſland of Phanagoria, and from theſe iſſued, conti- 
nually, a filthy fluid lime, which is, in many inſtances, blended with 
naphtha ; an appearance which abundantly juſtifies the conjecture, 
that in the internal ſoil of the iſland, much combuſtible matter may 
be lodged. Former hypotheſes made on the ſubject of volcanoes 
have certainly received ſome additional confirmation from the cir- 
cumſtance of this recent eruption. 


DESCRIPTION or THF AMERICAN ISLANDS, 


T American iflands, extending eaſtwards from Kuktal, are, 
like north-eaſtern America, for the moſt part ſtony and naked 
mountains, yet among them is very good land, extremely fit for cul- 
tiwation. Barley, millet, peaſe, beans, gourds, parſnips, muſtard, 
beets, potatoes, turnips, and rhubarb, ſucceed as well as could be 
deſired. For hay, there are plenty of meadow-lands, which produce 
excellent graſs; and in many places the cattle will do very well with- 


out hay the whole winter through. The vegetables and plants they 


moſtly cultivate for food, are revts, namely, the ſarana, biſtort, the 
ruot of yellow fern, and kutagar, which Jaſt deſerves particular ob- 
{orvation on account of this circumſtance, that, where there are no 
mice, as here on theſe iſlands, it has a very agreeable taſte, whereas, 
where theſe animals are found, it is ſo bitter that no man can eat it. 
Ut berries are found there the raſberry, the bilberry, and the black- 
berry. Moraſs-berries, or maroſka, cranberries, &c. in abundance. 
Ot larger trees, on one half of the iſland Kuktak, and farther eaſt- 
ward to America, are five ſorts, namely : alder, buſchwerk, birch, 
and a kind of aſh; and farther to the eaſt, on the iſlands and bays of 

Vor. III. No. 43. 1 ; America, 
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America, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are pine-foreſts and larch- 
trees. Of the feathered animals we find ſeveral kinds of e and 
. ducks, crows, jays, daws, black canary-birds, there called napoiki, 
and magpies. Here are alſo mews, cranes, herns, ſnipes, divers, 
ſturmvogel, alken, and water-fowls; of ſea-animals, the beaver, 
the ſhaggy porpoiſe, whales, and ſeals; of river-animals, beavers and 
others. Of land- animals, foxes, wolves, bears, ermines, rein-deer, 
fables, hares, gluttons, lynxes, tarbagans, and evraſhks, wild ſheep, 
and a ſuperior ſpecies of porcupine. Of ſea-fiſh they catch rays, 
ſcaits, and thornbacks, ſtock-fiſh, and herrings. Of river-fiſh, 
tſhavutſha, keta, nerki, goletz, chaiko, karakalitza, and a pecu- 
liar kind of crabs. | | 
The Konzges are well-built, robuſt, and healthy, people, and 
have uſually a round viſage of a ſwarthy complexion, with generally 
black, ſeldom auburn, hair, which both men and women cut round 
about the head. The wives of the principal perſonages diſtinguiſh 
j | themſelves from others by combing the hair ſtrait down all round, 
| cutting it cloſe to the eye-brows, and wearing a fillet; ſome alſo wear 
artificial beards, and ſome again, inſtead of a neck-kerchief, cover 
their breaſts and ſhoulders with punctures in the ſkin. Men, wo- 
men, and girls, bore a hole through the partition griſtle of the noſ- 
trils ; all likewiſe pierce their ears, and the lower lip. Some of the 
males alſo punctuate their neck, but not many, tho? all cut thro? the 
undef lip, in ſuch a manner that at firſt ſight one is inclined to think 
they have a double mouth. In the hole bored in the partition of the 
noſtrils they ſtick a longiſh bone; and whoever have pieces of ore or 
coral, hang them in their ears, lips, and noſe; which is held to be 
a great diſtinction, as well as a beautiful ornament. They never cut 
the beard ; wear no ſhirt, go bare-foot, and when at home are quite 
naked, except that before they wear a little apron of fur ornamented 
with flowers and graſs. They are ſometimes ſeen in pellices of bea- 
ver, fox or bear fur, of bird's feathers, the ſkins of evraſhes, tarba- 
gans, otters, ſables, hares, rein-deer, gluttons, and lynxes. A fort 
of upper garment they make of the entrails of the porpoiſe, the ſeal, 
and the whale. On the head they wear hats made of pine-roots or 
graſs matted, or inſtead of caps a piece of wood arched and hollowed 
out. In catching the marine animals they uſe arrows which they caſt 
from a wooden board, and in war they employ the bow and the dart 
pointed with iron, copper, bones, or ſtone. They have iron hatchets 
of a peculiar conſtruction: namely, ſmall rude pieces of iron: alſo 
pipes, knives of iron and of bone; iron needles, which, till our ar- 
rival, were made by the women. Inſtead of thread they uſe the 
dried ſinews of animals. Their veſſels are of wood, and of the horn 
of the wild ſheep, or of clay and hollowed ſtone ; their large and 
ſmall canoes, inſtead of being planked, have their ribs covered with 
leather. In theſe they go out to angle on the ſea, with hooks of 
bone, faſtened to the ends of a long ſtring of dried ſea-cabbage; the 
ſtalk of the ſea-cabbage being frequently forty fathom in length, and 
upwards. In the rivers they take the ſiſh by means of a pole with a 
kind of a net at the end of it, in the opening whereof is a point of 
bone, iron, or ſtone, faſtened to the wood of the ſpear by finews. 
The red-fith [ſalmo alpinus] that abound in the bays and bites of the 
ſea, they ſtrike dead in a moment as ſoon as ever they put their heads 
above water. Their manner of producing fire is by N wa 
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fticks together; and inſtead of lamps they have earthen veſſels, 

wherein they lay a wick of twiſted hay, which is fed by the melted 

greaſe of ſea-dogs, bears, ſea-bears, whales, or the ſea- cat. p 
The ſeveral races of Konzges bury their dead with various cere- 

monies. Some are interred with the beſt of what they had, incloſed 

in a baidark for a coffin, which is ſtrewn over with earth; with others 

of the dead a living flave is buried. But the Kinaitzes burn their 

dead, with the ſkins of animals, which the relations are obliged ro 

collect for that purpoſe. For. teſtifying their ſorrow they cut off_ 

their hair, beſmearing their faces with black. In this manner they 

mourn their relations, father, mother, brother, ſiſters, and ſuch as 

were dear to them ; and frequently even for an acquaintaince with 

whom they lived in friendſhip; however, they mourn for no one 

who was their enemy, or only was not their friend, though ever ſo 

nearly related to them. Popular diſeaſes are not known among them, 

the venereal excepted; and to the ſmall-pox they are utter ſtrangers. 


In general they are of athletic habits, and live frequently to a hun- 
dred years. | 


* 


When they expect gueſts, their cuſtom is to go to meet them, pro- 
perly ſmeared over with red paint, and hung about with their beſt pieces 
of dreſs, dancing as they go, to the beat of drum; and bearing their 
weapons of war; but the gueſts make their appearance in the very 
ſame dreſs in which they go forth to battle, As ſoon as they ap- 
proach the ſea-coaſt, the perſons who give the entertainment jump 
into the water, breaſt-high, and drag as many baidars and baidarks as 
they can to the ſhore ; then each takes one of the gueſts on his back, 
and runs with him to the firſt place prepared for the entertainment 
and the games; there they ſquat down in-due order. And now all 
are ſilent, till they have ſufficiently eaten and drunk. Their firſt 
hoſpitable mark of honour, is the giving of cold water all round ; 
then little youths bear about the eatables, which conſiſt partly in a 
miſh-math of the fat of the above-mentioned ſea-animals, partly in 
the berries before deſcribed, ſometimes mixed, ſometimes unmixed. 
Then other diſhes are ſerved round, of dried fiſh, called by them 
yukol; of fleſh of beaſts and birds ; of all forts always the beſt that 
can be procured. They know nothing of ſalt. Of all theſe the hoſt 
muſt firſt eat and drink, otherwiſe the gueſts would not take of them; 
from whence we may conclude that at times they may be poiſoned. 
The hoſt then paſſes the diſh to the gueſt that fits next him; who, 
after taking what he pleaſes, hands it to his neighbour, and ſo on to 
the laſt, What then remains is brought back to the firſt, who lays 
it by, in order that afterwards when the time for parting comes, each 
of the gueſts may take a portion of it away with him. When they 
have done eating, they converſe for ſome time, and then begin ta 
play on drums and other ſmall inſtruments; ſome at the ſame time 
put on a peculiar kind of wooden maſks, variouſly painted, and dance 
tor the entertainment of the gueſts, The games being ended, they 
conduct their gueſts into a building erected expreſsly for ſuch occa- 
tons, capable of containing a great number of perſons. This build- 
ing in {ome fort reſembles a ſmall church, but built in a very irregu- 
lar, rude, and barbarous, ſtyle. Here commences a different kind 
of paſtime, which laſts as long as the gueſts continue their ſtay, When 
any one is weary, he goes to ſleep; and, having had his nap out, 
mixes again in the ſports, till the company prepares to depart. On 
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taking leave they receive preſents, or make mutual exchanges of 
whatever they have about them. In theſe buildings they uſually 


hold their conſultations, enter into negociations, form compacts, and 


in ſhort tranſatt all buſineſs of a general nature: but to theſe meet- 
ings their wives are never admitted. 

The Koneges and Tſhugatſhes ſpeak the ſame dialeR ; but the 
Kinaitzes have a language peculiar to themſelves; the latter like- 
wiſe follow a mode of life entirely different. They dwell in huts of 
earth, the walls whereof they caſe with boards; the window is in the 
cover; for panes of glaſs they make ufe of the bladder and other in- 
teſtines of animals, the little and narrow pieces whereof they neatly 
ſew together with threads made of nerves and ſinews; the place for 
going out of them is upwards from below. They have no ſtoves, nor 
are they in want of firing, as thefe habitations are ſufficiently warm 
without them. Their ſweating baths are the ſame kind of caves in 
the earth, in which they cleanſe themſelves with graſs and birch- 
twigs. The heat is produced by ſtones previouſly: made glowing hot 
in the kitchen ; which method, beſides that the heat produced by it 
is extremely great, has yet this other advantage, that it cauſes no 
vapour at all, In general, like the Ruſſians, they are exceedingly 
fond of hot-bathing. The kitchen belongs to numbers of huts in 
common, being provided with large apertures all round it, for that 
purpoſe. To conclude, their way of life is very thieviſh ; he that 
can ſteal the ofteneſt, the moſt at a time, and the moſt dextrouſly, ac- 
quires the greateſt reputation. Polygamy is not in uſe among them. 
It but rarely happens that a man has two wives; but it is a very 
common thing for a beautiful and buxom woman to have two or 
three huſbands ; who, in that caſe, are never jealous of one another, 
but live on the beſt terms and in perfect harmony. None of theſe 
tribes have any land-carriages; neither are there in thoſe parts any 
animals that could be uſed tor draught. To this aſſertion dogs may 
perhaps be an exception; but they are never employed in that manner, 

The inhabitants of the coaſt of America and the circumjacent iflands 
traverſe the lakes and rivers in their canocs : of the cuſtoms of thoſe 
that live farther within the country we can ſay very little. Of the 
Deity they have not even the ſlighteſt conception; and, though they 
relate that there are two rulers of the world, or ſovereign ſpirits, the 
one good and the other evil, yet they make no likeneſs whatever of 
either; neither do they pay them any worthip, and have no fort of 
idols. Nor have they any thing farther to ſay of thoſe two beings, 
than that the good one taught them to make canoes, and that the 
malignant one is delighted in deſtroying and wrecking them. Hence 
we may draw conclutons of the narrow bounds by which their un- 
derſtinding is confined. And yet witchcraft and ſorcery are matters 
of no ſmall conſequence among them, Juſtice and juriſprudence are 
not only not ſubmiticd io any regulations, but they know ſcarcely any 
thing about them; in ceveral, they and the irrational animals do not 
difter greatly in their manner of life. They are of a very warm tem- 
perament, eſpeciaily the women. They are by nature artful and en- 
terpriling; in committing and revenging injuries, miſchievous and 
malicious, though they wear the ſemblance of gentleneſs and affec- 
tion. Repreſent to them any thing in ſuch a manner as that they 

ſhall perceive the utility of it; they will ſet to work at the execution 
aud attaiument of it with the utmolt activity and diligence, and will 


aſſuredly 
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aTaredly never ſpare themſelves in any labour, however arduous, 
when once they are certified of profit. On the whole, they are a 
merry, harmleſs, people, as is evinced by their daily ſports and paſ- 
times : from their perpetual and unbounded carlefinefs all improve- 
ments in their domeſtic concerns are entirely neglected; nay, they 
have not even an idea of any ſuch thing; aud therefore frequently 
obliged to ſuffer hunger and nakedneſs. | 


CEREMONIES or a PUBLIC BAPTISM. 


TOT many years ago, at Whittlesford, ſeven miles from Cam- 
bridge, forty-eight perſons were baptiſed in the ford of that ri- 
ver, from which the village takes its name.—At ten. o'clock of a 
very fine morning in May, about fifteen hundred people of different 
ranks aſſembled together. At half paſt ten in the forenoon, the late 
Dr. Andrew Gifford, fellow of the Society of Antiquarians, ſub- li- 
brarian of the Britiſh Muſeum, and teacher of a baptiſt congregation 
in Eagle-ſtreet, London, aſcended a moveable pulpit, in a large open 
court-yard, near the river, and adjoining to the houſe of the lord of 
the manor. : 

Round him ſtood the congregation ; people on horſeback, in 
coaches, and in carts, forming the outhde ſemicircles; many per- 
ſons fitting in rooms of the houſe, the {aſhes being open, All were 
uncovercd, and there was a profound ſilence. Ihe doctor firit gave 
out a hymn, which the congregation ſang. Then he prayed for all 
mankind in general, for the king, queen, royal family,. both houſes 
of parliament, the judges, and all civil magiltrates, for all ranks aud 
degrees of men, for the proſperity of true religion, and for a bleſ- 
ſing on the preſent ſervice in particular. About half an hour after, 
the adminiſtrator, who that day was a nephew of the doctor, and ad- 
mirably qualified for the work, in a long black'gown of tine haze, 
without a hat, with a ſmall New Teſtament in kis hand, came dawa 
to the river ſide, accompanied by ſeveral baptiſt miniſters and dea- 
cons of their churches, and the perſons to be baptiſed.— The men 
came firſt, two and two, without hats, and drefſed as uſual, except 
that, inſtead of coats, each had on a long white baize gown, tied 
round the waiſt with a ſaſh, Such as had no hair, wore white cot- 
ton or linen caps. 

The women. followed the men, two, and two, all dreſſed neat, 
clean, and plain, and their gowns white linen or dimity. It was ſaid, 
that the garments had knobs of lead at bottom to make them fink. 
Lich had a long light ſilk cloak hanging looſely over her ſhoulders, 
a broad ribband tied over her gown beneath her breaſt, and a hat on 
her head. — They all ranged themſelves round the adminiſtrator at the 
Water-lide. A great multitude of ſpectators ſtood on the banks of 
the river on both ſides; ſome had climbed and ſat on the trees, many 
lat on horſeback and in cariages, and all behaved with a decent ſe- 
riovineſs which did honour to the good ſenſe and good manners of 
the aſfeinbly, as well as to the free conttitution of this country. 

Virit, the adminiſtrator read a hymn, which the people ſang. 
Then he read that portion of ſcripture, that is read in the Greek 
church on the ſame occaſion, the Hiſtory of the Baptiſm of the Eu- 
nuch, beginning at the twenty-ſixth verſe of Acts ix. and ending with 
tac thirty-ninth,—About ten minutes he ſtood expounding tlie verſes; 
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326 CURIOSITIES and RARITIES 
and then, taking one of the men by the hand, he led him into the 
water, ſaying, as he went, See, here is water, what doth hinder ? 
If thou believeſt with all thine heart, thou mayeſt be baptized,— 
When he came to a ſufficient depth he ſtopped, and, with the utmoſt 
compoſure, placing himſelf on the left hand of the man, his face 
being towards the man's ſhoulders, he put his right hand betwen his 
ſhoulders behind, gathering into it a little of the gown for hold : the 
fingers of his left hand he thruſt into the ſaſh before, and the man 
putting his two thumbs into that hand, he locked all together by 
cloſing his hand. Then he deliberately ſaid, I baptiſe thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ; and, 
while he uttered theſe words, ſtanding wide, he gently leaned him 
backward, and dipped him once. OH 

As ſoon as he raiſed him, a perſon in a boat, faſtened there for the 

urpoſe, took hold of the man's hand, wiped his face with a napkin, and 
fed him a few ſteps to another attendant, who then gave him his arm, 
walked with him to the houſe, and aſſiſted him to dreſs. There were 


many ſuch in waiting, who, like the primitive ſuſceptors, aſſiſted du- 


ring the whole ſervice. The reſt of the men followed the firſt, and 
were baptiſed in like manner. After them the women were baptiſed. 
A female friend took off at the water- ſide the hat and cloak. A dea. 
con of the church led one to the adminiſtrator and another from him; 
and women at the water- ſide took each as ſhe came out of the river, 
and conducted her to the apartment in the houſe, where they drefſed 
themſelves. When all were baptiſed, the adminiſtrator, coming up 
out of the river, and ſtanding at the ſide, gave a ſhort exhortation 
on the honour and the pleafure of obedience to the divine commands, 
and then, with the uſual benediction, diſmiſſed the aſſembly. _ 
About half an hour after, the men newly baptiſed, having dreſſed 
themſelves, went from their rooms into a large hall in the houſe, 
where they were preſently joined by the women, who came from 
their apartments to the fame place. Then they ſent a meſſenger to 
the adminiſtrator, who was dreſſing in his apartment, to inform him 
they waited for him. He preſently came, and firſt prayed for a few 
minutes, and then cloſed the whole by a ſhort diſcourfe on the bleſ-. 
ſings of civil and religious liberty, the ſufficiency of Scripture, the 
pleafure of a good conſcience, the importance of an holy life, and 
the proſpect or a bleſſed immortality. This they called—a public 
baptiſm. There was a private baptiſm at Cambridge, in the ſame 
month of May. The baptiſt congregation there have a fmall garden 
walled in, adjoining to their meeting-houſe. In the middle of this 
3s an oval baptiſtry, with ſteps at each end. The bath and the ſteps 
take up the whole length of the garden, and there is a parlour or vel. 
try at each end; ſo that, on opening the door of one room, you may 
either walk round the baptiſtry, or ſtep directly into it, and, paſſing 
through it, go up to the oppoſite ſteps in the oppoſite room. The 
baptitiry is filled and emptied by a pump and proper pipes. 


CRUELTIES EXERCISED on SLAVES in SURINAM. 


HE firſt object which attracted my compaſſion during a viſit to a 
neighbouring eſtate, was a beautiful Samboe girl of about eigh- 
teen, tied up by both arms to a tree, as naked as ſhe came into the 
world, and lacerated in tuch a ſhocking manner by the whips 55 
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negro drivers, that ſhe was from her neck to her ancles literally dyed 
over with blood.—It was after ſhe had received two hundred laſhes 
that I perceived her, with her head hanging downwards, a moſt af- 
feeting ſpectacle. When, turning to the overſeer, I 1mplored that 
ſhe might be immediately unbound, ſince ſhe had undergone the 
whole of ſo ſevere a puniſhment ; but the ſhort anſwer which I ob- 
tained was, That, to prevent all ſtrangers from interfering with his 
government, he had made an unalterable rule, in that caſe, always 
to donible the puniſhment, which he inſtantaneouſly began to put in 
execution : I endeavoured to ſtop him, but in vain, he declaring the 
delay ſhould not alter his determination, but make him take ven- 
geance with double intereſt. Thus I had no other remedy but to 
run to my boat, and leave the deteſtable monſter, like a beaſt of prey, 
to enjoy his bloody feaſt, till he was glutted. From that day I de- 
termined to break off all communication with overſeers, and could 
not refrain from bitter imprecations againſt the whole relentleſs fra- 
ternity. Upon inveſtigating the cauſe of this matchleſs barbarity, 
1 was credibly informed, that her only crime conſiſted in firmly re- 
fuſing to ſubmit to the loathſome embraces of her deteſtable execu- 
tioner. Prompted by jealouſy and revenge, he called this the pu- 
niſhment of diſobedience, and ſhe was thus flayed alive. 

A Samboe is between a mulatto and a black, being of a deep cop- 
per coloured complexion, with dark hair, that curls in large ringlets. 
Theſe ſlaves, both male and female, are generally handſome, and 
chiefly employed as menial ſervants in the planters* houſes: At my 
return to the Hope, I was accoſted by Mr. Ebber, the overſeer of 
that eſtate, who, with a woeful countenance, informed me he had 
juſt been fined in the ſum of twelve hundred florins, about one hun- 
cred guineas, for having exerciſed the like cruelty on a male flave ; 
with this difference, that the victim had died during the execution. 
In anſwer to his complaint, ſo far from giving him conſolation, I told 
him his diſtreſs gave me inexpreſlible ſatisfaction. 

The particulars of this murder were as follow: During the time 
that Captain Tulling commanded here, which was a little before 1 
came to the Hope, it happened that a fugitive negro belonging to 
this eſtate had been taken upon am adjoining plantation, and ſent 
home, guarded by two armed flaves, to Mr. Ebber; which fugitive, 
during the time Ebber was reading a letter that accompanied him, 
found means to ſpring aſide, and again eſcaped into the foreſt. This 
incenſed the overſeer ſo much, that he inſtantly took revenge upon 
the two poor flaves that had brought him, tying them up in the car- 
penter's lodge. He continued flogging them ſo unmercifully, that 
Captain Tulling thought proper to interfere, and beg for mercy ; 
but, as in my caſe, his interference produced the oppoſite effect: the 
clang of the whip, mixed with their diſmal cries, were heard to con- 
tinue for above an hour after, until one of them expired under the 
cruct laſh, which put an end to the inhuman cataſtrophe. A law- 
ſuit was inſtantly commenced againſt Ebber for aſſaſſination. He was 
convicted, but condemned to no other puniſhment than to pay the 
*lUre-mentioned hundred guineas, which price of blood is always di- 
vided between the fiſcal and the proprietor of the deceaſed flave ; it 
being a rule in Surinam, that, By paying a fine of five hundred flo- 
7:05, not quite fifty pounds, per head, any proprietor is at liberty to 
kill as many of his own negroes as he pleaſes ; but, if he kills thoſe 
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322 CURTOSITIES AN RARITIES 
of his neighbour, he is alſo to pay him for the loſs of his ſlave, the 
crime being firſt ſubſtantiated, which is very difficult in this country, 
where no flave's evidence can be admitted. Such is the legiflature 
of Dutch Guiana, in regard to negroes. The above-mentioned Kb. 


ber was peculiarly tyrannical; he tormented a boy of about four. 


teen, called Cadetty, for the ſpace of a whole year, by flogging him 
every day for one month; tying him down flat on his back, with his 
feet in the ſtocks, for another; putting an iron triangle or pot-hock 
round his neck for a third, which prevented him from running away 
among the woods, or even from fleeping except in an upright or ſit. 
ting poſture ; chaining him to the landing-place, night and day, to 
a dog's kennel, with orders to bark at every boat or canoe that paſſed 
for a fourth month; and fo on, varying his puniſhment monthly, 


until the youth became inſenſible, walking crooked, and almoſt de. 


generated into a brute.— This wretch-was, however, very proud of 
his handſome flaves, and, for fear of disfiguring their ſkins, he has 
ſometimes let them off with twenty laſhes, when, for their robberies 
and crimes, they had deſerved the gallows. 

Such is the ftate of public and private juſtice in Surinam. The 
wretch Ebber left the Hope upon this occaſion ; and his humane ſuc. 
ceſſor, a Mr. Blenderman, commenced his reign by flogging every 
llave belonging to the eſtate, male and female, for having over-ſlept 
their time in the morning about fifteen minutes. The reader will, 
no doubt, imagine, that ſuch cruelties were unparalleled ; but this 


is not the caſe ; they are even exceeded, and by a female too. 


A Mrs. S—Ik—r going to her eſtate in a tent barge, a negro wo- 
man, with her ſncking infant, happened to be paſſengers, and were 
ſeated on the bow or fore-part of the boat. The child crying, for 
pain perhaps, or ſome other reaſon, could not be huſhed; Mrs, 
S- Ik r, cftended with the cries of this innocent little creature, or- 
dered the mother to bring-it aft, and deliver it into their hands; 
then, in the preſence of the diſtracted parent, ſhe immediately thruſt 
it out at one of the ti}t-windows, where ſhe held it under water till it 
was drowned, and then let it go. The fond mother, in a ſtate of 
defperation, inſtantly leapt over-board into the ſtream, where floated 
her beloved offspring, in conjunction with which ſhe was determined 
to finiſh her, miſerable exiſtence. In this, however, ſhe was pre- 
vetted by the exertions of the negroes who rowed the boat, and was 
punithed by her miftreſs with three or four hundred laſhes for her 
daring temerity.—From Stedman's Expedition to Surinam. 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 


PRIVATE ſcholar in general paſſes his life in obſcurity; and 

poſterity—a ſolitary conſolation-—ſpreads his name to the molt 
diſtant regions. But, when a king is a ſtudent, the cafe is reverſed. 
The Quecnwf Sheba, attracted by the ſplendour of King Solomon's 
reputation, or, more probably, urged by the inſatiable curioſny of 
the temale, viſited this king at his own-<court, with the ſole intention 
of ** aſking him queſtions.” The rabbins cannot inform us, if her 
examination of the monarch was always made in the chamber of au- 
dience ; there is reaſon to ſuſpe& that they frequently retired, for 
the ſolution of many a hard problem, to the philoſophic ſolitude of 
z private Cabinet. But we do not intend by any means to make 3 
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work (as Lord Lyttleton anſwered to a curious female concerning his 
hiſtory) “ a vehicle for antiquated ſcandal.” The incident we are 
now to relate paſſed as Solomon ſat ſurrounded by his court. Atthe- 
foot of the throne ſtood the inquiſitive Sheba ; in each hand, ſhe held 
a wreath of flowers; the one compoſed of natural, the other of 
artifical, lowers. Art, in the labour of the mimic wreath, had ex- 
quiſitely emulated the lively hues and the variegated beauties of na- 
ture; ſo that, at the diſtance it was held by the queen for the in- 
ſpection of the king, it was deemed impoſſible for him to decide—as 
her queſtion imported—which wreath was the natural, and which the 
artificial, The ſagacious Solomon ſeemed poſed ; yet, to be van- 
quiſhed, though in a trifle, by a trifling woman, irritated his pride. 
The ſon of David—he who had written treatiſes on the vegetable pro- 
ductions © from the cedar to the hyſſop,“ to acknowledge himſelf 
outwitted by a woman, with ſhreds of papers and glazed paintings ! 
The honour of the monarch's reputation for divine ſagacity ſeemed di- 
miniſhed ; and the whole Jewiſh court ſeemed ſolemn and melancho- 
ly. At length, an expedient preſented itſelf to the king; and, it 
muſt be confeſſed, worthy of the natural philoſopher. Obſerving a a 
cluſter of bees hovering about a window, he commanded that it ſhould 
be opened: it was opened; the bees ruſhed into the court, and a- 
lighted immediately on one of the wreaths, while not a ſingle one fix- 
ed on the other. The deciſion was not then difficult; the learned 
rabbins ſhook their beards in rapture, and the baffled Sheba had once 
more reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom of Solomon. 

This would make a pretty poetical tale. It would yield an elegant 
deſcription, and a pleaſing moral; that the bee only reſts on the na- 
tural beauties, and never fixes on the painted flowers, however inj- 
mitably the colours may be laid on. This, applied to the ladies, 
would give it pungency. | 


IDLENESS and INDUSTRY.—A STorY. 


F the pleaſant valley of Aſhton there lived an elderly woman of the. 
name of Preſton ; ſhe had a ſmall neat cottage, and there was not 
a ſingle weed to be ſeen in her garden. It was upon her garden that 
ſhe chiefly depended for ſupport : it conſiſted of ſtrawberry- beds, 
and one ſmall border for flowers. The pinks and roſes ſhe tied up 
in nice noſegays, and ſent either to Clifton or Briſtol to be ſold; as 
to her ſtrawberries, ſhe did not ſend them to market, becauſe it was 
the cuſtom for numbers of people to come from Clifton, in the ſum- 


mer time, to eat ſtrawberries and cream at the gardens in Aſhton. 


Now the widow Preſton was ſo obliging, active, and good-hu- 
moured, that every one who came to ſee her was pleaſed. She lived 
happily in this manner for ſeveral years; but, alas! one autumn ſhe 
fell ſick, and, during her illneſs every thing went wrong ; her gar- 
den was neglected, her cow died, and all the money which ſhe had 
laved was ſpent in paying for medicines. The winter paſſed away, 
while ſhe was ſo weak that ſhe could earn but little by her work ; 
and, when the ſummer came, her rent was called for, and the rent 
was not ready in her little purſe as uſual. She begged a few months 
delay, and they were granted to her; but at the end of that time there 
was no reſource but to ſell her horſe Lightfoot. Now Lightfoet, 
though perhaps he had ſeen his beſt days, was a very great favourite: 
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| in his youth he had always carried the dame to market behind het 


huſband ; and it was now her little ſon Jem's turn to ride him. It 
was Jem's buſineſs to feed Lightfoot, and to take care of him; a charge 
which he never neglected, for, beſides being very good-natured, he 


was a very induſtrious boy. 


It will go near to break my Jem's heart,” ſaid Dame Preſton to 


Herſelf, as ſhe ſat one evening belide the fire ſtirring the embers, and 


conſidering how ſhe had beſt open the matter to her fon, who ſtood 


oppoſite to her, eating a dry cruſt of bread very heartily for ſupper. 


© Tem,” ſaid the old woman, © what, art hungry?” That I am, brave 


and hungry!“ «© Aye! no wonder, you've been brave hard at work 


eh?“ „ Brave hard! I wiſh it was not ſo dark, mother, that you 
might juſt ſtep out and ſee the great bed I've dug; I know you'd ſay 
it was not a bad day's work—and, oh mother! I've good news; Far- 


mer Truck will give us the giant-ſtrawberries, and I am to go for 


'em to-morrow morning, and I'll be back afore breakfaſt.” God 
bleſs the boy, how he talks! Four mile there, and four mile back 
again, afore breakfaſt.” „Aye, upon Lightfoot you know, mother, 
very eaſily; maynt I??? © Aye child !?? „ Why do you ſigh, mo- 
ther?“ “ Finiſh thy ſupper, child.” „I've done!” cried Jem, ſwal- 
lowing the laſt mouthful haſtily, as if he thought he had been too 


long at ſupper—* and now for the great needle; I muſt fee and 


mend Lightfoot's bridle afore I go to bed.” —To work he ſet, by the 
light of the fire, and the dame, having once more ſtirred it, began 
again with Jem, dear, does he go lame at all now??“ What Light- 
foot! Oh la, no, not he !—never was ſo well of his lameneſs in all 
his life—he's grown quite young again, I think, and then he's ſo fat 
he can hardly wag.” —* God bleſs him—that's right, we muſt ſee, 
Jem, and keep him fat.” „For what, mother?” © For Monday fort- 
night at the fair. He's to be—ſold!” «© Lightfoot !“ cried Jem, 
and let the bridle fall from his hand; “and will mother ſell Light- 
foot? „Will; no: butI muſt, Jem.” «© Muſt; who ſays you muſt? 
why muſt you, mother?” I muſt, I ſay, child—Why, muſt not L 


pay my debts honeſtly—and muſt not I pay my rent; and was not it 


called for long and long ago: and have not 1 had time; and did not 
I promile to pay it for certain Monday fortnight, and am not I two 
guineas ſhort—and where am I to get two guineas? So what ſigni- 


ties talking, child,“ ſaid the widow, leaning her head upon her arm, 


„ Lightfoot muſt go.“ 

Jem was ſilent for a few minutes. —“ Two guineas; that's a great, 
great deal.—If I worked, and worked, and worked ever ſo hard, I 
could no ways earn two guineas afore Monday fortnight could I, mo- 
ther?” © Lord help thee, no; not an' work thyſelf to death.” But 
I could earn ſomething, though, I ſay,” cried Jem proudly; “ and 
I will earn ſomething—if it be ever ſo little, it will be ſomething— 
and I thall do my very beſt; ſo I will,” «© That I am ſure of, my 
child,” ſaid his mother, drawing him towards her and Kiſſing him 


you are always a good induſtrious lad, that I will ſay afore your 
face or behind your back ;—but it wont do now—Lightfoot mult 


go.“ Jem turned away, ſtruggling to hide his tears, and went to bed 
without taying a word more. But he knew that crying would do no 
good, ſo he prefently wiped his eyes, and lay awake, conſidering what 
he could poſſibly do to ſave the horſe.—“ If I get ever ſo little,” he 
ſill {aid to himſelf, “it will be ſomething; and who Knows but 3 
vol 
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lord might then wait a bit longer? and we might make it all up in 

time; for a penny a day might come to two guineas in time.” But 
how to get the firſt penny was the queſtion—Then he recollected, that 
one day, when he had been ſent to Clifton to fell ſome flowers, he 
had ſeen an old woman with a board beſide her covered with various 
ſparkling ſtones, which people ſtopped to look at as they paſſed, and 
he remembered that ſome people bought the ſtones ; one paid two- 
pence, another threepence, and another ſixpence, for them; and 
Jem heard her ſay that ſhe got them amongſt the neighbouring rocks: 
ſo he thonght that if he tried he might find ſome too, and ſell them 
as ſhe had done. wer] | | 

Early in the morning, he awaked full of this ſcheme, jumped up, 
dreſſed himſelf, and, having given one look at poor Lightfoot in his 
ſtable, ſet off to Clifton in ſearch of the old woman, to enquire where 
ſhe found her ſparkling ſtones. - But it was too early in the morning, 
the old woman was not at her ſeat; ſo he turned back again diſap- 
pointed. He did not waſte his time waiting for her, but ſaddled and 
bridled Lightfoot, and went to Farmer Truck's for the giant-ſtrawber- 
Ties, A great part of the morning was ſpent in putting them into the 
ground; and, as ſoon as that was finiſhed, he ſet out again in queſt of the 
old woman, who, to his great joy, he found litting at her corner of the 
ſtreet with her board before her. But this old woman was deat and 
croſs; and, when at laſt Jem made her hear his queſtions, he could 
get no anſwer from her, but that ſhe found the foſſils where he would 
never find any more. „ But can't I look where you looked? 
« Look away, nobody hinders you,” replied the old woman; and theſe 
were the only words ſhe would ſay.—Jem was not, however a boy to 
be eaſily diſcouraged; he went to the rocks, and walked flowly along, 
looking at all the ſtones as he paſſed. Preſently he came to a place 
where a number of men were at work looſening fome large rocks, 
and one amongſt the workmen was ſtooping down looking tor ſome- 
thing very eagerly; Jem ran up, and aſked if he could help him. 
«K Yes,” ſaid the man, “you can; I've juft dropped, amongft this 
heap of rubbilh, a fine piece of cryſtal that IJ got to-day.” —* What 
kind of a looking thing is it?“ ſaid Jem.“ White, and like glaſs,” 
{aid the man, and went on working, whilſt Jem looked very care- 
futly over the heap of rubbiſh for a great while. “ Come,” ſaid the 
man, „it's gone for ever; don't trouble yourſelf any more, my boy.“ 
—*< It's no trouble; I'Il look a little longer; we'll not give it up fo 
ſoon,” ſaid Jem; and, after he had looked a little longer, he found 
the piece of cryſtal. “ Thank'e,” ſaid the man, you are a fine 
little induſtrious fellow.” Jem, encouraged hy the tone of voice in 
which the man ſpoke this, ventured to aik the fame queſtions which 
he had aſked the old woman. * One good turn deſerves another,” 
ſaid the man; © we are going to dinner juſt now, and ſball leave off 
work—wait for me here, and l'll make it worth your while.” 

Jem waited; and, as he was very attentively obſerving how the 
workmen went on with their work, he heard ſomebody near him give 
a great yawn, and, turning round, he ſaw ſtretched upon the graſs, 
beſide the river, a boy about his own age, who he knew very well 
went in the village of Aſhton by the name of Lazy Lawrence: a 
name which he moſt juſtly deſerved, for he never did any thing from 
morning to night; he neither worked nor played, but ſauntered or 
jounged about reſtleſs and yawning. His father was an alehonſe- 
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keeper, and, being generally drunk, could take no care of his ſon, fa 
that Lazy Lawrence grew every day worſe and worſe. However, 
ſome of the neighbours ſaid that he was a good-natured poor fellow 
enough, and would never do any one harm but himſelf; whilſt others, 
who were wiſer, often ſhook their heads, and told him, that idleneſs 
was the root of all evil. 

* What, Lawrence!“ cried Jem to him, when he ſaw him lying 
upon the graſs—** what, are you aſleep : Not quite.” „Are you 
awake?” „Not quite.” W hat are you doing there?“ Nothing.” 
What are you thinking of? * Nothing.” „What makes you 
lie there?“ “% don't know—becauſe I can't find any body to play 
with me to-day— Will you come and play?“ —“ No, I can't; I'm 
buſy.“—“ Buſy,” cried Lawrence, ſtretching himſelf, “ you are al- 
ways buſy—I would not be you for the world, to have ſo much to 
do always.” © And J,“ ſaid Jem laughing, „would not be you for 
the world, to have nothing to do.” So they parted, for the work- 
man juſt then called Jem to follow him. He took him home to his 
own houſe, and ſhewed him a parcel of foſſils, which he had gather- 
ed, he ſaid, on purpoſe to ſell, but had never had time y=t to ſort 
them. He ſet about it however now, and, having picked out thoſe 
which he judged to be the beſt, he put them in a ſmall baſket, and 
gave them to ſell, upon condition that he ſhould bring him half of 
what he got, Jem, pleaſed to be employed, was ready to agree to 
what the man propoſed, provided his mother had no objection to it. 
When he went home to dinner, he told his mother his ſcheme, and 
ſhe ſmiled and ſaid he might do as he pleaſed, for ſhe was not afraid 
of his being from home. © You are not an idle boy,” ſaid ſhe, “ ſo 
there is little danger of your getting into any miſchief.” 

Accordingly, Jem, that evening, took his ſtand, with his little, 
baſket, upon the bank of the river, juſt where people land from a 
ferry-boat, and where the walk turns to the wells, where numbers 
of people perpetually paſs to drink the waters. He choſe his place 
well, and waited almoſt all the evening, offering his foſſils with great 
aſſiduity to every paſſenger; but not one perſon bought any. Holla!” 
cried ſome ſailors, who had juſt rowed a boat to land, bear a hand 
here, will you, my little fellow ! and carry theſe parcels for us into 
yonder houſe.” Jem ran down immediately for the parcels, and did 
what he was aſked to do ſo quickly, and with ſo much good will, 
that the maſter of the boat took notice of him, and, when he was 
going away, ſtopped to aſk him what he had got in his baſket ; and, 
when he ſaw that they were foſſils, he immediately told Jem to fol- 
low him, for he was going to carry ſome thells he had brought from 
abroad to a lady in the neighbourhood who was making a grotto. 
« She will very likely buy your ſtones into the bargain: come along, 
my lad; we can but try.” 

The lady lived but a very little way off, ſo that they were foon at 
her houſe. She was alone in her parlour, and was ſorting a bundle 
of feathers of different colours; they lay on a fheet of paſteboard 
upon a window-ſeat, and it happened that, as the ſailor was buſtling 
round the table to ſhew off his ſhells, he knocked down the ſheet of 


paſteboard, and ſcattered all the feathers. The lady looked very 


ſorry, which Jem obſerving, he took the opportunity, whilſt the 
was buly looking over the ſailor's bag of ſhells, to gather together all 
the teattiers, aud ſort them according to their different colours, — * 
| E 38 | | ad 
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had ſeen them ſorted when he came firſt into the room. ** Where ſt 


the little boy you brought with you? I thought I ſaw him here ju 

now.“ And here I am, ma'am,” cried Jem, creeping from un- 
der the table with ſome few remaining feathers which he had picked 
trom the carpet; “I thought,” added he, pointing to the others, “I 
had better be doing ſomething than ſtanding idle, ma'am.” She ſmil- 
ed, and, pleaſed with his activity and ſimplicity, began to aſk him 
ſeveral queſtions z ſuch as, who he was, where he lived, what em- 
ployment he had, and how much a day he earned by gathering fol- 
lils,—-** This is the firſt day I ever tried,” ſaid Jem; “I never fold 
any yet, and, if you don't buy 'em now, ma'am, I'm afraid nobody 
elſe will, for I have aſked every body elſe.” —< Come then,” ſaid the 
lady laughing, “if that is the caſe, I think I had better buy them 
all,” So, emptying all the foils out of his baſket, ſhe put half a 
crown into it. Jem's eyes ſparkled with joy. Oh! thank you, 
ma'am,” ſaid he, „J will be fare and bring you as many more to- 
morrow.''—* Yes, but I don't promiſe you,“ ſaid ſhe, ** to give you 
half a crown to-morrow.” —<© But, perhaps, though you don't pro- 
miſe it, you will.” „No,“ ſaid the lady, “do not deceive yourſelf; 
| allure you that I will not. — That, inſtead of encouraging you to 
be induſtrious, would teach you to be idle.“ Jem did not quite un- 
derſtand what ſhe meant by this, but anſwered, „ mr ſure 1 don't 
wiſh to be idle; what I want is to earn ſomething every day, if 1 
knew how: I'm ſure I don't with to be idle. If you knew all, you'd 
know 1 did not.“ © How do you mean, if 1 knew all!?“ — Why 1 
mean, if you knew about Lightfoot.” —* Who's Lightfoot ?“ 
«Why, mammp's barſe,” added Jem, looking out of the windowz 
„ muſt make haſte home and feed him, afore it get dark; he'll Mon- 
der what's gone with me.” —“ Let him wonder a few minutes lon- 
ger,” ſaid the lady, “ and tell me the reſt of your [tory.”?—<© I've no 
itory, ma'am, to tell, but as how mammy ſays he mult go to the fair 
Monday fortnight to be ſold, if ſhe can't get the two guineas for her 
rent; and I ſhould be main forry to part with him, tor 1 love him, 
and he loves me; ſo I'll work for him, I will, all I can : to be ſure,” 
as mammy ſays, © 1 have no chance, ſuch a little fellow as 1 am, of 
earning two guineas afore Monday fortnight.”—<© But are you in 
carneſt willing to work,” ſaid the lady; “ you know there is a great 
deal of difference between picking up a few ſtones, and working ſtea- 

dily every day, and all day long.”—< But,” ſaid Jem, „I would 
work every day, and all day long.” —* Then,” ſaid the lady, 1 will 
give you work, Come here to-morrow morning, and my gardener 
will ſet vou to weed the ſhrubberies, and | will pay you fixpence a 
day, Remember you muſt be at the gates by fix o'clock.” Jem bows 
ed, thanked her, and went away. It was late in the evening, and he 
was impatient to get home to feed Lightfuot z yet he recollected that 
he had promiſed the man who had truſted him to {ell the toflils that he 
would bring him half of what he got for them; fo he thought that 
he had better go to him directly : and away he went, running along 
by the water. ſide about a quarter of a mile, till he came to the man's 
houſe. He was juſt come from work, and was ſurpriſed when Jem 

ſhewed him the half-crow n, ſaying, „Look what 1 got tor the 

tones: you are to have the half, you know.”—* No,” ſaid the man, 

When he heard his ſtory, “ ſhall not take half of that; it was given 

io you. I expected but a ſhilling at the woſt, and the half of that 

i but lixpence, and that I'Il take, —Wile! give the lad two W 
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and take this half crown.” So the wife opened an old glove, and took 
out two ſhillings ; and the man, as ſhe opened the glove, put in his 
fingers and took out a filver penny.—** There, he ſhall have 
that into the bargain for his honeſfly—Honeſty is the beſt policy 
There's a lucky penny for you, that I've kept ever ſince I can re- 
member.” —< Don't you ever go to part with it, do you hear!“ cri. 
ed the woman. Let him do what he will with it, wife,” ſaid the 
man, ** But,” argued the wife, “another penny would do juſt as 
well to buy gingerbread, and that's what it will go for.“ „No, that 
it hall nor, I promiſe you,“ ſaid Jem; and ſo he ran away home, 
fed Lightfoot, ſtroaked him, went to bed, jumped at five o'clock in 
the morning, and went (inging to work as gay as a lark. 

Four days he worked ** every day and all day long,” and the lady 
every evening, when ſhe came out to walk-in her gardens, looked at 
his work. At laſt the faid to her gardener, ** This little boy works 
very hard.” —** Never had fo good a little boy about the grounds,” 
laid the gardener, „he's always at his work, let me come by when [ 
will, and he has got twice as much done as another would do; yes, 
twice as much, ma'am : for look here—he began at this here rofe- 
buſh, and now he's got to where you ſtand, ma'am; and here is the 
day*s work that t'other boy, and he's three years older too, did to- 
day—l ſay, meaſure Jem's fairly, and it's twice as much, Fm ſure,” 
— Well,” ſaid the lady to her gardener, © ſhew me how much is a 
fair good day's work for a boy of his age.” „ Come at fix o'clock, 
and go at fix ? why, about this much, ma*'am,” ſaid the gardener, 
marking off a piece of the border with his ſpade. ** Then, little 
boy,” ſaid the lady, « ſo much fhall be your taſk every day; the 
gardener will mark it off for you: and, when you've done, the reſt of 
the day you may do what you pleaſe.” fem was extremely glad of 
this; and the next day he had finiſhed his taſk by four o'clock ; ſo 
that he had all the reſt of the evening to himſelf. Jem was as fond 
of play as any little boy could be, and, when he was at it, played 
with all the eagerneſs and gaiety imaginable: ſo as ſoon as he had f- 
niſhed his tatk, fed Lightfoot, and put by the ſixpence he had earned 
that day, he ran to the play-ground in the village, where he found 
a party of boys playing, and amongſt them Lazy Lawrence, who m- 
deed was not playing, but lounging upon a gate with his thumb in 
his mouth. The reſt were playing at cricket. Jem joined them, 
and was the merrieſt and moft active among them; till, at laſt, quite 
out of breath with running, he was obliged to give up to reſt him- 
elf, and ſat down upon the tile, cloſe to the gate on which Lazy 
Lawrence was ſwinging. © And why don't you play, Lawrence?” 
faid he. I'm tired,” ſaid Lawrence. Tired of what? © I don't 
know well what tires me; grandmother ſays I'm ill, and I. muſt take 
fomerthing—l1 don't know what ails me.”—< Oh, pugh! take a good 
race, one, two, three, and away, and you'll find yourſelf as well as 
ever. Come, run—one, two, three, and away.“ Ah, no, | 
can't run indeed,” faid he, hanging back heavily ; © you know I can 
play all day long if 1 like it, fo I don't mind play as you do, who have 
only one hour for it,”—* So much the worſe for yon. Come nov, 
I'm quite freſh again, will you have one game at ball; do.?—* No, 
I tell you 1 can't; Pm as tired as if 1 had been working all day 25 
hard as a horſe,”.—.« Ten times more,” ſaid Jem; © for I have been 
working all day long as hard as a horſe, and yet you fee I'm 880 
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bit tired; only a little out of breath juſt now.“ That's very odd,” 
{aid Lawrence, and yawned, for want of ſome better anſwer ; then 
taking out a handful of halfpence “ See what I got from father to- 
day, becauſe I aſked him juſt at the right time, when he had drunk 
a glaſs or two; then I can get any thing I want of him ſee ! a pen- 
ny, twopence, threepence, fourpence—there's eightpence in all; 
would not you be happy if you had eightpence ? Why, I don't 
know,” ſaid Jem laughing, * for you don't ſeem happy, and you have 
eightpence ?”—* That does not ſignify though, I'm ſure you only ſay 
that becauſe you envy me—you don't know what it is to have eight- 
pence—you never had more than twopence or threepence at a time in 
in all your life.“ Jem ſmiled: „Oh, as to that,“ ſaid he, “you 
are miſtaken, for I have at this very time more than twopence, three- 
pence, or eightpence, either; I have—let me ſee - ſtones two. ſhil- 
lings; then five days work, that's five ſix pences, that's two ſhillings 
and ſixpence, in all makes four ſhillings and ſixpence, and my ſilver 


penny, is four and ſevenpence “ Four and fevenpence—You have 


not,” ſaid Lawrence, rouſed fo as abſolutely to ſtand upright, “ four 
and ſevenpence ! have you? ſhew it me, and then I'll believe you.“ 
Follow me then,” cried Jem, „and I'll ſoon make you believe 
me; come. - Is it far ?” ſaid Lawrence, following half running, 
halt hobbling, till he came to the ſtable, where Jem thewed him his 
treaſure. * And how did you come by it? honeltly ??*—*« Honeſtly ; 
to be ſure I did; I earned it all.“ Lord bleſs me, earned it! well, 
I've a great mind to work; but then it is ſuch hot weather; beſides 
grandmother ſays I'm not ſtrong enough yet for hard work; and be- 
ſides, I know how to coax daddy out of money when I want it, ſo I 
need not work. But four and ſevenpence, let's ſee, what will you do 
with it all?“ —“ That's a ſecret,” ſaid Jem, looking great. I can 
gueſs; I know what I'd do with it if it was mine—PFirſt, I'd buy 
pockets full of gingerbread ; then I'd buy ever ſo many apples and 
nuts; don't you love nuts? I'd buy nuts enough to laſt me from this 
time to Chriſtmas, and I'd make little Newton crack 'em for me, for 
that's the worlt of nuts, there's the trouble of cracking 'em.“ 
„Well, you never deſerve to have a nut.“ -“ But you will give me 
{ome of your's,” ſaid Lawrence in a fawning tone, for he thought it 
ealier to coax than to work“ you'll give me ſome of your good 
thinge, won't you?” „ ſhall not have any of thoſe good things,” 
faicg Jem. © Then what will you do with all your money?“ - Oh, 
i know very well what to do with it; but, as I told you, that's a ſe- 
cret, and I ſhan't tell it any body—Come now, let's go back and 
play—their game's up, I dare ſay.” — Lawrence went back with him 
tall of curioſity, and out of humour with himſelf and his eightpence 
elf I had four and ſevenpence,” ſaid he to himſelf, ** 1 certainly 
mould be happy 1 
the next day, as uſual, Jem jumped up before ſix o'clock and went 
to his work, whilſt Lazy Lawrence ſauntered about without know- 
i what to do with himſelf, In the courſe of tv o days he laid out 
lixpence of his money in apples and gingerbread, and as long as theſe 
alled he found himſelf well received by his companions; but at 
length the third day he ſpent his laſt halfpenny, and, when it was 
dane, untortunately ſome nuts tempted him very much, but he had 
money to pay tor them; ſo he ran home to coax his father, as he 
called it. When he got home, he heard his father talking very loud, 
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338 CURIOSITIES and RARITIES 
and at firſt he thought he was drunk ; but, when he opened the kit. 


chen-door, he ſaw that he was not drunk, but angry. 


«« You lazy dog!“ cried he, turning ſuddenly upon Lawrence, and 
gave him ſuch a violent box on the ear as made the light flaſh from 
his eyes; © you lazy dog! ſee what you have done for me,—look 1. 
look, look, I ſay!” Lawrence looked as he came to the uſe of his 
ſenſes, and, with fear, amazement, and remorſe, beheld at leaſt a 
dozen bottles burſt, and the fine Worceſterſhire cyder ſtreaming over 
the floor. Nou, did not I order you three days ago to carry theſe 
bottles to the cellar; and did not I charge you to wire the corks! 
anſwer me, you lazy raſcal ; did not I ?P—* Yes,” ſaid Lawrence, 
ſcratching his head. And why was it not done? I aſk you,” cried 
his father with renewed anger, as another bottle burſt at the moment, 
«© What do you ſtand there for, you lazy brat? why don't you move? 
1 fay—No, no,” catching hold of him, “I believe you can't move; 
but 11] make you.” And he ſhook him, till Lawrence was ſo giddy 
he could not ſtand. What had you to think of? what had you to 
do all day long, that you could not carry my cyder, my Worceſter. 
ſhire cyder, to the cellar when I bade you? But go, you'll never be 
good for any thing, you are ſuch a lazy raſcal, get out of my fight!” 
So ſaying, he puthed him out of the houſe-door, and Lawrence ſneak- 
ed off, ſeeing that this was not the time to make his petition for half. 

ence, 
0 The next day he ſaw the nuts again, and, wiſhing for them more 
than ever, went home in hopes that his father, as he ſaid to himfelf, 
would be in a better humour. But the cyder was freſh in his recol- 
lection, and, the moment Lawrence began to whiſper the word half. 
penny in his ear, his father ſwore with a loud oath, “I will not 
give you a halfpenny, no, not a farthing, for this month to come; if 
you want money, go work for it; l've had enough of your lazineſs— 
Go work!” At theſe terrible words, Lawrence burſt into tears, and, 
going to the (ide of a ditch, ſat down and cried for an hour; and, 
when he had cried till he could cry no longer, he exerted himſelf ſo 
far as to empty his pockets, to ſee whether there might not be one 
halfpenny left; and, to his great joy, in the fartheſt corner of his poc- 
ket one halfpenny was found. With this he proceeded to the fruit- 
woman's ſtall. She was buſy weighing out ſome plumbs, ſo he was 
obliged to wait; and, whilſt he was waiting, he heard ſome people 
near him talking and laughing very loud. The fruit-woman's ſtall 
was at the gate of an inn-yard ; and, peeping through the gate into 
this yard, Lawrence faw a poſtillion and ſtable- boy about his own fize 
playing at pitch-farthing. He ſtood by watching them for a few mi- 
nutes. 1 began but with one halfpenny,” cried the ſtable-boy with 
an oath, „ and now Ive got twopence!” added he jingling the half. 
pence in his waiſtcoat pocket. Lawrence was moved at the ſound, 


and ſaid to himſelf, „If I begin with one halfpenny, I may end like 


him with having twopence ; and it is eaſier to play at pitch-farthing 
than to work.” 

So he ſtepped forward, preſenting his halfpenny, offering to toſs 
up with the ſtable-boy, who, after looking him full in the face, ac- 
cepted the propoſal, and threw his halfpenny into the air,—* Head 
or tail !” cried hie, Head,” replied Lawrence, and it came up head. 
He icized rhe penny, ſurpriſed at his own ſucceſs, and would have 


gone inltantly to have laid it out on nuts, but the ſtable- bo) 8 
m, 
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him, and tempted him to throw again. This time he loſt; he threw 
again and won; and ſo he went on, ſometimes loſing, but moſt fre- 
quently winning, till half the morning was gone. At laſt, however, 
he chanced to win twice running, and, finding himſelf maſter of 
three halfpence, ſaid he would play no more. The ſtable-boy, 
grumbling, ſwore he would have his revenge another time, and 
Lawrence went and bought the nuts. It is a good thing,“ ſaid he 
to himſelf, “ to play at pitch-farthing : the next time I want a half- 
penny, I'll not aſk my father for it, nor go to work neither.” Sa- 
tisfied with this reſolution, he ſat down to crack his nuts at his leiſure, 
upon the horſe-block in the inn-yard. Here, whnlſt he ate, he 
overheard the converſation of the ſtable-boys and poſtillions. At 
firſt their ſhocking oaths and loud wrangling frightened and ſhocked 
him; for Lawrence, though a lazy, had not yet learned to be a 
wicked, boy. But, by degrees, he was accuſtomed to their ſwearing 
and quarrelling, and took a delight and intereſt in their diſputes and 
battles. As this was an amuſement which he could .enjoy Without 
any exertion on his part, he ſoon grew ſo fond of it, that every day 
he returned to the ſtable-yard, and the.horſe-block became his con- 
ſtant ſeat. Here he found ſome relief from the i fatigue 
of doing nothing, and here, hour after hour, with his elbows on his 
knees, and his head on his hands, he fat the ſpectator of wickedneſs. 
Gaming, cheating, and lying, ſoon became familiar to him; and, 
to complete his ruin, he formed a ſudden and cloſe intimacy with 
the ſtable-boy with whom he had at firſt began to game—a very bad 
boy. The conſequences of this intimacy we ſhall preſently ſee. 
But it is now time to inquire what little Jem had been doing all 
this while. | 1 | 

One day, after Jem had finiſhed his taſk, the gardener aſked him to 
ſtay a little while, to help him to carry ſome geraniuan pots into the 
hall. Jem, always active and obliging, readily ſtayed from play, and 
was Carrying in a heavy flower-pot, when his miſtreſs crolſed the 
hall. What a terrible litter!“ ſaid ſhe, (you are making here 
why don't you wipe your ſhoes upon the mat?“ Jem turned round 
to look for the mat, but he ſaw none. Oh,” ſaid the lady, recol- 
letting herſelf, “ I can't blame you, for there is no mat.“ “ No 
mam,” ſaid the gardener, “nor I don't know when, if ever, the 
man will bring home thoſe mats you beſpoke, ma'am.”—* I am 
very ſorry to hear that,” ſaid the lady, (I with we could find ſome- 
body who would do them, if he can't—lI ſhould not care what ſort 
of mats they were, ſo that one could wipe one's feet on them.” 
Jem, as he was ſweeping away the litter, when he heard theſe laſt 
words, ſaid to himſelf, © Perhaps I could make a mat.” And all 
the way home, as he trudged along whiſtling, he was thinking over 
a ſcheme for making mats, which, however bold it may appear, he 
did not deſpair of executing, with patience and induſtry, Many 
were the difficulties which his © prophetic eye” foreſaw; but he felt 
within himſelf that ſpirit, which ſpurs men on to great eaterprizes, 
and makes them“ trample on impoſlibilities.” 

He recolle&ed, in the firſt place, that he had ſeen Lazy Lawrence, 
whilſt he lounged upon the gate, twiſt a bit of heath into different 
ſhapes, and he thought, that if he could find ſome way of plaiting 

eath firmly together, it would make a very pretty green ſoft mat, 


#hich would do very well for one to wipe one's ſhoes on. Abouta 
Vox. III. No. 44. oa ho oe mile 
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mile from his mother's houſe, on the common which Jem rode over 
when he went to Farmer Truck's for the giant-ſtrawberries, he re- 
membered to have ſeen a great quantity of this heath; and, as it 
was now only fix o'clock in the evening, he knew that he ſhould have 
time to feed Lightfoot, ſtroke him, go to the common, return, and 
make one trial of his ſkill before he went to bed. 1 
Lightfoot carried him ſwiftly to the common, and there Jem ga. 
thered as much of the heath as he thought he ſnould want. But, 
what toil | what time ! what pains did it coſt him, before he could 
make any thing like a mat! Twenty times he was ready to throw 
aſide the heath, and give up his projects from impatience of re- 
peated diſappointments. But ſtill he perfevered. Nothing truly 
great can be accompliſhed without toil and time. Two hours he 
woiked before he went to bed, All his play hours the next day he 
ſpent at his mat: which, in all, made five hours of fruitleſs at- 
tempts—The ſixth, however, repaid him for the labours of the other 
five; he conquered his grand difficulty of faſtening the heath ſub. 
ſtantially together, and at length completely finiſhed a mat, which 
far ſurpaſſed his moſt ſanguine expeCtations. He was extremely 
happy—ſung, danced round it—whiſtled—looked at it again and 
avain, and could hardly leave off looking at it when it was time to 
go to bed. He laid it by his bed-ſide, that he might ſee it the mo- 
ment he waked in the morning. | | | 
And now came the grand pleaſure of carrying it to his miſtreſs, 

She looked full as much ſurprized as he expected, when ſhe ſaw it, 
and when ſhe heard who made it. After having dul admired it, ſhe 
aſked him how much he expected for his mat.“ Expect No- 
thing, ma'am,” ſaid Jem; © I meant to give it you if you'd have 
it; 1 did not mean to ſell it. I made it at my play hours, and I was 
very happy making it; and I'm very glad too that you like it; and 
if you pleaſe to keep it, ma'am—that's all.“ But that's not all,” 
ſaid the lady. Spend your time no more in weeding in my garden, 
you can employ yourſelf much better; you ſhall have the reward of 
your ingenuity as well as of your induſtry. Make as many more 
ſuch mats as you can, and I will take care and diſpoſe of them for 
you.” —*<« Thank'e, ma'am,” ſaid Jem, making his beſt bow, for he 
thought by the lady's looks that ſhe meant to do him a favour, 
though he repeated to himſelf, + Diſpoſe of them! what does that 
mean?“ | 5 

The next day he went to work to make more mats, and he ſoon 
learned to make them ſo well and quickly, that he was ſurprized at. 
his own ſucceſs. In every one he made he found leſs difficulty, fo 
that, inſtead of making two, he could ſoon make four, in a day. In 
a fortnight he made eighteen. It was Saturday night when he finiſhed, 
and he carried, at three journeys, his eighteen mats to his miſtreſs's 
houſe ; piled them all up in the hall, and ſtood with his hat off, with 
a look of proud humility, beſide the pile, waiting for the miſtreſs's 
appearance. Preſently a folding door, at one end of the hall, opened, 
and he ſaw his miſtreſs, with a great many gentlemen and ladies, 
riling from ſeveral tables. : | 

« Oh! there is my little boy and his mats,” cried! the lady ; and, 
followed by all the reſt of the company, ſhe came into the hall. Jem 
modeſtly retired whilſt they looked at his mats ; but in a minute or 
two his miſtreſs beckoned to him, and, when he came into the grapes 
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of the cirele, he ſaw that his pile of mats had diſappeared. ec Well, 


ſaid the lady ſmiling, “what do you ſee that makes you look fo ſur- 
priſed ?““ That all my mats are gone,” ſaid Jem; “ but you are 
very welcome.” —* Are we?” ſaid the lady; „well, take up your 
hat, and go home then, for you ſee that it is getting late, and you 
know, Lightfoot will wonder what's become of you.” Jem turned 
round to take up his hat, which he had left on the floor. 

But how his countenance changed ! the hat was heavy with ſhil- 
lings. Every one who had taken a mat had put in two ſhillings ; ſo 
that for the eighteen mats he had got thirty-ſix ſhillings. ** Thirty- 
ſx ſhillings !”? ſaid the lady; „five and ſeven-pence I think you told 
me you had earned already—how much does that make? I muſt add, 
I believe, one other ſixpence to make out your two guineas.”—, 
« Two guineas !” exclaimed Jem, now quite conquering his baſh-" 
fulneſs, for at the moment he forgot where he was, and ſaw nobody 
that was by. Two guineas !” cried he, clapping his hands toge- 
ther“ Oh Lightfoot !—oh mother!“ Then, recollecting himſelf, 
he ſaw his miſtreſs, whom he now looked up to quite as a friend. 
„Will you thank them all,” ſaid he, ſcarcely daring to glance his 
eye round upon the company, will you thank 'em? for you know 
I don't know how to thank 'em rightly.” Every body thought, how- 
ever, that they had been thanked rightly. | 

«© Now we won't keep you any longer—only,” ſaid his miſtreſs, 
„ have one thing to aſk you, that I may be by when you ſhew 
your treaſure to your mother.“ Come, then,“ ſaid Jem, „come 
with me now.” —** Not now,” ſaid the lady laughing, “but I will 
come to Aſhton to-morrow evening; perhaps your mother can find 
me a few ftrawberries.” | 

„That ſhe will,” ſaid Jem; „ PI ſearch the garden myſelf.” 
He now went home, but felt it a great reſtraint to wait till to-mor- 
row evening before he told his mother, To conſole himſelf he flew 
to the ſtable: © Lightfoot, you're not to be ſold to-morrow 1 poor 
feilow !”* ſaid he, patting him, and then could not refrain from 
counting out his money. Whilſt he was intent upon this, Jem was 
ſtartled by a noiſe at the door; ſomebody was trying to pull up the. 
latch, It opened, and there came in Lazy Lawrence, with a boy in 
a red jacket, who had a cock under his arm. They ſtarted when 
they got into the middle of the ſtable, and when they ſaw Jem, who 
had been at firſt hidden by the horſe. 

© We—we—we—came”—ſtammered Lazy Lawrence—* I mean, 
I came to—to—to—” © To aſk you,” continued the ſtable- boy in a 
bold tone, “ whether you will go with us to the cock-fight on Mon- 
day ? See, I've a fine cock here, and Lawrence told me you were a 
great friend of his, ſo I came.” | 

Lawrence now attempted to ſay ſomething in praiſe of the pleaſures 
of cock- fighting, and in recommendation of his new companion. 
But Jem looked at the ſtable-boy with diſlike, and a fort of dread ; 
then, turning his eyes upon the cock with a look of compaſſion, ſaid 
in a low voice to Lawrence, „Shall you like to ſtand by and ſee its 
eyes pecked out? I don't know,” ſaid Lawrence, as to that; 
but they ſay a cock-fight's a fine ſight, and it's no more cruel in me 
to go than another; and a great many go; and I've nothing elſe to 
do, ſo 1 ſhall go.“ - But I have ſomething elſe to do,” ſaid Jem, 
euphing, “ ſo I ſhall not go.“ But,” continued Lawrence, “you 
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know Monday is the great Briſtol fair, and one muſt be merry then, 
of all days in the year.” —* One day in the year; ſure there's no 
harm in being merry,” ſaid the ſtable boy. “ I hope not,“ ſaid 
Jem; for I know, for my part, I am merry every day in the year. 
“ That's very odd,” ſaid Lawrence; but I know, for my part 1 
would not for all the world miſs going to the fair; for at leaſt it will 
be ſomething to talk of for half a year after come, you'll go, won't 
1 — No,” ſaid Jem, ſtill looking as if he did not like to talk 
efore the ill-looking ſtranger. * Then what will you do with all 
your money?“ -“, PII tell'you about that another time,“ whiſpered 
Jem; © anc don't you go to ſee that cock's eyes pecked out; it 
won't make you merry, I'm ſure.” —© If I had any thing elſe to 
divert me,” ſaid Lawrence, heſitating and yawning. Come, 
cried the ſtable-boy, ſeizing his ſtretching arm, “ come along,” 
cried he; and, pulling him away from Jem, upon whom he caſt a 
Jook of extreme contempt, “ leave him alone, he's not the ſort.“ 
«© What a fool you are,” ſaid he to Lawrence the moment he got him 
out of the ſtable, “ you might have known he would not go=elſe 
we ſhould ſoon have trimmed him out of his four and ſeven-pence, 
But how came you to talk of four and ſeven-pence; I ſaw in the 
manger a hat full of filver.”—<© Indeed!” exclaimed Lawrence. 
«« Yes, indeed—but why did you ſtammer ſo when we firſt got in? 
you had like to have blown us all up.”—*< I was ſo aſhamed,” ſaid 
Lawrence, hanging down his head. Aſhamed! but you muſt not 
talk of ſhame now you are in for it, and I ſhan't let you off: you 
owe us half-a-crown, recolle&, and I muſt be paid to- night; ſo ſee 
and get the money ſome how or other.” After a conſiderable pauſe 
he added, „I'll anſwer for it he'd never miſs half-a-crown out of 
all that filver.”—* But to ſteal,” faid Lawrence, drawing back with 
horror“ I never rhought I ſhould come to that—and from poor 
Jem too—the money that he has worked ſo hard for too.” “ But it 
3s not ſtealing; we don't mean to ſteal; only to borrow it: and, if 
we win, as we certainly ſhall, at the cock-fight, pay it back again, 
and he'll never know any thing of the matter : and what harm will 
it do him? Beſides, what ſignifies talking, you can't go to the cock- 
fight, or the fair either, if you don't; and I tell you we don't mean 
to ſteal it; we'll pay it again Monday night.” Lawrence made no 
reply, and they paried without his coming to any determination. 
Here let us pauſe our in our ſtory—we are almoſt afraid to go on 
the reſt is very ſhocking—our young readers will ſhudder as they read. 
But it is better that they ſhould know the truth, and fee what the 
idle boy came to at laſt, | we | 
In the dead of the night Lawrence heard ſomebody tap at his 
window. He knew well who it was, for this was the ſignal agreed 
upon between him and his wicked companion. He trembled at the 
thoughts of what he was about to do, and lay quite ſtill, with his 
head under the bed-clothes, till he heard the ſecond tap. Then he 
got up, dreſſed himſelf, and opened his window. It was almoſt 
even with the ground. His companion ſaid to him in a hollow voice, 
Are you ready?” He made no anſwer, but got out of the window 
and followed. When he got to the ſtable, a black cloud was juſt 
paſſing over the moon, and it was quite dark. «Where are you?“ 
whiſpered Lawrence, groping about, „ where are you? Speak to 
me.” —< I am here; give me your hand.“ Lawrence ſtretched wm 
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his hand. © Is that your hand ?” ſaid the wicked boy, as Lawrence 
jaid hold of him; “how cold it felt.“ Let us go back, ſaid Law. 
rence; “it is not time yet..“ It is no time to go back,” replied the 
other, opening the door; “ you've gone too far now to go back ;*! 
and he puſhed Lawrence into the ſtable.—““ Have you found it 
take care of the horſe—have you done ?—what are you about? 
make haſte, I hear a noiſe,” ſaid the ſtable-boy, who watched at the 
door. © I am feeling for the half-crown, but I can't find it.“ 
„ Bring all together.” He brought Jem's broken flower-pot, with 
all the money init, to the door. | | 

The black cloud was now paſſed over the moon, and the light 
ſhone full ppon them.—** What do we ſtand here for?“ ſaid the 
ſtable-boy, ſnatching the flower-pot out of Lawrence's trembli 
hands, and pulling him away from the door. Good God!” — 
Lawrence, “ you won't take all- you ſaid you'd only take half: a- 
crown, and pay it back on Monday - you ſaid you'd only take half- a- 
crown !- Hold your tongue,” replied the other walking on, deaf 
to all remonſtrances—** if I am to be hanged ever, it ſha'n't be for 
half-a-crown.”* Lawrence's blood ran cold in his veins, and he felt 
as if all his hair ſtoog on end. Not another word paſſed. His ac- 
complice carried off the money, and Lawrence crept, with all the 
horrors of guilt upon him, to his reſtleſs bed. All night he was 
ſtarting from frightful dreams; or elle, broad awake, he lay liſten- 
ing to every {mall noiſe, unable to ſtir, and ſcarcely daring to breathe 
—tormented by that moſt dreadful of all kinds of fear, that fear 
which is the conſtant companiou of an evil conſcience. He thought 
the morning would never come; but when it was day, when he 
heard the birds ſing, and ſaw every thing look cheerful as uſual, he 
felt (till more miſerable. It was Sunday morning, and the bell rang 
tor church. All the children of the village, dreſſed in their Sun- 
day clothes, innocent and gay, and little Jem, the beſt and gayeſt 
among them, went flocking by his door to church. “ Well, Law- 
rence,” ſaid Jem, pulling his coat as he paſſed, and ſaw Lawrence 
leaning againſt his father's door, “„ what makes you look ſo black?“ 
—* 1!” ſaid Lawrence ſtarting, „ why do you ſay that I look 
black?“ Nay then,” ſaid Jem, “you look white enough, now, 
it that will pleaſe you; for you're turned as pale as death.“ 
Pale!“ replied Lawrence, not knowing what he ſaid; and turned 
abruptly away, for he dared not fland another look of Jem's : con- 
ſcious that guilt was written in his face, he ſhunned every eye. He 
would now have given the world to have thrown off the load of guilt 
which lay upon his mind ; he longed to follow Jem, to fall upon 
his knees, and confeſs all; dreading the moment when Jem ſhould 
diſcover his loſs, Lawrence dared not ſtay at home, and not knowing 
what to do, or where to go, he mechanically went to his old haunt 
at the ſtable-yard, and lurked thereabouts all day, with his accom- 
plice, who tried in vain to quiet his fears and raiſe his ſpirits, by 
talking of the next day's cock-fight. It was agreed, that, as ſoon 
as the duſk of the evening came on, they ſhould go together into a 
certain lonely field, and there divide their booty. 

in the mean time Jem, when he returned from church, was very 
full of buſineſs, preparing for the reception of his miſtreſs, of whoſe 
intended viſit he had informed his mother ; and, whilſt ſhe was ar- 
ranging the kitchen and their little parlour, he ran to ſearch the 
ITE Te: k ſtrawberry- 
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ſtrawberry- beds. Why, my Jem, how merry you are to-day 2 
ſaid his mother when he came in with the ſtrawberries, and way 
jumping about the room playfully. * Now keep thoſe ſpirits of 
yours, Jem, til} you want 'em, and don't let it come upon you all 
once. Have it in mind that to-morrow's fair day, and Lightfoot 
muſt go. I bade Farmer Truck call for him to night he ſaid he'd 
take him along with his own, and he'll be here juſt now—and then 
I know how it will be with you, Jem !”®—<« So do I eried Jem, 
fwallowing his ſecret with great difficulty, and then tumbling head 
over heels four times running. A carriage paſſed the window and 
ſtopped at the door. Jem ran out; it was his miſtreſs. She came 
in ſmiling, and ſoon made the old woman ſmile too, by praiſing the 
neatneſs of every thing in the houſe. But we ſhall paſs over, how. 
ever important they were deemed at the time, the praiſes of the 
ſtrawberries, and of “ my grandmother's china plates,” Another 
Knock was heard at the door. Run, Jem,” ſaid his mother, «1 
hope it's our milk-woman with cream for the lady.“ No; it was 
Farmer Truck come for Lightfoot. The old woman's countenance 
fell. Fetch him out, dear,“ ſaid ſhe, turning to her ſon ; but 
Jem was gone; he flew out to the ſtable the moment he ſaw the flap 
of Farmer Truck's great-coat. “ Sit ye down, farmer,“ ſaid the 
old woman, after they had waited about five minutes in expectation 
of Jem's return.“ You'd beſt fit down, if the lady will give you 
leave ; for he'll not hurry himſelf back again. My boy's a fool, 
madam, about that there horſe.” Trying to laugh, ſhe added,“ 
knew how Lightfoot and he would be loath enough to part—he won't 
bring him out till the laſt minute; ſo do fit ye dawn, neighbour.” 
The farmer had ſcarcely ſat down, when Jem, with a pale wild 
countenance, came back, “ What's the matter?“ ſaid his miſtreſs, 
„God bleſs the boy!“ ſaid his mother, looking at him quite fright- 
ened, whilſt he tried to ſpeak, but could not. She went up to him, 
and then, leaning his head againſt her, he cried, ** It's gone! it's all 
gone!“ and, burſting into tears, he ſobbed às if his heart would 
break. * What's gone, love?“ ſaid his mother. My two 
guineas—Lightfoot's two guineas. I went to fetch *em to give you, 
mammy; but the broken flower-pot that I put them in, and all's 
gone !—quite gone!“ repeated he, checking his ſobs. I ſaw 
them ſafe laſt night, and was ſhewing 'em to Lightfoot ; and I was 
fo glad to think I had earned them all myſelf ; and I thought how 
ſurpriſed you'd look, and how glad you'd be, and how you'd kifs 
me, and all!“ | 
His mother liſtened to him with the greateſt ſurpriſe, whilſt his 
miſtreſs ſtood in lilence, looking firſt at the old woman, and then at 
Jem with a penetrating eye, as if ſhe ſuſpected the truth of his ſtory, 
and was afraid of becoming the dupe of her own compaſſion. ** This 
3s a very ſtrange thing!“ faid ſhe gravely. © How came you to leave 
all your money in a broken flower-pot in the ſtable > How came you 
not to give it to your mother to take care of?“ Why, don't you 
remember,” ſaid Jem, looking up in the midſt of his tears; © why, 
don't you remember you your own ſelf bade me not tell her about it 
471] you were by !”—** And did you not tell her?“ Nay, alk 
wammy,” ſaid Jem, a little offended ; and, when afterwards the 
lady went on queſtioning him in a ſevere manner, as if ſhe did not 
believe him, he at laſt made no anſwer, “ Oh, Jem! e 
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don't you ſpeak to the lady ? faid his mother. I have ſpoke, and 
ſpoke the truth,” ſaid Jem proudly, “and ſhe did not believe me.“ 
Still the lady, who had lived too long in the world to be without 
ſuſpicion, maintained a cold manner, and determined to wait the 
event without interfering, ſaying only, that the hoped the money 
would be found; and adviſed Jem to have done crying.“ I have 
done,” ſaid Jem,“ I ſhall cry no more.” And, as he had the great- 
eſt command over himſelf, he actually did not ſhed another tear, 
not even when the farmer got up to go, ſaying, he could wait no 
longer. Jem filently went to bring out Lighttoot.—T he lady now 
took her ſeat where ſhe could fee all that paſſed at the open par- 


Jour window.—The old woman ſtood at the door, and feveral idle 


people of the village, who had gathered round the lady's carriage 
examining it, turned about to liſten, In a minute or two Jem ap- 
eared, with a ſteady countenance, leading Lightfoot : and, when 
1e came up, without ſaying a word, put the bridle into Farmer 
Truck's hand. „ He has been a good horſe,” ſaid the farmer. 
He is a good horſe !“ cried Jem, and threw: his arm over Light. 
foot's neck, hiding his own face as he leaned upon him. 

At this inſtant a party of milkwomen went by ; and one of them, 
having ſet down her pail, came behind Jem, and gave him a pretty 
ſmart blow upon the back. —He looked up.—““ And don't you 
know me ?” ſaid ſhe. © I forget,” ſaid Jem” I think I have ſeen 
your face before, but I forget.“ Do you fo? and you tell me 
juſt now,” ſaid ſhe, “ half opening her hand, that you forget who 
gave you this, and who charged you not to part with it too.” Here 
the quite opened her large hand, and on the palm of it appeared 
Jem's filver penny.“ Where ?” exclaimed Jem ſeizing it, oh 
where did you find it? and have you ?—oh tell me, have you got the 
reſt of my money?” ““ I know nothing of your money—I don't 
know what you would be at,” ſaid the milkwoman. “ But where, 
pray tell me where, did you find this ?”—* With them that you gave 
it to, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid the milkwoman, turning away ſuddenly to 
take up her milk-pail. But now Jem's miſtreſs called to her through 
the window, begging her to ſtop, and joining in his entreaties to 
know how ſhe came by the ſilver penny. f 

«Why, madam,” faid ſhe, taking up the corner of her apron, 
I] came by it in an odd way too—You mult know my Betty is ſick, 
ſo 1 come with the milk myſelf, though it's not what I'm uſed to; 
tor my Betty—you know my Betty,” ſaid ſhe turning round to the 
old woman, „ my Betty ſerves you, and ſhe's a tight and ſtirring 
lafſy, ma'am, I can afſſure—? Ves, I don't doubt it,” ſaid the 
lady impatiently ; “ but about the ſilver penny?“ —““ Why, that's 
true; as I was coming along all alone, for the reſt came round, and 
I came a ſhort cut acroſs you field—No, you can't ſee it, madam, 
where you ſtand—but if you were here—” ** I ſee it I know it,” 
ſaid Jem, out of breath with anxiety. © Well—well—1 reſted my 
pail upon the ſtile, and ſets me down a while, and there comes out 
of the hedge—I don't know well how, for they ſtartled me ſo I'd 
like to have throwh down my milk—two boys, one about the lize of 
he,” ſaid ſhe, pointing to Jem, „ and one a matter taller, but ill- 
looking like, fo I did not think to ftir to make way for them, and 
they were like in a deſperate” hurry : ſo, without waiting for the 
ſtile, one of *em puiled at the gate, and, When it would not open (for 
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it was tied with a pretty ſtout cord), one of 'em whips out with hy 
knife and cuts i. ah ng 1 

« Now: have you a knife about you, fir?” continued the milk. 
woman to the farmer. He gave her his knife. N 

& Here now, ma' am, juſt ſticking as it were here, between the blade 
and the haft, was the ſilver penny. He took no notice, but, when 
he opened it, out it falls: ſtill he takes no heed, but cuts the cord, 
as I ſaid before, and through the gate they went, and out of ſight in 
half a minute. I picks up the penny, for my heart miſgrave me 
that it was the very one huſband had had a long time, and had given 
againſt my voice to he,” pointing to Jem; “ and I charged him not 
to part with it; and, ma'am, when I looked I knew it by the mark, 
o I thought I would ſhew it to he,” again pointing to Jem, “ and 
let him give it back to thoſe it belongs to.” „It belongs to me,“ 
ſaid Jem, << I never gave it to any body—but—” «© But,“ cried , 
the farmer, ** thoſe boys have robbed him—it is they who have all 
his money.” | | 

„Oh, which way did they go?“ cried Jem, © I'll run after them.” 

« No, no,” ſaid the lady, calling to her ſervant ; and ſhe deſired 

him to take his horſe and ride after them. Aye,” added Farmer 
Truck, “ do you take the road, and I'll take the field-way, and I'l 
be' bound we'll have *em preſently.” 
' Whilſt they were gone in purſuit, of the thieves, the lady, who 
was now thoroughly convinced of Jem's truth, deſired her coach- 
man would produce what ſhe had ordered him to bring with him 
that evening. Out of the boot of the carriage the coachman im- 
mediately produced a new ſaddle and bridle. 

How Jem's eyes ſparkled when the ſaddle was thrown upon Light- 

foot's back !“ Put it on your horſe yourſelf, Jem,“ ſaid the lady 
«6 jt is yours.” 
Confuſed reports of Lightfoot's ſplendid accoutrements, of the 
thieves, and of the fine and generous lady who was ſtanding at Dame 
Preſton's window, quickly ſpread through the village, and drew 
every body from their houſes. They crowded round Jem to hear 
the ſtory. The children eſpecially, who were all fond of him, ex- 
preſſed the ſtrongeſt indignation againſt the thieves, Every eye was 
on the ſtretch; and now ſome, who had run down the lang, came 
back ſhouting, ** Here they are ! they've got the thieves i” 

The footman on horſeback carried one boy before him ; and the 
farmer, ſtriding along, dragged another, The latter had on a red 
jacket, which little Jem immediately recollected, and ſcarcely dared 
lift his eyes to look at the boy on horſeback. Good God!“ ſaid 
he to himſelf, “ it muſt be—yet ſurely it can't be Lawrence!” The 
footman rode on as faſt as the people would let him. The boy's hat 
mo ſlouched, and his head hung down, ſo that no body could ſee 

is face. 

At this inſtant there was a diſturbance in the crowd. A man who 
was half drunk puſhed his way forwards, ſwearing that nobody 
ſhould ſtop him; that he had a right to ſee; and he would fee. 
And fo he did; for, forcing through all reſiſtance, he ſtaggered up 
to the footman juſt as he was lifting down the boy he had carried be- 
fore him. * I will—I tell you I will fee the thief!” cried the 
drunken man, puſhing up the boy's hat. 1 
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It was his own ſon. *©* Lawrence!“ exclaimed the wretched. 
father. The ſhock ſobered him at once, and he hid his face with . 
his hands. 0 | | 15 

There was an awful ſilence. Lawrence fell on his knees, and in a 
voice that could ſcarcely be heard made a full confeſſion of all the 
circumſtances of his guilt. _ “ Such a young creature ſo wicked! 
What could put ſuch wickedneſs into your head 7 « Bad company,” 
ſaid Lawrence. *“ And how came you—what brought you into bad 
company?“ I don't know—except it was idleneſs.”* While this 
was ſaying, the farmer was emptying Lazy Lawrence's pockets; and, 
when the money appeared, all his former companions in the village 
looked at each other with aſtoniſhment and terror. Their parents 
graſped their little hands cloſer, and cried, “ Thank God | he is 
not my ſon—how often, when he was little, we uſed, as he lounged 
about, to tell him that idleneſs was the root of all evil.” 

As for the hardened wretch his accomplice, every one was im- 
patient to have him ſent to gaol. He had put on a bold inſolent 
countenance, till he heard Lawrence's confeſſion : till the money was 
found upon him; and he heard the milkwoman declare, that ſhs 
would ſwear the ſilver penny which he had dropped. Then he 
turned pale, and betrayed the ſtrongeſt ſigns of fear. We muſt 
take him bgfore the juſtice,” ſaid the farmer, © and he'll be lodged 
in Briſtol gaol.” „Oh!“ ſaid Jem, ſpringing forwards when Law. 
rence's hands were going to be tied, „ let him go- won't you—can't 
you let him go?“ ““ Yes, madam, for mercy's ſake,” ſaid Jem's 
mother to the lady, “ think what a diſgrace to his family to be ſent 
to gaol.” His father ſtood by wringing his hands in agony of 
deſpair. © It's all my fault,” cried he; “1 brought him up in 
idleneſs.” © But he'll never be idle any more,” ſaid Jem; * won't 
you ſpeak for him, ma' am:? © Don't aſk the lady to ſpeak for him, 
laid the farmer; “ it's better he ſhould go to bridewell now, than to 
the gallows by and by.” | 2 | | 

Nothing more was ſaid, for every body felt the truth of the 
farmer's ſpeech. Lawrence was ſent to bridewell for a month, and 
the (table-boy was tranſported to Botany Bay. 

During Lawrence's confinement, Jem often viſited him, and car-, 
ried him ſuch little preſents as he could afford to give; and Jem 
could afford to be generous, becauſe he was induſtrious. Lawrence's 
heart was touched by his kindneſs, and his example ſtruck him ſo 
torcibly, that, when his confinement was ended, he reſolved to ſet 
immediately to work; and, to the aſtoniſhment of all who knew him, 
ſoon became remarkable for induſtry : he was found early and late 
at his work, eſtabliſhed a new character, and for ever loſt the name 
of Lazy Lawrence. | | 


CHARACTER ot St. ANTHONY TH MONK. 


NTONIUs the Great was by birth an Egyptian peaſant, It is 

4 4 atirmed by ſome that he could read and write; and by others 
dis denied. In his firſt youth he would have no intercourſe hat- 
ever with other boys. He lurked by himſelf in corners, indulging; 
his ſullen humour. No ſooner had he loſt his parents, but this, 
atrabilious youth made over the eſtate that fell to him, conſiſting of 
no leſs than a hundred and fifty acres of land, as a donative to the 
Vol. III. No. 44. 5 boors 
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boors of his village ; he ſold the furniture of the manſion, and gave 
the money to the poor. Soon after, forſaking houſe and home, he 
retired at firſt to a ſolitary place in the neighbourhood, then travelled 
from one hermit to another, for making himſelf acquainted with that 
exalted virtue of which in the ſequel he gave his contemporaries the 
example, and by them the doctrine to the world. | 

The devil had kindled in the heart of this great ſaint, very early 
in life, the fire of wanton luſt. Antonius fought againſt it by day 
with the weapons of bread and water, and with a hard couch by 
night. For making his victory over fin and the world more com- 
plete, he went and hid himſelf in a ſepulchre, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the village where he was born. This curious habita- 
tion ſeemed to increaſe his diſpoſition to ſullenneſs and melancholy, 
and I need only relate what his moſt cautious hiſtorian ſays of him, 
for ſhewing how much his brain had ſuffered from this firſt aſcetic 
attempt. In his ſepulchre he was perpetually engaged in imaginary 
ſcuffles with the devil; and, in this uneaſineſs and anxiety of mind, 
he beat himſelf ſo dreadfully againft the narrow vault, that his limbs 
were covered with bruiſes, inſomuch, that he was taken out of his 
grave for dead, and brought to the village church for interment. 
Probably he was epileptic. However, ſcarcely was he come to him- 
ſelf in the church, but he requeſted, that, regardleſs of his wounds, 
they would carry him again into his cavern. Inſtantly the devil was 
there ; that is, his diſtemper returned. He renewed the engage- 
ment, was wounded afreſh, and retained his wounds for a long 
time after. ; 55 

Antonius reſolved now to repair once for all to the deſert, in com- 
pany with an old aſcetic; this latter refuſed to go, being afraid to 
engage in ſo novel an undertaking. Antonius therefore ſet out on 
his journey alone, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. He paſſed the 
Nile, came into the mountainous country, where, ſeeing an old 
ruinous caſtle, he ſhut himſelf up in it, and there remained for 
twenty years. | 

All this time, his nouriſhment conſiſted of old cruſts of bread that 
were brought him half-yearly, and of water that he found in his 
caſtle. His door he neither opened for thoſe who brought him 
bread, nor for any that wanted to viſit him. But, to their terror 
and aſtoniſhment, theſe people frequently heard a dreadful riot and 
ſcreaming within, It was their firm belief that Antonius was at 
fiſty-cuffs with the devil; but they probably never heard how fooliſh 
he could make himſelf when he pleaſed, or how fooliſh he actually 
was in his caſtle. The concourſe, however, became gradually ſo 
great under the holy walls of this haunted tower, that Antonius at 
laſt reſolved, after twenty years, at the repeated ſolicitations of 
ſeveral perſons, as the ſacred authors inform us, but from 
irkſomeneſs, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, and manifeſtly for the benefit of 
his health, to abandon the caſtle. | 

His melancholy rage now left him. He became ſociable, under- 
took matters of high concern, aſſembled about him from all parts 
hermits like himſelf, and accuſtomed them to a mode of living in 
common. They made their habitations nearer together, and joined 
one another in their exerciſes of prayer, and in procuring the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. Antonius now performed miracle after miracle 
upon the lick both in body and ſoul ; and perſuaded a great m_— 

| 2 
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tude of perſons to betake themſelves to ſolitude, though he had 
hitherto in reality ſo little reaſon to extol that mode of life; for, 
what with his abode in the grave, and in the haunted caſtle, he was 
evidently not right in the head. | 

Many followed his advice, and built themſelves huts, which were 
then called dwellings of ſolitary monks, (monaſteria,) amongſt the 
mountains in thoſe parts. Antonius had the inſpection of them all, 
as their common father., 'This paſſion for ſolitude increaſed from 
day to day, till he had peopled by degrees the deſerts around. It is 
not unlikely that the perſecutions which ſtill continued might attri- 
bute conſiderably to the ſame effect; but, when peace was again re- 
ſtored to the church, theſe hermitages were ſtill ever gaining new 
fugitives from the world. The place where Antonius alſembled the 
firſt recluſes about him was called Phaium, and one of his firſt, and 
moſt famed, and moſt active, diſciples, was the bleſſed Hilarion. 

Hilarion, while a young ſtudent of Alexandria, from motives of 
curioſity came to viſit Antonius, and went back, taking with him 
the monkiſh habit. St. Antonius, however, was ſo totally freed from 
his melancholy, that he was actually grown too ſocial and civil. 
This diſpleaſed the auſtere Hilarion. The concourſe about St. An- 
tonius was inſupportable to him; and he expreſſed his diſlike of the 
diſturbances and wranglings of the people who came to this ſtroker 
to have devils caſt out which they had not in them. Hilarion there- 
fore went back to his native place, to paſs his days there alone, far 
remote from this ſcene of confuſion and noiſe. — Antonius preſented 
him at his departure with a ſheep-ſkin gown, as a memorial of his 
friendſhip ; and his eſteem for Hilarion was afterwards ſo great that 
it was uſual for him to aſk the people who came to him from Syria, 
for having their devils caſt out, why they had not gone to Hilarion, 
who underſtood the ejection of devils as well as himſelf. 

Antonius was now not ſo much a recluſe as rather a preacher of 
ſolitude, and a far-famed ejector of devils. The life he led was 
however ſtill ſufficiently auſtere. On his bare body he wore a fhirt 
of horle-hair, over this a ſheep-ſkin cloak, and a hood on his head. 
His appearance might poflibly be ſqualid enongh, for to walh and 
cleanſe himſelf was far from his thoughts; and the familiar reptiles 
that dwelt between his hide and the horſe hair, were therefore always 
at liberty to beat the champain. Sometimes he ate about three of 
the clock in the afternoon, but commonly not till after ſun-fet; fre- 
quently not till after two, three, or four, and even not till after fivę, 
days faſting. If he were then terribly hungry, he nevertheleſs con- 
tented himfelf with ſix ounces of ſtale dry bread, ſoaked in water, 
and a little ſalt. At times he would eat a few dates on coming up 
to a palm-tree. Not till he had reached an advanced age did his 
diſciples find it neceſſary to treat him once every month with olives, 
oil, and vegetables, Io 

Antonius kept a table for his patients, as Michael Schuppach does 
at Langnau. But not ſo good by far; for he gave his patients and 
gueſts nothing more to eat than cabbages of his own planting, and 
probably theſe not boiled. Neither was Antonius, at table, half ſo 
merry and amuſing, and amuſable, as Schuppach ; for before meals 
he ſaid twelve pfalms by heart, he alſo repeated the ſame twelve 
plalms twelve times, and between whiles twelve times prayed. On 
riſing from table he went again with his gueſts to prayer, repeated 
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the twelve pſalms once more, twelve prayers between whites again; 
and then laid him down to reſt. 

He flept on a mat of ruſhes, and ſometimes on the bare earth, 
But his general cuſtom was not to lie down to fleep at all, but to 
watch and pray the whole night through.—At other times, after 
having ſlept a little, he roſe about midnight, and prayed with out. 
ſtretched arms till the riſing of the fun, and often till three in the 
afternoon. He was aſhamed of being obliged to eat and to ſleep, 


This dependence on his body and on his ſtomach was ſo repugnant 


to him, that, though he at times fat down with his brethren at table, 
he would ſuddenly get up, go away, and either fait, or eat by him- 
ſelf. Though he could ſcarcely endure to be ſeen eating, yet he 
ſometimes would eat with his brethren, only in order to have an 


opportunity for giving them good advice. 


Whenever the ſick aſſailed him in too great numbers, Antonius 
withdrew himſelf from them, and lived alone, as long as he was 
able to bear it. But at ſuch times he was occaſionally attacked by 
fits of irkſomeneſs and diſlike, as we ſee from the various ancient 
and fainted authors whom the pious and learned Tillemont quotes, 
Once, on being ſeized by this ſpiritual death in the deſert, he com- 
plained in his prayer to God, that, from being ſo plagued with en- 
nui, he could no longer advance his- ſalvation. Antonius had im- 
mediately a viſion to reprove him. He ſaw himſelf fitting at work, 


then retiring from his work to devote himfelf to pray; then ſitting 


again, and employed in weaving a mattreſs of pa}m-leaves, and then 
Praying again. Ihe interpretation of this viſion he found to be, that 
employment is the beſt preſervative from yawning and ennui. Antonius 
accordingly ſet about mattreſſes. . He employed himſelf likewiſe, 
whenever he had no devils to caſt out, in gardening and huſhandry, 

In the year 312, Antonius fell upon a conceit, which, in thoſe 
times, was by no means unuſual, He ſuddenly left his ſolitude, and 
went to Alexandria, in the deſign of getting himſelf put to death by 
the public executioner. Not ſucceeding in the attempt, he returned 
in diſguſt to his cell, ſhut himſelf up, would not go out, and refuſed 
himſelf to the ſight and the converſe of all men. But on the lick, 
who (till continued to throng about his cell, for the ſake of being 
cured of their maladies, miracles were now wrought, even though 
they neither ſaw nor heard the ſanctimonious doctor. : 

Antonius, however, could not long permit thele viſits, as they 
diſturbed his reſt, and, by the reverence they were intended to pay 
him, wounded his hnmility ; or they appeared to him impertinent 
and inſipid, as all viſits are that are made to famous men for the 
He went therefore deeper into the wil- 
derneſs, and pitched upon mount Coltzim, on the border of the 
Red Sea, as the laſt and moft glorious term of his career. Water 
and palm-trees he found on the ſpot ; ke likewiſe ſowed wheat and 
made his own bread, that no one might come to him under the pre- 
text of bringing him cruſts. At firſt he had no other company on 


mount Colrzim than a great troop of devils, who were conſtantly 
endeavouring to drive him out of his retreat, and who' certainly 
wou d have written againſt ſolitude, if Antonius had been able to read, 

The towering Coltzim ſtood in the deſert which leads to the Red 
Sea, between Babylon and Heraclea; but between it and Babylon 
lay fo frighiful and inhoſpitable a deſert, that it was faund Win" 
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to eſtabliſh a camel- poſt for thoſe who it future ſhould come to viſit 
St. Antopius from the neareſt towns, ſo much as he ſtrove againſt all 
viſits, and {ourly as he was wont to look at the vile crew of viſitors 
that lucked to him from all parts. 

Otnerwite, this mountain was agreeable enough; rocky, high, 
and not above a thouſand paces in circumference, At the foot of it 
ran a little placid ſtream, the banks of which were ſhaded by a great 
number of palms. Antonius had here planted vines and trees, and 
laid out a garden, and cultivated the ground. This cauſed him a 
great deal of work, but was likewiſe a ſovereign remedy againſt 
ennui. There would frequently come a multitude of wild aſſes and 
other beaſts of the deſert, to drink of the little itream ; but, on theſe 
occalions, they ravaged the garden of Antonius, and. deſtroyed what 
he had planted and ſown. To prevent theſe depredations for the 
time to come, one day the great faint commanded a wild-aſs that 
headed the reſt to ſtand ſtill before him. The aſs obeyed. Upon 
this, Antonius gave him a very gentle ſtroke with a ſwitch, and 
commanded him and his company, in the name of the Lord, not to 
enter his garden again as long as they lived. And the aſſes contented 
themſelves with drinking out of the little ſtream, and never came 
into his garden again. 3 

Aatonius the Great had commonly his reſidence in a narrow cave 
of this mountain, which was no bigger than himſelf. For the ſake 

of change, however, he had hewn out two cells of the like dimen- 
ſions in the rock on the top of the mountain, and provided them 
with doors. Into one of theſe he retired, when he wanted to free 
himſelt from the trouble of viſits, which began again to exceed all 
belief, as ſoon as Antonius was traced out. He had vilits from all 
ends and corners, of monks and idlers, and ſuch as were afflicted 
with diſeaſes. To the monks he gave excellent leſſons. The ſick 
he trequently cured by the efficacy of his faith and the unction of 
I1s prayers, Sometimes he cured them, and ſometimes not. And, 
whenever the latter happened, it made him neither angry nor ſad, 
as in truth it would ſome had they been in his place; but he gravely 
and fententiouſly exhorted them to patience. 

From mount Coltzim, Antonius paid frequent viſits to Phaium ; 
where he had gathered about him in little huts his firſt diſciples, 
Houever not ſo frequently as he was requeſted; as that place was 
diſtant a journey of three days and three nights, and as the way led 
acrols a deſert, where no water was found. Every five, ten, or 
twenty, days, Antonius left his holy mountain, and repaired to a 
place at ſome conſiderable diſtance, named Piſpir, where a number 
of cœnobites dwelt. Here he very readily received his viſitants. 
Vn the arrival of any, he directly aſked, Whether they were 
ſtrangers? If the monks anſwered, Ves; he inquired whether they 
were Egyptians or people trom Jeruſalem? Now the monks told him 
lies. For, when people were there to whom Antonius had nothing 
of conſequence to ſay, they told him they were Egyptians ; but, 
vere they perſons of great faith in Antonius, they told him they 
were people from Jeruſalem. If they ſaid, Egyptians were there, 
then Antonius would order lentile porridge to be given them to eat; 
which done, he diſpatched them with a prayer and a ſhort exhorta- 
non. If they ſaid, People from Jeruſalem were there, then he was 
extremely gracious and affable, ſat down, and chatted with them 
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the whole night through on matters of ſalvation.— Thus, Antonius 
was in reality more polite to foreigners than to his own countrymen, 

At times, the ſaint went down from his mountain, and took lone 
journies, eſpecially to Alexandria; where great numbers that felt 
themſelves oppreſſed, implored his interceſſion with the governor, 
But, as ſoon as ever he had preſented their petitions, he hurried 
back to his ſolitude. | 

In the ninetieth year of his age, he made a very memorable viſit 
to Paul, the firſt hermit, who had already lived ninety years, un. 
known to all the reſt-of mankind, entirely alone, and in the pro. 
foundeft concealment. The old head of the great Antonius was 
again uncommonly hot in this journey ; for the moſt material par. 
ticulars he relates of it ſhew, that he had been dreaming with 
open eyes. 8 

On the way he would have it that he had diſcourſed with a monſter. 
It was half man and half horſe, who beſought him, in the name of 
a whole herd of them, to call upon God in their behalf. Such 


monſters a man never ſees when he is right in his head. Then An- 


tonius ſays, that a raven brought him twice as much bread as he 
had been uſed to bring Paul for ſixty years before. But this is not 
all ; for Paul unfolded to his friend, that his end was approaching; 
and, that he might ſpare him the painful office of being preſent at 
his death, begged him to fetch a cloak that he had received for a 
winding- ſheet as a preſent from Athanaſius. Antonius, on return- 
ing with the cloak, took a fancy into his head, that though he found 
Paul without any ſigns of life, yet that he was not altogether na- 
turally dead, but that he ſaw his immortal part, quite luminous and 
ſhining, aſcending towards heaven, amidſt hoſts of angels and 
apoſtles. But what was mortal of Paul, his dead body, he found 
in the attitude of one kneeling at prayers. He buried him, with 
the aftiftance of two lions, 

Antonius muſt have found himſelf weak after this feveriſh jour- 
ney ; for, on coming back to his holy mountain, he choſe two of 
his diſciples to be his conſtant companions, that they might afford 
him their ſervices in his increaling infirmity. 

Among the many viſitors that came to Antonius, either in the mo- 
naſtery of Piſpir or on his ſacred mountain, there would ſometimes 
be heretics. But heretics, and eſpecially Arians, Antonius could 
never endure. Some Arians came to viſit him on his mountain, 
whom he drove away directly. All heretics in general were {0 
dreadfully grievous to Antonius, that ſhortly before his death, he 
took one journey more to Alexandria, only to curſe the heretics. — 
Even on his death-bed he ſhewed his intolerant ſpirit in a vehement 
admonition to his diſciples, wherein he commanded them never to 
have any concern with a heretic. | 

From philoſophers alſo Antonius was ſometimes favoured with 
viſits; and theſe came for the ſake of making themſelves mer!y 
with him, and to laugh at him for an idiot and a blockhead. This 
diſpleaſed him, as may very eaſily be imagined. Caſſianus relates, 
that ſome philoſophers, who were then known to be much addicted 
to magic, let looſe a whole pack of devils of the firſt rate upon him, 
merely by way of inſnlt. But Antonius, as all the world knows, 
was ſhot-proof againſt devils of every rank and degree. 


A couple 
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A couple of other philoſophers were making their ſport of him; 
but he ſtruck them dumb upon the ſpot, by caſting out a pair of 
devils before their noſes. Other philoſophers aſked him how he 
could live without books? Antonius gave them this ſublime reply : 
My book is God and nature.” At one time likewiſe he ſaid 
very excellently “ A time is coming when all mankind will be 
fools; and when they ſhall ſee a man who is not a fool, they will all 
riſe up againſt him, as if, becauſe he is not like them, he was there- 
fore the only fool in the world.” | 

An anecdote is recorded in the Coptic martyrology, from whence 
we may conclude, that Antonius had more than once caſt a truly 
prophetical look into the tablets of futurity. His diſciples were one 
day fitting round him, expreſling their admiration at the multitude 
of perſons who devoted themſelves to ſolitude, and the ardour with 
which they proceeded on the path of piety. Will this laſt long? 
{aid they to Antonius. He anſwered them with tears, „“The time, 
alas, will come, when monks, inſtead of dwelling in caves and holes 
of the earth, will remove into great cities; there they will build 
themſelves palaces, will indulge in good eating and drinking, and be 
diſtinguiſhed from other worldlings by nothing except their habit, 
their cowl, and by an empty glory in the merits of their firſt founder.“ 

A glorious moral maxim alſo once on a time proceeded from the 
mouth of Antonius, when the monks had been ſeverely rebuking a 
brother on account of ſome tranſgreſſion. The delinquent came to 
Antonius complaining of the hard treatment he had received ; the 
reſt of the monks hurried up to him, to pull him away, and abuſed 
him more groſsly in the preſence of Antonius. All this happened 
when St. Paphnutius accidentally was there. On hearing the horrid 
noiſe, he ſaid to the monks : I once ſaw on the banks of a river, a 
man ſticking up to his knees in a bog; ſome perſons, coming up, 
reached out their hands to draw him forth, and in this attempt analy 
plunged him in farther, even up to the chin. This is truely ſpoken, 
returned Antonius ; I perceive, Paphnutius, that thou underſtandeſt 
how ſouls are delivered. ' | 

From the pleaſure I take in citing ſuch noble touches, every im- 
partial reader will fee, that I am not uncandid towards St. Antonius. 
In all my life it never coſt me any effort to relate what I ſaw 
that was really great and good, of a man whoſe weakneſſes I knew 
and diſcovered, as ſoon as I ſaw ſomething great and good. But 
the fanatics that take Antonius for a man who through the whole 
courle of his life had the intellect of an angel, are enabled now to 
lee how they differ from me, as I ſhew them ſo plainly, that there 
were many and long periods in the life of this renowned Egyptian 
boor, in which he was wrong in the head. 

Folly does no injury to the reputation; for, notwithſtanding this, 
the report of the heroic life of this ruſtic reached the court of the 
Emperor Conſtantine ; who accordingly wrote to Antonius as to a 
prophet, intreating a viſit from him. His fame reſounded through- 
out the world. The authority he had over the minds of men ſpread 
itſelf far and wide; and Antonius, however weak and wretched in 
his younger years, muſt certainly have had ſtrong nerves, and force 
and good lungs as he advanced in life, for talking ſo many perſons 
out of the deſire of the accommodations of life. 
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His laſt journey to Alexandria, in all likelihood, haſtened hiz 
death. He hobbled thither to curſe the heretics, and none ever 
curſe heretics without ſome gall ; which is alwavs dangerous, and 
at ſuch an advanced age uſually kills. What brought M. de Vol. 
taire to his grave in Paris, contributed not a little, as I humbly 
conceive, to the death of the great Antonius, in Alexandria. The 
Alexandrians were, like the Pariſians, a volatile, curious, airy, and 
inflammable, people. A ſtrange beaſt or a great man ſet all 
Alexandria in motion. Antonius being at Alexandria for the laſt 
time, the crouds of chriſtians and heathens that flocked around him 
was too much for the poor old creature to bear. All the Alexandrians 
muſt have a fight of the great man, who had caſt ſuch a quantity of 
of devils; and ſeveral of them went up and ſhook his gown, in 
hopes of ſeeing at leaſt a brace of devils tumble out of it. 

Thus ended the long and glorious career of the great Antonius, 
in the hundred and fifth year of his age. He died on his holy moun- 
tain, in the arms of two, of his monks, juſt after his return from 
Alexandria ; leaving to the Archbiſhop Athanaſius one of his hair 
gowns, to St. Macarius his ſtaff, and to all recluſes his example, 

Such examples of the moſt exalted devotion, as Antonius is pre- 
tended to have given, ſoon opened a door to an incredible multitude 
of Chriſtian fanatics and adventurers. Egypt, Lybia, Syria, Arabia, 
and Paleſtine, ſwarmed with this new ſpecies of pietiſts; they ſpread 
themſelves even into Ethiopia and Abyſſinia. All were diſciples of 
Antonius, and heirs of his lofty virtue, Every one ſtrove, in his 
native country, to emulate the life and energy of this mighty teacher, 
One encouraged the other on this thorny path ; every one extended 
this divine philoſophy as far as he was able. The diſciples of Anto- 
nius, and their ſcholars, were viſited from the remoteſt regions of 
the world. The ſublimity of their life, and their heroic preſever- 
ance in it, made them at once famous and humble ; for theſe great 
men were as deſirous of remaining unknown, ſays Sozomen, as their 
vain ſucceſſors are greedy of worldly applauſe. | 

Antonius, however, had only found out a little path to heaven, and 
that not exceedingly frequented. His diſciple Pachomius was the 
firſt, as is ſuppoſed, who pointed out the high way to that bleſſed 
abode; for by his inſtitutions in Egypt he was properly the original 
founder of all the monaſteries in Chriſtendom. 


ROMANTIC SCENES ix SCOTLAND. 


K way into the country beyond Kildrummy lies through 4 
narrow defile. The road, winding through the rugged preci- 
pices of dark and forlorn hills, ſeems gloomy and forbidding : but, 
after a few miles, the proſpect opens into a large extent of well-cul- 
tivated fields, ſpreading round the town and caſtle of Towie; and 
thence is a delightful road along the banks of the Don. The road; 
following the windings of the river, at every turn preſents freſa 
views of arable lands belonging to ſeats, ſeen amidſt wood in the 
openings of the glens; and old caſtles appearing on the higher 
grounds give dignity to the landſcape. 

On quitting the river, the road becomes broken and craggy, lead- 
ing up among hills the moſt deſolate imaginable ; ſome of them 


ſingularly pictureſque; compoſed of rocks of various forms, almoſt 
J completely 
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completely bare; diſtinguiſhable only by their bleak brows and me- 


lancholy ſnades; which overſhadow the few ſpots of verdure to be 
found in the vales. On one eminence was a maſſy tomb, raiſed by 
the pride of a chieftain, who would not ſleep with the vulgar, nor 
let it be in the power of his vaſſals to put a foot on the earth that 
covered him. | | 

On gaining the ſummit of a high and ſteep hill, we beheld one of 
thoſe aſtoniſhing alpine ſcenes, whoſe greatneſs ſo wonderfully fills. 
the niind. The proſpe&@ immediately below was a wide-extended, 
deep, and dreary, valley, ſpread with brown heath, where verdure 
ſeemed to be denied ; and beyond, a range of the moſt magnificent 
mountains. 'Theſe enormous piles ſeem crowded to the ſky: the 
clouds that broke upon their tops, and floated down the intermediate 
ſpaces, gave ſtriking evidence of their immenſe magnitude and va- 
rious diſtance. Their ſhades, mingling with the ſhadows of the 
clouds that hovered round them, made the vaſt clifts towering above 
look over the lower region of the air in the moſt auguſt and gigantic 
forms. Theſe conſtitute part of the hilly regions of Brae-mar. 

Deſcending by a rough path of four miles into the bottom of the 
valley, it was with pleaſure I found the way lead to the banks of the 
Dee. The pleaſing ſcenes of that ſweet tract have been long cele- 
brated in rural ſong. They are indeed extravagantly wild and 
charming. Here a luxuriant field of waving green, the huſbahd- 
man's hope and joy : there the mountain's hoary brow overhanging 
the dale, ſhagged with parched timber, the remains of conflagra- 
tions in the foreſt. On one hand, a hamlet amidſt bloſſoming trees, 
the cheerful cottagers attending their flocks and herds: on the 
other, towering cliffs, whoſe projecting rocks and lofty pines vie 
which ſhall claim moft admiration. The river, now ſeen in an 
opening, gently gliding by rows of willows, ſoftens the ſcene, and 
reflects the majeftic landſcape : next minute preſents itſelf an im- 
petuous torrent, claſhing in noiſe and foam down its precipitous and 
rocky channel. — 5 8 

Theſe noble proſpects, in alternate ſucceſſion, yield equal enter- 
tainment all the way to Mar- foreſt. The contraſt is beautifully 
ſtriking, where the immenſe rugged and broken cliffs, adorned with 
dirch and pine, front the fields and gardens about Invercauld. 

A little way above the caſtle of Brae- mar, there is a ſquare 
tower upon the top of the rock ; the rock on three ſides is waſhed 
by the caſcades of a rivulet, which falls into the Dee. The build- 
ing is almoſt demoliſhed, but is ſaid to have been a fortreſs and a 
hunting ſeat, at times the reſidence of the Kings of Scotland. 

Over the rivulet there is a ſtone bridge of one arch, having a 
machine placed on the fide, for breaking the ice in winter, that the 
people may be the more readily ſupplied with water, 

A few miles from thence to the right, there is a long, romantic, 
winding, valley, called Glen-quoich, bounded by floping mountains, 
whoſe declivities were formerly covered with wood; but in 1695 a 
faw-mill was built at the mouth of the Glen; and the timber yearly 
after was cut down and ſold, to a great amount; one only now ob- 
ſerves, amid the higheſt cliffs, thoſe detached trees the workmen 
could not reach. 

The reſt of the Glen has much the appearance of, incorrigible 
kerility; yet, on more attentive obſervation, thouſartds of young 

Ver. III. No. 44. 22 7 Pines 
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pines are ſeen forcing their way coats f the chinks of the rocks, an 
riſing amid layers of loole ſtones and gravel, where one would be 
apt to imagine vegetation would be denied. The ſtream that runs 
through the glen has waſhed: the ſoil from among the ſhelvy rocks 
which conſtitute its channel, and ſometimes found a paſſage under 
them : here and there the ſhelves, either originally by nature, or by: 
the whirl of the torrent, vibrated through, and down beneath the 
circular openings the limpid ſtream ſhews a pebbly bottom. oF 
Now and then the oppoſite hills become precipitous, and ap- 
proach each other very near. The rivulet, in deep caſcades, falls. 
down beneath the overhanging rocks; and the crags, ſhagged with 
buſhes and venerable with the remains of decayed trees, exhibit ſome 
excellent ſpecimens of romantic landſcape, and great variety of un- 
common proſpects. E974, | 
Four'or five miles from Brae-mar caſtle, a gothic tower, on the top 
of a pictureſque 'rock, called Craggan, points out the acceſs into 
Dale-moor, through ranges of ſtately trees, which ſkirt the bank of 
the Dee; from the adjacent hill, which commands the full proſpect 
of that rich valley, the view is exceedingly ſumptuous and delight- 
ful. A large and ſpactous plain, finely divided by the windings of 
the river; enriched with variety of wood; ſurrounded with enor- 
mous mountains, the loftieſt pines waving among their craggy cliffs ; 
—preſents the moſt ſingular combination of every rural beauty, with 
the moſt magnificent ſcenery that nature can exhibit, "1 | 
The river, flowing on in an eafly ſerpentine courſe, here and 
there reflecting the pure azure of the ſky, enlivens the deep ſhade 
of the over-hanging wood, which finely marks its progreſs 2 
the plain. The water, ſpreading near the gothic tower, forms ſe- 
veral little iſlands tufted with trees, which give a freſh variety to 
the ſcene. The incloſures of the dale, marked by various rows of 
trees; and ornamental clumps of planting, riſing near the houſe and 
gardens, give the whole valley a charming and very ſplendid ap- 
pearance. On rugged parts of the hills, a tower, a high obeliſk, 
an hermitage, a pyramidal ſeat, diſtinguiſh ſeveral eminences, and 
ſhew works of taſte, mingling with the wilder beauties of unculti- 
vated nature. Diſtant farms, prettily divided by hedges, embelliſh 
the ſkirts of the mountains, and form a charming contraſt with the 
dark pines above. The brown heath of the ſummits, the purple 
bloom of the flower, and grey rocks appearing through, give another 
pictureſque effect to the landſcape, and ſet off the fainter tints of 
the blue miſty mountains which terminate the ſcene. In ſuch a 
beautiful field, and in ſuch a magnificent incloſure, is ſituated Mar- 
lodge, a hunting ſeat of the Earl of Fife. It is in the heart of Mar- 
- foreſt; an extent of country of about fifteen miles ſquare, reſerved 
entirely tor deer and game, of which it yields the greateſt plenty 
and variety. The deer, being never diſturbed near the ſeat, come 
about it in great numbers, without ſhewing any marks of fear : ad- 
vancing from the thickets, they often croſs the green, and ſtop to 
feed, on the way to their native mountains. The young fans, 
bounding from the copſe, and accompanied by the hinds, deliberately | 
walk along in view. They are often obſerved on the adjacent 
heights, reſting in the heat of the day ; and in the evenings march 
along the ſides of the dale in companies of twenty or thirty e 
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rock to rock all the way to the bottom of the hill. 
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the ſtags with their branchy horns, and fine ſha 


| pes, are beautiful and 
entertaining figures in the landſcape. 


The deer that are uſed at table are killed in diſtant parts of the 
foreſt, many miles from Mar-lodge. Theſe hills abound with 
partridges, black cocks, ptarmigans, and dottrels; and are a rich 
field of amuſement for the ſportſman ; though the ruggedneſs of 
the grounds makes the recreation to be accompanied with no ſmall 
fatigue. 7 | 

About three miles above Mar-lodge, from a rocky glade, one 
hears the ſound of the Lin of Dee. It is a noble fall of the river: 
but the precipices, which there confine the Dee, approach ſo near 
each other, that the cataract is ſcarcely obſervable, until within 
reach of the ſpray which the fall occaſions : but under the ſhade, 
and at the foot of a lofty pine, where a ruſtic ſeat is placed for con- 
templation ; the proſpect of good aged trees which hang drooping 
over the torrent tumbling into the depth below; the loud and con- 
tinnal murmur of the water, echoing in the hollow of the worn 
rock: the rugged cliffs above, clothed with gloomy groves of pine; 


all command a ſerious attention, and render the ſcene intereſting and 


ſolemn. Valt logs of wood, ſeen amongſt the foam of the caſcade, 


are driven with violence againſt the rocks, and, precipitated from 
ſuch a height, ſound in their fall like peals of diſtant thunder, and 
make the ſolitude inſpire additional awe. 

A mile or two farther up Glen-Dee, a ſingular craggy hill at- 
tracts one's notice; it is called Craig-Phatric, and is compoſed of 
broken rocks, which ſeen to be huge ſtones piled on one another, 
rather than any ſolid maſs. Between two high and pointed cliffs, 
into which the front of the mount is divided, there appears beyond, 
as if within its ſummit, a proſpect of precipices with vaſt trees raiſed 
from amid the naked rocks; from among thele a rivulet comes down, 
and, ruſhing through the chaſm, forms a white torrent playing from 

The rugged and 
deep-worn channel, grown dark with the ſlime of ages, is Iighted by 
the daſhing of the water, and the whiteneſs of the ſpray. At the 
foot of the fall, which plays down the ſteep for fifty or lixty yards, 
there is a rural bridge, compoſed of broken trees and ſods, which 
leads the way to ſome cottages that are ſheltered by the rock. The 
pealants that inhabit them culrivate a meadowy plain, which ſtretches 
thence to the Dee: theſe dwellings, from their very artleſs form, 
and wicker incloſures, ſcarcely ſeem to diminiſh the wildneſs, but 
add to the beauty, of the landſcape. | 

Farther into the foreſt, and near the ſonrce of the Dee, are many 
noble glens : deep romantic ſolitudes, encompaſſed with horrid pre- 
cipices, and where rocky paths lead on the verge of impaſſable 
iwamps. In one, a hideous cavern, awful as ever hermit retired to, 
yYawns over the end of a dreary lake. It chills one's blood to enter 
it. —Leaving Lui-beg, an opener but rocky dale on the left, we ſee 
a charming valley of meadow-ground, with much fine natural graſs. 
The ruins of ſeveral ſtone buildings ſhew that it had been once in- 
habited : but it is now, as the other paſtures of the foreſt, left to 
tatten the deer. On the ſides of the hills bordering on the valley, 


are many thouſand ſtumps of trees, the remains of woods which 
have been floated down Lui-water to. the Dee. 
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From hence, by a narrow path, winding among trees, there is an 
entrance into a Dale called Derry, ſingularly wild and pictureſque. 
In the mouth of it riſes a mount, exactly according to the model of 
Tomman-heurich, only the form is a little more varied by the irre- 

ular ſize of the timber which covers it. Within the mount the 
incloſure of the dale is complete. Ridges of rocky mountains run 
along its ſides, and theſe, connected at the farther end, form a mag. 
nificent boundary to ſome miles of pretty level ground. The flop- 
ing ſides of the dale have a peculiar wildneſs in their appearance, 
owing to the foreſt in theſe parts having in a former age been ſet on 
fire: many of the ſtatelieſt trees ſtill remaining, their bare, white, 
parched, branches, twiſted in an innumerable variety of the firangef 
forms, and contraſted with the heath, are ſtriking objects in the 
piece of deſolate ſcenery. Numbers of ſmall torrents ruſhing down 
the rocks, ſome of them precipitated over the clifts from a vaſt 
Height, are united at the bottom of the dale in one common ſtream, 
and, forming a conſiderable body of water, run in ſerpentine wind: 
ings, under the ſhade of thoſe trees with the conflagration had ſpared, 

When travelling through the foreſt, one can ſcarcely help being 
ſtruck with the amazing ſize and venerable appearance of the more 
ancient trees, Some of them ſtanding in a kind of ſolitary majeſty, 
on the higher grounds, at a diſtance from the woods : others, which, 
through age and infirmity, have yielded to the winter ſtorms and the 
ravages of time, are laid along the ground a length of ſeventy feet, 
and torn up, with their enormous roots, ſuch piles of earth as look 
at a diſtance like ruins, and give the foreſt a moſt auguſt and forlorn 
appearance. „ 30 od 
Some were aged, hollow, perforated, trunks, which have not 
been torn up from the roots, but whoſe ſtems and branches are 
buried round them, ſtill projecting from the ſoil, and gradually de- 
caying in all the orie eildach of nature, have ſomething ex- 
tremely venerable and pictureſque about them. Tbe dark brown 
furze and grey/heath, ſprinkled with leaves of bright green; and 
decked with the variouſly-coloured and ſhewy berries of the ſmall 
ſhrubs, which already find their ſoil on the withering timber; make 
a contralt, like the Moary greatneſs of declining years with the 
ſprightly fallies of afpiring youth, not to be paſſed by unadmired : 
with theſe, decaying nature is ſpringing forth in other forms; and 
every trunk is enriched with bloſſoms not its own. e 


ON THE EDUCAFION AND STUDIES or WOMEN. 


OMEN, whoſe(aJents have been much cultivated, have uſually 

| had their attention diſtracted by ſubordinate purſuits, and 
they have not been taught that the grand object of life is to be 
happy ; to be prudent and virtuous, that they may be happy : their 


ambition has been directed to the acquiſition of knowledge and learn- 


ing, merely as other women have been excited to acquire accom- 
pliſhments,' for the purpoſes of oſtentation, not with a view to the 
real advantage of the acquiſition. But from'the abuſe you are not to 
argue againſt the uſe of knowledge. Place objects in a juſt view be- 
fore the underſtanding, ſhew their different proportions, and the 


mind will make a wiſe choice, ** You think yourſelf happy bor 
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Or NATURE aun ART. 35! 
you are wiſe,” ſaid a philoſopher ; „I think myſelf wiſe becauſe I 
am happy.“ : 2 | 

No woman can be happy in ſociety who does not preſerve the pe, 
culiar virtues of her ſex. When this is demonſtrated to the under- 

anding, muſt not thoſe virtues, and the means of preſerving them, 
roy objects of the firſt and moſt intereſting importance to a 
ſenſible woman? I would not reſt her ſecurity entirely upon this 

onviction, when I can increaſe it by all the previous habits of early 
education: theſe things are not, as you ſeem to think, incompatible. 
While a child has not the uſe of reaſon, I would guide it by m 
reaſon, and give it ſuch habits as my experience convinces me will 
tend to its happineſs. As the child's underſtanding is enlarged, I 
can explain the meaning of my conduct, and habit will then be 
confirmed by reaſon : I loſe no time, I expoſe myſelf to no danger, 
by this ſyſtem. On the contrary, thoſe who depend merely on the 
force of habit and of prejudice alone, expoſe themſelves to per- 
petual danger. If once their pupils begin to reflect upon their own 
Pee education, if once their faith is ſhaken in the dogmas 
which have been impoſed upon them, they will probably believe 
that they have been deceived in every thing which they have been 
taught, and they will burſt their former bonds with indignation : 
credulity is always raſh in the moment of detection. 

You diſlike in the female ſex that daring ſpirit which deſpiſes the 
common forms of ſociety, and which breaks through the delicacy 
and reſerve of female manners. So do I. And the beſt method to 
make my pupil reſpe& theſe things, is to ſhew her how they are in- 
diſpenſably connected with the largeſt intereſts of ſociety, and with 
their higheſt pleaſures. Surely this perception, this view of the 
utility of forms apparently trifling, mult be a ſtrong ſecurity to the 
ſex, and far ſuperior to the automatic habits of thoſe who ſubmit to 
the conventions of the world, without conſideration or conviction. 
Habit, improved by reaſon, aſſumes the rank of virtue. 

The motives which reſtrain from vice muſt be encreaſed, by the 
clear conviction that vice and wretchedneſs are inſeparably unite 
It is too true that women, who have been but half inſtructed, who 
have ſeen only ſuperficially the relations of moral and political ideas, 
and who have obtained but an imperfe&t knowledge of the human 
heart, have conducted themſelves ſo as to diſgrace their talents and 
their ſex: theſe are conſpicuous and melancholy examples, cited 
oftener with 'malice than with pity. The benevolent and the wiſe 
point out the errors of genius with more care than thoſe of folly, 

ecauſe there is more danger from the example. I appeal to 
examples, which every man of literature will immediately recollect 
among our contemporaries, to prove, that, where the female un- 
derſtanding has been properly cultivated, wamen have not only ob- 
tained adnuration by their uſeful abilities, but reſpect by their exem- 
plary conduct. 7 . 5 

Fou very prudently avoid alluding to your contemporaries, but 
you mult excuſe me if 1 cannot omit inſtances eſſential to my cauſe. 


Modern education has been improved; the fruits of theſe improve- 


ments appear, and you muſt not forbid me to point them out. In- 


ſtead of being aſhamed that ſo little has been hitherto done by female 


abilities in ſcience and in uſeful literature, I am ſurpriſed that ſo 


much has been effected. Till of late, women were kept in Turkiſh 


ignorance; 
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233 CURIOSITIES ANU RARITIES 
Ignorance; every means of acquiring knowledge was diſcountenariced 
by faſhion, and impracticable even to thoſe who deſpiſed faſhion, 
Our books of ſcience were full of unintelligible jargon, and myſte 
veiled pompoùs ignorance from public contempt ; but now, writers 
muſt offer their diſcoveries to the public in diſtinct terms, which 
every body may underſtand; technical language will no longer ſup- 
Ply the place of knowledge, and the art of teaching has been car. 
Tied to great perfection by the demand for learning : all this is in 
favour of women. Many things, which were thought to be above 
their comprehenſion, or unſuited to their ſex, have now been found 
to be perfectly within the compaſs of their abilities, and peculiarly 
ſuited to their ſituation, Botany and Natural Hiſtory become 
fathionabie among the ladies; and ſcience has“ been inliſted under 
the banners of imagination,” by the irreſiflible charms of genius; 
by the ſame power her votaries will be led from the looſer analogies 
which dreſs out the imagery of poetry, to the ſtricter ones which 
form the ratiocination of philoſophy. | 

Chymiltry is a ſcience particularly ſuited to women, ſuited to their 
talents and to their ſituation. Chymiſtry is not a ſcience of parade, 
it atfords occupation and infinite variety; it demands no bodily 
ſtrength, it can be purſued in retirement, it applies immediately to 
uſeful and domeſtic purpoſes ; and, while the ingenuity of the moſt 
inventive mind may be exerciſed, there is no danger of inflaming 
the imagination; the judgment is improved, the mind is intent upon 
realities, the knowledge that is acquired is exact, and the pleaſure 
of the purſuit is a ſufficient reward for the labour. 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, that“ nothing is ever well done that is done by 
a receipt.” Were l attempting to recommend chymiſtry to certain 
Epicurean philoſophers, I ſhould ſay that a good cook was only an 
empirical chy miſt, and that the ſtudy of this ſcience would produce 


a ſalutary reform in receipt books, and muſt improve the accom- 


pliſhments of every lady who unites in her perſon the offices of 
houſekeeper and wife, 
Sir Anthony Abſolute, the inveterate foe to literary ladies, *de- 
clares, that, “ were he to chooſe another helpmate, the extent of 
her erudition ſhould conſiſt in her knowing her ſimple letters with- 
out their miſchievous combinations ; and the ſummit of her ſcience 
be—her ability to count as far as twenty : the firſt would enable her 
to work A. A. upon his linen, and the latter would be quite ſuf- 
ficient to prevent her giving him a ſhirt No. 1, and a ſtock No. 2.” 
Sir Anthony's helpmate would, by the proper application of chy- 
miſtry, mark A. A. upon his linen with an eaſe and expedition un- 
known to the perſevering practitioners of croſs-ſtitch; and the 
economy of his wardrobe and of his houſe would be benefited by 
ſcience of arithmetic and the taſte for order, Economy is not the 
mean “ penny-wiſe and pound- fooliſh policy,“ which ſome ſup- 
poſe it to be; it is the art of calculation, joined to the habit of 
order, and th. power of proportioning our wiſhes to the means of 
gratifying them. “The little pilfering temper of a wife” is deſpica- 
ble and odious to every huſband of ſenſe and taſte. But, far from 
deſpiing domeſtic duties, women, who have been well educated, 
will hold them in high reſpe&, becauſe they will ſee that the whole 
happineſs of life is made up of the happineſs of each particular day 
and hour, and that the enjoymeat of theſe mult depend upon the 
punctual 
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panctual practice of thoſe virtues which are more valuable than 
iplendid. Taſte, ingenuity, judgment, are all applicable to the arts 
of domeltic life; and domeſtic life will be moſt preferred by thoſe 
who have within their own minds a perpetual flow of freſh ideas, who 
cannot be tempted to diſſipation, and who are molt capable of enjoy= 
ing all the reaFpleaſures of friendſhip and of love. 

Since I began this letter, I met with the following pathetic paſſage, 
which I cannot forbear tranſcribing : | 
The greateſt part of the obſervations contained in the foregoing 
pages were derived from a lady, who is now beyond the reach of 
being affected by any thing in this ſublunary world. Her beneficence 
of diſpoſition induced her never to overlook any fact or circumſtance 
that fell within the ſphere of her obſervation, which promiſed to be 
in any reſpect beneficial to her fellow-creatures. To her gentle in- 
fluence the public are indebted, if they be indeed indebted at all, 
for whatever uſeful hints may at any time have dropt from my pen; 
a being, ſhe thought, who muſt depend ſo much as man does on the 
alliance of others, owes, as a debt to his fellow-creatures, the 
communication of the little uſeful knowledge that chance may have 
thrown in his way. Such has been my conſtant aim; ſuch were the 
views of the wife of my boſom, the friend of my heart, who ſup- 
ported and aſſiſted me in all my purſuits. I now feel a melancholy 
ſatisfaction in contemplating thoſe objects ſhe once delighted to 
elucidate.” 

The elegant Lord Lyttleton, the benevolent Haller, the amiable 
Dr. Gregory, have all, in the language of affection, poetry, and 
truth, deſcribed the pleaſures which men of genius and literature 
enjoy ina union with women who can ſympathize in all their thoughts 
and feelings; who can converſe with them as equals, live with them 
as friends; who can aſſiſt them in the important and delightful duty 
of educating their children; who can make their family their moſt 
acrecable ſociety, and their home the attractive centre of happineſs, 

Can women of uncultivated underſtandings make ſuch wives ? 

Women have not the privilege of choice as we have ; but they 
have the power to determine. Women cannot preciſely force the 
taltes of the perſon with whom they may be connected; yet their 
lappineſs will greatly depend upon their being able to conform their 
taltes to his, For this reaſon, 1 ſhould rather, in female education, 
cultivate the general powers of the mind than any particular faculty. 
do not deſire to make my daughter a muſician, a painter, or 2 
poetels; I do not defire to make her a botaniſt, a mathematician, or 
a chymiſt ; but I wiſh to give her the habit of induſtry and attention, 
the love of knowledge and the power of reaſoning ; theſe will enable 
her to attain_excellence in any purſuit of ſcience or of literature. 
Her taſtes and her occupations will, I hope, be determined by her 
ſituation, and by the wiſhes of her friends: ſhe will conſider all ac- 
compliſhments and all knowledge as ſubordinate to her firſt object, 
the contributing to their happineſs and her own, 
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Tranſlated 1 the ancient Mandie Tongue. It is attributed to the Sybil 
ile North; is of the moſt remote antiquity, as may be gathered from the 
want of connexion, Sc. and, with much ſententious ſimplicity, conveys ax 

idea of the ancient morality and manners. 5 


Barra e and examine well all your doors, before you venture 
to ſtir abroad; for he is expoſed to continual danger, whoſe 
enemies lie in ambuſh concealed in his court. ©" OS OY 

To the gueſt who enters your dwelling with frozen knees, give the 
the warmth of your fire: he who hath travelled over the moun- 
tains hath need of food, and well-dried garments. 

Offer water to him who ſits down at your table: for he hath oc- 
caſion to cleanſe his hands; and entertain him honourably and 
kindly, if you would win from him friendly words, and a grateful 
return. b | 

He who travelleth hath need of wiſdom. One may do at home 
whatſoever one will; but he, who is ignorant of good manners, will 
only draw contempt upon himſelf, when he comes to fit dowh with 
men well inſtructed. 

He who goes to a feaſt where he is not expected, either ſpeaks 
with a lowly voice, of is ſilent: he liſtens with his ears, and is at- 
tentive with his eyes ; by this he acquires knowledge and wiſdom, 

Happy he, who draws upon himſelf the applauſe and beneyo- 
lence of men | for whatever depends upon the will of others, is 
hazardous and uncertain. | | 1 

A man can carry with him no better proviſion for his journey than 
ſtrength of underſtanding. In a foreign country, this will be of 
more uſe to him than treaſures ; and will introduce him to the table 
of ſtrangers. 

There is nothing more uſeleſs to the ſons of the age, than t6 
drink too much ALE : the more the drunkard ſwallows, the leſs is 
his wiſdom, till he loſes his reaſon. The bird of oblivion ſings be-. 
fore thoſe who inebriate themſelves, and ſteals away their ſouls. _ 
A coward thinks he ſhall live for ever, if he can but keep out of 
the reach of arms: but, though he ſhould eſcape every weapon, old 
age, that ſpares none, will give him no quarter. 

The gluttonous man, if he is not upon his guard, eats own death: 
and the gluttony of a fool makes a wiſe man laugh. 

The flocks know when to return to the fold, and to quit the 
paſture : but the worthleſs and flothful know not how to reſtrain 
their gluttony. 3 

The lewd and diſſolute man makes a mock of every thing: not 
conſidering, how much he himſelf is the object of deriſion. No 


one ought to laugh at another, until he is free from faults Rimſelf. 


A man void of ſenſe ponders all night long, and his mind wanders 
without ceaſing : but, when he is weary at the point of day, he is 
nothing wiſer than he was over-night. He thinks he is profoun 
knowing ; being indeed moſt ſuperficial and ſhallow. But he knows 
not how to anſwer when men pole him with a difficult queſtion. 

Many are thought to be knit in the ties of ſincere kindneſs : but, 
when it comes to the proof, how much are they deceived ! Slander is 
the common vice of the age. Even the hoſt backbites his gueſt. 


| 
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One's own home is the beſt home, though never ſo ſmall. Every 
thing one eats at home is ſo ſweet. He who lives at another man's 
table is often obliged to wrong his palate. | 

I have never yet found a man ſo generous and munificent, as that 
to receive at his houſe was not to receive; nor any fo free and li- 
beral of his gifts, as to reject a preſent when it was returned to him. 

Let friends pleaſure each other reciprocally by preſents of arms 
and habits. Thoſe who give and thoſe who receive, continue a 
long time friends, and often give feaſts to each other, f 

Peace, among the perfidious, continues for five nights to ſhine 
bright as a flame: but, when the ſixth night approaches, the flame 
waxes dim, and is quite extinguiſhed; then all their amity turns to 
hatred. | | 

When I was young, I wandered about alone: I thought myſelf 
rich-if I chanced to meet with a companion. A man gives pleaſure 
to another man. 2 

Let not a man be over wiſe, neither let him be more curious than 
he ought. Let him not ſeek to know his deſtiny, if he would fleep 
ſecure and quiet. 8 

Riſe early, if you would enrich yourſelf, or vanquiſh an enemy. 
The ſleeping wolf gains not the prey; neither the drowſy man the 
victory. 

They invite me up and down to feaſts, if I have only need of a 
fight breakfaſt ; my faithful friend is he who will give me one loaf 
when he has but Wo. | | | 

Whilſt we live, let us live well: for, be a man ever ſo rich, when 
he lights his fire, Death may perhaps enter his door before it be 
burnt out. 38 

It is better to have a ſon late than never. One ſeldom ſees ſe- 
pulchral ſtones raiſed over the graves of the dead by any other 
hands than thoſe of their own offspring. 8 

Riches paſs away like the twinkling of an eye: of all friends they 
are the moſt inconſtant. Flocks periſh ; relations die : friends are 
not immortal: you will die yourſelf: but I know one thing alone 
that is out of the reach of fate, and that is the judgment which is 
paſſed upon the dead. | 18 

Let not the wiſeſt be imperious, hut modeſt; for he will find by 

experience, that, when he is amongſt thoſe that are powerful, he is 
not the moſt mighty. | 
| Praiſe the fineneſs of the day when it is ended: praiſe a woman 
when you have known her ; a ſword, when you have proved it; a 
maiden, after ſhe is married; the ice, when once you have croſſed, 
it; and the liquor, after it is drunk. | | 

Truſt not to the words of a girl; neither to thoſe which a woman 
utters; for their hearts have been made like the wheel that turns 
round; levity was put into their boſoms. 1 

Truſt not to the ice of one day's freezing ; neither to the ſerpent 
who lies aſleep ; nor to the careſſes of her you are going to marry ; 
nor to a ſword that is cracked and broken; nor to the ſon of a 
powerful man; nor to a field that is newly ſown. p 

Peace between malicious women is compared to a horſe who is 
made to walk over the ice not properly ſhod; or to a veſſel in 1 

orm, without a rudder ; or to a lame man who ſhould attempt to 
follow the mountain goats with a young foal or yearling mule, 

Vor. III. No. 45. . „ He 
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He who would make himſelf beloved by a maiden, / muſt entertain 
her with fine diſcourſes, and offer her engaging preſents : he mult 
alſo inceſſantly praiſe her beauty. It requires good ſenſe to be a 
{kilful lover. i 1 | | ; 

There is no malady or ſickneſs more ſevere than not to be content 
with one's lot. | 97 1 5 

The heart alone knows what paſſes within the heart: and that 
which betrays the ſoul is the ſoul itſelf. +44 RS 

If you would bend your miſtreſs to your paſſion, you muſt only go 
by night to ſee her. When a thing is known to a third perſon, it 
never ſucceeds. 15 

Seek not to ſeduce another man's wife with the alluring charms of 
Runic incantation. 

Be humane and charitable to thoſe you meet travelling in the 
mountains, or on the ſea. | 

He who hath a good ſupper in his travelling wallet, rejoices at the 
approach of night. a 

ever diſcover your uneaſineſs to an evil perſon, for he will af. 
ford you no comfort. 

Know that, if you have a friend, you ought to viſit him often, 
The road is grown over with graſs, the buſhes quickly ſpread over 
it, if it is not conſtantly travelled. 

Be not the firſt to break with your friend. Sorrow gnaws the 
heart of him who hath no one to adviſe with but himſelf, 

Obſequiouſneſs produces friends : but it is vile indeed to flatter 
one's own ſelf, | 

Have never three words of diſpute with the wicked. The good 
will often give up a point, when the wicked is enraged and ſwollen 
with pride. Nevertheleſs, it is dangerous to be ſilent when you 
are reproached with having the heart of a woman ; for then you 
would be taken for a coward. | 5 

I adviſe you be circumſpect, but not too much : be ſo, however, 
when you have drunk to exceſs; when you are near the wife of 
another ; and when you find yourſelf among robbers. 

Do not accuſtom yourſelf to mocking ; neither laugh at your 
gueſt, or a ſtranger ; they who remain at home, often know not 
who the ſtranger is that cometh to their gate. | 
Where is there to be found a virtuous man without ſome failing ? 
or one ſo wicked as to have no good quality:? 

Laugh not at the grey-headed declaimer, nor at thy aged grand- 
fire. There often come forth, from wrin les of the ſkin, words full 
of wiſdom. | | 

The fire drives away diſeaſes : the oak expels the ſtranguary : 
ſtraws diſſolve enchantments : Runic characters deſtroy the effect; 
of imprecations ; the earth ſwallows up inundations : and death es- 
tinguiſhes hatred and quarrels, : | 
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DR. FORDYCE's REMARKS ox THE HUMANE SOCIETY; 
WITH THEIR MODE oF TREATMENT IN DIFFERENT CASES. 


' L JOW many opportunities of doing good are loſt for want of at- 
tention, not for want of ability! What numbers have we 
known, in affluent circumſtances, with the beſt principles, and the 
molt liberal diſpolitions, who, though not ignorant of the Humane 
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Society from its firſt eſtabliſhment, or of the noble. purpoſes it has 
anſwered in. its progreſs, have never yet come forward to promote it} 
In a country ſo juſtly celebrated as Great Britain for the multiplicity, 
diverſity, and vaſt extent, of its charitable foundations, it ſeems 
ſtrange that the liſt of thoſe who have Os (oe this, a fabric which 


can advance claims above any of the reſt, ſhould not be nearly equal 
to that of its triumphs over Death, the common enemy of mankind, 


who, but for its wonderful exertions, mult have inevitably robbed 


the world of more than two thouſand lives. — More than two thou- 
ſand lives! Bleſſed Heaven! what an idea burſts here upon the mind! 
pretend not to purſue it through all the connexions and conſe- 
quences of the ſublime object it preſents to our beneficence ; but, I 
am ſtrongly, inclined to believe that no perſon of underſtanding and 
ſenſibility, «who is not biaſſed by prejudice, can read, as I have 
lately, the“ New Inquiry into the Suſpenſion of vital Action“ by the 


very learned and very ingenious Dr. Fothergill, of Bath; or the An- 


nual Report of 1996, by the truly worthy and highly-honoured Dr. 
Hawes, who had ſo eminent a hand in founding the Humane Society, 
without the deepeſt conviction of its tranſcendent utility and import- 
ance, Were it lawful to feel envy on any occiifion, I thould be 
tempted to feel it on this, when I mention the name of the happy 
man, who has lived to witneſs the marvellous ſucceſs of a ſcheme fo 
novel, ſo beneficial, ſo grand! May he be ſpared to fee it become, 
with the continued aſſiſtance of his unwearied and diſintereſted coad- 
jutors, “ the joy and praiſe of the whole earth!“ The extraordinary 
fame it has already acquired in foreign, and even barbarous, lands, 
gives the faireſt hope that our wiſh may be fulfilled. 

In the mean time, what imagination can conceive a plan ſo com- 
prehenſive of all that is moſt intereſting to humanity and religion 
in reſcuing ſuch numbers of rational and immortal creatures from a 
premature grave;—in ſaving them to the ſtate ;—in reſtoring them to 
the tranſported arms of their parents, families, and friends, who had 
juit been weeping over them with unutterable anguiſh ;—in prevent- 
ing the horrid effects of ſelf-murder, a crime now more than ever pre. 
valent ;—in furniſhing with the means of inſtruction and reformation 
multitudes that muſt otherwiſe have periſhed in ignorance and vice! 
—(What ſhall I ſay more?)—in affording the pbilanthropiit, the 
the patriot, the divine, the philoſopher, the phyſician, the poet, the 
painter, the ſkilful mechanic, ample ſcope for the exerciſe of their 
various powers, and the gratification of their reſpective inclination | 
If perſons of eaſy fortune, who devote a part of it to other charities, 
are afraid of adding to their yearly expence one guinea more in ſup- 
port of this, though by no means indiſpoſed to reliſh the pleaſures of 
the mind or of the heart, I with them to know, thar theſe may be 
enjoyed with ſupreme delight by all who have an opportunity of con- 


templating the annual feſtival of the Humane Society; a ſpectacle, I 


muſt needs think, ſurpaſſing all that were ever exhibited on the 
theatre of the univerſe! Ye ſons of luxury, ye daughters of diſ- 
pation, hide your diminiſhed heads before the friends of this inſtitu- 
tion! Boaſt of your pleaſures and your attractions no more! Ga 
and ſacrifice, at the altar of humanity, a portion of thoſe ſuperfluous 
lams, that are now thrown away, without prudence or taſte, on gra- 
tifications both hurtful and degrading, 5 
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Tf we conſult the hiſtory of the world, we ſhall find in no age or 
country an inſtance, next to its redemption, in which the dignity o 
the creature Man, who was deemed an object worthy of ſuch inter- 
poſition, appeared ſo conſpicuouſly, as in thus co-operating with the 
creator God, to produce, with a rapidity that ſeems miraculous, ef- 
feats unparalleled for their grandeur, variety, and extent, in the 
preſent ſtate, and reaching forward into an endleſs exiſtence. The 
ſuddenneſs of the tranſition, from the extreme of evils to happineſs 
beyond calculation, ſtrikes me, I muſt confeſs, in a manner which 
I have no power of deſcribing, Of all that I have read upon the 
ſubje&t, Dr. Fothergill's Treatiſe on Suſpended Animation ap- 
proaches, in my opinion, neareſt to“ the height of this great ar- 

ment.” But, nothing leſs than the eloquence of Heaven, or the 

uration of eternity, can do juſtice to the N extaſies of my riads 
econd death,“ or the rap- 

turous congratulations of thoſe who were the inſtruments of making 
them ** partakers of the firſt reſurrection.” He that hath an ear ta 
hear, let him hear; and he that hath a heart to feel, let him indulge 
its fweeteſt and nobleſt ſenſations, in manifeſting, without farther 
delay, his eſteem and his zeal for the Humane Society, 7 8 


Direclions for Recovering Perſons apparently Dead, from the Records of 


the Humane Society. : 

Inſtantly diſpatch one perſon for medical aſſiſtance, -another ta 
the neareſt houſe, where a fire, warm water, and a bed, with other 
neceſſaries, may be immediately obtained. 

r. Convey the body, with the head raiſed, to the neareſt con- 
venient houſe. . | 

2. Strip, dry the body, and clean the mouth and noſtrils. 

3. Young children between two perſons in a hat bed. 

4. An Adult.—Lay the body on a blanket, or bed, and in cold 
weather near the fire. In warm ſeaſons, the air ſhould be freely 
admitted into the room. | | 

5. It is to be gently rubbed with flannel, ſprinkled with ſpirits ; 


and a heated warming-pan, covered, may be lightly moved over the 


back and ſpine. | 

6. To reſtore breathing. —Introduce the pipe of a pair of bel- 
lows (When no apparatus) into one noſtril; the other with the mouth 
cloſed, inflate the Jungs, till the breaft be a little raiſed ; the mouth 
and noſtrils muſt then be left free :—repeat this proceſs till life ap- 

cars. | 

5 7. Whilſt theſe means are employed, one or two aſſiſtants are to 
throw tobacco-ſmoke gently into the fundament, with the proper 
inſtrument,—or a bowl of a pipe filled with tobacco, lighted, and 


covered with a handkerchief, ſo as to defend the mouth of the 
aſſiſtant, 


8. Bathe the breaſt, &c. with bot rum or other 'ſpirits,—if no 


ſigns of life appear,—the warm bath :—if it can be obtained, the 


body is to be kept warm with hot bricks, or hot water apphied to the 
palms of the hands, ſoles of the feet, &c. for ſeveral hours. 
9. Electricity early employed by a medical aſſiſtant. 5 
Suffocation by noxious vapours, or lightning. Throw cold water often 
and repeatedly upon the face, &c. at ſome diſtance, and Hp | 
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drying the body at intervals. If the body fegls cold, apply warmth 
gradually; and then employ the uſual plan of the drowned. | 

Froſt.—The body is not to be carried near the fire Rub it for 
ſome time with ſnow, ice, or cold water. Reſtore warmth, &c. by 
flow degrees, and, after ſome time, if neceſſary, employ the plan 
for the reſuſcitation of drowned perſons. 

Hanging.—A few ounces of blood may be taken from the jugular 
vein, and cupping glaſſes may be applied to the head and neck ; 
leeches alſo to the temples. | 

Still-born infants.— Blow air into the mouth, through a ſmall pipe 
or quill, till the breaſt be a little raiſed, then gently preſs the cheſt, 
and repeat the proceſs for ſome time.—Gently rub the body, and 
foment the breaſt, &c. with diluted ſpirits. | a 

Smothered children. Ex poſe them to a ſtream of freſh air. —Throw 
cold water on the face and breaſt.— The lungs to be inflated, and 
frictions, &c. for reſtoration of life. 

Exceſſive intoxication, —The body is to be laid on a bed, &c. with 
the head a little raiſed .; the neck-cloth, &c. removed. —Obtain im- 
mediately medical aſſiſtance, as the modes of treatment muſt be 
varied according to circumſtances. | 

GENERAL .OBSERVATIONS, 

1.—If there be convulſions, or other ſigns of returning life, 2 
tea-ſpoonful or. two of warm water may be given; and, if the 
ſwallowing be returned, warm wine or diluted brandy.—Let the 
perſon be put into a warm bed, and, if diſpoſed to fleep, he will 
awake perfectly recovered. ; 5 8 

2.— The plan above recommended is to be uſed for four hours. 
It is a vulgar opinion to ſuppoſe perſons are irrecoverable, becauſe 
life does not ſoon make its appearance, | ö | 

3.—Bleeding never ſhould be employed, unleſs by the direction of 
the medical aſſiſtants. | | i 

In great ſinking of the ſtrength, eſpecially in the end of fevers and 
other acute diſeaſes, patients frequently lie in a ſtate reſembling 
death. —If the bed- clothes be removed, the heat of the body will 
be immediately diſſipated, and every ſpark. of life deſtroyed. —By 
not attending to this important circumſtance, it is feared the lives of 
thouſands of our fellow-creatures have been ſacrificed, and their 
bodies committed to the grave, who, by a more humane conduct, 
would have been reſtored to life. 

The Royal Humane Society, eſtabliſhed in 1774, have already 
wrought the preſervation of more than two thouſand lives, that 
would have otherwiſe been irretrievably loſt to their parents, to 
their families, and to the community. , 

The managers enjoy a heart-felt pleaſure in being enabled to de- 
clare the immenſe number of reſtorations that have been, under 
Providence, effectuated. 

Within the period of twenty years, two thouſand and twenty- 
nine, women, and children, reſtored to the ſtate; not to ſpeak of 
the inexpreſſible tranſports of pleaſure and advantage derived to 
parents, huſbands, wives, relatives, and friends. —Our exertions in 
the cauſe of ſuſpended animation are of infinite value to population, 
as each individual life ſaved, is the means of adding more lives to 


the common ſtock, conſequently of increaſing the true ſource of na- 
tonal opulence, 
Royal 
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Royal Humane Society. —This inſtitution has attained three mot 
important objects.—1ſt, It has dried up a moſt abundant fource of 
deſtruction to the human life.—2d, It has added a new province to 


the medical art; and, by thus enlarging the boundaries of its exer- 


tions, has poured: new light upon the philoſophic eye, and evinced 
the probability of extending the empire of ſcience to embrace ob. 
jects of the utmoſt importance.—3dly, It has conſiderably tended to 
promote and diffuſe, eſpecially among the lower ranks of the peo. 
ple, an ardent ſpirit of humanity that muſt be pleaſing to the 
Chriſtian and the philanthropiſt. 1 
The managers have not only tranſmitted the neceſſary information 
to form Humane Societies, but they -have likewiſe, at an immenſe 
expence, preſented the faculty, &c, with their apparatuſſes, drags, 


reports, and plans of reſuſcitation, reſident in the different parts 


under-mentioned, viz. 

Britiſh Settlements in the Eaſt Indies, —Foreign countries: Lif- 
bon, Normandy, Vienna, Copenhagen, Algiers, Jamaica, Barba- 
does, Hudſon's Bay, Boſton, Pennſylvania, Philadelphia, New York, 
Oſtend, and the Univerſity of Prague.—England: Sunderland, Li- 
verpool, Lancaſter, Shropſhire, Cheſhire, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 


Whitehaven, Severn, Briſtol, Kent, Surry, Darlington,. Norwich, 


Newark, Worceſter, Horncaſtle, Shrewſbury, Northamptonſhire.— 
Ireland: Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, Londonderry, Belfaſt.— 
Scotland: Aberdeen, Montroſe, Leith, Forth and Clyde Navigation. 


Rewards within twenty years have been paid, to Receiving Houſes 
and Claimants in 2,906 Caſes : IF 
Perſons drowned or otherwiſe ſuffocated—Reſtored to life, 1,169 
Lives preſerved by the drags of the Humane Society, &c, $5d 
Unſuccelſsful caſes, - . . - - $79 


Remarkable Cafes in which the Dead have been reftored to Life. 

Wedneſday night, Auguſt 15th, a boy of the name of Thomas, 
an apprentice to a lighterman, was unfortunately drowned, when 
bathing in the River Thames. His body was picked up after being 
in the water near halt an hour, when he was taken to the neareſt 
public houſes, where every method was uſed as directed by the 
Humane Society, and in the ſpace of one hour he was reſtored to 
life, and in a fair way of recovery. | i 

On Sunday, the Auguſt, 1795, à boy fell from a barge into 
the River Kennet; after being under water for ten minutes, and na 
aſſiſtance could be attained, two of his companions jumped into the 
water, feven feet deep, and brought him to the ſhore an apparent 
corpſe. Mr. Lambe attended, and employed the ſociety's process, 
which, in about an hour, reſtored the child 'to life again. The 
happy circumſtance being properly repreſented to the managers of 
the Humane Society, the reward was paid to thoſe who ſo nobly 
exerted themſelves in the reſtoration of an only ſon to his almoſt- 
diſtracted and fond parents. i ET 

GLasGow, Sept. 3, 1795.—A few days ago the body of a boy, 
about three years of age, was diſcovered floating on the Clyde at 3 
conſiderable diſtance from the quay in the harbour of Greenock- 
A young gentleman of this city, who was brought to the quay by 
the frantic cries of the mother, inſtantly leaped with his clothes cn 


into the ſea, ſwam to the child, and brought it aſhore. The mY 
"> ; F 62 | 
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was immediately carried into a neighbouring houſe, where, after 
perſevering for ſome hours in the means preſcribed by the Humane 
Society, it was fortunately reſtored to life. It is worthy of remark, 
and we mention it here as a caution, becauſe we know the practice 
to be but too prevalent, and attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences, that no, ſooner had this child begun to manifeſt ſymptoms 
of re- animation, than the mother, and a great number of her goſſips, 
whom this melancholy event had aſſembled together, propoſed 
ſwilling it with whiſky, and it was with the greateſt difficulty that 
the gentleman who had been inſtrumental in its recovery could pre- 
vail on them to deſiſt. 5 | 

READING, Sept. 4, 1795.—A few days ſince, R. Bell accidently 
fell into the River Kenner. On the alarm being given it was ſeveral 
minutes before the body could be diſcovered, and was brought ' 
aſhore apparently dead. Mr. Lambe was ſent for, but circumſtances 
prevented the Humane Society's proceſs being employed for a con- 
ſiderable time; fo that it required an hour's perſeverance before 
ſigns of life appeared. —An only ſon is happily reltored alive to his 
fond and almoſt diſconſolate parents. 

Dec. 23, 1795. — A few days ago, the ſon of Mr. Moore acci- 
dently fell into the River Ovan in England, inſtantly ſunk, and was 
under water for ſeveral minutes; at length, the body was found, 
and carried, apparently dead, to the neareſt receiving houſe. The 
various plans of the Humane Society were employed for a long time 
before life returned. The accident happened at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at ſeven in the evening he was inſenſible and ſpeech- 
leſs; but at nine his ſenſes returned, and he ſoon afterwards ſpoke 
to the attendants. By the next morning, all alarming ſymptoms 
were removed, and the alinoſt-diſtratted parents have at this time 
the enjoyment of their only ſon in perfect health. A ſtrong incite- 
ment to continue in ſimilar cafes our exertions for ſeveral hours, 
though ao ſigns of life appear. | 8 

The lives of Sophia Peatt, an infant, and Many Robſon, aged 
only five years, have been reſtored by a happy adminiſtration of the 
reſuſcitative proceſs by Richard Long. | | 

MippLESEX.—Richard Long, of Ealing, maketh oath and faith, 
That on the ad of June he heard the cry of a child in diſtreſs :— That 
he jumped over the hedge, and ran to a deep ditch; in this water he 
ſaw the two children. This deponent ſuppoſed they had both rolled 
from off the bank. He got them out, and lard the infants on the 
ground in an apparent liteleſs ſtate, and afterwards carried both to 
Mrs. Platt's, the mother of the youngeſt, and the nurſe of the 
other. The proper means recommended by the ſociety being em- 
ployed, the children were, by Divine Bleſſing, reſtored to lite. 

Suſpenſion and Reſuſcitation. —We were called, about nine in the 
evening on the 26th of the month, to an unfortunate young woman 
who had hanged herſelf—half an hour at leaſt had elapſed before 
ſhe was diſcovered. We agreed to have the apparently dead body 
removed to the watch-houſe, and to employ the various means of 
reſuſcitation, Our earneſt endeavours and exertions, after a con- 
ſiderable time, were at length abundantly gratified by the appearance 
of languid ſigns of life; and by a continuance of the proceſs for two 
hours, a laborious reſpiration and pulſation returned. We re- 
jol ved to perſevere in the various means; for, although life had been 
| | reſtored, 
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reſtored, her alarming and dangerous ſituation was not removed, 
At the concluſion of the third hour, the ſigns of returning health 
. more favourable; ſo that it was agreed that Mr. Bliſs 
(Mr. Burnett's aſſiſtant) ſhould remain with her, and acquaint us if 
any alarming ſymptoms occurred. In about four hours the was able 
to anſwer Yes or No to any queſtion that was aſked her, and by the 
next morning ſhe was ſo far reſtored as to be perfectly ſenſible. The 
account ſhe gave of herſelf was very diſtreſſing. She is a ſtranger to 
this place, and, in a moſt deſponding and dreadful ſtate of mind, 
attempted the horrid act of ſuicide ; but, by the bleſſing of G 
and the aſſiſtance of the Royal Humane Society, ſhe is reſtored to life, 
HenayY BURNET, JAaMEs CRANSHAw, Medical Aſſiſtants. 
CAr T. CHRISTIAN RIGA reſtored to life. —lIt is with pleaſure I can 
communicate another inſtance of the happy effects reſulting from a 
long perſeverence in the reſuſcitative proceſs recommended by our 


ſociety. 


I was called on Monday to a Daniſh captain, who had fallen over. 
board ; he had been under water ſeveral minutes, and was taken up 
an apparent corpſe. A quarter of an hour elapſed before I could 
arrive, On examining the body, I indulged no hopes of ſucceſs; 
but duty demanded, and humanity pleaded ſtrongly in the favour of 
a foreigner. After an exertion for two hours, I was moſt amply recom- 

enſed. My patient was conveyed to bed in full poſſeſſion of re. 

ored life. I have furniſhed Capt. Riga with the plans of reſuſcita. 
tion, that he may impreſs his countrymen with the idea of the 
bleſſing of ſuch an inſtitution, and tell them, that, in the exerciſe of 
humanity, a Britiſh heart knows no diſtinction. hh 

To DR. HAwESs.— Sir, I was called to an unhappy deſponding 
woman who had thrown herſelf into the Thames, and after being 
under water for ſeveral minutes was taken out apparently dead, by 
W. Philby, &c. Mrs. Batty accommodated us with every thing ne- 
ceſfary on the occaſion. At the time I firſt ſaw her ſhe was cold and 
lifeleſs ; but, by purſuing the methods recommended by your uſeful 
ſociety, in about a quarter of an hour a feeble pulſe was perceived. 
She ſunk ſeveral times after this; and if it had not been for the un- 
remitting perſeverance of Mr. Welbank, who remained with her 
for three hours, there is great reaſon to fear her recovery would not 
have been accompliſhed. This however happily took place. I ear- 
neſtly recommended Mrs. Batty to the notice of the managers of the 
Humane Society. James WARE. 

We deem it proper to obſerve on Mr. Ware's ſucceſs, that, in 
calamities of this nature, no circumſtance, however unfavourable, 
ought to repreſs or damp our exertions, in immediately applying and 
refolutely and vigorouſly perfevering in the means of reſuſcitation. 

The perils of overwhelming waters, peſtilential air, and elemen- 
tary fire, are too often productive of apparent vital extinction ; ot 


which laſt circumſtance the ſubſequent caſe is a moſt convincing proof 


of the utility of this inſtitution. 

To TRE RECIisTER.—Sir, having obſerved your generous exer- 
tions for the preſerving of human beings from diſſolution, I think it 
incumbent upon me to ſtate the caſe of a young man, who was ap- 
parently ſtruck dead by lightning. Being under way near Harwich 
rocks the 27th of July, there came on a very heavy ſquall, _ | 


Pani 
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panied with rain, thunder, and lightning. W. Smith was ſtruck 
motionleſs; and obſerving his hat to be rent in pieces we concluded 
he was killed; but by perſevering in your plan of reſuſcitation, his 
life was reſtored in about an hour. For my own part, what with 
the continuance of the ſtorm, the vapour ariſing from the hold, and 
the fight of the youth to all appearance dead at our feet, I confeſs 
that I tully expected inevitable deſtruction. T. JACKSON. 

Intenſe Cold. — John Smithers was [Kaiting on the New River; the 
ice ſuddenly gave way, and he was inſtantaneouſly ſubmerſed; his 
companions ſoon reſcued him; bc, in conſequence of the intenſe 
cold, he was to all appearance dead. A gentleman fortunately had 
the ſociety's plan in his pocket, which was employed with ſucceſs; 


ſo that the man is now alive, to the inexpreflible joy of an aged 
mother, his wife, and ſeven children. | 


LIFE or ANTOINE LAURENT LAVOISIER. 


NTOINE Laurent Lavoifier was born at Paris, Auguſt 16, 1743, 
and received a learned education; which he ſeduloufly im- 
proved. When only three and twenty years of age, the Academy 
of Sciences, April 9, 1766, preſented him with a gold medal, for 
his diſſertation on the beſt mode of enlightening, during the night, 
the ſtreets of a great city, Two years afterwards, he was introduced 
into that celebrated literary ſociety, to whoſe ſervice he ever after 
devoted his labours, and became one of its moſt uſeful aſſociates and 
coadjutors. ; | 
His attention was ſucceſſively occupied with every branch of phyſi- 
cal and mathematical ſcience, the pretended converſion of water into 
earth, the analyſis of gypſum in the neighbourhood of Paris, the 
cryſtallization of ſalts, the effects produced by the grade de loupe of 
the garden of the Infanta, the project of bringing water from 
Yvette to Paris, the congelation of water, and the phenomena of 
thunder and the aurora borealis. a „ | 
Journeys undertaken in concert with Guettard into every diſtrict 
of France enabled him to procure numberleſs materials towards a 
deſcription of the lithological and mineralogical empire; theſe he 
arranged into a kind of chart which wanted little of being completed. 
They ſerved alſo as a ground-work for a more laborious work of his 
on the revolutions of the globe, and the formation of Couches de la 
Terre; a work of which two beautiful ſketches are to be ſeen in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, for 1772 and 1787. All the for- 
tune and all the time of Lavoiſier were devoted to the culture of the 
ſciences, nor did he ſeem to have a preponderating inclination for any 
one in particular, until an event, ſuch as ſeldom occurs in the annals 
of the human mind, decided his choice, and attached him thence- 
forth excluſively to chemiſtry ;—a purſuit which has ſince rendered 
his name immortal. PEN . 8 
The important diſcovery of elaſtic fluids was juſt announced to the 
philoſophical world. Prieſtley, Black, Cavendiſh, and. Machride, 
had opened to phyſiologiſts a fort of new creation ; they had com- 
menced a new Era in the annals of genius, which was to become 
equally memorable with ' thoſe of the compaſs, printing, elec- 
tricity, &c. 8 e 8 e 
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It was about the year 1970, that Lavoiſier, ſtruck with the im- 
ortance and grandeur of this diſcovery, turned his attention to this 

inexhauſtible fountain of truths, and inſtantly perceived, by a kind 
of inſtinct, the glorious career which lay before him, and the in- 
fluence which this new ſcience would neceſſarily have over the 
whole train of phyſical reſearches. Having once entered into this 
path, till then unexplored, he inſtantly became an inventor, dif. 
fipated a hoſt of errors and prejudices, and became the founder of a 
new doctrine, the ſucceſs of which is more than ſufficient to eternize 
his name and memory. No ſooner had the diſcoveries of Black and 
Cavendiſh arrived in France, than Lavoiſier directed his whole at- 
tention to their experiments, the proceſſes of which he repeated and 
varied in a variety of ways, ſo as to eſtabliſh and enlarge the reſults 
of the Engliſh philoſophers. His great object being to announce 
new facts, or to illuſtrate ſuch. as were already public, he collated 
and compared his obſervations, and reduced them into a complete 
ſyſtem of doctrine. Towards the end of 1775, he preſented to the 
academy his firſt chemical performance, under the title of New Ex- 
periments relative to the exiſtence of a fixed elaſtic Auid in certain 
ſubſtances, and to the phenomena which reſult from its fixation or 
diſengagement. | 

Dr. Prieſtley's publication on the different ſpecies of air had juſt 
made its appearance in London; the vaſt compaſs and ſcope of the 
doctor's experiments ſtartled at firſt the friends of Lavoiſier, leſt his 
obſervations ſhould have been in many reſpects anticipated, and he 
ſhould thus loſe the fruits of his ingenuity and induſtry. In com- 
Pliance with the inſtances of his friends, he accordingly has abridged 
this work of many of its parts, which may be rather called a ſyllabus 
than a complete treatiſe, and even advances ſome concluſions which 
he afterwards contradicted ;—an excellent method, however, per- 
vades the whole of it, combined with chaſtity of experiment, and 
perſpicuity of deſign. In brief, his proceſſes are deſcribed with an 
exactitude which ſurpaſſes every publication of the kind which pre- 
ceded it ; it propoles new methods of operation, changes the very 
face of chemiſtry, and operates an entire revolution in the ſcience. 
Lavoiſier appeared to be in chemiſtry, what Kepler, Newton, and 
Euler, were in geometry and the mathematics ; he changed the 
modes both of operating and of reaſoning, and became the centre 
of all reſearches and diſcoveries, on the ſubject of elaſtic fluids, 
made from 1774 to 1792. 

His firſt production was only a preliminary to the ſurpriſing revo- 
lation he effected in the ſcience. Perceiving that the extensive 
views he had opened, and the new modes of experiment he had 
Propoſed, had excited univerſal attention, and created an exp Cation 
in the public, of deriving, through his means, reſults {till more 
conſiderable and unexpected, he employed all his time in purſuing 
the labours he had undertaken, and in inventing and procuring exact 
inſtruments to accomplith his purpoſe. His houſe became a grand 
laboratory, in which nothing was wanting that could throw light on 
his reſearches ; -and his fortune was appropriated to the improve- 
ment of his favourite ſcience. He kept 1n conſtant employment 
a number of the moſt ingenious artiſts, for the invention and con- 
ſtruction of inſtruments ſuperior to any made uſe of before, and of 
mew and coſtly apparatus of eyery kind, the moſt accurate * — 
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licate in its execution. No expence was ſpared by Lavoiſier, in the 
rſuit of his delightful and uſeful occupation. 

To the advantages of fortune, in the application of which to the 
well-being of the public, few men were ſo ſucceſsful as Lavoiſier, 
he united ſeveral others, which he made ſubſervient to his views: 
he held in his houſe, twice every week, afſemblies, to which he in- 

vited every literary character that was 'moſt celebrated in geometri- 
cal, phyſical, and chemical, ſtudies ; in theſe, inſtructive converſa- 
tiones, diſcuſſions, not unlike ſuch as preceded the firſt eſtabliſhmenr 
of academies, regularly took place. Here the opinions of the molt 
eminent literati in Europe were canvaſſed ; paſſages the moſt ſtriking . 
and novel, out of foreign writers, were recited and animadverted on; 
and theories compared with experiments. Here learned men of all 
nations found eaſy admiſſion ; Prieſtlev, Fontana, Blagden, Ingen- 
houſz, Landriani, Jacquin, Watt, Bolton, and other illuſtrious phy- 
ſiologiſts and chemiſts of England, Germany, and Italy, found 
themſelves mixed in the ſame company with La Place, La Grange, 
Borda, Couſin, Meunier, Vandermonde, Monge, Guyton, and 
Berthollet. Happy hours paſſed in theſe learned interviews, wherein 
no ſubject was left uninveſtigated, that could poſſibly contribute to 
the progreſs of the ſciences, and the amelioration and happineſs of 
man. One of the greateſt benefits reſulting from theſe aſſemblages, 
and the influence of which was ſoon afterwards felt in the academy 
itſelf, and, conſequently, in all the phyſical and chemical works 
that have been publiſhed for the laſt twenty years in France, was, 
the agreement eſtabliſhed in the methods of reaſoning, between the 
natural philoſophers and the geometricians. The preciſion, the ſe- 
verity of ſtyle, the philoſophical method, of the latter, was inſenſibly 
transfuſed into the minds of the former ; ; the philoſophers became 
diſciplined in the tactics of the geometricians, and were gradually 
moulded into their reſemblance. : 

It was in the afſemblage of theſe talents that Lavoiſier embelliſhed 
and improved his own, When any new reſult from ſome important 
experiment preſented itſelf, a reſult which threatened to influence 
the whole theory of the ſcience, or which comnradicted theories till 
then adopted, he repeated it before this ſelect ſociety : many times, 
ſucceſſively, he invited the ſevereſt objections of his critical friends; 
and it was not till after he had ſurmounted their objeEtions, to the 
conviction and entire perſuaſion of the ſociety, it was not un after 
he had removed from it all myſtery and obſcurity, that he ventured 
to announce his diſcovery to the world. 

Thus was Lavoilier the founder of the French chemical ſchool, 
the diſtinctive character of which is, a cloſe and mathematical mode 
of reaſoning in theory, combined with a rigid attention to facts in 
the management of experiments. This ſchool, in which each in- 
dividual was at the ſame time the tutor and jhe pupil, laſted frown 
3776 to 1792; the time, however, when it flouriſhed in the greateſt 
vigour, was, from 1780 to 1788. Theſe laſt eight eight years were 
ſignaliſed by the mod important diſcoveries ; ar nd in them, the moſt 
material alterations were made, both in the toundation and ſuper- 
ſtructure of chemiſtry. Then it was, that ancient theories were ex- 
ploded ; then the vague doctrine of phlopitton vanithed before the 
wand of accurate experiment; then it was, that the doctrine of 
pacumatics received its entire eſtablithment ; q its firit and laſt ſtone 

3B 2 having 
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having been laid, by the chemiſts of the French ſchool. The new 
nomenclature of the ſcience was alſo the work of a number of. 
French chemiſts, who combined all the ſalient points of the doctrine, 
and moulded it into a methodical and ſyſtematic form. | 
Notwithſtanding, however, the aſſiſtance which Lavoiſier derived 
from ſo many eminent perſonages, it is to him that pertains, exclu- 
iiwely, the honours of a founder; his own genius was his fole con. 
ductor, and the talents of his aſſociates were chiefly uſeful in il- 
Juſtrating diſcoveries he himfelf had made ; he firſt traced the plan; 
of the revolution he had been a long time conceiving ; and his col. 
Jeagues had only to purſue and execute his ideas. 
In the twenty volumes of the Acedemy of Sciences, from 1772 ta 
1793, are forty memoirs of Lavoiſier, replete with all the grand 
phenomena of the ſcience ; the doctrine of combultion, general and 
particular; the nature and analyſis of atmoſpherical air; the for- 
mation and fixation of elaſtic fluids ; the properties of the matter of 
heat; the compoſition of acids; the augmentation of the ponde roſity 
of burnt bodies, the decompotition and recompoſition of water, the 
diſſolution of metals; vegetation, fermentation, and animalization, 
For more than fifteen years conſecutive, Lavoiſier purſued, with un- 
ſhaken conſtancy, the route he had marked out for himſelf, without 
making a lingle falſe ſtep, or ſuffering his ardour to be damped by 
the numerous and increaſing obſtacles which conſtantly befet him. 
At length, in 1784, backed by the co-inciding opinions of all the 
moſt eminent French chemiſts, he determined to blend, in a lingle 
tableau, all the different colourings of truth which he had long be- 
fore pourtrayed diſtinctively ;—this celebrated elementary treatiſe 
did not make its appearance till the year 19789. This Jaſt work pre- 
ſents the ſcience in a ſhape completely novel, and ſerves more parti- 
cularly to diſtinguiſh the manner of Lavoiſier from that of Dr. 
Prieſtley ; it crowns with immortality the glory of Lavoiſier. Al- 
though the French and Engliſh chemiſts reſembled each other not a 
little in the numbered multiplicity of their experiments on elaſtig 
fluids, yet how different were the reſpective relults which they de- 
duced from them! | 
Many were the ſervices rendered by Lavoiſier, in a public and 
private capacity, to manufactures, to the ſciences, and to artiſts, 
His domeſtic virtues, however, ſhould not be wholly paſſed by; as 
a friend, relative, huſband, &c. his conduct was exemplary :—in 
his manners, he was unaffectedly plain and ſimple. Many young 
perſons, not bleſſed with the gifts of fortune, but incited by their 
inclination to woo the ſciences, have confeſſed their obligations ta 
him for pecuniary aid; many, alfo, were the unfortunate, whom 
he relieved in Glence, and without even the oſtentation of virtue. 
In the communes of the department of the Lozre & Cher, where he 
poſſeſſed conſiderable eſtates, frequently would he vifit the cottages 
of indigence and diſtreſs ; long, indeed, will his memory, and that 
of his amiable {poaſe, be cheriſhed there! This virtuous man, ſo 
dear to his country, to the ſciences, and to the world, was at length 
ſuddenly hurried into the tomb, as one of the Farmers-General, 
from the pinnacle of public and private happineſs, by a ſet of homi- 
cides, who made a ſport of ſacrificing the lives of the beſt men to 
a ſanguinary idol of their own fſetting-up !— The pen refuſes to re- 
cite the particulars of this barbarous butchery, —Honoured _ 
| | accep 
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accept the regrets and the palms which every friend of man bears to 
thy deſerved renown ; and may the memory of thy virtues, thy 
genius, and thy courage, live in the boſoms of good men, when the 
horrid cataſtrophes which have blackened the hiſtory of thy country 
ſhall fink into oblivioa l | 
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PLAN or THE ODEON, a NEW DRAMATIC INSTITUTION 
| AT PARIS. | 


SOCIETY of the friends of the arts has been formed in Paris, 

the object of whoſe aſſociation is, to ſet on foot, at their own 
charge, a public eſtabliſhment, to be called the Odeon, to organize a 
dramatic inſtitute, which ſhall be competent to call forth and employ 
a number of artiſts, ſufficient for every purpoſe of theatrical com- 
poſition and repreſentation : to inſtitute feſtivals, in honour of 
genius, and thus to ſtimulate the talents of the compoſers and per- 
formers, in tragedy, comedy, and muſic: in fine, to renovate or 
create all the means likely to be efficacious in improving or embel- 
liſhing the French theatre. Odeon, or Odeum, literally denotes a 
place ſet apart ior ſinging; or a place in which declamation of any 
kind is expreſſed by ſinging. 

The Odeon, at Athens, was a magnificent ſtructure, erected by 
Pericles, where the compoſers of mulic contended tor the prizes, 
which were diſtributed, at the public expence, to the molt fucceſs- 
ful candidates, and where pieces of muſic were rehearſed, which 
were aiterwards to be fung on the Athenian ſtage. 

Panſanias, Appian, and Vitruvius, celebrate the magnificence of 
this edifice, in terms of the higheſt admiration. 

Prior to the conſtruction of the great theatre of Athens, the 
Odeon was alſo the place of aſſembly for the poets and muſicians, 
who there recited or performed their pieces, It ſerved alſo for the 
repetition, or repreſentation, of works in tragedy and comedy, and 
of mutfical compolitions. | 


At Rome were five Odea, conſecrated to the ſame uſes as that of 
Athens. 
The project of the French Odeon has been approved of by the 
government, which has preſented the ſociety that undertakes to carry 
it 1nto execution with a grant, for the term of thirty years, of the 
theatre at Paris, in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, which was formerly 

occupied by the Comediens Francois. 

On the other hand, the ſociety have made themſelves reſponſible. 
to government, to repair, at their own charges, the theatre of the 
Fauxbourg St, Germain ; to re-eſtabliſh it jn the ſame condition as 
formerly; to defray the whole expence of ſupporting it, during the 
thirty years of their enjoying the grant; to cauſe to be reprefented, 
on the ſtage of the Odèon, pieces in tragedy and comedy; operas, 
dialogue, and comic and hiſtorical pantomimes; to engage and con- 
centre in this theatre, as much as polſible, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
theatrical talents of the nation ; to invite the ſame from all the 
French theatres in foreign countries, and to attach them to the ac. 
compliſhment of the objects of the ſociety, by the honours and diſ- 
tinctions which they propoſe to conter, 

The dramatic inſtitute of the Odeon is to conſiſt of three claſſes, 
through which it is intended that all the pupils of the eſtabliſhment 
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ſhall ſucceſſively paſs. Young perſons, of both ſexes, whoſe in. 
clinations and talents lead them to the ſtage, as their profeſſion in 
life, will be admitted into it, from the age of fifteen to twenty-five; 
thoſe alſo may be initiated who wiſh to aſſume the caſt of actors oc. 
caſionally, and only for their own amuſement. This claſs of initiation 
is deſigned to raiſe up a nurſery of actors, for the Odeon, and for 
all the theatres of Paris and of France. In the firſt claſs of the 
Odeon, the pupils will be taught to acquire a conſummate know- 
ledge of the French language, and the moſt correct manner of pro- 
nouncing it. They will alſo be taught to make themſelves perfect 
ora in the art of recitation or reading, without which it will 
Impoſſible to attain to perfection in acting. 

In this claſs care will be taken to develope and diſcriminate the 
phyſical and intellectual faculties of the pupils, ſo that each may be 
enabled to apply himſelf to the caſt or walk for which he ſhall ap- 
pear to be the beſt calculated by nature. 

The pupils of the ſecond claſs are to be inſtructed in the art of analy. 
ſing and working upon the different paſſions which agitate, melt, or 
overawe, the heart of man. | 

In the third clafs, the hiftory and plot of dramatic pieces are to be 
laid open to the pupils; a critical analyſis of theſe is to be entered 
into, and their excellences and blemiſhes pointed out, and critically 
enlarged upon. 7 

Thoſe pupils who give proofs of proficiency in the courſe of their 
inſtructions, ſuch as diſtinguiſh themſelves above their fellows, by 
their diſpoſitions, their improvements, or their talents, will be en- 
titled to make their dEbut on the ſtage of the Odeon. | 

The complementary days in the Odéon will be appropriated to the 
repreſentation of pieces whoſe ſucceſs ſhall appear to have been the 
moft marked and conſpicuous. On theſe days the adjudication of 
prizes, and of crowns of glory, will be made, by the order of go- 
vernment. 

Every kind of public ſpectacle being concentred in the Odeon, 
prizes of various deſcriptions will be awarded to the moſt eminent 
artiſts, whether authors, actors, or muſical compolers. 

The author, or compoſer, whoſe performance ſhall have been re- 
preſented on one of the complementary days, ſhall be entitled to re- 
ceive a crown, and an annual penſion of fix hundred livres. 4 

The adjudication of a crown the third time, ſhall be accompanied 
with a ſecond penſion of ſix hundred livres. 

A ſeventh adjudication of a crown, ſhall be accompanied with a 


third penſion of eight hundred livres. 


The triumphs of each author, or compoſer, can only be acquired 
on the ſtage of the Odeon; and at the concluſion of the repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe pieces which ſhall have merited for the candidates fuch 
an honour. 

The works which ſhall be crowned in the Od&on, ſhall conſtitute, 
for ever, a part of its repertory. The actors whom the Odeon en- 
gages to procure and attach to its eitabliſhment, being already in the 
height of reputation, by the ſucceſsful experience of many years, 
cannot be put on a level, in. the diſtribution of prizes, with thoſe 
Pupils of the Odéon who are deſigned one day to replace them. 
The prizes will be of. two deſcriptions : the firſt of honour and 
celebrity, for the molt excellent performers, in which . 
c 2 me 
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merit will gain its juſt laurels ; and the ſecond, of encouragemeat 
and emulation, for. thoſe whoſe talents are oaly ripening towards 
rtection. 

The ancient artiſts of the theatre Fauxbourg St. Germain, ſhall 
alike be entitled to the palms of the victor, and the penſionary re- 
wards appropriated to merit. They ſhall not be obliged to run 
through the ſcale of acceſſits of the Odeon, having already, by their 
labours, attained the higheſt point of profeſſional glory and ſucceſs. 

The other artiſts will have it in their power to gain, in the twenty- 
five years courſe of their dramatic career, twenty-three acceſſits of 
pre-eminence or ſuperiority ; four crowns of honour, a crown of 
celebrity, a medal, and four penſions or life annuities. | 

The acceſſits are deſigned to be ſo many ſteps, by which every 


actor may proceed, from the firſt to the ſecond, third, and fourth, 


crowns of honour, and to the crown of celebrity. 

The adjudication of a firſt crown ſhall entitle the victor to a penſion 
of the value of two hundred and fifty livres; of a ſecond, to a 
penſion of the ſame value; of a third, to a penſion of four hun- 
dred livres, and of a fourth, to a penſion of ſix hundred livres. 

Theſe four crowns of honour will entitle the victor to a penſion, 
or life annuity, of fifteen hundred livres. | 

The fifth crown ſhall be entitled to a gold medal, as a prize, on 
which the name of the victor ſhall be ſtruck. Ou the exergue this 
inſcription ſhall be engraved : Non omnzs mortar. | 

Theſe triumphal crowns ſhall be adjudged by the order of govern- 
ment, and in open public aſſemby. The talents of the victor will 
thus be conſigned to immortality, 

On the zeal and laborious efforts of the artiſts to acquire eminence. 
in their profeſſion, will entirely depend their title to the acceſlits of 
encouragement, which are to aſcertain their ſedulity, and to reward 
their ſervices. h 

An acceſlit of encouragement ſhall be entitled to a premium of 
three hundred livres. b 

Seven acceſſits of encouragement ſhall obtain, as a recompence, a 


firſt crown, and a penſion of two hundred and fifty livres. 


Five new acceſſits of encouragement ſhall receive a recompence of 
a ſecond crown, and a ſecond penſion of two hundred and fty livres. 

Three new acceſſits of encouragement ſhall entitle the receiver to a 
penſion of four hundred livres. 

Thus, an artiſt who ſball raiſe himſelf to diſtinction, in the ſubal. 
tern claſſes, will be entitled to receive fifteen acceſſits of encourage- 
ment, three crowns of approbation or applauſe, and a penſion, or life- 
annuity, of nine hundred livres. | 

The payment of the penſions ſhall be under the guarantee of go- 
vernment ; the Odéon, however, defraying the charges out of the 
income ariſing from the repreſentations. 

The Odéon ſhall poſſeſs a literary journal, the object of which 
ſhall be, io announce to the public the pieces which are to be repre- 
ſented in it; this work is deſigned to be a valuable vade-mecum for 
ſuch perſons as are not in the habit of deciding on the merits of, 
theatrical performances. It will analyſe the ſubject of every piece, 
and illuſtrate the art according to which it ſhall be conducted. It 
will, moreover, contain judicious critiques by the beſt appreciators 
of literary talents, The artiſts will there ee at once, = en- 
e 8 ___ comiums 
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comiums which they ſhall have merited by the truth, the grandeur, 
and the beauty, of their acting, and the cenſures which they may 
incur, in conſequence of the negligences, or- involuntary errors, 
they may happen to fall into, in the courſe of their repreſentation, 


e Es. 


STRANGE idea for a prince one day entered the head of 
& Tiching-Ouang, emperor of China, of glorious memory. He 
would abſolutely know what was meant by the word Philofopher, 
One would imagine this monarch had very little to do ; althou 
molt certainly, this amuſement was far better than that of killing 
flies, which was the very ſerious occupation of one of the ancient 
tyrants and ſcourges of this unfortunate globe. Hy 
The lighteſt intimation of a ſovereign is a command. A procla- 
mation was inſtantly pubhſhed, that whoever laid claim to the title 
of philoſopher, ſhould repair to court, and proſtrate himſelf before 
the imperial throne. Tcheou-Kong, who was the excellent miniſter 
of this prince, took particular care to ſecond the proclamation, by 
cauſing the moſt diligent ſearches to be made for——a philoſopher, 
The celebrated Cham-Sou had too much vanity to ſuppoſe, that 
any other than himſelf. could afpire to the honours of the Sage. 
Proud of having compoſed near a hundred volumes on Confucius, 
he appeared before his ſovereign with the fulleſt confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs. He boaſted of his talents, his numberleſs productions, and 
articularly of his humanity, diſintereſtedneſs, and exemplary piety. 
But the emperor, upon inquiry, found that he was unfeeling and 
vindictive ; ambitious of being, talked of, by whatever means; and 
wanting, moreover, in politeneſs. © This certainly, is not the man 
I want,” ſaid Tſching-Ouang : © ſend him away.” Cham: Sou left 
the palace, and vented his reſentment in a ſatire againſt the prince, 
who only pitied this unfortunate man, of letters, and laughed at his 
defamatory libel. | 
Tſe-e next appeared in the liſts, He wrote with enthuſiaſm. ' He 
was fond to accumulate the clouds that obſcured the truth, inſtead of 
endeavouring to diſperſe them. He had publiſhed a variety of books, 
all very philoſophical, and—very uſeleſs to mankind. A diſguſting 
pride was apparent in his moſt triflng actions. Singularity, in par- 
ticular, diſtinguiſhed him from all other writers; and indeed, he 
knew the weak fide of men, and the means to make them ſtare ; for 
this ſame Gngularity had given wings to a reputation, which muſt 
otherwiſe have crept to the ground, and then ſunk into oblivion, He 
would not for the world dreſs himſelf like any of his fellow-citizens. 
He ate his meat hot—becauſe the Chineſe ate theirs cold. They 
drank their liquor ho*—and that was a ſufficient motive to drink his 
cold. In all companies he would declare how much he deteſted 
mankind : yet his firſt wiſh, it was evident, was to gain their good 
opinion. When he was not the ſubject of their converſation, he was 
wretched ;- and to ſuch a degree was he infected by this diſtemper of 
the ſoul, that he envied a malefactor who was about to undergo 
a capital puniſhment, becauſe that day his crime and merited fate had 
engaged the whole attention of the city. Beſides, his writings neither 
enlarged the circle of our pleaſure, nor of reaſon; there was it 
them not the leaſt appearance of plan, method, or conneftion,—He 
| W 


vas read by all, and underſtood by none; a circumſtance, which, 
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more than any thing. elſe, perhaps, had contributed to make him 
popular. A philoſopber!“ ſaid Tſching-Ouang: © he is indeed a 
very diverting animal. But take him away, take him away.” 
Kiong, the moſt humble of Bonzes, was of opinion, that notwith- 
ſtanding his abſolute renunciation of all terreſtrial things, the ho- 
nour and intereſt of religion required him to appear at court on this 
occaſion.” In the number of his eminent virtues, he deſcanted on his 
filthy appearance; his ſolema phia, made yellow by taſting and mor- 
tification ; his profound ignorance ;. his abſolute: uſeleſſneſs to the 
world; his grimaces ; his continual contorſions; and, above all, the 
nails with which his rump was moſt zealouſly larded. This ſanctified 


| idiot had not the leaſt doubt, that his imperial majeſty would admire 


in him the archetype of true philoſophy. Exact, to the moſt minute 
point, in the obſervation of an infinity. of ſuperſtitious rites, he did 
not fail to exalt his ſe& upon the ruins of every other. He took 
particular care, moreover, to abuſe mankind in general; concluding 
all his invectives by an indirect encomium on his very inſignificant 
perſon; his excellent qualities; and his actions, worthy to be re- 
corded in the national archives. Nor did he heſitate to declare him- 
ſelf ſuperior to his brethren; the other Bonzes. It is true, that 
this great man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the uncommon and 
inimitable perſeverance, to remain twenty years nailed in a niche, 
his arms raiſed to heaven, and his head reclining on his left ſhoulder. 
The emperor had the patience to hear him, and to count his nails 
one after. another, He had next the goodneſs to order that his phy- 
ſician ſfould take charge of this religious mountebank, and endea- 
vour to reſtore him to his ſenſes ; for from true virtue and wiſdom 
he was indeed too remote. 1 ö 
„What!“ exclaimed Tſching-Ouang, * is there not in all my 
extenſive dominions ſuch. a character as I have imagined a ſage to 
be ?” „ Behold him,“ ſaid a mandarin, who N e arrived out 
of breath. His triple chin beſpoke the eaſe of health, and the hap- 
pineſs of unconcern: ** Sublime ſon of heaven,” he continued, 
« behold the model of philoſophy. I am occupied only. by the care 
or living : I devote. myſelf to no other ſtudy. - I make every thing 
tend to my own ſelf, as to the centre of the univerſe. All around 
was created for me alone. I have acquired the moſt important of all 
knowledge, the art of being inſenſible to whatever ma Wersen 
atte& me. I have endeavoured to ſtudy pleaſure as a j Eaſe 
and tranquillity, in particular, appear to me the ſupreme good; I 
delight in a kind of non-exiſtence, By theſe means I manage the 
ſprings of lite; being ſenſible that they will be worn out and decay, 
if our exertions are carried ever ſo little beyond ourſelves. In fine, 
I live to myſelf alone.” — The emperor commanded, that they ſhould 
inſtantly baniſh this ridiculous and diſguſting egotiſt from his preſence. 
In a word, in a capital that contained forty thouſand men of let- 
ters; in Pekin, where the art of reaſoning was found out; there 
er! not a lingle man to be found, that deſerved the name of Philo- 
opher. | | 925 

The emperor, however, was not diſcouraged. He left the helm 
of the ſtate to his brother, and departed with his dear Tcheou-Kong, 
and two other favourites; diſguiling the ſplendour of his rank, and 
actuated by an invincible inclination to purſue the object of his ſearch, 
Vos. III. No. 45. 2 C 8 Behold 
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Behold him then traverſing China with his three courtiers. They 
were near that ſtupendous wall, at'the Net of which every traveler 
is in An extacy of admiration. At a diſtance they perceived a hut, 
on the ſummit of a mountain, which, in other reſpects, appeared ts 
be uninhabited. They were told in the plain; that this was the abede 
of a philoſopher. Tching-Ouang inſtantly rejoicing at having this 
gained che period of his journey, neglected not to return thanks to 
n for this happy diſcovery. He is determined to climb this 
mountain: his companions are eager to follow him. A kind of ſa- 
vage ruſhes from his retreat, and runs to meet them, exclaiming 
Men, approach not, approach not. What buſineſs have you here? 
Will you yet diſpute me this afylum which the ferocious beaſts dare 
not invade?” The monarch's curioſity is now augmented. He ex- 
1 81 the object of his journey to this ſtranger: he tells him, in 
mort, that he is fearching every where for a philoſopher.—“ If that 
name,” refumed the ſolitary, “ belong to a being that holds the 
Whole human race in ibhorrence, you need not go farther: you have 
found what you want in me. No one can more deteſt mankind, 
Oh ! that they had but one neck, but one head! what a fatisfaCtion 
ſhould T enjoy in ſtriking it off! For twenty years I have inhabited 
this defett ; and I continually complain to Tien, that he has not ſe. 
lected me among the miniſters of his avenging juſtice, to puniſn, anl 
to annihilate, if poſſible, the whole human race. —Be gone inſtant} 
or I will transfix your heart with this arrow, with which I Kill th 
animals that ſerve for my wretched ſubſiſtence.” 

The good monarch took compaſſion on this man. In imitation of 
the virtuous Emperor Yu, he dropped ſome tears. He muſt cer- 
tainly,” faidhe to his courtiers, “have experienced ſome great ca- 
lamity. Alas! ought there to be one unfortunate man in my empire: 
Surely 1 do not take ſufficient care to diſcharge the duties of my 
rank. This miſerable creature is to be pitied, to be reſpected! He 
is an afflicted, an exaſperated, miſanthrope But ah! how different 
1 —.— a philoſopher! Where can this prodigy of human wiſdom 
exiſt?“ ba, 33 | 

They arrive at one of the moſt renowned cities of China. They 
found no other ſubject of converfation there; than concerning a 
great author, the chief object of whoſe ſtudies was morality, He 

d publiſhed a complete treatiſe on the five duties. Tehing-Ouang 
gained admiſſion to Onci-Fong, which was the name of this great 
man. He found him in reality to be a perfon'of conſummate learn- 
ing. His fentiments were dictated by truth herſelf. His writings 
breathed throughout the beauty and excellence of virtue, the love 
of harmony and order, and the veneration and obedience that weile 
due to the laws.—“ Let Tien be praiſed,” thought the | monarch; 
% have how found my philoſopher.” But prudence bade him ſuſ- 
pend his judgment. He receives farther information. He Jearns 
that Ouci-Fong, the nobleſt of the ethic writers, did not practiſe his 
-own admirable percepts; and that, although he was-in the moſt opu- 
tent circumſtances, he did good to no one. Tam deceived then,” 

ſaid the emperor, uttering a deep ligh; “I am deceived ! This man 
certainly can be no philoſopher! ? TOS. 8K $4, 

| New reſearches are made; and each is more ineffectual tan the 

former. Tching-Onang, not a littlechagrined, relumes the road i 

his capital. His favourites would fain eonfole him under this dilap- 
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pointment. ec Auguſt fire,” ſaid they, x6 you. muſt. now be con- 
exiſtence. Aire were a philalopher, a ſingle pbilofopher, ob. the 

lobe, we ſhould certainly have found him. This object of your 
ſublime reſearches. muſt be à mere chimera.” It is decided then 
that a philoſopher is an imaginary being 3 and that the „ 


. ſon of Heaven” mult abſolutely leave this illuſion to the ſons © 


earth. fi | . | 
During this converſation, in which Tcheou-Kong alone ventured. 
to be of a different opinion, (or, in other words, to diſclaim the. 
langnage of flattery,) they approach a kind of hamlet, the ſituation 
of which is charming beyond deſcription. At a ſmall diftance, in 
the boſom of a valley, they perceive a houſe, the agreeable plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity of which attract their notice. je auguſt tra- 
veller meets a peaſant: „To whom,” ſaid he, “ does this rurcl 
edifice belong? “ To an odd fellow I think. Nobody can ever 
ut him out of temper, We may play a hundred miſchievous tricks ; 
— do you know how he avenges himſelf ? By doing us all the good 
in his power. Indeed we cannot help loving him. ut I know very, 
little of him. L have not lived long in this place.” | 
The emperor is very deſirous to ſee a man of ſuch a very ſingular 
character, that even ill offices cauld not irritate him; and who 
ſeemed, moreover, to be actuated by no ordinary benevolence. 


They direct their ſteps towards this ruſtic retreat, whoſe ſweet en- 


virons diſplayed the unobtruſive charms of madeſty and artlefs na- 
ture; while all around ſeemed to evince in ſome degree that active 
Feel which is the character of heaven. Flocks of ſheep were 
eeding near the houſe : ſome great trees were diſpoſed in arbours, 
that paſſengers might recline under their refreſhing ſhade.; nor were 
baſony of tranſparent water wanting, to allay the weary trayeller's 
thirit, | 

When the emperor arrived at this delightful abode, he found at 
the door a multitude of paupers, who were receiying a Charitable 
allowance of rice. He enters. A venerable man, on the yerge of 
fourſcore, is upon his knees. He perceives not Tching-Ouang.— 
Tſouy (tor that was the name of the good old man) addreſſes to 
Tien this prayer: „O God of gods, what thanks have I to render 
thee ! Thou haſt deprived me of opulence and grandeur; but thou 
haſt left me a morſel of bread, which I divide with my brethren, 


Continue to ſhed thy bounties upon this empire. Watch over the 


happineſs of our auguſt ſovereign; and may my, children be worthy tg 
ſerve him, to ſerve their country, to ſerve humanity, and to addref: 
their homage to thee ! Grant, O Supreme Tien, that I may die in 
the boſom of my dear family, remembered by them, but forgotten 
by the world.” N | ; 

The emperor loſt not one of theſe affecting words, But Tſouy, 
having juſt perceived him and his attendants, inſtantly riſes : BAN 
motive, my worthy travellers, can bring you hither ſo far out o 
your way? - A delire,” anſwered the emperor, to find out the 
relidence of wiſdom and virtue.”—* It is not here,” reſumed the 
modeſt old man, “ that you will find theſe two uncommon treaſures. 
You will here behold only the picture of that happy mediocrity, 
which is the true ſituation of man. But in what can I be uſeful to 
you? Speak, we will endeavour to ſupply your wants, as far as 

3C 3 | Heaven 
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Heaven has permitted us to enjoy a pleaſure ſo ſweet, ſo exquiſiteſy 
pure!“ Tſouy preſents to Tching-Ouang his four ſons, who all 
gloried in the profeſſion of huſbandry ; and who were eminent, in 
particular, for zealouſly diſcharging all the obligations of filial piety. 
They retired a moment, in order to fetch fruits and flowers, which 
they preſented to the emperor, although unknown to them. But 
titles are not neceſſary to engage the Chineſe to fulfil the duties of 
hoſpitality. It has been already obſerved, that they eſteem polite- 
neſs to be one of the firſt focial virtues, which they are bound to 
practiſe to all, without reſpect of perſons. n 
After a ſhort praver to Tien, they were ſeated at table. The 
emperor could not ſufficiently admire the benignity, the affability; of 
this venerable man, a kind of divine ſerenity which beamed in his 
whole countenance.—** How long, my father, have you inhabited 
this place ??—* Near forty years. I live here unknown. I doas 
much good as poſſible ; and it is the little I am able to do, that ex- 
Cites the recollection of my misfortunes. Alas ! why am I nor per- 
mitted to extend the proofs of ſenſibility to all the objects I would 
relieve ??—*© What, have you been unfortunate ?*—*< 1 may at leaſt 
appear ſo in the eyes of men; but I have unnumbered obligations to 
adverſity. I am indebted to it for compatſion, ſenſibility, and all 
the pleaſures of the ſoul, It is a counſellor, that feelingly perſuades 
me what I am; that tells me lam a man. Had I not known dif- 
grace, I had never known my heart; I had never enjoyed the inef- 
fable ſatisfaction of pitying, and ſometimes mitigating, the woes of 
others.“ “ What is it you mean by diſgrace ?”—'* I was one of the 
miniſters of the deceaſed emperor, Yu ; I ſeduloufly endeavoured 
to deſerve his confidence. But envy could not endure my proſperity: 
I was the victim of calumny : my enemies gained a ſuperior aſcen- 
dency over my ſovereign. It is ſo difficult for monarchs to learn the 
truth. All my employments, and almoſt all my fortune, were taken 
from me.” | | 5 
« Did the virtuous Ou-Ouang commit this injuſtice? Alas! how 
much then are ſovereigns to be pitied ??—* Certainly ; and this is 
an example of it: for never before did emperor exhibit a more per- 
fect image of Tien; and yet this maſter that was ſo dear to me“ 
« You weep, my good venerable lire 1”—* J repeat it, I am far 
from blaming him: it is the common misfortune of kings; for ſo 
J may call that inſurmountable difficulty, which excludes truth from 
all the avenues to the throne, I was then difgraced. With the 
wreck of my fortune I purchaſed the ſmall field you fee ; I cultivate 
it with the aſſiſtance of my ſons; and I have built a houſe large enough 
to exerciſe hoſpitality to ſtrangers.” ' What! is the emperor dead, 
without having repaired”—< Once more the emperor was a man: 
he was deceived : he owed me nothing. I ſhall never ceaſe the leſs 
to revere his memory; and 1 fervently pray that Tien may ſhower 
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down his choicelt bleſſings on his ſon.” 
Tching-Ouang endeavoured to check his tears. His ſon, my 
od father, his ſon muſt one day love you.” —* Oh, no, I can never 
more think of returning to court. I fhall die here; and I exhort 
my family never to quit this retreat. May their eyes and hearts be 
ever fixed upon my grave, and may their aſhes be mingled with mine! 
May they be content, while they enjoy an innocent life, to 1 


* 
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the produce of this field; and may they be able to increaſe. their 
bounties, like the dew of heaven, that enriches the earth.“““““LL/ 

«« But whence it is that you do not enjoy an entenſive reputation?“ 
« This is alſo one of the favours of heaven, for which I daily return 
thanks. How much is obſcurity preferable to rank, to the moſt 
ſplendid name ! wiſdom and humanity ſhould be dear to us for their 
own ſakes. Virtue ever receives her own reward in the little good 
ſhe has the happineſs to perform. The inhabitants of the next vil- 


lage ſometimes divert themſelves by damaging my. meadows, and. 


breaking my fruit trees.” —* And what puniſhment do you demand 
for ſuch ungrateful people?“ I take care of their ſick ; I relieve 
their poor; I comfort them in affliction. It is not through malignity 
but wantonneſs that they act thus; fort in human nature, I am con- 
vinced, there is more of weakneſs than wickedneſs.” “ O admirable 


mortal !” exclaimed the emperor ; “ and here,“ internally thought 


he, „ is at laſt the philoſopher I have ſo long ſearched for!“ „“ Ad- 
mirable! 1 only diſcharge my duty. It is my buſineſs to forget the 
faults of others, and amend my own. And beſides, which is the 
happieſt man, he who injures, or he that is injured? The latter has 
only to e and he is certain of a pleaſure which the other can 
never taſte.“ 15 70 ; 555 

Tching-Ouang could no longer refrain from tears. © Too ſuſ- 
ceptible ſtranger,” ſaid Tſouy, „how much does this proof of ſen- 
fibility affett me“! Embrace me, moſt excellent of men 1 Yes, I 
have at laſt found the long ſought for object of our journey. Adieu, 
venerable Tſouy, you may one day know me.” The emperor was 
profuſe in his expreſſions of joy: “ 1 am at length recompenſed,” 
ſaid he,“ for all my fatigues. I have diſcovered this preſent from 
heaven, this wonder of human nature. You did right, ſage Tcheou- 
Kong, not to queſtion his exiſtence.” 25 FO LEE 3 

At laſt they return to the capital ; and the emperor, having reſumed 


— 


the adminiſtration of affairs, commands that J ſouy and his four ſons 
be brought before him. The venerable man receives the emperor's 


command with becoming deference: but his ſons give way to inquie- 
tude and grief.“ Doubtleſs,” they ſaid, ** our father's enemies are 
plotting new machinations againſt him.” Oh my friends,” ſays 
the good Tſony, © what have you to fear? You have hitherto lived 
virtuoufly ; and will it not be eaſy for you to die? I will ſet you the 
example. Come: appear at court with your inſtruments of agri- 
culture. Theſe are the enfigns of dignity, which you; mult oppoſe 
to thoſe of your perſecutors.“ rod, 99d yin I 6d 

Tlouy and his family, conducted to the imperial city, appear be- 
fore their ſovereign, each with a pickaxe or ſpade. They proſtrate 
themſelves, and are ordered to riſe. “ My father, ſaid the em- 
peror, “ do you not recollett me?“ Tſouy, lifting up his eyes, 1s 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. He would again proſtrate, himſelf before 
the throne. The emperor deſcends from it; embraces him with the 
warmeſt effuſion of ſoul ; and turning to a crowd of courtiers and 
learned men, whom curioſity had drawn to the palace: Behold,” 
ſaid he, „the mortal, the celeſtial man, for whom I have ſo 2 
ſought in vain ! Behold. the philoſopher, Henceforth I ſouy | 


1 
47 


be called by no other name.“ — I ſouy exclaims, Forgive, me, 


auguſt fire, if I preſume to interrupt you. Where are my writings, 


that can entitle me to this ſplendid diſtinction?“ * Your virtuous. 
| actions, 
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a8ions, my venerable father, your beneficent-deeds, are the beſt al 
oks, If Confucius had been content only to write on wiſdom, and 
had never practiſed her precepts, do you think he would have me. 
rited the name of Supreme Legiſlator > You and your family ſha} 
be honoured with every mark of my efteem... I will endeavour to 
repair the errors of my father; and his ſon will glory in being your 
Protector and your friend. Share with Tcheou-Kong the painful 
cares of government. Aſſiſt me both with your enlightened wiſdom 
nd ſupport; and, above. all, never fear to preſent conſtantly be- 
e me the mirror of truth.“ 5 | F477 | 210 
 Tfouy would have declined this exalted honour: „ command 
you,” ſaid the emperor, „in the name of my people, not to deceive 
my hopes. Imitate, each of you, that excellent miniſter Chao- 
Kong, and you will be, like him, the benefactors of the empire.“ 


4 


T ſouy could only anſwer by thoſe delicious tears, the expreſſion of 


unfpeakable gratitude. He, and all his family, enjoyed permanent 
favour ; and he had, moreover, the fatisfattion of pardoning his 
enemies, whoſe deſtiny had been committed to his pleafure. He had 
even the divine felicity of returning good for evil, and of ſupporting 
them by his credit with the generous 'Tching-Ouang. 9 

The Chineſe, after their deaths erected two ſtatues to their me- 
mory. That of the emperor had no other inſcription than theſe af. 
fecting words: = TED 
| Tü BENEFACTOR. | | R 
And on the pedeſtal of the ſtatue of Tſouy, was inſcribed that 
name, which has tranſmitted his eulogy to poſterity :— 6; 

| THe PHILOSOPHER. 
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STATE or MANNERS axp CIVILISATION in SURINAM, 


[From STzDMAn's Exrepition to SURINAM.}J 
O the morning of the 224, an elderly- negro-woman, with a 

black girl about fourteen, entering my apartment, it would be 
difficult to expreſs my aſtoniſhment when ſhe gravely. preſented me 
her daughter, to become what ſhe was pleaſed to term my wife. 
had ſo little gallantry, however, as to reject the offer with a loud 
Javgh ; but at the ſame time accompanied the refuſal with a ſmall 
dut welcome preſent, with which they appeared perfectly ſatisfied, 
and departed with every poſſible demonſtration of gratitude and re- 
ſpect. The girls here, who voluntarily enter into theſe connections, 
are ſometimes mulattoes, ſometimes Indians, and often negroes. 
They all exult in the circumftance of living with an European, 
whom in general they ſerve with the utmoſt tenderneſs and fidelity, 
und they tacitly reprove thoſe numerous fair ones who break through 
ties more ſacred and more'ſ{olemn. Young women of this deſcriptiun 
Cannot indeed be married, or connected in any other way, vas moſt 
of them are born'or trained up in a ſtate of flavery ; and ſo little is 
the practice condemned, that, while they continue faithſul and con- 

ant to the partner by whom they are choſen, they are countenan 

and encouraged by their neareſt retations and friends, who call thisa 
Jawful marriage, nay, even the clergy avail themſelves of this cuſtom 
without reftraint. Many of the ſable- coloured beauties will how- 
ever follow their own penchant without any reſtraint whatever, e- 


fuſing 


\ 
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ſing with, contempt; the golden bribes of ſome, while on others 
they beſtow their favours for a dram or a broken tobacęo- pipe, If 
not for nothing . | | 


* 


The hoſpitality L had e perienced on our firſt arrival in the ng 


was not _ confined to that time only : I had a 1 invitation 
viſit; beſides his excellency the governor, and Calonel Texier | 
commandant, in more than twenty A whenever it 
ſuited my convenience ſo that, though the officers, of our corps had 
formed u regimental meſa, I bad ſeldom the henour of their com- 
pany. One gentlewan, à Mr. Kennedy, in particular, carried his 
politeneſs ſo far, as not only to offer me the uſe of his carriage, ſad- 


dle-horſes, and table, enn me with a fine negro- boy, 
named Quaco, te carry my umbrella as long as I remained in Sur 
nam. The other gentlemen of the regiment alſo met with great ci- 
vilities, and the whole colony ſeemed anxious to teſtify their N45 
by vying with each ather in a conſtant round of feſtivity. Balls, 
concerts, card. aſſemblies, and every ſpecies of amuſement in their 
power, were conſtantly contrived for our entertainment. The ſpirit 
of conviviality next reached on-board the men of war, where we 
entertained the ladies with cold ſuppers and dancing upon the quar- 
ter· deck, under an awning, till fix in the morning, generally con- 
eluding the frolic by a cavalcade, or an airing in their carriages. 
This conſtant routine of diſſipation, which was rendered ſtill mare 
pernicious by the enervating effects of an intenſely-hot climart, 
where-one'is in a-pexpetual ſtate of perſpiration, already threatened 
to become fatal to two or three of our officers, . Warned by their 
example, I retired from all public companies, ſenſible that by ſuch 
means I could alone preſerve my health, in a country which as ſuch 
a tendency to debilitate the human frame, that an European, how- 
ever cautions to avoid exceſſes, has always reaſon to apprehend its 
dreadful effects. e rn 
Diſſipation and luxury appear to be congenial to the inhabitants of 
this elimate, and great numbers muſt annually fall victims to their 
deſtructive influence. Their fatal conſequences are indeed too viſible 
in the men, who, have n in intemperance and other 
ſenſual gratifications, and Who appear withered and enervated in the 
extreme; nor do- the generality of the Creole females exhibit a more 
alluring appearance; they are languid, their complexions are fallow, 
and the ſkin even of the young ladies is frequently ſhrivelled. This 
is however not the caſe with all; and I have been acquainted wich 
ſome who, preſerving a glow of health aud freſbnels in their love 
countenance, 'were-intitled-to contend. for the prize of beauty with 
the faireſt European, But, alas l the numbers of this laſt deſcrip- 
tion are ſo ſmall, that / the coloniſts in their amours molt uſually pre- 
fer the Indian negro and mulatto girls, particul: xly on account 6f 
their remarkable cleanlineſs, health, and. Vivacity. For the exceſſes 
of the huſbands in this reſpect, and the marked neglect which they 
meet from them, the Creole ladies moſt commonly, ata very eat i 
period, appear in mourning weeds, with the e privilege 
however of making another choice, in the hopes of a betfer partner; 
nor are they long without another mate. Such indeed is the ſupe rior 
longevity of the+fair females of Surinam, compared to that of tlie 
males, (owing chiefly, as 1 ſaid, to their exceſles of all ſorts,) 1 
> e ee 1% OH god 
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have frequently known wives who have buried four huſbands, b 


never met a man in this county who had furvived two wives. 
The ladies do not, however, always bear with the moſt beto 

, Patience the flights and inſults they thus meet with, in the'expeRa. . 
tion of a ſudden releafe, but moſtly perſecute'their ſucceſsful fable 
rivals (even on ſuſpicion) with implacable hatred and the moſt un- 
l barbarity; while they chaſtiſe their partners not only with 
a ſhow of ineffable contempt, but with giving in public the moſt ut. 
_equivocal marks of preference towards thoſè gentlemen who newly 
arrive from 555 0 ;- which occaſioned tlie trite proverb and obſer. 
vation in the colony, that the tropical ladies and the muſquitoes lave 
an inſtinctive preference for a newly-landed European: this partia- 
lity is indeed ſo very extreme, and the proofs of it ſo very apparent 
and nauſeous, that ſome command of temper is neceſſary to prevent 
the diſguſt which ſuch behaviour muſt naturally excite, particul 
where the object is not very inviting; nay, it was even publicity x 
ported at Paramaribo, that two of theſe Tropical Amazons had 
fought a duel for the ſake of one of our officers. + 0 
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IN the: county of Ulſter, neighbourhood of Wawaſing, lived" one 
1 Le Ferre; he was the grandſon of a Frenchman,'who, at there- 
pea of the edict of Nantes, was, with many others, obliged” to fly 
his country. He poſſeſſed the laſt plantation of the valley near the 
blue mountains, (which crofs a part of the State of New York,) an 
enormous chain, which always will be, as it is at preſent, an aſylum 
for deer. He had nothing to fear in time of war, from the incurſions 
of the inhabitants of thoſe ſavage countries—for he knew them all, 
and was very much beloved by them. A pretty fall of water had 


given him the idea of building a griſt-mill there, which was the beſt 


of the valley—the ſame current turned alſs a faw-mill, to'which he 
carried, upon the winter's ſnow, the trees that he drew from the 
neighbouring mountains. This uſeful ſtream was then diverted in a 
manner common enough in this country, to water the fields in its 
vicinity and it cauſed the hay to grow there more abundantly, and 
the beit I ever ſaw, Half a mile from his door ran the river Rſopus, 
upon the borders of which, nature has fixed the richeſt” ſoil in 
America, ſo well known under the name of Terre bafſe [low land :] 
It is in that valley that fertility itſelf has taken its abode—it is there, 


* 


where every barn becomes a temple of Ceres. 
Lie Ferre had eleven children, (a circumſtance not e 
in this country.) The oldeſt boys, like their father, were {kilfu 
hunters. Who could live fo near foreſts without inſtinctively know- 
ing how to go thither, and take the game which they contain? It is 
thus that thoſe who live upon the banks of the ſea become ſailors. 
Every thing with man is local, his virtues and his vices, his taſtes, 
even his prejudices—there is nothing but ſound morality and virtue 
which is in every country. | = | Fa 


» 


He lived with the produce of his land and his mill, happy and 
tranquil. One of his ſons was miniſter of Wawaſing, which was in- 


habited by none but Dutchmen, deſcended from the firſt ſettlers of 
8 1 Cp Being 


New Amſtel, at preſent New Vork. 
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Being one day at the houſe of this farmer, the youngeſt of his 
children diſappeared about ten o'clock in the morning—he was four 
years old :—The family, alarmed, ſought for him in the river, and 
in the fields, but in vain The frightened parents ſent for the neigh» 
bours ; we went into-the woods, and ſearched them with- the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention. A thouſand times we called him, but re- 
ceived no other anſwer than thoſe of ſavage echoes. We divided 
into many parties; night came on, without our being able to flatter 
ourſelves with any hope. The parents, in deſpair, refuſed to return 
to the houſe ; their terror was without ceſſation increaſed by the 
knowledge they had of the activity and rage of the wild cats, againſt 
which men cannot always defend themſelves. They painted to 
themſelves an hungry wolf devouring the child of their boſoms, 
and ſpilling upon the ground the blood of their loved infant. What 
a dark and melancholy night! As ſoon as the day appeared, each of 
us began to ſeek again, but as unſucceſsfully as the preceding days. 
They were all in the greateſt diſtreſs, and knew not what to do.— 
Happily a ſavage, loaded with furs, coming from the village of 
Anaguaga, (upon the eaſtern branch of the river Suſquehanna) 
went to the houſe of this planter, with the deſign of repoſing him- 
ſelf there. He was ſurpriſed to find nobody at home but an old 
black woman, who had . detained by her infirmities. Where is 
my brother ? demanded the ſayage of her. Alas! ſaid the, he has 
loit his little Derick, and all the neighbourhood is employed in ſeek- 
ing for him in the woods. It was then three o'clock in the after- 
noon.— Sound the trumpet, endeavour to recal your maſter; I will 
find his little child.“ As ſoon as the father was returned, the ſa- 
vage aſked of him the ſhoes and ſtockings that little Derick had laſt 
worn: he commanded his dog to ſmell them; taking then the houſe - 
for a centre, he deſcribed a ſemicircle of a quarter of a mile, order- 
ing his dog to ſmell the ground every where as he conducted him. 
They had not gone far, before this ſagacious animal began to bay. 
That happy ſound darted immediately into the hearts of the diſtreſſed 
parents ſome feeble rays of hope. The dog followed the track, and 
{till bayed; they ran after him with all their might, but ſoon loſt fight 
of him in the thickneſs of the woods. Half an hour afterwards, 
they ſaw him returning ; the countenance of the dog was vilibly 
changed ; the air of joy was painted in it; I was ſure that he had 
found the child—but, was he dead or alive? What a cruel alterna- 
tive was this for thoſe poor parents, as alſo for the reſt of the com- 
pany |—The ſavage followed his dog, who did not fail to conduct 
him to the foot of a great tree, where the child was lying in a ſtate 
of weakneſs, approaching death. He took him tenderly into his 
arms, and made haſte to carry him towards the company, who had 
not been able to proceed with the ſame quickneſs. Happily the 
father and mother were in ſome manner prepared to receive their - 
child ; for more than a quarter of an hour they had begun to form 
ſome hopes; a weak light had penetrated into their hearts when they 
heard the firſt accents of the ſavage dog. They ran to meet their 
brother, from whom they received their dear Detick with an ecſtacy 
and agitation not to be deſcribed. - | | 
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PRESENT STATE or PRINTING Ax p BOOKSELLING 1x 
| AMERICA. | 


f Yn advantages ariſing from the liberty of the preſs, like a ſelf. 
evident propoſition, ſtand in no need of proof or illuſtration. 
If they did, it would be ſufficient to adduce the imperfect ſtate of 
improvement of South America, where no other knowledge is ſuf. 
fered to be propagated but what is immediately conducive to com- 
mercial purpoſes, and that rarely, unleſs it tends to the ſupport of 
unwieldy greatneſs, the enormity of eccleſiaſtical power, or the 
glare of uſeleſs wealth. In North America, the whole circle of 
knowledge is occupied by ingenious induſtry, which has, for the moſt 
part, proved itfelf the fuccefisful candidate for literary fame. The 
people of North America have now profeſſors in every art and 
ſcience, with adequate falaries; and, whatever they may want to 
import, men of eminence in literature are not of the number. 

Literary property is now ſecured in molt of the ſtates ; and the 
example will ſoon be followed by the reſt, as ſecurity is the beſt way 
of encouraging merit and ingenuity ; and the Congreſs, in 1789, by 
a reſolution, ſtrongly recommended this meaſure. 

The people of North America manufacture their own paper, and 
in ſufficient quantities for home conſumption ; but the price of la- 


dour is ſo extremely high, that it ſeldom anſwers to print any works 


there : at leaſt, they have hitherto ſeldom ventured beyond their 
own laws, temporary pamphlets, and newſpapers, which every State 
now print in abundance; the price of theſe is uſually ſix pence each; 
but they are not ſubje& to any duty, and the profit falls into the 
proprietor's pocket. | | 
he newſpapers of Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, Rhode Ifland, 
Pennſylvania, and Maryland, are unequalled, whether conſidered 
with reſpect to wit and humour, entertainment, or inſtruction. 
Every capital town on the continent prints a weekly paper; and 
ſeveral of them have one or more daily papers. Of late, in the 
Northern States, they print a few ſchool-books, and occaſionally, in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, print any tract not re- 
markably large; tranſlatiogs from the French, and a few re- prints 
from Engliſh publications, are all that have hitherto been done 
there. A miſerable edition of Cook's Voyages, printed with types 
eaſt there, was more than five years on ſale ; but of late, Wilfon of 
Glaſgow, and Matthewſon of Edinburgh, have furniſhed them with 
types, better and much cheaper than their own. . 
About 1789, one Bell, a bookſeller in Philadelphia, re-printed 
Blackſtone's Cummentaries ; but the book is very ill done, and yet 
fells much higher than thoſe imported. Aitken, a printer there, 
finiſhed an American edition of the Bible ; which, though highly 
wpproved, and recommended by a reſolution of Congreſs, was.2 
loling concern. Since this, a Bible for the pocket has been ſent 
over, all compoſed, in metal, from Fry's, to be printed there upon 
their own paper. The Travels of the Marquis de Chatelleux have 
been re-printed at New York, and ſome few other publications; but 
they are ill executed, and ſell but lowly. Wayland (who went 
tom Middle Row, and who, with all his family, is fince * 
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of the yellow- fever) ſet up a newſpaper upon the plan of the Daily 
Advertiſer, which ſucceeded very well, He wrote the Reverend 
Henry Lemoine, the writer of this article, word, that any popular piece 
upon the ſubje& of liberty had a great ſale there; but that ſerious 
books would only do as imported, as the people eſteemed Engliſh- 
printed books much better than the productions of their own preſſes. 

The wages of printers are very great even now; and progreſſively 
ſo from the extreme parts of the Northern to the Southern States. 
In New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Ifland, 


zourneymen printers have from three to eight dollars per week; in 


New York, Philadelphia, and Maryland, from five to ten per week; 
and in Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, .from 
eight to twenty, according to their merit and ability.—-Priaters are 
mne ſcarceſt trades yet in the Southern States. 
The greateſt bookſellers are in New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore. Northward of New York there is none of any conſequence, 
not any in Boſton of note, nor ſouthward of Baltimore, not even in 
Charleſton, the livelieſt city in all America. The bookſellers all o- 
ver the continent are generally ſupplied from one of the above three 
places, where there are many conliderable ſtores of books daily im- 
ported from Europe; and there are few publications that cannot be 
purchaſed here, except very heavy and expenſive ones, of -which 
they have none. A ſingle book of the value of 5 or 10l. is no-where 
to be found here; but Gill on the Prophets, Mat. Henry's Works, 
or Burkitt on the New Teſtament, eaſily find purchaſers. + Watts's 
Works have been known to produce three times the price for which 
they ſell in London, | ©: air 
The uſual currency of ſale is at the advance of gol. and in man 
inſtances 100l, per cent. and their ſales are very great: it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to conceive. the number of readers with which every little 
town abounds, The common people are on a footing, in. point of 
literature, with the middle ranks in Europe; they all read and write, 
and underſtand-arithmetic. Almoſt every little town now furniſhes 
a ſmall circulating library. 3 v4 155 
Prints are a good article to carry over, and fo are engraved cop- 
per-plates. . Of late a great number have been ſent over from here, 
which have given riſe to ſome uſeful works now doing there in num- 
bers. Artiſts in drawing, deſigning, and engraving, are very rare 
in America, 12 N 78 A 
Books are ſold ſouthward of Maryland, particularly in Virginia 
und North Carolina, at an extravagant price; not unfrequently at an 
advance of zool. per cent. Novels and uſeful hiſtories are the beſt 
articles to be conſidered here after Dictionaries. 
Law-books have the moſt rapid ſales, and that at an exceſſive 
price. Newman's Conveyancing has ſold in Philadelphia for eiglit 
vr nine guineas per ſet, and were bought up immediately. Bacon's 
Abridgement, a book which, with Blackſtone's Commentaries, is 
Mghiy in repute throughout America, has repeatedly been ſold in 
North Carolina for one hundred hard dollars. In North Carolina 
they do not import from Europe, but purchaſe, at an unreaſonable 
Ingl price, of the northern bookſellers, and then ſel} at an advance 
of Fol. or, in many inſtances, 100l. per cent. wr YOu 
Great quantities of various kinds of produce are conſtantly ſhip- 
ped from the Southern States to Philadelphia and New York for Eu- 
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'ropean books, which are moſtly of. general hiſtory, grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and medical articles. | | | 

Whatever is uſeful, ſells; but publications on ſubje&s merely 
ſpeculative, and rather curious than important, controverũal divini- 
ty, and voluminous polemical pieces, as well as heavy works on the 

Arts and Sciences, lie upon the importers hands. — They have no 
ready money to ſpare for any thing but what they find uſeful; and, 
in literary purchaſes, inquire minutely into the cui bono of the article. 

Scotch books are not much in repute in North America. Engliſh 
law books, being moſtly. in folio, are not ſo often called for as the 
Iriſh editions of the ſame in reduced ſizes, which, being more port- 
able, are always preferred for their convenience, for the lawyers to 
take on their circuits. | 

The Iriſh printed books have in every thing a preference through- 
out this country; and the ſale of their books, thoſe on law in par- 
ticular, is extremely great. . 

According to an article in the Columbian Magazine, it appears 
that the demand of foreign books is but inconliderable. It is very 
little for French books, and {till lefs for Italian, Spanith, and Portu- 
en German books are in ſome degree an exception; for they 

ell in places inhabited by the Dutch; but principally books of de. 
votion and ſchool-books. They have very few books but of de. 
votion, and ſome trivial ſchool articles. The men of learning are 
as ſcarce amongſt themalſo. When a Dutchman is not at prayers, he 
is either at work or ſleeping. 7 

| rags, many well-educated perſons here ſpeak French, yet the 
number of thoſe who read French books is comparatively ſmall. 
The common = in the proportion of twenty to one, ſtill prefer 
old Engliſh affairs, and dwell with pleaſure on what they term their 
Engliſh anceſtors; ſpeak only the Engliſh tongue, heartily curle 
French machinations and politics, and continue ſtill to read and ad- 
mire old English books. | | 

Books are yet but of ſmall eſteem in Nova Scotia and New Brunſ- 
wick. Few here read at all except profeſſional men, and ſome 
Foreign gentlemen, and the officers in the army : theſe are moſtly 
ſupplied by a ſmall circulating library or two in Halifax. Some few 
books are imported by the merchants, and ſold in common with 
other goods at their ſtores ; but the whole province, ſo late as eigh- 
teen months ſince, did not afford a bookſeller's ſhop larger than is to 
found in one of the ſmalleſt country towns in England, The mid- 
dle and lower order of people do not read; their time is neceffarily 
occupied in the cultivation of an ungenerous and unpropitious ſoil. 
The ſame obſervations apply to Canada: the French peaſantry are 
all Catholics, and uſe no books but religious ones. There was, two 
years ago, only one ſolitary bookſeller in Quebec, who lived moſtly 
by publiſhing a weekly Gazette, printed in miſcrable French and as 
ſordid Engliſh ; and another in Montreal, ſupported upon the fame 
terms. In the Welt Indies, every gentleman almoſt takes out his 

own library with him ; and what books may be wanted are generally 
ſold in the ſtores of merchants, who import them from England 
with other goods, although the capital of each of the iſlands has one 
erſon who calls himfelf a bookſeller, keeps a ſmall reading library, 
Bades deals in ſtationary, and keeps a ſew books, ſuch as he judges 

| | are 
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are moſt in demand, which he'ſells at an advance of yol. and 1001, 


er cent. : 
: Such is the literary portrait of a country which threatens to fur- 
paſs all others in the great and uſeful ſcience of politics, as well as 
the liberal arts. This is but the glowing that evinces a kindling 
flame ; which, from what we have ſeen, we have reaſon to 8 | 
may ſome future day enlighten and inſtruct the Old World, whence- 
they have withdrawn themſelves. : | 


NATURAL AFFECTION or ANIMALS. 
By the late Rev. GILIZRT White, of Selbourn, Hants. : 


HE more I reflect on the natural affection of animals, the more 

I am aſtoniſhed at its effects. Nor is the violence of this af- 
fection more wonderful, than the ſhortneſs of its duration. Thus 
every hen is, in her turn, the virago of the yard, in proportion to 
the helpleſſneſs of her brood ; and will fly in the face of a dog or 
ſow, in defence of thoſe chickens, which, in a few weeks, the wilb 
drive before her with relentleſs cruelty. This affection ſublimes the 
paſſions, quickens the invention, and ſharpens the ſagacity, of the 
brute creation. Thus a hen, juſt become a mother, is no longer 
that placid bird ſhe uſed to be; but with feathers ſtanding on end, 
wings hovering, and clucking note, ſhe runs about like one poſ- 
ſelled. Dams will throw themſelves in the hg the greateſt 
danger, in order to avert it from their progeny. Thus a partridge 
will tumble along before a ſportſman, in order to draw away the 
dogs from her helpleſs covey. In the time of nidification the moſt 
feeble birds will aſſault the moſt rapaeious. All the hirtindines of a 


village are up in arms at the fight of a hawk, whom they will per- 


— 


ſecute till he leaves that diſtrict. A very exact obſerver has often 
remarked, that a pair of ravens, neſtling in the rock of Gibraltar, 
would ſuffer no vulture or eagle to reſt near their ſtation, but would 
drive them from the hill with an amazing fury: even the blue 
thruſh, at the ſeaſon of breeding, would dart out from the clefts of 
the rock, to chaſe away the keſtril, or the ſparrow-hawk. If you 
ſtand near the neſt of a bird that has young, the will not be induced 
to betray them by an inadvertent fondneſs ; but will wait about at a 
diſtance, with meat in her mouth, for an hour together, 5 

The flycatcher of the zoology (the ſtaparola of Ray) builds every 
year in the vines that grow on the walls of my houſe. A pair of 
theſe little birds had one year inadvertently placed their neſt on a 
naked bough, perhaps in a ſhady time, not being aware of the in- 
convenience that followed. But, a hot ſunny ſeaſon coming on before 
the brood was half fledged, the reflection of the wall became in- 
ſupportable, and muſt inevitably have deſtroyed the tender young, 
had not affection ſuggeſted an expedient, and prompted the parent 
birds to hover over the neſt all the hotter hours, while with wings 
expanded, and mouths gaping for breath, they ſcreened off the heat 
from their ſuffering offspring. ; FEISS TOE 

A farther inſtance 1 once ſaw of notable ſagacity in a willow-wren, 
which had built ina bank in my fields. The bird, a friend and my- 
ſelf obſerved, as the ſat in her neſt; but were particularly careful. 
not to diſturb her, though ſhe eyed us with ſome degree of jealouſy. 
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Some days after, as we paſſed that way, we were deſirous of remarks 
ing how the brood went on; but no neſt could be found, till I hap. 
enced to take up a large bundle of long green mols, as it were, care. 
Jeſsly thrown over the neſt, in order to dodge the eye of any im- 
ertinent intruder. t e e e oor E 
Aſtill more emarkable mixture of ſagacity and inſtinct occurred 
to me one day, as my people were pulliag off the lining of a hot. bed, 
in order to add ſome freſh dung. From the ſide of this bed, leaped, 
with great agility, an animal that made a moſt groteſque figure; nor 
was it without great difficulty that it could be taken: when it proved 
to be a large white-bellied field mouſe, with three or four young 
Elinging to her teats by their mouths and feet. It was amazing, that 
the deſultory and rapid motions of the dam ſhould not have obliged 
Ber litter to quit their bold, efpecially when they were fo young as 
to be both naked and blind. | ee bed 
To theſe inſtances of tender attachment, many more of which 
might be daily diſcovered by thoſe, who are ſtudious of nature, may 
be oppoſed that rage of aiteaion, that monſtrous perverſion of ſaga- 
city, which induces ſome females of the brute creation to devour 
their young, becauſe their owners have handled them tog freely, or 
removed them from place to place. Swine, and-ſometimes the more 
gentle race of dogs and cats, are-guilty, of this horrid and prepoſ- 
terous murder. When I hear, now and then, of an abandoned 
mother that deſtroys her, offspring, I am not ſo much amazed; ſince 


- reaſon perverted, and the bad paſſions let looſe, are capable of an 


enormity ; but why the parental feelings of brutes, that uſually flow 
in one moſt uniform tenor, ſhould ſometimes. be ſo extravagantly 
diverted, 1 leave to abler philoſophers, than myſelf to determine. 
That chere, bn erte ſpirit of ſociability in the brute creation, 
independent of,,{exual attachment, the. congregating of gregarious 
Þirds in the winter is a remarkable inſtance. Many horſes, though 
quiet with company, will not ſtay one minute in a field by them- 
3 J the {trongelt fences cannot reſtrain them. My. neighbour's 
horſe will not only not ſtay by himſelf abroad, but will not-bear to 
be left alone in a {trayge ſtable, without diſcovering the utmoſt im- 
Patience, and endeavouring to break the rack and manger with his 
fore feet. He has been known to leap out of a ſtable. window, after 
company; and yet in other reſpects is remarkably quiet. Oxen and 
cows will not fatten in ſolitude; but will neglect the fineſt paſture 
that is not recommended by ſociety, It would be needleſs. to in- 
ſtance in ſheep,.,which conſtantly flock together. +4 
But this propenſity ſeems not to be confined to animals of the ſame 
ſpecies; for I know a doe, ſtill alive, that was brought up, from a 
little ſawn, with a dairy of cows; with them it goes to the fields, 
and with them it returns to the yard. The dogs of the houſe take 
no notice of this deer, being uſed to her; hut, if ſtrange dogs come 
by, a chaſe enſues; while the maſter ſmiles to ſee his favourite ſe- 


curely leading her purſuers over hedge, or gate, or ſtile, till ſhe re- 


turns to the cows, who, with, fierce. lowings and menacing horns, 
drive the aſſailants quite out of the paſture. SHA . 
Even great diſparity of kind and ze does not always prevent ſo- 
cial-adyances and mutual fellowſhip... For a very intelligent and ab- 
ſervant perſon has aſſured me, that in the former part of his life, 
keeping but one horſe, he happened; alſo to have but one ag 


* 
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hen. Theſe two incongruous animals ſpent much of their time ta- 
gether in a lonely orchard, where they ſaw no creature but each 
other. By degrees an apparent regard began so take place between 
theſe two ſequeſtrated individuals. The fowl would approach. the 
quadruped with notes of complacency, rubbing herſelf gently againſt 
his legs; while the horſe would look down with, ſatistaction, and 
move with the greateſt cautian and circumſpection, leſt he ſhould 
trample on his diminutive companion. Thus, by mutual good of- 
fices, each ſeemed to conſole the vacant hours of the other. 


ACCOUNT or rns LEAD-MINES 1x DERBYSHIRE, with 
| THE MANNER OF WORKING TEN. 1 


] in Derbyſhire are of great antiquity, undoudted 
proof exiſting that they were worked in the time of the Romans. 


They may be traced from the Saxon and Norman eras down through . 


ſucceſſive periods to the preſent time. The extent to which the 
buſineſs has been carried on at different periods cannot with certainty 
be determined; hut the produce of the mines during the laſt cen- 
tury has undoubtedly been very conſiderable. At preſent, lead ore 
is found in various parts of the country. Indeed, it has been diſ- 
covered in different quantity throughout all the tract of lime- ſtone 
land; but it is met with in the greateſt abundance about ten miles to 
the north and ſouth of the river Wye. | | 

Veins of lead ore, on account of their poſition in the earth, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the different names of pipe, rake, and flat, works. 
A pipe-work lies between two meaſures of lime-ſtone regularly ex- 
tending above and below. It conſiſts of ſeveral lines or branches 
running nearly parallel ro each other, which have a general com-" 
munication by means of ſlender threads, or leadings, as they are 
called by the miners. The rock is ſometimes pierced through by 
theſe leadings, which it is thought right to follow, as they often 
conduct to a freſh range. Should no ore be found on ſuch a purſuit, 
the breadth of the work is aſcertained : its length is indeterminate, 
depending much upon the dipping of the meafures. If this be 
great, it begins to decline, or cannot be purſued farther on account 
of water. The rake-vein is found in the chaſms or clefts of the 
lime-ſtone, and conſequently breaks through the meaſures and ſinks 
into the earth. It ſometimes penetrates one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred yards, generally in a flanting direction; and it has been 
followed to the diſtance of four miles trom the place where it was 
firſt diſcovered. The flat-work reſembles the pipe, but has no 
leader or ſtem like that. It ſpreads wider, and feldom extends 
above one hundred yards. It is alſo found near the ſurface and in 
the ſolid rock, and is very weak and poor, being ſeldom thicker than 
a man's finger. | | | | | 

The veins of lead ore are generally incloſed in a yellow, red, or 
black, ſoil, and are firmly cooneQed with cauk, ſpar, or ſome other 
mineral,—Their direction is not uniform. The pipes, never pene- 
trating the meaſures, follow the dip of the country in which they 
are found. The rakes run ſtill more variouſly ; in the High Peak, 
generally pointing eaſt and weſt ; in the Wapentake of Wirkſworth, 
north and ſouth, Sometimes two veins cut each other at right 
\ 2 angles g 
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angles : ſometimes the 1 and rape unite and run togethera ſhort way, 


n 
n IR 


becoming ſtronger and rither. It is difficult to determine which of 
theſe two veins is moſt common, or moſt productive; the pipe, how. 
ever, ſeem moſt generally valuable. 
Veins are diſcovered various ways ; ſometimes by attention to the 
nature of the ground, which leads the experienced miner to make a 
ſearch by boring; often by accidents laying open ſome branch which 
riſes to-day.—T he more the branches which accompany a vein, the 
richer it is, and when they begin to diminiſh, it becomes poorer, 
Alſo, for the moſt part, a vein is impoveriſhed when it runs in ſuch 
a direction as to receive over it a greater number of meaſures. In 
working mines, a principal point is to free them from water ; the 
moſt common and effectual method of doing which is to drive a 
ſough or level from the bottom of ſome neighbouring valley, as far 
as the works; where this cannot be done, pumps muſt be employed, 
which are either worked by a water wheel, or by a fire engine. 
Mines are freed from bad air by the introduction of a pipe down 
the ſhaft to the work, whence it is extended along the roof of the 
gallery. The circulation this occaſions proves an effectual remedy, 
There are numerous and various regulations reſpecting the rights 
of miners, and the dues payable for the ore, in different parts of the 
mining country. The principal tract containing lead is called the 
ing's Field. Under this denomination nearly the whole Wapen- 
take of Wirkſworth is compriſed, as well as part of the High Peak. 
The mineral duties of the King's-field have been from time immemo- 
Tial let on leaſe. The preſent farmer of thoſe in the High Peak is 
the Duke of Devonſhire ; and of thoſe in the Wapentake of Wirkſ. 
worth is Mrs. Rolles. They have each a ſteward and bar-maſters in 
the diſtricts they hold of the crown. The ſteward preſides as judge 
in the Barmote courts, and with twenty-four jurymen determines all 
diſputes reſpecting the working of mines.—The courts are held 
twice a-year; thole of the High Peak at Moneyaſh, and thoſe of the 
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. Wapentake at Wirkſworth. The principal office of the bar-maſter- 
1 is putting miners in poſſeſſion of the veins they have diſcovered, and 
. | | collecting the proportion of ore due to the leſſee. When a miner has 
found a new vein of ore in the King's-field, provided it be notin an 
orchard, garden, or high-road, he may obtain an excluſive title to it 
on application to the bar-maſter. The method of giving poſſeſſion 
3s, in the preſence of two jurymen, marking out in a pipe or rake- 
work two meares of ground, each containing twenty-nine yards; and 
W | in a flat work fourteen yards ſquare. But, if a miner neglect to avail 
| F himſelf of his diſcovery beyond a limited time, he may be deprived: 
1 of the vein of which he has received poſſeſſion, and the bar- maſter 
may diſpoſe of it to another adventurer. As to the other part of the 
1 bar-maſter's office, that of ſuperintending the meaſurement of the 
3 ore, and taking the dues of the leſſee or lord of the manor, it is at- 

ö tended with ſome difficulty from the variety of the claims, which 
differ greatly in different places. In general, a thirteenth of the 
ore is the due in the King's-field, but a twenty - fifth only is taken. 
Beſides this, there is a due for tithe. In mines that are private pro- 
perty, ſuch tolls are paid as the parties agree upon. 0 

The miner, having ſatisfied the ſeveral elaims, proceeds to diſpoſe 
of his ore to the merchant or ſmelter. There are four denomina - 
tions of ore; the largeſt and beſt ſort is called Bing; the * in 

| | ez 
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ſize, and almoſt equal in quality, is named Peſey; the third is Smitham, 
which 1 7 through the fieve in waſhing; the fourth, which is 
caught by a very flow ſtream of water, and is as fine as flour, is ſtiled 
Beleand : it is inferior to all the reſt on account of the admixture of 
foreign particles. All the ore as it comes from the mine is beaten 
into pieces and waſhed before it is fold, —This buſineſs is performed 
by women, who can earn about 6d. per day. | 
Smelting furnaces are of two kinds, the hearth and copota. The 
hearth conſiſts of large rough ſtones placed fo as to form an oblon 
cavity about two feet wide and deep, and fourteen long into whic 
fuel and ore are put in alternate layers; the heat is raiſed by means 
of a large pair of bellows worked by a water wheel. The fuel is 
wood and coal. The lead procured this way is very ſoft, pure, and 
ductile, but a conſiderable quantity of metal remains in the flags. 
Theſe are, therefore, ſmelted over again with a more intenſe fire 
of coke ; but the metal produced is inferior in quality to the former. 
At preſent, a ſmall proportion of ore is ſmelted this way, only two 
hearth furnaces remaining in Derbyſhire. The cupola, introduced 
about fifty years ſince, is of an oblong form, reſembling a long, but 
not very deep, cheſt, the top and bottom of which are a little con- 
cave. The fire being placed at one end, and a chimney at the other, 
the flame is drawn over the ore placed at the bottom, and by its re- 
verberation, ſmelts it without any contact of the fuel. ; 

The lead when ſmelted is poured into moulds of various fizes, ac- 
cording to the different markets for which it is intended, Hull, Baw- 
try, or London, Two of the blocks make a pig. Some of it, 
however, is firſt rolled into ſheets at works erected for the purpoſe 
near the furnaces. A conſiderable quantity is alſo converted into 
red- lead. This procefs is performed in a kind of oven, the floor of 
which is divided into three parts.— The middle of theſe contains the 
metal, and the two others, the fire. The flame being reverberated 
on the metal, converts it to a calx or powder ; which, on being a 
ſecond time expoſed to the action of the fire, acquires a red colour. 

Attempts were made ſome years ago to extract ſilver from the 
lead; but no ſuch work now exiſts in Derbyſhire, The ſulphur 
driven off from the ore in ſmelting is collected at two furnaces. 

The annual produce of lead from the Derbyſhire mines 1s not 
exactly aſcertained, but may be eſtimated at an average of between 
five and fix thouſand tons. It is enerally thought to be on the de- 
cline, ſome of the richeſt mines being either exhauſted, or become 
more difficult to work; but on the other hand, from the improve- 
ments in the art of ſmelting, and more effectual methods employed 
to clear the mines of water by new levels and improved fire-engines, 


advantages have been gained that may, perhaps, ſupply the defi- 
ciency. X | | = 


DESCRIPTION or Tus COPPER MINES or THz PARTS 
MOUNTAIN 1x THz ISLE or ANGLESEA. 


MLWCH is a conſiderable town upon the coaſt, about two miles 
from the mine, and almoſt entirely peopled by the miners and 
their families. The mountain is about a mile in length, and is the 
n of Lord Uxbridge and the Rev. Mr. Hughes; and the 
Vor. III. No. 46. 3 E | fortunate 
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fortunate diſcovery of the copper took place a little more than thirty 
"ex ago; thus converting a piece of ground, originally of very 
ittle value, into one of the moſt profitable eſtates in the kingdom, 
The ſubſtance of the mountain being ore, the work is carried on 
in a very different manner from the cuſtom of other mines: here are 
comparatively few ſhafts or levels, the greater part being quarried 
out, ſo as to leave a vaſt excavation open to the day. There are two 
of theſe quarries or mines, which are worked by two different com- 
anies ; the firſt goes by the name of the Mona Mine, and is the 
ſole property of Lord Uxbridge ; the other, called the Parys Mine, 
is ſhared between the earl and Mr. Hughes. The view down this 
ſteep and extenſive hollow is ſingularly ſtriking. The ſides are chiefly 
of a deep yellow or duſky ſlate colour, ſtreaked, however, here and 
there, by fine veins of blue or green, ſhooting acroſs the cavern, 
mingled with ſeams of greyiſh yellow. The bottom of the pit is by 
no means regular, but exhibits large and deep burrows in various 
parts, where a richer vein has been followed in preference to the 
. reſt, Every corner of this vaſt excavation reſounds with the noiſe 
of pick-axes and hammers; the edges are lined with workmen draw. 
ing up the ore from below ; and at ſhort intervals is heard, from 
different quarters, the loud exploſion of the gunpowder by which 
the rock is blaſted, reverberated in pealing echoes from every ide, 
The number of men employed by the two companies is 1,200 miners. 
and about ninety ſmelters: the miners are paid by the piece, and 
earn, in general, from a ſhilling to twenty-pence a day. The depth 
of the mine, in the loweſt part, is fifty 8 and the ore conti - 
nues as plentiful as ever, and of a quality rather ſuperior to that 
which lay nearer the ſurface. With regard to the annual quantity 
of ore raiſed, little certain can be mentioned. The Parys mine has 
furniſhed from 5,000 to 10, ooo tons per quarter, excluſive of what is 
procured from the ſulphate of copper in ſolution ; and, as the two 
mines employ nearly equal numbers of workmen, they probably af- 
ford about the ſame quantity of ore. Adjoining to the ſmelting- 
houſes is a rolling-mill, upon the ſame conſtruction as malt-mills, 
for grinding the materials for fire-bricks : theſe conſiſt of fragments 
of old fire-bricks, with clunch (a kind of magneſian clay found in 
coal-pits) procured from near Bangor Ferry. 
The port of Amlwch is chiefly artificial, being cut out of the rock 
with much labour and expence, and is capable of containing thirty 
veſſels of two hundred tons burthen: it is greatly expoſed, and 
dangerous of acceſs during high northerly winds, which drive a 
heavy ſea up the neck of the harbour. | 
The two companies employ fifteen brigs, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty tons burthen, beſides floops and other craft, all of 
which lie dry at low water. The various articles, the produce of 
the mines, which are exported, are the following :—1. Coarſe re- 
gulus of copper, from the ſmelting-houſes. II. The richer copper 
ore, roaſted. III. The dried precipitate of copper, from the vitriol 


Pits. IV. Refined ſulphur. V. Ochre. VI. Alum. VII. Green 


vitriol, 

The town of Amlwch, which about thirty years ago had no more 
than halt a dozen houſes in the whole pariſh, now ſupports a popu- 
lation of four-or five thouſand inhabitants. The whole of this coa 


neut out into bays ar xecelſes of various forms and dimenſions wie 
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lofty projecting promontories, which are, for the moſt part, fine 
ſneep-walks. A number of iſlands alſo are formed by ledges of 

rock, many of them a good way out at ſea, and, and, at high water, 
juſt appearing like black ſpots in the midſt of the waves : many of 
theſe creeks are ſecure havens for ſmall veſſels, which are protected 
from weſt and ſouth-weſt winds by the rocks. The village of Cem. 
maes ſtands. upon a little creek opening into a moſt beautiful bay, 
about a mile acroſs : its entrance into the main ſea is guarded on 
each ſide by a craggy promontory, the one of grey the other of 
ſnow-white marble, gliſtening above the green ſea, ſmooth as the 
ſurface of a mirror, and whole ſparkling tranſparency baffles de- 
{cription, „ | 8 


HISTORICAL VIEW or PORTUGUESE LITERATURE, 
| [Tranſlated from the German.] 


HE character of the Portugueſe bears a ſtrong reſemblance to 


that of the Spaniards ; they poſſeſs the ſame diſpoſition to 
a idleneſs and ſuperſtition, the ſame kind of courage, the ſame pride, 
but more politenels and deceit, which ariſes from the rigour of their 
5 preſent government ; the ſame national zeal, and, above all, a de- 
I cided ſpirit of independence, which incites the moſt violent hatred 
h towards the Spaniards, who have been their tyrants, and the Eng- 
% liſh, who are their maſters. | 


The manners of the northern provinces of Portugal have a poſitive 
reſemblance of thoſe of Scotland. Their inhabitants are a fine race 
of men, free, ſincere, brave, full of prejudices, of national hatred 
and patriotic love : they are univerſally hoſpitable, and, in the 
provinces of Entre Minho e Douro and Traz os Montes, there are 
no inns. In the ſouth, on the contrary, and, above all, at Liſbon, 
the inhabitants 'are robbers, miſers, traitors, brutal, fierce, an 
moroſe, with an external appearance which bears all the characters 
of their deteſtable natures. Some exceptions, however, are to be 
met with, particularly among the nobility, whoſe birth is ſuperior 
to that of the Spaniſh nobles, and who poſſeſs more affable man- 
ners, as well as a more communicative ſpirit, which indeed they 
derive from a more frequent intercourſe with foreigners. | 

The moſt brilliant period of Portugueſe literature was under the 
reign of John V. a prince who carried all his undertakings, his ſins, 
and his penances, to extremes; and who, like Louis XIV. in France, 
was the chief cauſe of the feeble ſtate in which the nation continues 
to this day. An uninterrupted peace permitted him to diſſipate his 
treaſures according to his fancy, He erected ſtately palaces, which 
colt immenſe ſums, though they are now forſaken. n theſe. ſtruce- 
tures he employed daily four thouſand workmen, and to adorn them 
heengagedartiſts of all nations, whom he rewarded extravagantly, and 
yet no ſingle art attained any degree of 2 in Portugal. As 


he likewiſe declared himſelf a patron of learning, he was ſoon ſur- LI 
nore rounded by literati; but for ſome years before his death, having 
opus devoted himſelf to ſpiritual exerciſes, literature ſoon gave place to 
coaſt the more congenial practices of Portugueſe ſuperſtition. In 1920 
with ke inſtituted the Academy of Hiſtory: he attended with the royal 
lofty family at its ſittings, and was conſtantly informed of the Jabours in 
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which its members were engaged. To each of the fifty academi. 
Cians a certain portion of Portugueſe hiſtory was aſſigned for illuſ. 


tration ; and, in the event of his death or reſignation, the ſame ſub, 


zect devolved upon his ſucceſſor. By theſe means, by the unre- 
ſtrained uſe of the moſt authentic documents, and by the energetic in. 
Auence of royal ſupport, we might have expected a hiſtory, or materials 
for a hiſtory, which no country in the world, except China, could have 
equalled. The pompous motto ofthe academy, Reftituet omnia, was like. 
wiſe calculated to increaſe this expectation. But to the preſent hour 
nothing has been done; and the Hiſtoria da Academia real da Hiſtoria Por. 
tugueza; with the Colleccas dos Documentos, Statutos e Memorias da Acagemig 
real da Hiſtoria Portugueza, are the only writings it has publiſked, 
In the year 1933 it received the Bleſſed Virgin Mary for its patro. 
neſs, and its.members ſwore to their belief of her immaculate con. 
ception in the ducal palace of Braganza. The king himſelf, as pro- 


tector of the academy, with the Prince of Brazil, who were wit. 


neſſes of the tranſaction, took the ſame oath on their knees, which 
was adminiſtered by the Marquis of Alegrette, Emanual Telles da 
ilva, as ſecretary. 28 10 

No ſooner had the king eſtabliſned this ſociety, and named, either 
as ordinary or honorary members, the greater part of his courtiers, 
who, to pleaſe him, had become literati, than ſimilar academies 
ſtarted up every where, not only at home, but even in Brazil, where 
In 1724 the viceroy inſtituted an academy of ſciences at S. Salvador. 
But, as theſe in leſs than half a century all diſappeared, it is not ne- 
ceſlary to particularize them. I havg a collection of learned treatiſes 
before me which were read in theſe academies, ſome of which 1 ſhall 
here detail, that from them a judgment may be formed of the ſtate 
of literature in Portugal, at its moſt brilliant period. 

Queſtion. Is the elephant the largeſt among four- footed animals? 
an enquiry intereſting to theologians, to philoſophers, ta orators, 
and poets, Anſwer, No: the giraffe is the largeſt. 
Queſtion. What part of the human body for ſeveral centuries was 
of little advantage to the ſtate, but is now become moſt neceſſary ta 

it? Anſwer, The noſe, fince the introduction of ſnuff, now the 
moſt fruitful ſource of the public revenue. | 

Queſtion. Whether the ſenſe of ſeeing or hearing be the mol 
noble? Anſwer, Every good Chriſtian is bound to give the prefe- 
rence to hearing; becauſe the myſteries of faith are communicated 
by the ear, not by the eye; for the divine maſter did not ſay, Beatz 
gui viderunt, but Beatz qui non viderunt. = 

Queſtion. Is the world, after having exiſted ſa long, now in a 
ſtate of decay and near its end? Anſwer, How can a world be near 

its end in whoſe moſt weſtern part eminent men are daily immorta - 
* themſelves by their productions, the fruits of acade mical ti - 
valthip ? | | | 

;. Queſtion. Whether for the laſt three thouſand years the life of 
man is become ſhorter? Anſwer, No. | > 

Queſtion. Whether ſince Adam the ſtature of mankind has di- 

mimihed ? Anſwer, Yes. 5 

Queſtion. Which is moſt advantageous, a high or a low ſtature? 

Anſwer, If diamonds grew on trees, it would - deſireable to be 
tall in order to pull them down; if we trod upon pearls, it would be 
; convenient 
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convenient to be ſhort in order to gather them: but, as neither of 
theſe is the caſe, it is beſt to be of middle ſtature. | 

1 ſhall now proceed to give the reader a ſhort hiſtorical view of 
Portugueſe literature ; and for this purpoſe I ſhall avail myſelf of 
the Bibliotheca Luſitana of the Abbe Diogo Barbaſa Machado, in 


four volumes, large folio, of which the firſt appeared in Liſbon in 


1741, and the laſt, containing a ſupplement, in 1759, and which, as 
the title informs us, contains a notification of all the Portugueſe 
writers and their works that have exiſted from the communication of 
the knowledge of the law of grace till the preſent time. The Abbe 
Diogo Barboſa Machado, is by no means chargeable with ſins of 
omillioa : the moſt fugitive pieces and even manuſcripts are enume- 
rated: and to his work is added a very copious index, which has 
very much facilitated the following ſketch, and which, it is hoped, 
will give a pretty. juſt idea of the ſtate of Portugueſe literature at 
that time, . 

Portugal, including all its dependencies in the different quarters 
of the world, from the birth of Chriſt to the year 1759, has pro- 
duced no more than 3592 authors. Of theſe Africa claims twenty- 
eight, Aſia forty-five, America ninety-one, and the iſlands ſixty- 
five, 

Among theſe authors are found. thirty-five perſons of illuſtrious 
birth, namely thirteen kings, ſix princeſſes; the reſt either intants, 
princes of the blood, or their natural children. Beſides theſe arc 
enumerated ſixty-five dukes, marquiſſes, counts, and viſcounts, with 
a counteſs. Likewiſe fifty-three ambaſſadors, twelve of them how- 
ever included among the nobility. Of viceroys, ſtateſmen, and ge- 
nerals, thirty-one, of whom five are enumerated among the ambaſ- 
ſadors. It may be eafily imagined that the greater part of the re- 
mainder will conſiſt of monks and other religious, among whom are 
found two hundred and eighty-two knights of Malta, of St. Jaga, 
&c. and fifty-eight nuns. | | „ 

The following is a liſt of the number of authors and their works 
in the different branches of literature. 35 

On the ſacred Scriptures 400 authors have produced 415 works in- 
cluding the tranſlations of the Bible. 55 

On Theology and its various branches there are 2118 authors and 
2557 different works. | 2 2 | 

On the life of Chriſt forty-nine authors have written fifty-two ac- 
counts.—Of theſe, two are entitled Vida de Chriſto no ventre de 
Maria—the Lite of Chriſt in the womb of Mary. : 

On the lite of the bleſſed Virgin there are 297 works by 248 authors. 
Manoel de Oliveira Ferreira, author of the Poema Epicum, de Con- 
ceptione B. Marie,” was born in 1711, and compoſed his firſt work in 
the eleventh year of his age. Ifidoro da Luz writes—* Diſpatatio 
de permanenti viſione intuitiva Dei, quam habuit virgo Maria a prima 
conceptionis inſtanti.“ | 

70 the lives of Saints of both ſexes there are 235 works and 188 
authors. ö 

On eccleſiaſtical and civil Law there are 426 authors and 30 works, 
* hy da Salva de Araujo has written a treatile called“ Venus 

uridica.“ | 

On Philoſophy, Logic, and Natural Philoſophy, including Natural 
Hillory, there are 348 authors and 557 Works ; among theie arc ſe- 
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veral treatiſes on Ariſtotle's boek of phyſiognomy, one of them by 
Pope John XX. or XXI. who was born in Liſbon. 

On Metaphyſics, Moral Philoſophy, and Politics, there are 191 av. 
thors and 206 works. | FR, | 

On Surgery 250 authors and 432 works. The plague is the moſt 
frequent ſubject of theſe. On Inoculation there is one treatiſe in 
Latin by Jacob de Caſtro Sarmento, a Portugueſe ſettled in London 
in 1721, who never returned to his own country, but publiſhed his 
work in London. Diogo Borges writes a book with this title: 
Bonus medicus oportet eſſe bonus Aſtrologus.” | 

On Mathematics there are eleven authors, fourteen works. On 
Arithmetic twenty-ſix authors, twenty-ſix works. On weights and 
meaſures, twelve authors, eighteen works. On Muſic, 127 authors, 
197 works. Theſe are chiefly compoſitions of church muſic ; little 


is to be found on muſic as a ſcience, John IV. publiſhed a defence 


of it. 


On Aſtronomy and Aſtrology there are eighty-three authors and 
108 works. On Coſmography, Geography, and Chorography, ſeven- 
CODEN authors, ninety-three works. On Navigation forty-ſix au- 
thors, fifty-three works. On the Art of War ſeventy-three authors 
and ninety-three works. . : | 

On Architecture, three authors, four works. On Painting, five 
authors, five works. Art of Riding, fifteen authors, fifteen works. On 
the Veterinary Art, ten authors, ten works. On Fencing, twenty 
three authors, twenty-nine works, Ke 

Of tranflations from the ancient and modern languages of Europe 
and from Portugueſe into others languages there are 419 made by 333 
tranſlators—and forty-nine tranſlations made into languages of the 
three other quarters of the world by thirty-four tranflators. 

Of Grammars of ancient and modern languages there are 124 b 
101 authors, On the art of correct writing thirty works by twenty« 
nine authors. | 

Of dictionaries there are ſeventy-ſix by ſeventy authors, Here it 
ſeems proper to take notice of a very remarkable Portugueſe dictio- 
nary by Father Bluteay, as the Portugueſe language has loft nothing 
by him although a foreigner. Who would believe that the author of 
ſuch an immenſe work, conſiſting of about ten folio volumes, was a 
Frenchman, born in Ireland, who paſſed the one half of his life in 
Paris, where he even began to compile his dictionary? But it is the 
unlucky fate of Portugal that things are managed there quite other- 
Wiſe than in other countries; and hence it happened that the lan- 
guage, though by no means a copious one, poſſeſſes a dictionary more 
bulky than any other language can ſhew, and that too compiled not 
by a Portugueſe but by an Iriſhman of French extraction. 

The following account of this work is given in the Leipzig Ge- 
lehrten Zeitungen for the year 123.“ A Lexicon of eight large vo- 
lumes if well executed is an immenſe work for one man, particularly 
if that man is a foreigner. But it is to the praiſe of the French na- 
tion, that Father Bluteau has, without aſſiſtance, completed this vaſt 
and very uſeful dictionary. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that a conſi- 
derable length of time would be neceſſary for ſuch a work, and he 
himſelf confeſſes that he has ſpent on it above thirty years. It was 
begun in Paris, where alſo he propoſed to finiſh it, when Don Fran- 
ciſco de Souſa, a captain of the king's body-guard, in the 2 
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the whole court, invited him to honour Liſbon with his pr ence. 
He was there held in great reſpect, and the Grand Duke of Tuſcanys. 
in 1694, wrote him a very gracious letter concerning this work, a 
tranſlation of which is to be found in it. There are prefixed a great 
number of eulogiums in the Latin, French, Italian, Spaniſh, and 
Portugueſe, languages, and in every variety of verſe. The author 
does not think one preface ſufficient for one book ; and accordingly 
we have here no leſs than ten; as, To the gentle reader; To the 
uncourteous reader; To the impatient reader; To the Portugueſe 
reader ; To the foreign reader; To the impertinent reader; To the 
fooliſh reader, &c. In one of theſe prefaces, which in general are 
judicious and learned, the author explains his title page, conſiſting 
of near ſixty words too learned to be underſtood by the generality of 
readers. He ſays he has in it followed the example of Moſes, who 
firſt ſays, God created heaven and earth, and afterwards particula- 
riſes the various claſſes of beings. He affirms that to make a dic- 
tionary is not unworthy even of a king ; for Adam, as the firſt king 
of the world, made the firſt lexicon when he gave names to every 
creature, He ſays, one muſt admire the richneſs of the Portugueſe 
language from his work; as the Italians can make only three, the 
French only four, volumes of their dictionaries, &c.“ 1 

On Oratory there are thirty-one authors and thirty-five works; on 
Rhetoric 300 authors and 381 works—Of letters, 381 authors and 
452 works. On medals, inſcriptions, devices, emblems,” &c. re- 
lating to erudition, ſeventy-eight authors and eighty-three works. 
In this laſt article are found treatiſes on magic, of weights and mea- 
lures, proverbs, apophthegms and other matters which one would 
not expect to find there. —Of eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories 808 by 569 au- 
thors. Among theſe there are twenty-one nuns, who have chiefly 
written the hiſtory of monaſtic inſtitutions. Aſſonſo Cameiro writes 
on this queſtion ; Why the martyrs were reſpected by lions and wild 
beaſts, and not by the ſoldiery ? He likewiſe anſwers the queſtion, 
Why, on the ſeal of the pope's writs, St. Paul ſtands on the right 
of St. Peter? 

Of hiſtories there are 1137 by 795 authors. The hiſtory of King 
Sebaſtian makes a great proportion of theſe. The attachment of the 
Portugueſe to this prince muſt once have exceeded all idea: even 
now the deluſion has not ceaſed, for at this moment there exiſts a 
ſet, called Sebaſtianiſts, who firmly believe that he is not dead, but 
condemned by God for a certain time to remain unknown in order 
to expiate his fins : and when theſe are forgiven that he will again 
appear in his own country and raiſe it to its former power and fame. 

Of biographical accounts and eulogiums of heroes, ſaints, and 
learned men, there are 312 authors and 446 works. Eulogiums on 
John V. not a few. The reſt chiefly on the religious, and on ſaints, 
among whom St. Anthony of Padua has the chief place. This faint 
was born in Liſbon, though Padua has the honour of accompanying 
his name. He is the undiſputed patron of the country, and in this 
more lucky than St. James of Compoſtella, who, for the patronage 
of Spain, had during many years a conteſt with the Virgin Mary, 
which on account of her immaculate conception was ended by a bull 
from the pope, 19th November, 1760, declaring her patroneſs of 
che whole Spaniſh monarchy, without prejudice however to the right 
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of St. James the Apoſtle. Not only is St. Anthony the tutelary 
ſaint of Portugal, he is actually to this hour field-marſhal general. 

Of biographical accounts and eulogiums of female ſaints and 
learned women there are 110 works by ninety-eight authors. 6; 
Of deſcriptians of libraries forty-three by thirty-three authors. 
Of Genealogies 408 by 286 authors. Many particular genealogies 
and ſo many genealogical tables of Portugueſe families, that the 
Arabians can Ar match them with thoſe of their horſes. The 
moſt voluminous works of the whole Portugueſe literature are to be 
found in this article. One of the above 286 authors, Joze Friere 
de Monterroys Maſcarenhas, writes Genealogias das Familias de Portu- 
gal, in twenty-four volumes folio. PRES”) | 

Of Romances there are 67 authors and ſeventy-four works; theſe 
conſiſt chiefly of books of knight errantry and novels, many of them 
written in the Spaniſh language—Of dialogues, fifty-ſeven authors 
and ſixty-three works—Of, State Papers, ſeventy-three and fixty-two 
authors—Of defences of perſons and things, as, Apology for the 
Spaniſh language, Defence of painting, &c. 219 works by 174 au- 
thors. Of criticiſm and ſatires eighty-nine works by ſeventy-five 
authors, On the art of Poetry thirty-three works by twenty-four 
authors. Of Latin Poetry 399 works 266 authors. Of Poetry 
[Poeſia vulgar) 1006 works by 712 authors. 2 
Of plays there are 190 by 163 authors. Theſe for the moſt part 
are ſingle plays. There are fifty-ſeven collections of plays, with 
ſome by Autos and Loas chiefly in manuſcript. 

Formerly there were two theatres in Liſbon, one for the repreſen. 
tation of Indian comic operas, the other for Portugueſe plays. The 
Royal Theatre, which, after the Spaniſh theatre, was the moſt ſplen- 
did and coſtly in Europe, was overthrown by the earthquake ät 
Liſbon, and never afterwards rebuilt. The clergy conſidered this as 
a juſt judgment on account of the performances there exhibited and 
the enormous expences laviſhed on it. Why then, ſaid the Count 
d'Oeyras, afterwards Marquis of Pombal, does the ſtreet inhabited 
by women of the town remain ſtanding ? In the year 162 there were 
two theatres in Liſbon, for Portugueſe comedies, or operas, as they. 
were called, becauſe there were ſongs interſperſed in them. No 
women were allowed to appear : the | Gat Donna of one of them 
was a mulatto ; of the other a creole; but as they were good fingers 
they were well received. In the grand ballets there were female 
dancers, who however made no ſprings; they wore a long robe, 
and in dancing ſhewed the feet as little as poſſible. Signora Roſa 
Rozelli, an Italian, was engaged as a dancer at a ſalary of 1500 
cruſades or about acol. ſterling ; ſhe appeared however but ſeldom. 

The court maintains a numerous band of muſic, and among them 
ſame very good Italian eunuchs and male fingers, who, during the 
time of the Carnival, repreſent Italian comic operas, at Salvaterray 
ſome miles from Liſbon, on the other ſide of the Tagus. The di- 
verlions there conſiſt of hunting, in which the royal family employ 
themſelves the whole year over; but at this time ſtrangers are per - 
mitted to reſide there, and are furniſhed with horſes out of the royal 
Kables; and there they have an opportunity of hunting daily and 
without any particular ceremony with the royal family. The queen 
never failed to accompany her late huſband to the chace or to the 
play, which always began late in the evening, as the king 2 
\ c 
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choſe. to go to bed before four o'clock in the morning. On this. 
theatre, ikewiſe, the parts were all filled by men, which however 
did not appear at all ſtrange, as young and handſome eunuchs per- 


formed the women's parts, and ſo well that they drew many a ſigh 
from the Engliſh and other officers that were there in the 3 
0 


of the year 1763, before they were appriſed of the deception. 


crown the diverſions of the carnival, during the laſt days the-parts 
were all reverſed : the lover acted the father, and grandfathers per- 
formed the parts of children, &c. This gave ſuch inexpreſſible 
delight to the ſpectators that I never ſaw one laugh louder or more 
heartily than the queen, who at one exhibition was fo overcome 
that ſhe fell quite breathleſs into the arms of the king. 

Of books half proſe, half verſe there are thirty-ſix by twenty- 
eight authors. Tranſlations and illuſtration and Poets, fifty-eight by 


forty-ſeven authors. Tranſlations and illuſtrations of the Fathers, of 


Hiſtories and Orations, twenty-nine by twenty-one authors. 
Of Miſcellaneous works, twenty-nine by twenty-eight authors. 
Theſe conſiſt chiefly of books on cookery, hunting, the game of 
cheſs, and ſome facetious writings, as, The reckoning of a ſoldier 
with a cat; Sketch of a large noſe, &c. 
The foregoing is a general ſketch of Portugueſe literature, conſiſt- 
ing of about 12,435 writings great and ſmall ; the half of which 
however are manuſcripts, known only in the cloiſters where they 
lie. It may eaſily be imagined, that, in a country where the inquiſition 
exerciſes ſuch deſpotic juriſdiction, there can be few anonymous 
publications; and accordingly among the multitude of books quoted 
by Father Bluteau, of which he makes a catalogue large enough to 
fill an ordinary volume, there are only thirteen articles by unkhown 
authors, and theſe too are collections. ES 
To undertake a work ſafely, there muſt he ſo many licences, and 
it muſt be ſubmitted to ſo many civil and ſpicitual inſpectors, that 
the firſt page is generally filled with their authorities. The Italian 
grammar of Father Lima has no leſs than ten licences. To the laſt 
licence is, at the ſame time, added the tax for which the book ought 
to be ſold, which is infinitely ſmaller than the general ſhop-price in 
other countries. . For inſtance, one part of Bluteau, conſiſting of - 
336 folio pages, is taxed at 1400 reis, 1600 of which make ducat. 
But it muſt not be ſuppoſed that this or any other Portugueſe book 
is to be had for the ſmall price impoſed by the licence office. No 
where, perhaps not even in Lapland, are books dearer than in Por- 
tugal. Excepting the lives of the Virgin, after which I did not en- 


quire, the reſt muſt be bought almoſt with their weight in gold, and 


the greater part I aſked for in yain. The Geography of Lima I 
wanted particularly, and could not get it under twelve ducats. 
Bluteau's dictionary not under ſixty, and ſo of the reſt. As a reaſon, 
1 was informed that there were ſeldom more than five hundred 
copies of any work thrown off. Two hundred of theſe went to 
Brazil, fifty to Spain, two hundred to the libraries of convents, and 
that the few which remained became ſoon ſo ſcarce that a great price 
was always demanded for them. | 5 
Had we room to inveſtigate the merits of any particular Portu- 
gueſe author, Camoens ſurely would claim the firſt place; who, in 
every reſpect, muſt be conſidered as a man of genius, though he. 
may not deſerve thoſe unqualified praiſes which are ſometimes la- 
viſhed on him. Thofe who call him a Portugueſe Homer muſt cer- 
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tainly know little either of Homer or Camoens. Virgil was his 
model, and his poem may well be called, for more reaſons than one, 
a Portugueſe Eneid. His anxious imitation of Virgil diminiſhes very 
much the pleaſure of the reader; and they are only his ſingle beau- 
ties, thoſe inex preſſibly tender and voluptuous deſcriptions we ſo 
often meet with, which indemnify us for the many ridiculous paſ- 
ſages that occur on reading the whole poem. | 24 # 


PRESENT STATE or LITERATURE in ITALY. 


T is well known, that in Italy, every city entitled to 'any con» 
ſideration, is provided with academies of natural hiſtory, of 
architecture, antiquities, and poetry; an obſervatory, a gymnaſium 
or inſtitute, &c. and that the greater part of theſe ſocieties publiſh 
their memoirs, containing the reſult of their inveſtigations, at re- 
gular and ſtated periods. Theſe collections, however, are for the 


moſt part circumſcribed, more or lefs within the limits of their own 
vieinage, and are ſeldom or ever known to paſs the Alps. In fact, 


the whole ſtock of Italian bibliography, if we except the libraries 
Venice and Baſſano, is rather tied down to a narrow retail buſineſs, 
than exported in a productive intercourſe with foreigners, or even 
Expanded into a reſpectable internal circulation, 1 

On the ſame account it is, that the Italian literary journals are 
neither able to give a competent account of the periodical produc- 


tions of their country, nor even to ſupport themſelves for any length 


of time. Thus, the Efemerid: di Roma, the Novelle Litterarie di 
Firenze, the journal publiſhed every month at Venice, by Anglietti, 
and the Giornale di Piſa, by Fabroni, three or four volumes of which 
are generally publiſhed in the courſe of every year, have experienced 
in their progreſs a number of interruptions, ſo that it is, and has 
been, excee ingly difficult, and eſpecially for foreigners, to procure 
complete ſets of any of theſe works. — The Giornale della Litteraturs 
Italiana, printed at Mantua, and the Efemeride Encyclopediche di Napoli, 
are publications the moſt to be depended upon with reſpet᷑t to the re- 
gularity of their appearance. This laſt work, however, chiefly 
furniſhes original pieces, although it alſo gives, occaſionally, ſome 
announcements and critiques on new publicattons. Of the former 
work, a volume (the fifth) appeared towards the end of the year 1795» 
Till lately, a volume, divided into two parts, was publiſhed every 

three months ; by a new arrangement, however, two volumes only 
are now publiſhed in a year, that is, one every ſix months (price 13 
1 ready money.) It is not poſſible that this journal, aſthough 
y far the moſt complete of any, ſhould be able to preſent a ſatisfac- 


. fory analyſis of all the new literary performances which appear in 


the courſe of. the ſame year; it gives, however, a conciſe prelimi- 
nary notice of them, at the end of every year. | ER. 

3 the memoirs of literary bodies, thoſe of the Florentine 
ſociety of Georgiphiles deſerve an honourable mention in this place. 
The active Leopold infuſed a new fpirit and life into this-ancient 
inſtitution ar his auſpicious encouragement, the ſecretary was 
enabled to draw forth and arrange a prodigious maſs of materials, 
which had been forty years in accumulating, and to publiſh ſome of 
the moſt intereſting. The firſt volume of theſe memoirs appeare 
under the patronage of Leopold, in 1791. A ſecond was pu => 
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laſt year, by Pagani, under the title of Atti della Real Societa Econo- 
mica di Firenzi, offia di Georgofili, in octavo. It compriſes the years 
from 1783 to 1789, incluſive. It is ſaid that a third volume is now 
in the preſs, which is to bring the labours of this ſociety down to the 
preſent year, and will comprehend two eulogies, the firſt on Targione- 
Tozzetti, and the ſecond, on Monetti ; thirteen memoirs, among 
which, two of the chymiſt Hofer, a learned German, reſiding in 
Florence, and one of Tozzetti, on the different materials requiſite 
for the manufacture of paper, &c. are the moſt remarkable; and a 
number of extracts, „„ | 

The Societa Italiana, of Verona, of which the Chevalier Largua, 
a diſtinguiſhed chymiſt, is the. preſident, publiſhed laſt year the 
ſeventh volume of its Memorie di Mathimatica e Fiſica, (at Verona, by 
Ramanzini, in a quarto of 511 pages, with ſeven cuts,) confiſting of 
twenty-two memoirs. There is a curious letter of Caldani in it, 
(profeſſor of medicine at Padua, ) on the ſubje& of two pretended 
hermaphrodites; alſo a hiſtory of the Kermes, and of the uſe 
made of it in the middle ages; and a diſſertation on the knowledge 
which the ancients had of the ſexual ſyſtem of plants, by Roſſi, _ 
Since the announcement, by Spallanzani, of the diſcovery of a 
ſixth ſenſe in bats, which, with. thoſe animals, is a ſubſtitute for 
ſight : all the paturaliſts of Italy are, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in 


_ cloſe purſuit of this organ. The volume I laſt mentioned, contains 


a para of Dr, Bonvicini, which announces a ſimilar diſcovery 
in ſnails, 
In Verona, is another academy of agriculture and arts, a ſuccinct 
hiſtory of whoſe tranſactions is publiſhed annually, in the form of ga 
programme, by the Marquis Alexander Carlotti. It is printed by 
Moroni, under the title of Storia dell' Academia di Agricultura, Com- 
nercio, ed Arti, di Verona. In the ſame city was publiſhed, laſt year, a 
pamphlet of twenty pages, in $vo. entitled, Offervazione Meteorologiche, 
Mediche, ed Agrarie, fatte in Verona nell anno 1794. 
The literary ſociety of Belluno has announced the following queſ- 
tion, as a ſubject of the prize (twenty-four ſequins) to be adjudged 
at their next general meeting: What mode can be adopted, likely 
to prove the moſt efficacious, in reconciling and harmonizing the 
Italian Puriſtes, ſurnamed Cruſcanti, and the modern Neologiſts?“ 
For a number of years paſt, a new edition of the dictionary della 
Cruſca has been preparing at Florence, on principles more compre- 
henlive than formerly. The new verbs, /ilere, eanalizzare, toſleg- 
giare, illeggradire, remareare, riaſſittare, till now the ſtumbling- 
block of the Cruſcanti, are here cordially admitted and naturalized. 
The beſt Obſervatory in Italy, is that of Boſcovich and De La 
Grange in the.c:-devant College of Jeſuits, called la Breza, at Milan. 
Schaſſer, in his Letters on Italy, lately publiſhed (Briefe au, einer 
reize durch Italien, vol. it. page 206), gives it the preference even to 
that of Greenwich. An intereſting deſcription of it is alſo to be 


met with, in a. Voyage to Lombardy, by the Spanith abbe, Juan 


Andres, publiſhed at Madrid, in 1793, under the title of Cas tas fa- 


mares del Ab, J. Andres, a ſu harmano, C. Andres, a work, in other 
reſpects, worthy of mention, and particularly for the accuracy of 
its deſcriptions. The Eplemerides Aſtronemice of Milan, begun in the 
year 1775, have been continued up. to 1795. The title of the laſt 


volume is, Ephemerides Aftronomice, Anni 1796, ad meridianum Mediola- 
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nenſem ſuppeditatæ. Accedit appendix, cum obſervationibus & opuſeulis, 
Adieu, apud Galeatium, (in 5 218 _— The Abbes RE 
Ceſaris, and Oriani, are alternately editors of this work, and enrich 
it with remarks and occaſional ditfertations. | ; | 
Next to the Ephemerides of Milan, we may rank the Tavola delle 
Efemer. Aſtron, calcolate col mezzagiorno di tempo medi nel meridiano di 
Roma, ad uſo della ſpecola Gattani, publiſhed at Rome, by Fulgani, 
1995. This obſervatory, conftrutted at Rome, by the Duke di 
Simonetta Fr. Gaetani, on the ſummit of his palace, is now under 
the direction of the Abbe Veiga. P. Audetredi has given a deſcrip, 
tion of it in his Travels. | | | 
Among the original productions on the ſubject of the mathematics 
and phyſics, the continuation of the E/-mentz d' Algebra, by Profeſſar 
P. Paoli, of Pavia; the ſecond volume of which (in 4to. 378 pages) 
appeared at Pavia, at Mugman!'s. The Fondamenti della Scienza Chis 
mico-Fifica, by Vin. Dandolo, at Venice, at Pepoli's, 1195, in $vo. 528 
Pages ; and the Annalt di Chimica e Storia Natural,  ouuera Raccolta di 
femorie, fatta da L. Brugnatelli, are chiefly entitled to notice. The 
7th and 8th volumes of this laſt work (each of 330 pages, in 8vo.) 
Were printed at Padua, in 1995, and are not unknown in other coun, 
tries, eſpecially to the amateurs of animal electricity. Caldani, 
Morelli, Valli, Carradori, in conjuction with the editor, defray the 
Principal charges of it. | 5 
It is well known, that at the eruption of Mount Veſuvius, June 
16th, 1190, there fell out of the air many ſtones, of conſiderable 
ſize, on the coaſt of Sienna. This ſhower of ſtones has given oc- 
caſion to a number of polemical writings relative to it. Beſides the 
| rn of the Abbe Saldani, that of Dominico Tata, publiſhed at 
aples by Nobili, under the title of Memoria ſulla Pioggia di Petra, 
(74 pages in 8vo. 1794.) and which aſſumes that theſe ſtones were ge⸗ 
nerated in the air, has met with a moſt favourable reception from his 
countrymen. 5 f 
The recent productions on the ſubject of Medicine do not ſeem to 
be very intereſting. Monteggia, who tranſlated the works of Fritze 
on the venereal malady, has alſo publiſhed his own abſervations on 
this diſeaſe, under the title of Aanotazioni ſopra di Mali Venerii, at 
Milan, 1794, in 8vo. Strambio has republiſhed his former Memoir 
on the Pellagre, an endemic diſorder peculiar to the inhabitants of 
the Milaneze, with conſiderable additions. (At Milan by Bianchi, 
1794, in 8vo.) The Oeconomical Society of Verona, among other 
Memoirs which they have crowned, have publiſhed, [{luſtrazumz 
della Terme di Caldiero, nel diſtritta Veroneze, (At Verona, by Guiliari, 
1795, in 4to.) The phyſicians Bongiovanni and Barbieri drew up 
the narrative, which they prefaced with a hiſtory of thoſe Hot Baths, 
not a little intereſting to the amateurs of antiquities and philology. 
A third edition of the Principes de Art des Accouchemens (Principles 
of the Art of Midwifery), by Roederer, with eighteen plates, anda 
conſiderable ſupplement, by the tranſlator, Joſeph Galletti, appeared 
at Florence, in 1795, in 4to. 8 . 
Many years ago, a rich attorney of Rome, Paſquale di Pietro, ſent 
to Paris, at his own charge, a young phyſician of. great promiſe 
(Aſdrubali) to be under the tuition of the celebrated Le Roy. 
Paſquale atterwards, with the permiſſion of the pope, founded a 
profeſſorſhip, for illuſtrating the art of midwifery, at the Archi. 
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mnaſium della Sapienza, at Rome, to the chair of which the ſame 
Afdrubali was appointed. Two annual prizes were alſo founded 
Paſguale, conſiſting of a medal of gold and anpther of filver, to be 
awarded to the pupils who ſhould evince the greateſt ee 
Aſdrubali manifeſted no leſs zeal for the improvement of the art, by 
taking upon himſelf the tuition of a number of female pupils, at the 
hoſpital of St. Roch. As a laſt inſtance of his public ſpirit, Paſquale 
founded a ſchool for the inſtruction of deaf and dumb perſons, de- 
voting much of his own time to the duties of the inſtitution. The 
Elementi di Oftetricia, lately publiſhed at Rome, by Profeſſor Aſdru- 
bali, in two volumes, in 12mo. with cuts, may be farther conſidered 
as the fruit of Paſquale's zeal for the improvement of midwifery. 
This work is more popular in Italy than even the Lezione di Oſte- 
tricia, by Valle, and demonſtrates Aſdrubali to be equally conſum- 
mate in the theory and practice of his art. His Pelvimetro digitale, 
which he deſcribes in the 35th page of the firſt volume, is particu- 
larly deſerving the attention of the faculty. 5 2 
Count Francis Bonzi, of Rimini, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in the 
year 1751, by ſeveral Tracts on L edicine, publiſhed, iu 
1794, the two firſt volumes of an intended Vocabulary of this ſcience, 
the letters of which, however, reach only to B, The work, when 
completed, is to contain at leaſt twelve. #: 

Scuderi, a phyſician of Naples, in ſome repute for the philanthro- 
Pic treatiſe on the Extirpation of the Small-Pox, publiſhed, in 1994, 
an Introduzione alle Storia della Medicina Anticha e Moderna, in 8vo. 
contajning 274 Pages. The author, to judge of him by this ſpeci- 
men, does not appear to be very familiar with the moſt modern me- 
dicinal works of Germany, and the other northern nations. | 

In the department of theology, properly ſo called, an habitual . 
ſilence ſeems to prevail at preſent : even the bitter ſource of pole- 
mical controverſy has been dried up for ſeveral years paſt. ith 
difficulty has the ex- jeſuit Zaccaria, (an Octogenary) been able to 
bring down to a ninth volume his Raccolta di Diſſertazioni di Storia 
Eccliſiaſtica, in Italiano o ſeritte, o tradotte del Franceſe. (At Rome, by 
Salomoni.) This work, begun in 1792, has brought the hiſtory of 
the church no farther than down to the third century. ? 

Pietro Paletta, a canon of Verona, has announced an accurate and 
detailed Hiſtory of Hereſies (Storia ragionata delle Erefie) which is to 
be executed by the beautiful preſſes of 'Guiliari, | 


V I L L*'A BB MER MO $0 ; 
A Hurſt was born at Witley in Surry : there ſhe lived the 
whole period of a long life, and there ſhe died. As ſoon as 
ſhe was thought able to work, ſhe went to ſervice: there, before ſhe 
was twenty, ſhe married -James Strudwick ; who, like her own 
father, was a day-labourer. With this huſband ſhe lived a prolific, 


' hard-working, contented, wife, ſomewhat more than fifty years. He 


worked more than threeſcore years on one farm, and his wages, 
ſummer and winter, were regularly a ſhilling a day. He never aſked . 
more; nor was he ever offered leis. | | 
They had between them ſeven children ; and lived: to ſee fix 
daughters married, and three of them the mothers of ſixteen chil- 
dren ; all of whom were brought up, or are bringing up, to be day- 
1 : labourers. 
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Jabourers. Strudwick continued to work till within ſeven weeks of 
the day of his death; and at the age fourſicore, in 1787, he cloſed, 
in peace, a not inglorious life; for, to the day of his death, be 
never received a farthing in the way of parochial aid. His. wife 
ſurvived him about ſeven years; and though bent with age and in- 
firmities, and little able to work, excepting as a weeder in a gentle- 
man's garden, ſhe was alſo too proud either to aſk or receive any re. 
lief- from the pariſh. For. ſix or ſeven of the laſt years of her life, 
ſhe received twenty ſhillings a year from the perſon who favoured 
us with this account, which he drew up from her own mouth. 
With all her virtue and all her merit, ſhe yet was not much liked in 
her neighbourhood : people in affluence thought her haughty ; and 
the paupers of the pariſh, ſecing, as they could not help ſeeing, that 
her life was a reproach. to theirs, aggravated all her little failings. 
Yet the worſt thing they had to ſay of her was, that ſhe was proud 
which they ſaid was manifeſted by the manner in which ſhe buri 
her huſband. Reſolute, as ſhe owned ſhe was, to have the funeral, 
and every thing that related to it, what ſhe called decent, nothing 
could perſuade her from having handles to his coffin, and a plate on 
it mentioning his age. She was alſo charged with having behaved 
herſelf croſsly . and . peeviſhly towards one of her ſons-in-law, who 
was a maſon, and went regularly every Saturday evening' to the ale- 
houſe, as he ſaid, juſt to drink a pot of beer. James Strudwick, in . 
all his life, as ſhe often told this ungracious ſon-in-law, never ſpent 
five ſhillings in any idleneſs; luckily, (as ſhe was ſure to add,) he 
had it not to ſpend. A more ſerious charge againſt her was, that, 
living to a great age, and but little able to work, ſhe grew to be ſe- 
rion(ly afraid, that at laſt ſhe might become chargeable to the pariſh, 
{the heavieſt, in her eſtimation, of all human calamities ;) and that, 
thus alarmed, ſhe did ſuffer herſelf more than once, during the 
exacerbations of a fit of diſtempered deſpondency, peeviſhly (and 
perhaps petulantly) to exclaim, that God Almighty, by ſuffering 
her to remain ſo long upon earth, ſeemed actually to have forgotten 
her.— Such are the firaple annals of Dame Strudwick ; and her 
hiſtorian, partial to his ſubject, cloſes it with Jamenting, that ſuch + 
village memoirs have not often been ſought for and recorded. ; 
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ANECDOTES or VARIOUS JUGGLERS, &c. 


N modern times, perſons who could walk over burning coals or 
red-hot iron, or who could hold them in their hands and their 
teeth, have often excited wonder. In the end of the. laſt century, 
n Engliſhman, named Richardſon, who, as we are aſſured, could 
cha burning coals ; pour melted lead upon his tongue ; ſwallow 
-melted glaſs, &c. rendered himſelf very famous by theſe extraordi- 
nary feats. Laying alide the deception practiſed on the ſpectators, 
the whole of this ſecret conſiſts in rendering the ſkin of the ſoles of 
the feet and hands ſo callous and inſenfible, that the nerves under 
them-are ſecured from all hurt, in the ſame manner as by ſhoes and 
-gloves. Such calloſity will be produced if the ſkin is continually 
compreſſed, ſinged, pricked, or injured in any other manner. Thus 
do the fingers of the induſtrious ſempſtrefs become horny by being 
frequently pricked ; and the caſe is the ſame with the hands of fire- 
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workers, and the feet of thoſe who walk 'bare-footed over ſcorch- 
ing ſand. | | Co EO Oe Wt 

1 In the month of September, 1765,“ ſays Mr. Beckmann, * when 
1 viſited the copper- works at Aweſtad, one of the workmen, for a 


little drink- money, took ſome of the melted copper in his hand, and, 


after ſhewing it to us, threw it againſt a wall. He then ſqueezed the 
fingers of his horny hand cloſe to each other; put it a few minutes 
under his armpit, to make it ſweat, as he ſaid ; and, taking it again 
out, drew it over a ladle filled with melted copper, ſome of which 
he ſkimmed off, and moved his hand backwards and forwards, very 
quickly, by way of oftentation. While I was viewing this perform. 
ance, I remarked a ſmell like that of ſinged horn or leather, though 
his hand was not burnt. The workmen at the Swediſh melting 
houſes ſhewed the ſame thing to ſome travellers in the laſt century ; 
for Regnard ſaw it in 1681, at the copper-works in Lapland. It is 
highly probable that people who hold in their hands red-hot iron, 
or who walk upon it, as I ſaw done at Amſterdam, but at a diftance, 
make their ſkin callous before, in the like manner. This may be 
accompliſhed by frequent moiſtening it with ſpirit of vitriol ; ac- 
cording to ſome, the juice of certain plants will produce the ſame 
effect; and we are aſſured by others, that the ſkiy muſt be frequent- 
ly rubbed, for a long time, with oil, by which means, indeed, 
leather alſo will become horny.” : (8s | 

Of this art traces may be found allo in the works of the ancients. 
A feſtival was held annually on Mount Soracte, in Etruria, at which 
the Hirpi, who lived not far from Rome, jumped through burning 
coals; and on this account they were indulged with peculiar privi- 
leges by the Roman ſenate, Women alſo, we are told, were ac. 
cuſtomed to walk over burning coals at Caſtabala, in Cappadocia, 
near the temple dedicated to Diana. Servius remarks, from a work 
of Varro, now loſt, that the Hirpi truſted no! ſo much to their own 
ſanity, as to the care which they had taken to prepare their feet 
for that operation. q | | PT, 

We are not acquainted with every thing that concerns the trial by 
ordeal, when perſons acculed were obliged to prove their innocence 
by holding in their hands red-hot iron; but are convinced that this 
alſo was a juggling trick of the popes, which they employed as 
might beſt ſuit their views. It is well-known that this mode of ex- 
culpation was allowed only to weak perſons, who were unfit to wield 
arms, and particularly to monks and eccleſiaſtics, to whom, for the 
ſake of their ſecurity, that by ſingle combat was forbidden. — The 
trial itſelf took place in the church, entirely under the inſpection of 
the clergy ; maſs was celebrated at the ſame time; the defendant 
and the iron were conſecrated by being ſprinkled with holy water ; 
the clergy made the iron hot themſelves; and they uſed all theſe 
preparatives, as jugglers do many motions, only to divert the atten- 


tion of the ſpectators. It was necellary that the accuſed perſons 


ſhould remain at leaſt three days and three nights under their imme- 
diate care, and continue as long after. They covered their hands 
both before and after the proof; ſealed and unſealed the covering; 
the former, as they pretended, to prevent the hands from being 
prepared any how by art; and the latter to ſee if they were burnt. 
The ſacred ſealing ſecured them from the examination of pre- 
ſumptuous: unbelievers; for to determine whether the — were 
| urnt, 
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35 durnt, the three laſt days were certainly not wanted. When the 


ordeal was aboliſhed, and this art rendered uſeleſs, the clergy as- 
longer kept it a ſecret. —In- the thirteenth century an account oft? 
was publiſhed by Albertus Magnus, a Dominican monk. If his mes 
ceipt be genuine, it ſeems to have conſiſted rather in covering the 
hands with a kind of paſte than in hardening them. The ſap of the 
aslthea (marſh-mallow,), the ſlimy ſeeds of the flea-bane, which 
ſil uſed for ſtiffening by the hat- makers and ſilk weavers, together” 
with the white of an egg, were employed to make the paſte adh 
and by theſe means the hands were as ſafe as if they had been fecured 
by gloves. The uſe of this juggling trick is very old, and maybe 
traced back to a pagan origin. In the Antigone of Sophocles, the 
the guards placed over the body of Polynices, which had been buried 
contrary to the orders of Creon, offered, in order to prove 
innocence, to ſubmit to any trial: We will,” ſay they, “ take upe 
red-hot iron in our hands, or walk through fire.” 
The exhibition of balls and cups, which is often mentioned in the 
works of the ancjents, as the common art of jugglers, is allo-of 
great antiquity, ' It conſiſts in conveying ſpeedily, and with great? 
dexterity, while the performer endeavoiirs, by various motion 
cant phraſes, to divert the attention of the ſimple ſpeCtators tram! 
obſerving his movements too narrewly, ſeveral light balls, accords 
ing to. the pleaſure of any perſon in company, under one or mare 
cups; removing them ſometimes from the whole, and conyeying 
them again back in an imperceptible manner. In general, 
leaden cups are uſed, and as many balls of cork; and to preventall 


a noiſe, as he muſt lay hold of them with much quickneſs, the table 
before which he ſits is covered with a cloth. Theſe ſmall balls were 
by the ancients called calculi; and the cups acetabula, or par 
Caſaubon has already quoted moſt of thoſe paſſages in ancientas 
thors which relate to this ſubje& ; and they have been repeat 
Bulenger ; but neither of theſe writers makes mention of the tullel 
and cleareſt deſcription given in the letters of Alciphron. We have 
there an account of a countryman who came to town, and was calls 
ducted by a merchant to the theatre, where he ſaw, with great 
aſtoniſhment, the exhibition of cups and balls. Such an animal 
ſays he, as the performer I would not wiſh to have near me inme 
country ; for, in his hands, my property would ſoon diſappears 
The art of oratory, becauſe it deceives the auditors, is frequent 
compared to that of balls and cups. From the Latin word gavany 
mentioned by Martial, together with parogſides, the French have 
made gobelets ; and hence their common expreſſions jouer de gabeteh 
and joueur des gobelets, which they uſe, when ſpeaking of jugglernt 
In all ages of the world there have been men who excited grew 
wonder by extraordinary ſtrength. Inſtances of this have be 
ready collected; but they do not belong to our preſent fue 
However, above fifteen hundred years ago, there were peng 
who, by applying a knowledge of the mechanical powers to the 
bodies, performed feats which aſtoniſhed every ignorant ſpectators 
though it is certain that any ſound man, of common ftrength, co 
rform the ſame by employing the like means. 2 
About the beginning of the preſent century ſuch a ſtrong ma; 
Sampſon, as he called himſelf, as a native of Germany, 1 


OF NATURE and ART: 


over almoſt all Europe; and his pretended art has been mentioned 
by ſo many writers, that we may conclude it had not been often ex- 
hibited before, and that it was then conſidered as new. His name 
was John Charles von Eckeberg ; he was born at Harzgerode, in 

Anhalt, and at that time was thirty-three years of age. When he 
fixed himſelf between a couple of- poſts, on any level place, two or 
three horſes were not able to draw him from his poſition ; he could 
break ropes aſunder, and lift up a man on his knee while he lay ex- 
tended on the ground. But what excited the greateſt aſtoniſhment 


was, that he ſuffered large ſtones to be broken on his breaſt with a 


hammer, or a ſmith to forge iron on an anvil placed above it. 


This laſt feat was exhibited even in the third century, by Firmus, 
or Firmins, who, in the time of Aurelian, endeavoured to make 


himſelt emperor in Egypt. He was a native of Seleucia, in Syria; 


eſpouſed the cauſe of Zenobia, the celebrated Queen of Palmyra; 


and was at length executed publicly by order of the Emperor Aure- 
lian, It is of this Firmius, and not of another, who a century after 
was overcome in Africa by the father of the Emperor Theodoſius, 


that Vopilcus ſpeaks, where he relates that he could ſuffer iron to 


be forged on an anvil placed on his breaſt, For this purpoſe he lay on 
his back ; but he put himſelf in ſuch a polition, by reſting with his feet 


and ſhoulders againſt ſome ſupport, that his whole body formed an 


arch, ſo that he ſeemed rather to be ſuſpended than to lie at full length. 
Dr. Deſaguliers deſcribes the poſition thus: The pretended Sampſon 


put his ſhoulders (not his head, as he uſed to give out) upon one. 


chair, and his heels upon another, (the chairs being made faſt,) and 
ſupports one or two men ſtanding on his belly, raiſing them up and 
down as he breathes, making, with his back-bone, thighs, and legs, 
an arch whoſe abutments are the chairs.” 'T his art has now become 


ſo common, that it is often exhibited without occaſioning much 
_ ſurpriſe. f 


Ox THE CLASSES or NOMINAL CHRISTIANS, 


[From WIL AMERTORACE's VIEW. J 


# bh promotion of the glory of God, and the poſſeſſion of his 
favour, are no longer recogniſed as the objects of our higher 
regard and moſt ſtrenuous endeavours; as furniſhing to us a vigorous, 
habitual, and univerſal, principle of action. We ſet up for ourſelves; 
we are become our own maſters. The ſenſe of conſtant homage and 
_ continual ſervice is irkſome and galling to us; and we rejoice in 

being emancipated from it as from a ſiate of baſe and ſervile vil- 
lainage. Thus the very tenure and condition by which life and all 
its poſſeſſions are held, undergo a total change: our faculties and 
powers are now our own: Whatever we have is regarded rather as a 
property than as a truſt ; or, if there ſtill exiſt the remembrance of 
lome paramount claim, ve are ſatisfied with an occaſional acknow- 
ledgment of a nominal right; we pay our pepper-corn, and take 
our eſtates to ourſelves in full and free enjoyment. 


Hence it is that ſo little ſenſe of reſponſibility ſeems attached to 


the poſſeſſion of high rank, or ſplendid abilities, or affluent for- 


tunes, or other means or inſtruments of uſefulneſs. The inſtructive 


admonitions, « give an account of thy ſtewardſhip,” —** accupy till 
Vor. III. No. 47. 3 G | come; 
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I come;” are forgotten. Or if it be acknowledged, by ſome men of 
larger views than ordinary, that a reference is to be had to ſome 
principle ſuperior to that of our own gratification, it is, at beſt, to 
the good of ſociety, or the welfare of our families ; and even then 
the obligations reſulting from theſe relations are ſeldom enforced 
on us by any higher ſanctions than thoſe of family comfort, and of 
worldly intereſt or eſtimation. Beſides, what multitudes of perſons 
are there, people without- families, in private ſtations, or of a re. 
tired turn, to whom they are ſcarcely held to apply; and what mul. 
titudes of caſes to which it would be thought unneceſſary ſcrupulo. 
fity to extend them? Accordingly we find in fact, that the generality 
of mankind among the higher order, in the formation of their 
ſchemes, in the ſelection of their ſtudies, in the choice of their place 
of reſidence, in the employment and diſtribution of their time, in 
their thoughts, converſation, and amuſements, are conſidered as be- 
ingat liberty, if there be no actual vice, to conſult in the main their 
own gratification. | 

Thus the generons and wakeful ſpirit of Chriſtian benevolence, 
ſeeking and finding every where occaſions for its exerciſe, is ex- 
ploded, and a ſyſtem of decent ſelfiſhneſs is avowedly eſtabliſhed in 
its ſtead ; a ſyſtem ſcarcelv more to be abjured for its impiety, than 
to be abhorred tor its cold inlenlibility to the opportunities of dif- 
fuſing happineſs, “ Have we no families, or are they provided 
for? Are we wealthy, and bred to no profeſlion? Are we young 
and lively, and in the gaiety and vigour of youth? Surely we may 
be allowed to take our plealure. We neglect no duty, we live in no 
vice, we do nobody any harm, and have a right to amule ourlelves, 
We have nothing better to do, we with we had; our time hangs 
heavy on our hands tor want of it.” | 

[ pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beerſheba, and cry 
© It is all barren.” No man has a right to be idle,—Not to ſpeak 
of that great work which we all have to accompliſh ; and ſurely the 
whole attention of a ſhort and precarious life. is not more than an 
eternal intereſt may well require; where is it that in ſuch a world as 
this, health, and leiſure, and affluence, may not find fome ignorance 
to inſtruct, ſome wrong to redreſs, fome want to ſupply, ſome mi- 
fery to alleviate? Shall ambition and avarice never fleep ? Shall 
they never want objects on which to faſten ? Shall they be ſo obler- 
vant to diſcover, fo acute to diſcern, ſo eager, ſo patient, to purlue, 
and ſhall the benevolence of Chriſtians want employment ? 

Yet thus life rolls away with too many of us in a courſe of © ſhape- 
Jeſs idleneſs.” Its recreations conſtitute its chief buſineſs. Water- 
ing places—the ſports of the field-—cards ! never-failing cards 
the atſembly—the theatres—all contribute their aid —amuſements 
are multiplied, and combined, and varied, * to fill up the void of a 
liſtleſs and languid life;“ and, by the judicious uſe of theſe different 
relources, there is ofien a kind of ſober ſertled plan of domeſſic 
diſſipation, in which with all imaginable decency year after yea! 
wears away in unprofitable vacancy. Even old age often finds us 
pacing in the ſame round of amuſements which our early youth bag 
tracked out. Meanwhile, being conſcious that we are not giving 
into any flagrant vice, perhaps that we are guilty of no irregularity, 
and it may be that we are not neglecting the offices of religion, we 
perſuade ourſylves that we need pot be uneaſy. In the main we : 
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not fall below the general ſtandard of morals of the claſs and ſtation 
to which we belong, we may therefore allow ourſelves to glide down 
the ſtream without apprehenſion of the conſequences. 

Some, of a character often hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the claſs 
we have been juſt deſcribing, take up with ſenſual pleaſures. The 
chief happinets of their lives conſiſts in one ſpecies or another of 
animal gratification; and theſe perſons perhaps will be found to com- 
poſe a pretty large deſcription. It will be remembered, that it be- 
longs not to our purpoſe to ſpeak of the groſsly and ſcandalouſly 
profligate, who renounce all pretenſions to the name of Chriſtians, 
but of thoſe who, maintaining a certain decency of character, and 
perhaps being tolerably obſervant of the forms of religion, may yet 
be not improperly termed ſober ſenſualiſts. Theſe, though leſs im- 


petuous and more meaſured, are not leſs ſtaunch and ſteady, than 


the profeſſed votaries of licentious pleaſure, in the purſuit of their 
favourite objects. Mortify the fleſh, with its affections and luſts,” 
is the Chriſtian precept ; a ſoft luxurious courſe of habitual indul- 
gence, is the practice of the bulk of modern Chriſtians; and that 
conſtant moderation, that wholeſome diſcipline of reſtraint and ſelf- 
denial, which are requiſite to prevent the unperceived encroach- 


ment of the inferior appetites, ſeem altogether diſuſed, as the ex- 


ploded auſterities of monkiſh ſuperſtition. 

Chriſtianity calls her profeſſors to a ſtate of diligent watchfulneſs 
and active ſervices. But the perſons of whom we are now ſpeaking, 
torgetting alike the duties they owe to themſelves and to their fel- 
low-creatures, often act as though their condition were meant to be 
a [tate of uniform indulgence and vacant unprofitable floth. To 
multiply the comforts of afluence, to provide for the gratification of 
appetite, to be luxurious without diſeaſes, and indolent without laſ- 
ſitude, ſeems the chief ſtudy of their lives. Nor can they be clearly 
exempted from this claſs, who, by a common error, ſubſtituting the 
means for the end, make the preſervation of health and ſpirits, not 
us inſtruments of uſefulneſs, but as ſources of pleaſure, their great 
bulineſs and continual care. | 2 Þ 

Oihers again ſeem more' to attach themſelves to what have been 
well termed “ the pomps and vanities of this world.” Magnificent 
houſes, grand equipages, numerous retinues, ſplendid entertain- 
ments, high and fafhionable connections, appear to conſtitute, in 
their eſtimation, the ſupreme happineſs of life. This claſs too, if 
we miſtake not, will be found numerous in our days; for it muſt be 
conſidered, that it is the heart ſet on theſe things which conſtitutes 
the eſſential character. It often Tapped that perſons, to whoſe 
rank and ſtation theſe indulgences moſt properly belong, are moſt in- 
different to them. 

The undue ſolicitude about them is more viſible in perſons of in- 
ferior conditions and ſmaller fortunes, in whom it is not rarely de- 
tected by the ſtudious contrivances of a miſapplied ingenuity to re- 
concile parade with economy, and glitter at a cheap rate. But this 
temper of diſplay and competitioh is a direct contraſt to the lowly, 
modeſt, unaſſuming, carriage, of the true Chriſtian : and, wherever 
there is an evident effort and ftruggle to excel in the particulars here 
in 1 a manifeſt wiſh thus to rival ſuperiors, to outſtrip equals, 
to dazzle inferiors, it is manifeſt the great end of life, arid of all its 
poſſeſſioas, is too little kept in view, and it is to be feared that the 
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ratification of a vain oſtentatious humour is the predominant dif. 

oſition of the heart. 8 ; 

As there is a ſober ſenſuality, ſo is there alſo a ſober avarice, and 
a ſober ambition. The commercial and the profeſſional world com. 
Poſe the chief ſphere of their influence. They are often recognized, 
and openly avowed, as juſt maſter-principles of action. But, where 
this is not the caſe, they aſſume ſuch plauſible ſhapes, are called by 
ſuch ſpecious names, and urge ſuch powerful pleas, that they are re- 
ceived with cordiality, and ſuffered to gather ſtrengthi without ſuſ- 
picion. The ſeducing conſiderations of diligence in our callings, of 
ſucceſs in our profeſſion, of making handſome proviſions for our 
children, b-{ ile our better judgments. * We rife early, and late 
take reſt, ai! be bread of carefnlneſs.” In our few intervals 
of leiſure, our ie r-quire refreſhment; the ſerious 
concerns of our immortai ivuls are matters of ſpeculation too grave 
and gloomy to anſwer the purpoſe ; and we fly to ſomething that 
may better deſerve the name of relaxation, till we are again ſum- 
moned to'the daily labours of our employment. | 

Meanwhile, religion ſeldom comes in our way, ſcarcely occurs to 
our thoughts; and, when ſome ſecret miſgivings begin to be felt on 
this head, company ſoon drowns, amuſements diſſipate, or habitual 
occupations inſenſibly diſplace or ſmother, the riſing apprehenſion. 
Profeſſional and commercial men perhaps, eſpecially when they 
happen to be perſons of more than ordinary reflection, or of early 
habits of piety not quite worn away, eaſily quiet their conſciences 
by the plea, that neceſſary attention to their buſineſs leaves them no 
time to think on theſe ſerious ſubjects at preſent. ** Men of leiſure 
they confeſs ſhould conſider them; they themſelves will do it here- 
after when they retire ; meanwhile they are uſefnlly, or at leaſt in- 
nocently, employed.” Thus buſineſs and pleaſure fill up our time, and 
the © one thing needful” is forgotten. Reſpected by others, and 
fecretly applauding ourſelves (perhaps congratulating ourſelves that 
we are not like ſuch an one who is a ſpendthrift, or a mere man of 
pleaſure, or ſuch another who is a notorious miſer), the true princi- 
ple of action is no leſs wanting in us, and perſonal advancement, of 
the acquiſition of wealth, is the object of our ſupreme deſires and 
predominant purſuits. | | ON 


RECEIPT ro Mak E HENS LAY ALI. TRE WINTER. 


ATHERnettle- tops when going to ſeed. Dry them, and lay them 
phy for uſe. Mix ſome of this with a little broken hemp- ſeed, 
and pollard, in barley-meal, and give your hens two or three pel- 


lets daily throughout the autumn, which will ſtimulate them to lay 
their eggs all the winter. | 


LITERARY ANECDOTES.—By Dr. WazTox. 


THOMSON and COLLINS. 
* friend, Mr. William Collins, author of the Perſian Ec- 
logues and Odes, aſſured me, that Thomſon informed him, 
that he took the firſt idea of writing his Seaſons from the titles of 
Pope's four Paſtorals; ſo that theſe Paſtorals have not only the merit 
of ſetting a pattern for correct and ulical-yerlification, but have 
7 Swen 
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Nven riſe to ſome of the trueſt poetry in our language. Collins 


wrote his Eclogues when he was about ſeventeen years old, at Win- 


cheſter- ſchool; and, as I well remember, had juſt been reading 
that volume of Salmon's Modern Hiſtory which deſcribed Perſia g 
and this determined him to lay the ſcene of theſe pieces in that coun- 
try, it being productive of new images and ſentiments, In his ma- 
turer years he was accuſtomed to ſpeak very contemptuouſly of them, 
calling them his Iriſh Eclogues, and ſaying they had not in them 
one ſpark of Orientaliſm; and was greatly mortified that they found 
more readers and admirers than his Odes. 
The ITALIAN IMPROVISATORI. | 

Amabean verſes, and the cuſtom of vying in extempore verſes, 
by turns, was a cuſtom derived from the old Sicilian ſhepherds, and 
ſpread over all Italy; and is, as Mr. Spence obſerves, exactly like 
the practice of the Improviſatori at preſent in Italy. They are ſur- 
priſingly ready in their anſwers, and go on octave for octave, and 
ſpeech tor ſpeech, alternately, for a conſiderable time. In Florence 
they have ever had improviſo comedies. It is remarkable that the 
celebrated Triſſino, Leonardi da Vinci, Bramaate, and the charming 
dramatic poet Metaſtaſio, were all Improviſatori, 

Dr. GARTH. - 

Dr. Samuel Garth, author of The Diſpenſary, was one of the firſt 
friends of Pope, whoſe acquaintance with him began at fourteen gr 
fifteen. Their friendſhip continued fromthe year 1703 to 1718, which 
was that of his death. He was a man of the ſweeteſt diſpoſition, 
amiable manners, and univerſal benevolence. All parties, at a 
time when party violence was at a great height, joined in praiſing 
and loving him, I hope I ſhall be pardoned for ſpeaking of his cha- 
racter con amore, from my near connexion with one of his deſcen- 
dants ; and yet I truſt I ſhall not be accuſed of an improper partia- 
lity. One of the moſt exquiſite pieces of wit ever written by Addi- 
ſon, was a defence of Garth againſt the Examiner, 1710. 

FAIRFAX. - 

Among the multitude of Engliſh poets who wrote paſtorals, Fair- 
fax, to whom our verſification is thought to be much indebted, ought 
to be mentioned. He wrote ten or twelve eclogues after the acceſ- 
lion of James I,.—They were like thoſe of Mantuan and Spencer, 
allegorical, and allude to the manners and characters of the times, 
and contained many ſatirical ſtrokes againſt the king and his court. 
They were loſt in the fire that conſumed the Banqueting-houſe at 


Whitehall; but it is ſaid that Mr. W. Fairfax, his ſon, recovered 


them from his father's papers; the fourth of them was publiſhed by 
Mrs. Cooper, in the Muſes Library, 1737. ; 
GEORGE LORD LANSDOWX. | 

Notwithſtanding the many -praiſes-.lavithed upon this celebrated 
nobleman as a poet, by Dryden, by Addiſon, by Bolingbroke, by 
Pope, and others, yet candid criticiſm muſt oblige us to confeſs, 
that he was but a feeble imitator of the ſeebleſt parts of Waller. In 
his tragedy of Heroic Love he ſeems not to have had a true reliſh for 
Homer, whom he copied; and in the Britiſh Enchanters, very little 
fancy is to be found in a ſubject fruitful of romantic imagery. © It 
was fortunate for him,” ſays Mr. Walpole, in his Anecdotes, © that, 
in an age when perſecution raged ſo fiercely againſt Jukewarm au- 
tors, he had an intimacy with the In quiſitor-genetal: how elſe 
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would fuch lines as theſe eſcape the bathos ? they are in the Heroic | 
ve: | TR 


Why thy gods | 
Enlighten thee to ſpeak their dark decrees. 


His Progreſs of Beauty, and his Eſſay on Unnatural Flights in 
Poetry, ſeem to be the beſt of his pieces. In the latter are many 
good critical remarks and precepts, and it is accompanied with notes 
that contain much agreeable inſtruction : for, it may be added, his 
. is better than his verſe. Witneſs a Letter to a Voung Man on 

is taking Orders, his Obſervations on Burnet, his Defence of his 
relation Sir Richard Grenville, a Tranſlation of ſome parts of De- 
moſthenes, and a Letter to his Father on the Revolution, written in 
October 1688. After having been ſecretary of war 1710, comptroller 
and treaſurer to the honſehold, and of her majeſty's privy-council, 
and created a peer 1711, he was ſeized as a ſuſpected perſon, at the 
acceſſion of King George I. and confined in the tower, in the very 
ſame chamber that had been occupied by Sir Robert Walpole. But, 
whatever may be thought of Lord Lanſdown as a poet, his cha- 
racter as a man was highly valuable. His converſation was moſt 
pleaſing and polite ; his affability, and univerſal benevolence and 
ene captivating; he was a firm friend, and a ſincere lover of 
is country. This is the character I received of him from his near 
relation and deſcendant, the late excellent Mrs. Delany, who was 
herſelf a true judge of merit and worth, of both which he poſſeſſed 
ſo great a degree. 
New ForesT, HanTs. | 

In his Windſor Foreſt, Pope thus alludes to the devaſtation of the 
New Foreſt by the Conqueror: 


The fields are raviſh'd from th* induſtrious ſwains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 
The levell'd towns with weeds he cover'd o'er ; 
The hollow, winds through naked temples roar, &c. 


&« have,“ ſays Dr. Warton, “ the authority of three or four of 
our beſt antiquarians to ſay, that the common tradition of villages 
and pariſhes, within the compaſs of thirty miles, being deſtroyed, 
in the New Foreſt, is abſolutely groundleſs, no traces or veſtiges of 
ſuch being to be diſcovered, nor any other pariſh named in Doomſ- 
day Book, but what now remains. Of late years ſome minute en- 

uiries have been made on this ſubject, by accurate and well-in- 
Nemad judges, who are clearly of this opinion. The Preſident 
Hainault has given us a more amiable idea of our Norman Conqueror 
than is here exhibited.” | 
WILLIAM RuFvus. 

The moment Walter Tyrrel had ſhot him, without ſpeaking of the 
accident, he inſtantly haſtened to the ſea-ſhore, and embarked for 
France, and thence hurried to Jeruſalem to do penance for his in- 
voluntary crime. The body of Rufus was found in the Foreſt by 2 
countryman, whoſe family are ſaid to be ſtill living near the ſpot, 
and was buried, without any pomp, before the altar of Wincheſter 
cathedral, where his monument ſtill remains. Though the monkiſh 
hiſtorians, who hated him, may perhaps have exaggerated his vices, 
yet he ſeems really to have been a violent, prodigal, proud, _— 
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ous, ungenerous, and tyrannical, prince.— There was, however, 
ſomething of magnificence in his building the Tower, Weſtminſter- 
hall, and London- bridge. 

a Cowis v. 

Diſguſted with the buſineſs and buſtle of the world, and the in- 
trigues of courts, Cowley thought to have found an exemption from 
all cares by retiring to Chertſey, in Surry, on the banks of the 
Thames, and the borders of Windſor Foreſt. Dr. Johnſon wrote a 
Rambler to ridicule his wiſh to retire to America; and has publiſhed 
a letter, vol. i. of his Lives, page 29, which he recommends to the 
peruſal of all who pant for ſolitude. His houſe at Chertſey now 
belongs to Mr. Alderman Clarke. | 

| DENHAM. | 

In the memoirs of Count Grammont, 4to edition, page 200, Sir 
John Denham is charged with. the atrocious crime of poiſoning his 
young and beautiful wife, The populace in his neighbourhood ſaid 
they would tear him in pieces for this abominable act as ſoon as he 
mould come abroad. In the year 1667, he appeared to have been 
diſordered in his intellects. And in Temple's Works, a very de- 
preciating account of his behaviour is given, vol. i. page 484. In 
Butler's Poſthumous Works, is a ſatire, entitled, A Panegyric on 
Denham's Recovery from Madneſs. 

CHARLES I. 

Vigneal-Marville, vol. i. p. 252, relates a fa& concerning this 
nnhappy monarch, that 1 do not find mentioned in any hiſtory ; 
which, he ſays, Lord Clarendon uſed to mention when he retired to 
Rouen in Normandy ; that one of the firſt circumſtances that gave 
diſzuſt to the people of England, and to ſome of the nobility, was 
a hint thrown out by Charles I. at the beginning of his reign, that 
he thought all the eccleſiaſtical revenues that had been ſeized and 
diſtributed by Henry VIII. ought to be reſtored to the church. 

DesCrIPTIVE POETRY. 

Speaking of the Windſor Foreſt of Pope, Dr. Warton obſerves, 
that ſeveral elegant imitations have been given of this ſpecies of 
local poetry. The principal ſeem to be, Granger Hill; the Ruins of 
Rome ; Claremont, by Garth; Kymber, by Mr. Potter ; Kenſington 
Gardens; Catharine Hill; Faringdon Hill; Newdwood Foreſt ; 


 Lewſedon Hill; the Deſerted Village, and Traveller, of Goldſmith, 


and the Ode on the diſtant Proſpect of Eton College. 

Pope, it ſeems, was of opinion, that deſcriptive poetry is a com- 
poſition as abſurd as a feaſt made up of ſauces; and I know many 
other perſons that think meanly of it, I will not ſay that it is equal, 
either in dignity or utility, to thoſe compoſitions that lay open the in- 
ternal conſſitution of man, and that imitate characters, manners, and 
ſentiments, 1 may, however, remind ſuch contemners of it, that, 
in a ſiſter art, Jandſcape-painting claims the very next rank to 
hittory-painting, being ever preferred to ſingle portraits, to pieces 
of ſtill lite, to droll figures, io fruit and flower- pieces; that Titian 
thought it no diminution of his genius, to ſpend much of his time 
i works of the former ſpecies ; and that, if their principles lead 
them to condemn Thomſon, they mult alſo condemn the Georgics of 
Virgil, and the greateſt part of the nobleſt deſcriptive poem extant; 
| regu that of Lucretius. 


LYRtc 
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: Lyxic PorTRY. bg | nn 

If we caſt a tranſient view over the moſt celebrated of the modern 
lyrics, we may obſerve that the ſtanza of Petrarch, which has been 
adopted by all his ſucceſſors, diſpleaſes the ear, by its tedious unifor- 
mity, and by the number of identical cadences. And, indeed, to 
ſpeak truth, there appears to be little valuable in Petrarch, except 
the purity of his diction. Proceeding to ſome obſervations on the 
Freneh lyric poetry, of which Dr. Warton does not appear to be a 
1 admirer, he adds, that it was the opinion of Gray, that “ we 

have had, in our own language, no other odes of the ſublime kind, 
than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia's Day: for Cowley, who had his 
merit, yet wanted judgment, ſtyle, and harmony, tor ſuch a taſk, 
That of Pope is not worthy of ſo great a maſter. Mr. Maſon, in- 
deed, of late days, has touched the true chords, and with a maſterly 
hand, in ſome of his choruſſes.“ 
PRODUCTIONS OF FARLY GENIUS. 

Scaliger, Voltaire, and Grotins, were but-eighteen years old when 
they produced, the firſt two their OEdipuſes, and the laſt his Adamus 
Exul. But the moſt extraordinary inſtance of carly excellence is 
« The Old Batchelor of Congreve,” written at nineteen only; as 
comedy implies and requires a knowledge of life and characters, 
which are here diſplayed with accuracy and truth. u Alcander, an 
epic poem, which Pope wrote when about twelve (and which he af- 
terwards, by the advice of Atterbury, deſtroyed) is word for word 
that couplet on the circulation of the blood, which he afterwards in- 
ſerted in the Dunciad ; 


As man's meanders, to their vital ſpring 
Roll all their tides, then back their circles bring. 


GUIDO AND DoMINICHINO. 

When theſe two celebrated artiſts had each of them painted a pic- 
ture in the church of St. Andrew, Annibal Carrache, their maſter, 
was preſſed to declare which of his two pupils had excelled. The 
picture of Guido repreſented Saint Andrew on his knees before the 
croſs : that of Dominichino repreſented the flagellation of the ſame 
apoſtle. Both of them in their different kinds were capital pieces, 
and were painted in freſco, oppoſite to each other, to eternize, as it 
were, their rivalſhip and contention. “ Guido,” ſaid Carrache, 
« has performed as a maſter, and Dominichino as a ſcholar ; but,” 
added he, “ the work of the ſcholar is more valuable than that of 
the maſter. In truth, one may perceive faults in the picture of Do- 
minichino that Quido has avoided ; but then there are noble ſtrokes 
not to be found in that of his rival.” It was eaſy to diſcern a genius 
Mat promiſed to produce beauties to which the ſweet, the gentle, and 
the gracetul, Guido, would never aſpire. 

IMAGINATION. 

Voltaire ſays well, “ He, that retains the greateſt number of i- 
mages in the magazine of memory, has the beſt imagination,” On 
another occaſion he obſerves, 4 The faculty of imagination depends 
entirely on the memory. We ſee men, horſes, gardens, and other 
ſenſivle objects: theſe perceptions enter our minds by the ſen- 
ſes; the memory retains them ; the imagination combines them :— 
and this is the reaſon why the Greeks call the Muſes the Daughters 
of Memory.” 
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LoRD BOLINGBROKE., | 

When Tully attempted poetry, he became as ridiculous as Boling- 
broke when he attempted philoſophy and divinity. We look in vain 
tor that genius which produced © The Diſſertation on Parties,” in 
his tedious philoſophical works : of which it is no exaggerated ſatire 
to ſay, that the reaſoning of them is ſophiſtical and inconcluſive, the 
ityle diffuſe and verboſe, and the learning {ſeemingly conveyed in 
them not drawn from the originals, but picked up and purloined 
from French critics and tranſlations ; and particularly from Bayle, 
Rapin, and Thomaſlin ; together with the aſſiſtance which our Cud- 
worth and Stanley happily aftorded a writer confeſſedly ignorant of 


the Greek tongue, u ho has yet the inſufferable arrogance to viliſy, 


and think he can confute, the beſt writers in that language. 
M1$SAPPLICATION OF LITERARY TALENTS. 

When Fontaine, whoſe Tales indicated a truly comic genius, 
brought a comedy on the ſtage, it was received with a contempt 
equally unexpected and deſerved, Terence has left us no tragedy ; 
and the Mourning Bride of Congreve, notwithſtanding the praiſes 
beſtowed on it by Pope, in the Dunciad, is certainly a deſpicable 
pertormance; the plot is unnaturally intricate, and overcharged with 
incidents, the ſentiments trite, and the language turgid and bombaſt. 
The Biter of Rowe is wretched. Heemſkirk and Teniers could not 
ſucceed in a ſerious and ſublime ſubject of hiſtory-painting. Ho- 
garth's Sigiſmunda diſgraced his pencil. 


The modeſty and good ſenſe of the ancients are, in this particular, . 


as in others, remarkable. The ſame writer never preſumed to un- 
dertake more than one kind of dramatic poetry, if we except the 
Cyclops of Euripides. A poet never preſumed to plead in public, or 
to write hiſtory, or indeed any conſiderable work in proſe. The 
ſame actors never recited tragedy and comedy: this was obſerved 
long ago, by Plato, in his third book of his Republic. They ſeem 


to have held, that diverſity, nay univerſality, of excellence, at which. 


the moderns frequently aim, to be a gift unattainable by man. 

We, therefore, of Great Britain, have, perhaps, more reaſon to 
congratulate ourſelves on two great phenomena: I mean Shakſpeare's 
being able to pourtray characters ſo very different as Falſtaff and 
Macbeth; and Garrick's being able to perſonare ſo inimitably a Lear 
or an Abel Drugger. Nothing can more fully demonſtrate the ex- 
tent and verſatility of theſe two original geniuſes. Corneille, whom 
the French are ſo fond of oppoling to Shakeſpeare, produced very 
contemptible comedies ; and the Plaideurs of Racine is ſo cloſe a re- 
lemblance of Ariſtophanes, that it is not to be here urged. The 
molt univerſal of authors ſeems to be Voltaire, who has written al- 
moit equally well, both in proſe and verſe ; and whom either the 
tragedies of Merope and Mahomet, or the hiſtories of Louis XIV. 
and Charles XII. would alone have immortalized. It might be 
ſuppoſed, that the author of Candide would have been able to pro- 
duce a good comedy; and that a writer, who draws characters and 
plans a fable ſo inimitably well as Fielding in Tom Jones, would 
have done the ſame ; but both theſe writers have failed in the at- 
tempt. GeoRGE Il. | 

© You ought not to write verſes (ſaid George II. who had little 
taſte, to Lord Hervey), *tis beneath your rank; leave ſuch work to 
little Mr. Pope, it is his trade.“ 

Vol., III. No. 47. 3 MuUTABILITY 
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|  MvurTaABIlITY OF LANGUAGES. 

6“ All living languages,” ſays Dr. Beattie, © are liable to change. 
The Greek and Latin, though compoſed of more durable materials 
than ours, were ſubject to perpetual viciſſitude, till they ceaſed to be 
ſpoken. The former is, with reaſon, believed to have been more 
ſtationary than any other; and indeed a very particular attention 
was paid to the preſervation of it; yet, between Spenſer and Pope, 
Hooker and Sherlock, Raleigh and Smollet, a difference of dialect 
1s not more perceptible, than between Homer and Appollonius, 
Xenophon and Plutarch, Ariſtotle and Antoninus. In the Roman 
authors, the change of language is ſtill more remarkable. How 
different, in this reſpect, is Ennius from Virgil, Lucilius from Ho- 
race, Cato from Columella, and even Catullus from Ovid! The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, though ſtudied by every Roman of 
condition, were not perfectly underſtood, even by antiquarians, in 
the time of Cicero, when they were not quite four hundred years 
old. Cicero himſelf, as well as Lucretius, made ſeveral improve- 
ments in the Latin tongue. Virgil introduced ſome new words; and 
Horace aſſerts his right to the ſame privilege; and, from his remarks 
upon it, appears to have conſidered the mutability of living lan- 
guages as an impoſſible thing. It were vain then to flatter ourſelves 
with the hope of permanency to any of the modern tongues of Eu- 
rope ; which, being more ungrammatical than the Latin and Greek, 
are expoſed to more dangerous, becauſe leſs diſcernible, innovations. 

Our want of tenſes and caſes makes a number of auxiliary verbs 
neceſſary, and to theſe the unlearned are not attentive, becauſe they 
look upon them as the leaſt important parts of language, and hence 
they come tobe omitted or miſapplied in converſation, and afterwards 
in writing. Beſides, the ſpirit of commerce, manufacture, and 


_ naval] enterpriſe, ſo honourable to modern Europe, and to Great 


Britain in particular, and the free circulation of arts, ſciences, and 
opinions, owing, in part, to the uſe of printing, and to our im- 
provements in navigation, muſt render the modern tongues, and eſ- 
pecially the Engliſh, more variable than the Greek or Latin.” 


On The UTILITY or WORK-HOUSES. 


OR K-houſes are of two kinds, or at leaſt are employed for 

two different purpoſes. Some are uſed as priſons for vagrants 
or ſturdy beggars, who are there confined and compelled to labour 
for the benefit of the ſociety which maintains them; whilſt others, 
ſometimes called poor-houſes, are charitable aſylums for ſuch indi- 
gent perſons as through age or infirmity are unable to ſupport them- 
ſelves by their own labour. The former kind of work-houſes, when 
under proper management, may be made to ſerve the beſt of pur- 


poſes; of the latter we are acquainted with none which entirely com- 


mands our approbation. 

To make confinement in a work-houſe operate to the correction of 
vagrants and diſorderly perſons (and if it produce not this effect it 
can hardly be conſidered as a beneficial inſtitution), the priſoners 
ſhould be ſhut up in ſeparate cells, and compelled to labour for their 
own ſubſiſtence. A crew of thieves and vagabonds aſſociating with 
each other is a hell upon earth, in which every individual 1s hardened 
in his crimes by the countenance and coaverſation of his companions f 
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and wretches who, when at liberty, chooſe to beg or ſteal rather 
than to earn a comfortable livelihood by honeſt induſtry, will ſubmit 


to any puniſhment which a humane overſeer can inflict rather than 


work for the benefit of others. No puniſhment indeed will compel 
a vagrant to labour, He may aſſume the appearance of it, but he 
will make no progreſs ; and the pretext of. ſickneſs or weakneſs is 
ever at hand for an excuſe. Hence it is that thieves and ſtrumpets 
are too often diſmiſſed from work-houfes and bridewells ten times 
more the children of the devil than when they entered them. 

To remedy theſe evils, we can think of no better method than to 
confine each priſoner in a cell by himſelf, and to furniſh him daily 
with ſuch an allowance of bread and water as may preſerve him from 
immediate death ; for the only compulſion to make ſuch men work 


| ſeriouſly is the fear of want, and the only way to reform them is to 


leave them to their own meditations on the conſequences of their paſt 
conduct. There are ſurely very few perſons, if any, whoſe averſion 
from labour would not be conquered by the pinchings of hunger and 
the certain proſpect of periſhing by famine ; and it is to be hoped 
that there are not many ſo totally diveſted by every latent principle 
of virtue as not to be brought by ſuch ſolitude to a due ſenſe of their 
former wickedneſs. Should one or two, however, be occaſionally 
found ſo very obdurate as to ſuffer themſelves to periſh rather than 
work, their deaths would prove a falutary beacon to others, and their 
blood would be on their own heads; for we have the expreſs com- 
mand of St. Paul himſelf, that, “if any will not work, neither 
ſhould he eat.” 

No doubt it would be proper that the meditations of vagabonds 
confined in a work- houſe ſhould be directed by the private admoni- 
tions of a pious and intelligent clergyman ; but it is not every cler- 
gy man who is qualified to diſcharge ſuch a duty. If he be actuated 
by a zeal not according to knowledge, or if he have not with equal 
care ſtudied human nature and the word of God, his admonitions 
will be more likely to provoke the profane ridicule of his auditor, and 
harden him in his wickedneſs, than to excite in his breaſt ſuch ſor- 
row for his fins as ſhall “ bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” 
To render the inſtruction of thieves and vagrants of any uſe, it muſt 
be accurately adapted to the caſe of each individual; and, however 
excellent it may be in itſelf, it will not be liſtened to unleſs offered at 
ſeaſons of uncommon ſeriouſneſs, which the inſtructor ſhould there. 
fore carefully obſerve. | 


That ſuch wholeſome ſeverity as this would often reform the in- 


habitants of work-houſes, appears extremely probable from the. 


effects of a ſimilar treatment of common proſtitutes mentioned by 
Lord Kames in his Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man : © A number of 
thoſe wretches were in Edinburgh confined in a houſe of correction, 
on a daily allowance of threepence, of which part was embezzled 


— 


by the ſervants of the houſe. Pinching hunger did not reform their 


manners; for, being abſolutely idle, they encouraged each other in 
vice, waiting impatiently for the hour of deliverance. Mr. Stirling 
the ſuperintendant, with the conſent of the magiſtrates, removed 
them to a clean houſe ; and, inſtead of money, appointed for each a 
pound of oatmeal daily, with ſalt, water, and fire for cooking. Re- 
lieved now from diſtreſs, they longed for comfort. —What would 


they not give for milk or ale ?—* Work, ſays he, will procure 
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you plenty. To ſome, who offered to ſpin, he gave flax and wheels 
engaging to pay them half the price of their yarn, retaining the other 
half for the materials furniſhed. The ſpinners earned about nine- - 
pence weekly; a comfortable addition to what they had before. The 
reſt undertook to ſpin, one after another ; and before the end of the 
firſt quarter they were all of them intent upon work. It was a branch 
of his plan to ſet free ſuch as merited that favour; and ſome of them 
appeared to be ſo thoroughly reformed as to be in no danger of a 
relapſe.” | | 
Work-houſes erected as charitable aſylums appear to us, in every 
view that we can take of them, as inſtitutions which can ſerve no 
good purpoſe. Economy is the great motive which inclines people 
to this mode of providing for the poor. There is comparatively but 
a very ſmall number of mankind in any country ſo aged and infirm 
as not to be able to contribute, in ſome degree, to their ſubſiſtence 
by their own labour; and in ſuch houſes it is thought that proper 
work may be provided for them, ſo that the public ſhall have nothing 
to give in charity but what the poor are abſolutely unable to procure 
for themſelves. It is imagined likewiſe, that numbers collected at a 
common table can be maintained at leſs expence than in ſeparate 
houſes ; and foot-ſoldiers are given for an example, who could not 
live on their pay if they did not meſs together. But the caſes are 
not parallel. „Soldiers, having the management of their pay, can 
club for a bit of meat; but, as the inhabitants of a poor-houſe are 
maintained by the public, the ſame quantity of proviſions muſt be 
allotted to each. The conſequence is what might be expected : the 
bulk of them reſerve part of their victuals for purchaling ale or 
ſpirits, It is vain to expect work from them: poor wretches void of 
fhame will never work ſeriouſly, where the profit accrues to the pub- 
lic, not to themſelves. Hunger is the only effectual means for com- 
pelling fuch perſons to work.” | 
The poor, therefore, ſhould be ſupported in their own houſes; 
and, to ſupport them properly, the firſt thing to be done is, to eſti- 
mate what each can earn by his own labour ; for as far only as that 
falls ſhort of maintenance is there room for charity. In repairing 
thoſe evils which ſociety did not or could not prevent, it ought to be 
careful not to counteract the wiſe purpoſes of nature, nor to do 
more than to give the poor à fair chance to work for themſelves, 
The preſent diſtreſs muſt be relieved, the ſick and the aged provided 
for; but the children muſt be inſtructed ; and labour, not alms, 
offered to thoſe who have ſome ability to work, however ſmall that 
ability may be. They will be as induſtrious as poſſible, becaule they 
work for themſelves; and a weekly ſum of charity under their own 
management will turn to better account than in a ppor-houſe under 
the direction of mercenaries. Not a penny of it will be laid out on 
fermented liquors, unleſs perhaps as a medicine in ſickneſs. Nor 
does ſuch low fare call for pity to thoſe who can afford no better. 
Ale makes no part of the maintenance of thoſe who, in many parts 
of Scotland, live by the ſweat of their brows; and yet the perſon 
who ſhould baniſh all from a charity work-houſe, would be exclaimed 
againſt as hard-hearted, and even void of humanity. 5 
That ſuch a mode of ſupporting the poor in their own houſes is 
practicable, will hardly admit of a diſpute ; for it has been actual) 
put in practice in the city of Hamburgh ever ſince the year Th: 
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At that period ſuch revenues as had till then been expended. in alms 
by the ſeveral church-wardens, and thoſe of which the adminiſtration 
had been connected with the work-houſe, were united under one ad- 
miniſtration with ſuch ſums as were collected from private benevo- 
lence, The city was divided into ſixty diſtrifts, containing each an 
equal number of poor; and over theſe one hundred and eighty over- 
{eers were appointed. Actual relief was the firſt object; but, at the very 
moment that this proviſion was ſecured, meaſures were taken to pre- 
vent any man from receiving a ſhilling which he could have been able 
to earn for himſelf. By methods, which our limits will not permit 
us to ſtate, the overſeers were able to make a calculation tolerably 
exact of what each pauper wanted for bare ſubſiſtence, in addition to 
the fruits of hisown labour. A flax-yarn-fpinning manufacture was 
eſtabliſhed, in which the yarn is paid for, not by its weight, but 
by its meaſure. The clean flax is fold to the poor at a low price, and 
a certain meaſure of yarn again bought from them at thirty per cent. 
above the uſual price ; fo that the overſeers are ſure that all the yarn 
ſpun by the poor will be brought into their office. Every pauper 
brings with him a bock in which the quantity delivered is carefully 
noted down, which furniſhes the overſeers with a continual average 
of the ſtate of induſtry among their poor. | 

As ſoon as this inſtitution was eſtabliſhed, the overſeers went 
through their diſtrifts, and aſked, in all ſuch manſions as could be 
ſuppoſed to harbour want, if the inhabitants ſtood in need of ſup- 
port? The queſtion to all ſuch poor as wiſhed for relief, and were able 
to ſpin, was, Whether they did earn by their work 15s. 6d. a-week ? 
for experience had taught the inhabitants of Hamburgh, that many 
poor live upon that ſum ; and they knew enough of their poor to 
iuppolſe, that 1s. 6d. avowed earning was equal to ſomething more. 
If the anſwer was affirmative, the pauper ſtood not in need of weekly- 
aſſiſtance. If it was negative, work was given him, which, by being 
paid thirty per cent. above its value, afforded him 18. 6d. a-week 
eatily, if he was even an indifferent hand. The far more frequent 
caſes were partial inability by age, or weakneſs, or want of ſkill. 
For poor of the latter deſcription a ſchool was opened, and in three 
months time the buſineſs was eaſily learnt. During that time, the 
pauper got firſt 2s, a-week, and every week afterwards ad. leſs, till 
in the twelfth week he got nothing at all but his earnings, and was 
diſmifſed, with a wheel and a pound of flax gratis. 

The quantity of work which diſabled poor were capable of doing 
in a week was ealily and accurately aſcertained by a week's trial in 
the ſpinning-ſchool. The reſult was produced weekly before ap- 
pointed members of the committee, and the ſum which the poor 
could earn was noted down in their ſmall books. The overſeer was 
directed to pay them weekly what their earnings fell ſhort of 18. 6d. 
in every ſuch week, when it appeared from their books that they had 
earned to the known extent of their abilities. From that moment 
applications became leſs frequent ; and the committee had an infal- 
lible ſtandard for diſtinguiſhing real want: for whenever the pauper, 
1: in health (if not, he was peculiarly provided for), had not earned 
„hat he could, then he had either been lazy, or had found more lu- 
crative work; in either caſe, he was not entitled to. a relief for 
that week, whatever he might be for the following. 

This mode of providing for the poor, which attracted the notice 
and obtained the eulogium of the miniſter in the Britiſh houſe of 
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commons, has for ſome years been in Hamburgh attended with the 
happieſt conſequences. In the ſtreets of that city a beggar is rarely 
to be ſeen, whilſt thoſe, who ſtand in need of the charitable contri. 
butions of the rich, are much more comfortably, as well as at much 
leſs expence, maintained at home, with their children about them, 
than they could be in work-houſes, under the management of mer. 
cenary overſeers. For a fuller account of this judicious inſtitution, 
we muſt refer the reader to Vought's Account of the Management of 
the Poor in Hamburgh, ſince the year 1788, in a letter to ſome 
friends of the poor in Great Britain. | | 


A NEW METHOD or PREPARING ARTIFICIAL YEAST. 


A METHOD has lately been diſcovered, of preparing artificial 
yeaſt, by which good bread may be made without the aſſiſtance 
of any other ferment. The method is this :—Boil flour and water 
together to the conſiſtence of treacle, and when the mixture is cold 
faturate it with fixed air. Pour the mixture thus ſaturated into one 
or more large bottles or narrow-mouthed jars ; cover it over looſely 
with paper, and upon that lay a ſlate or board with awveight to kee 

it ſteady. Place the veſſel in a ſituation where the thermometer will 
Rand from 0% to 809, and ftir up the mixture two or three times in 
twenty-four hours. In about two days ſuch a degree of fermenta- 
tion will have taken place, as to give the mixture the appearance of 
yeaſt. With the yeaſt in this ſtate, and before it has acquired a 
thoroughly vinous ſmell, mix the quantity of flour intended for 


| bread in the proportion of fix pounds of flour to a quart of the 


yeaſt, and a ſufficient portion of warm water. Knead them well to- 
gether in a proper veſſel, and, covering it with a cloth, let the dough 
ſtand for twelve hours, or till it appears to be ſufficiently fermented 
in the fore-mentioned degree of warmth; It is then to be formed 
into loaves and baked. The yeaſt would be more perfect, if a de- 
coction of malt were uſed inſtead of ſimple water. 

It has lately been diſcovered, that a decoction of malt alone, with- 
ont any addition, will produce a yeaſt proper enough for the purpoſe 
of brewing. This diſcovery was made by Joſeph Senyor, ſervant of 
the Rev. Mr. Maſon of Aſton near Rotheram ; and he received for 
it a reward of twenty pounds from the Society for promoting Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. The proceſs is as follows :—Pro- 
care three earthen or wooden veſſels of difterent ſizes and apertures, 
one capable of holding two quarts, the other three or four, and the 
third five or ſix : boil a quarter of a peck of malt for about eight or 
ten minutes in three pints of water; and, when a quart is poured off 
from the grains, let it ſtand in the firſt or ſmaller veſſel in a cool place 
till\not quite cold, but retaining that degree of heat which the brew- 
ers uſually find to be proper when they begin to work their liquor. 
Then remove the veſſel into ſome warm fituation near a fire, where 
the thermometer ſtands between ſeventy and eighty degrees Fahren- 
heit, and there let it remain till the fermentation begins, which will 
be plainly perceived within thirty hours : add then two quarts more 
of a like decoction of malt, when cool, as the firſt was ; and mix 
the whole in the ſecond or larger veſſel, and ſtir it well in, which 


muſt be repeated in the uſual way, as it riſes in a common vat: then 


add a ſtill greater quantity of the ſame decoction, to be worked os 
; the 
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the largeſt veſſel, which will produce yeaſt enough for a brewing of 
forty gallons. 5 

Common ale yeaſt may be kept freſh and fit for uſe ſeveral months, 
by the following method :—Put a quantity of it into a cloſe canvas 
bag, and gently ſqueeze out the moiſture in a ſcrew-prels till the re- 
maining matter be as firm and {tiff as clay. In this ſtate it may be 
cloſe packed up in a tight caſk for ſecuring it from the air ; and will 
keep freſh, ſound, and fit for uſe, for a long time. This is a ſecret 
that might be of great uſe to the brewers and diſtillers, who, though 
they employ very large quantities of yeaſt, ſeem to know no method 
of preſerving it, or raiſing nurſeries of it; for want of which they 
ſuſtain a very conſiderable loſs ; whereas the brewers in Flanders 
make a very great advantage of ſupplying the malt-diſtillers of Hol- 
land with yeaſt, which is rendered laſting and fit for carriage by tlus 
eaſy expedient. | 


DESCRIPTION or Tue TURKISH SERAGLIO, 


19 word Seraglio is commonly uſed by way of eminence for the 
palace of the grand ſignior at Conſtantinople, where he keeps 
his court, and where his concubines are lodged, and where the 
youth are trained up for the chief poſts of the empire. It is a 
triangle about three Italian miles round, wholly within the city, at 
the end of the promontory Chryſoceras, now called the Seraglio 
Point. The buildings run back to the top of the hill, and from 
thence are gardens that reach to the edge of the ſea. It is incloſed 
with a very high and ſtrong wall, upon which there are ſeveral 
watch-towers :.and it has many gates, ſome of which open towards 
the ſea-fide, and the reſt into the city; but the chief gate is one of 
the latter, which is conſtantly guarded by a company of capoochees, 
or porters; and in the night it is well guarded towards the ſea, The 
outward appearance is not very beautiful, the architecture being ir- 
2 conſiſting of ſeparate edifices in the form of pavilions and 
omes. 

The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful young 
women, chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces and the Greek 
illands, moſt of them the children of Chriſtian parents. The brave 
Prince Heraclius hath for ſome years paſt aboliſhed the infamous tri- 
bute of children of both ſexes, which Georgia formerly paid every 
year to the Porte. The number of women in the harem depends on 
the taſte of the reigning monarch or ſultan. Selim had two thou- 
ſand, Achmet had but three hundred, and the late ſultan had nearly 
ſixteen hundred. On their admiſſion they are committed to the care 
of old Jadies, taught ſewing and embroidery, muſic, dancing, and 
other accompliſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes and 
ornaments. They all fleep in ſeparate beds, and between every 


fifth there is a preceptreſs. Their chief governeſs is called Katon 


Kiaga, or governeſs of the noble young ladies. There is not one 
ſervant among them, for they are obliged to wait on one another by 
rotation; the laſt that is entered ſerves her who preceded her and 
herſelf. Theſe ladies are ſcarcely ever ſuffered to go abroad, except 


when the grand ſignior removes from one place to another, When a 
troop of black eunuchs conveys them to the boats, which ate in- 


cloſed with lattices and linen curtains; and when they go by _ 
| they 
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they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſignals are made at certain - 
diſtances, to give notice that none approach the roads through which 
they march. The boats of the harem, which carry the grand ſig- 
nior's wives, are manned with twenty-four rowers, and have white 
covered tilts, ſhut alternately by Venetian blinds. Among the em- 
peror's attendants are a number of mutes, who act and converſe by 
ſigns with great quickneſs; and ſome dwarfs, who are exhibited for 
the diverſion of his majeſty. 8 a | 
When he permits the women to walk in the gardens of the ſerag- 
lio, all people are ordered to retire, and on every ſide there is a 
guard of black eunuchs, with ſabres in their hands, while others go 
their rounds in order to hinder any perſon from ſeeing them. if, 
unfortunately, any one is found in the garden, even through igno- 
rance or inadvertence, he is undoubtedly killed, and his head brought 
to the feet of the grand lignior, who gives a great reward to the 
guard for their vigilance. Sometimes the grand ſignior paſſes into 
the gardens to amuſe himſelf when the women are there; and it is 
then that they make uſe of their utmoſt efforts, by dancing, ſinging, 
ſeducing geſtures, and amorous blandiſhments, to enſnare the \ 
fections of the monarch. It is not permitted that the monarch ſhould 
take a virgin to his bed, except during the ſolemn feſtivals,” and on 
occaſion of ſome extraordinary rejoicings, or the arrival of ſome 
good news. Upon ſuch occaſions, if the ſultan chooſes a new com- 
panion to his bed, he enters into the apartment of the women, who 
are ranged in files by the governeſſes, to whom he ſpeaks, and in- 
timates the perſon he likes beſt : the ceremony of the handkerchiet, 
which the grand ſignior is ſaid to throw to the girl that he elects, is an 
idle tale, without any foundation. As ſoon as the grand ſignior has 
choſen the girl that he has deſtined to be the partner of his bed, all 
the others follow her to the bath, waſhing and perfuming her, and 
dreſſing her ſuperbly, conducting her ſinging, dancing, and rejoicing, 
to the bed-chamber of the grand ſignior, who is generally, on ſuch 
an occalion, already in bed. Scarcely has the new-eleFed favourite 
entered the chamber, introduced by the grand eunuch who is upon 
guard, than ſhe kneels down, and, when the ſultan calls her, ſhe 
creeps into bed to him at the foot of the bed, if the ſultan does not 
order her, by eſpecial grace, to approach by the fide : after a certain 
time, upon a ſignal given by the ſultan, the governeſs of the girls, 
with all her ſuite, enter the apartment, and take her -back again, 
conducting her with the ſame ceremony to the women's apartments; 
and if by good fortune ſhe becomes pregnant, and is delivered by a 
boy, ſhe is called aſalt /ultanefs, that is to ſay, ſultaneſs-mother; for 
the firſt ſon, ſhe has the honour to be crowned, and ſhe has the liberty 
of forming her court. Eunuchs are alſo aſſigned for her guard, and 
for her particular ſervice. No other ladies, though delivered of 
boys, are either crowned or maintained with ſuch coſtly diſtinction 
as the firft ; however, they have their ſervice apart, and handſome 
appointments. After the death of the ſultan, the mothers of the 
male children are ſhut up in the old ſeraglio, from whence they can 
never come out any more, unleſs one of their fons aſcends the throne. 
Baron de Tott informs us, that the female ſlave who becomes the 
mother of a ſultan, and lives long enough to ſee her ſon mount the 
throne, is the only woman who at that period alone acquires the 


diſtinction of /ultana-mother ; ſhe is till then in the interior of her 


priſon 


1 
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priſon with her ſon. The title of backe kadun, principal woman, is 
the firſt dignity of the grand ſignior's harem; and ſhe hath a larger 
allowance than thoſe who have the title of ſecond, third, and fourth, 
woman, which are the four free women the Koran allows. | 

This is a deſcription of the grand ſignior's ſeraglio: we ſhall.now' 
add an account of the ſeraglio or harem, as it is often called, of the 
Emperor of Morocco, from the very intereſting tour of Mr. 
Lempriere. This gentleman, being a ſurgeon by profeſſion, was ad- 
mitted into the harem to preſcribe for ſome of the ladies who were 
indiſpoſed, and was therefore enabled to give a particular account 
of this female priſon, and, what is ſtill more curious, of the man- 
ners and behaviour of its inhabitants. The harem forms a part of 
the palace. The apartments, which are all on the ground floor, are 
ſquare, very lofty, and four of, them incloſe a ſpacious ſquare 
court, into which they open by means of large folding doors. In 
the centre of theſe courts, which are floored with blue and white 
checquered tiling, is a fountain, ſupplied by pipes from a large re- 
ſervoir on the outſide of the palace, which ſerves for the frequent 
ablutions recommended by the Mahometan religion, as well as for 
other purpoſes, The whole of the harem conliſts of about twelve 
of theſe ſquare courts, communicating with each other by narrow 
paſſages, which afford a free acceſs from one part of it to another, 
and of which all the women are allowed to avail themſelves. The 
apartments are ornamented on: the outſide with beautiful carved 
wood. Tn the infide moſt of the rooms are hung with rich damaſk 
of various colours ; the floors are covered-with beautiful carpets, 
and there are matreſſes diſpoſed at different diſtances, for the pur- 
poſes of ſitting and ſleeping. 7 9 1 8 | 

Beſides theſe, the apartments are furniſhed at each extremity with 
an elegant European mahogany bedſtead, hyng with damaſk, having 
on it ſeveral mattreſſes placed one over the other, which are covered 
with various coloured ſilks; but theſe beds are merely placed there 
to ornament the room. In all the apartments, without exception, 
the ceiling is wood, carved and painted. The principal ornaments 
in ſome were large and valuable looking-glaſſes, hung on different 
parts of the walls. In others, clocks and waiches of different ſizes, 
In glaſs caſes, were diſpoſed in the ſame manner. 

The Sultana Lalla Batoom and another favourite were indulged 
with a whole ſquare to themſelves; but the concubines were only 
each allowed a fingle room. Each female had a ſeparate daily * 
lowance from the emperor, proportioned to the eſtimation in whic 
they were held by him. The late emperor's allowance was very 
trifling : Lalla Douyaw, the favourite ſultana, had very little more 
than half-a-crown Engliſh a-day, and the others leſs in proportion. 
It muſt be allowed, that the emperor made them occaſional preſents 
of money, dreſs, and trinkets ; but this could never be ſufficient to 
ſupport the number of domeſtics and other expences they muſt incur. 
Their greateſt dependence therefore was on the preſents they received 
irom thoſe Europeans and Moors who vilited the court, and who 
employed their influence in obtaining ſome particular favour from 
the emperor. This was the moſt ſucceſsful mode that could be 
adopted. When Mr. Lempriere was at Morocco, a Jew, deſirous 
obtaining a very advantageous favour from the emperor, for which 
he had been a long time unſucceſsfully ſoliciting, ſent to all the 
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Principal ladies of the harem preſents of pearls to a very large 

amount; the conſequence was, that they all went in a body to 
emperor, and immediately obtained the wiſhed- for conceſſion. 

The ladies ſeparately furniſh their own rooms, hire their own do- 
meſtics, and, in fact, do what they pleaſe in the harem, but are not 
permitted to go out without an expreſs order from the emperor, whe 
very ſeldom grants them that favour, except when they are to be 
removed from one palace to another. In that caſe, a party of ſol. 
diers is diſpatched a little diſtance before them, to diſperſe the male 
Paſſengers in particular, and to prevent the poſſibility of their bein 
ſeen. This previous ſtep being taken, a piece of linen cloth is tie 
round the lower part of the face, and afterwards theſe miſerable 


females cover themſelves entirely with their haicks, and either 


mount mules, which they ride like men, or, what is more uſual, 
are put into a ſquare carriage or litter, conſtructed for this purpoſe, 
which by its lattice-work allows them to ſee without being ſeen, In 
this manner they ſet off, under the charge of a guard of black 
eunuchs. This journey, and ſometimes a walk within the bounds 
of the palace, with which they are, however, ſeldom indulged, is 
the only exerciſe they are permitted to take. Ty 

The late emperor's harem conſiſted of between ſixty and one hun- 
dred females, beſides their domeſtics and ſlaves, which were very 
numerous. Many of the concubines were Mooriſh women, who 
had been preſented to the emperor, as the Moors conſider it an ho- 
nour to have their daughters in the harem ; ſeveral were European 
ſlaves, who had either been made captives, or purchaſed by the 
emperor; and ſome were negroes. i ? 1 

In this group the Europeans, or their deſcendants, had by far the 
greateſt claim to the character of handſome. There was one in 


particular, who was a native of Spain, and taken into the harem at 


about the ſame age as Lalla Douyaw, who was indeed a perfect 
beauty. Nor was this lady quite ſingular in that reſpect, for many 
others were almoſt equally handſome. The eunuchs, who have the 
Entire charge of the women, and who in fact live always among 
them, are the children of negro flaves. They are generally either 
very ſhort and fat, or elſe tall, deformed, and lame. Their voices 
have that particular tone which is obſeryable in youths who are jult 
arriving at manhood; and their perſons altogether afford a diſguſting 
image of weakneſs and effeminacy. The ſame gentleman gave us a 
very curious account of the manners and ignorance of theſe im- 
mured females, from his own obſervations, when viſiting the prince's 
harem. «© Attended by an eunuch (ſays he), after paſſing the gate 
of the harem, which is always locked, and under the care of a gua 
of eunuchs, we entered a narrow and dark paſſage, which ſoon 
brought us to the court, into which the women's c ambers open. 
We here ſaw numbers of both black white women and children; 
ſome concubines, ſome ſlaves, and others hired domeſtics. 
© Upon their obſerving the unuſual figure of an European, the 
whole multitude in a body ſurrounded me, and expreſſed the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment at my dreſs and appearance. Some ſtood motionleſs, 
with their hands lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their mouths open, 
in the uſual attitude of wonder and ſurpriſe. Some burſt into im- 
moderate fits of laughter ; while others again came up, and with 
uncommon attention eyed me from head to foot. The parts of 
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tons, and ftockings; for neither men nor women in this country 
wear any thing of the kind. With reſpe to the club of my hair, 
they ſeemed utterly at a loſs in what view to conſider it ; but the 
powder which I wore they conceived to be employed for the purpoſe 
of deſtroying vermin. Moſt of the children, when they Gow me, 
ran away in the moſt perfect conſternation; and on the whole, I ap- 
peared as ſingular an animal, and I dare ſay had the honour of excit- 
ing as much curioſity and attention, as a lion or a man-tiger juſt im- 
ported from abroad, and introduced into a country town in England 


on a market- day. Every time l viſited the harem, 1 was ſurrounded 
and laughed at by this curious mob, who, on my entering the gate, 
followed me cloſe to the very chamber to which I was proceeding, 


and on my return univerſally eſcorted me out. 
„The greateſt part of the women were uncommonly fat and un- 
wieldy; had black and full eyes, round faces, with ſmall noſes, 


They were of different complexions; ſome very fair, ſome ſallow, 


and others again perfect negroes. One of my new patients being 
ready to receive me, I was deſired to walk into her room ; where, 
to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw nothing but a curtain drawn quite acroſs 


the apartment, ſimilar to that of a theatre which ſeparates the ſtage 


from the audience. A female domeſtic brought a very low ſtool, 
placed it near the curtain, and told me I was to fit down there, and 
feel her miſtreſs's pulſe. The lady, who had by this time ſummoned 
up courage to ſpeak, introduced her hand from the bottom of the 
curtain, and defired me to inform her of all her complaints, which 


427 : . 
dreſs which ſeemed moſt to attract their notice were my buckles, but- 


* 


ſhe conceived I might perfectly do by merely feeling the pulſe. It 


was in vain to aſk her where her pain was ſeated, whether in her 


ſtomach, head, or back; the only anſwer I could procure was a re- 
queſt to feel the pulſe of the other hand, and then point out the ſeat 
of the diſeaſe, and the nature of the pain. | 


„Having neither ſatisfied my curiolity by exhibiting her face, nor 


made me acquainted with the nature of her complaint, I was under 


the neceſſity of informing her, in poſitive terms, that, to underſtand 


the diſeaſe, it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſee the tongue as well as to 


feel the pulſe ; and that without it I could no nothing for her. My 
eloquence, or rather that of my Jewiſh interpreter, was, however, 
for a long time exerted in vain; and I am perſuaded ſhe would have 
diſmiſſed me without any farther inquiry, had not her invention ſup- 


plied her with a happy expedient to remove her embarraſſment. She- 
_ contrived at laſt to cut a hole through the curtain, through which 


ſhe extruded her tongue, and thus complied with my jnjunCtion as 


lar as it was neceſſary in a medical view, but moſt effectually diſap- 


pointed my curioſity. I was afterwards ordered to look at another 
of the prince's wives, who was affected with a ſcrophulous ſwelling 
in her neck. This lady was, in the ſame manner as the other, at 
firſt excluded from my fight ; but as ſhe was obliged to ſhew me her 
complaint, I had an opportunity of ſeeing her face, and obſerved it 
to be very handſome.” ? | 

It is curious to obſerve the ſtrange and childiſh notions of perſons 
who have been totally ſecluded from the world. All the ladies of 
the harem expected that our author ſhould have inſtantly diſcovered 
their complaints upon feeling the pulſe, and that he could cure 
every diſeaſe inſtantaneouſly. He ſound them proud and vain of 
Tx 2 their 
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their perſons, and extremely ignorant. Among many ridiculous 
queſtions, they aſked my interpreter (ſays Mr. Lempriere) if 1 
eould read and write ; upon being anſwered in the affirmative, they 
expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe and admiration at the abilities of the 
Chriſtians. There was not one among them who could do either; 
theſg rudiments of learning are indeed only the lot of a few of their 
men, who on that account are named Talbs, or explainers of the 
Mahometan law.” : | be | f 

It is melancholy to reflect on the ſituation of theſe unfortunate 
women. Being coniidered as the mere inſtruments of pleaſure, no 
attention is paid to the improvement of their minds. They have 
no employment to occupy their time. Their needle-work is per- 
formed by Jeweſſes ; their food is drefſed, and their chambers taken 
care of, by ſlaves and domeſties. They have no amuſement but a 
rude and barbarous kind of melancholy muſic, without melody, va- 
riety, or taſte ; and converſation. with one another, which muſt in- 
deed be very confined, uniform, and inanimate, as they never ſee a 
new object. Excluded from the enjoyment of freſh ait and exerciſe, 
ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of health and life; deprived of all ſo- 
ciety but that of their fellow ſufferers, a ſociety to which moſt of 
them would prefer folitude itſelf; they are only to be conſidered as 
the moſt abject of ſlaves ſlaves to the vices and caprice of a licen- 
tious tyrant, who exacts even from his wives themſelves a degree of 
ſubmiſſion and reſpect which borders upon idolatry, and which God 
and nature never meant ſhould be paid to a mortal. 


ORIGIN or Tax METHODISTS. 


HE Proteſtant Methodiſts form a very confiderable bady in this 
FF country. The fect was founded in the year 1729, by one Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. John Wefley, In the month of November that 
year, the latter being then tellow of Lincoln college, began to ſpend 
ſome evenings in reading the Greek New Teſtament, along with 
Charles Weſley, ſtudent; Mr. Morgan, commoner of Chriſt-church 
and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton college. Next year two or three of 
the pupils of Mr. John Weſley, and one pupil of Mr. Charles Wefley, 
obtained leave to attend thele meetings. Two years afterwards they 
were joined by Mr. Ingham, of Queen's college ; Mr. Broughton, 
of Exeter; and Mr. James Hervey; and in the year 1735 they were 
Joined by the celebrated Mr, Whitefield, then in his 18th year. 

At this time it is ſaid that the whole kingdom of England was 
tending faſt to infidelity. “ It is come (ſays Biſhop Butler), I 
know not how, to be taken for granted by many perſons, that 
Chriſtianity is not ſo much as a ſubject of inquiry, but that it is now 
at length diſcovered to be fictitious; and accordingly they treat it 
as if in the preſent age this were an agreement among all people of 
diſcernment, and nothing remained but to ſet it up as a principal 
ſubject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of repriſals for its 
having ſo long interrupted the pleaſures of the world.” The Me- 
thodiſts are ſaid, with great probability, to have been very infiru- 
mental in ſtemming this torrent. They obtained their name from 

5 the exact regularity of their lives; which gave occaſion to à young ' 
gentleman of Chriſt-church to ſay, © Here is a new ſet of Methodiſts 
* ſprung up;” alluding to a ſect of ancient phyſicians which . 
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that name. This extreme regularity, however, ſoon brought a 
charge againſt them, perhaps not altogether without foundation, of 
being too ſcrupulous, and carrying their ſanctity to too great an 
height. In particular it was urged, that they laid too much ſtreſs 
upon the rubrics and canons of the church, inſiſted too much on ob- 
ſerving the rules of the univerſity, and took the ſcriptures in too 
literal a ſenſe ; and to the name of Methodiſts two others were 
quickly added, viz. thoſe of Sacramentarians and the Godly Club. 

The principal perſon in this club, while in its infancy, appears to 
have been Mr. Morgan, and next to him Mr. John Weſley, They 
viſited the ſick, and inſtituted a fund for the relief of the poor; and 
the better to accompliſh their benevolent deſigns, Mr. Weſley 
abridged himſelf of all his ſuperfluities, and even of ſome of the 
neceſſaries of life; and, by propoſing the ſcheme to ſome gentlemen, 
they quickly increaſed their funds to eighty pounds per ann. This, 
which one ſhould have thought would have been attended with praiſe 
inſtead of cenſure, quickly drew upon them a kind of perſecution ; 
ſome of the ſeniors of the univerſity began to interfere, and it was 
reported “ that the college cenſors were going to blow up the Godly - 
Club.” They found themſelves, however, patroniſed and encou- 
raged by ſome men eminent for their learning and virtue; ſo that 
the ſociety ſtill continued, though they had ſuffered a ſevere loſs in 
1730 in the death of Mr. Morgan, who had indeed been the founder 
of it. In the month of October 1735, John and Charles Weſley, 
Mr. Ingham, and Mr. Delamotte ſon to a merchant in London, em- 
barked for Georgia along with Mr. Oglethorpe, afterwards General 
Oglethorpe. The deſign of this voyage was to preach the goſpel ts 
the Indians. By this time, however, it appears, that Mr. Weſley 
had embraced ſuch notions as may without 4 leaſt breach of charity 
be accounted fanatical. Thus, in a letter to his brother Samuel, he 
conjures him to baniſh from his ſchool * the claſſics with their poiſon, 
and to introduce inſtead of them ſuch Chriſtian authors as would 
work together with him in building up his flock in the knowledge 
and love of God.” | 8 

During the voyage ſuch a profuſion of worſhip was obſerved, as 
we cannot help thinking ſavoured more of a Phariſaical than Chrif- 
tian behaviour; an account of which, as a ſimilar ſtrictneſs would 
certainly be inculcated upon the diſciples, and conſequently muſt 


give a juſt idea of the principles of the early Methodiſts, we ſhall 


here tranſcribe from Mr. Welley's Life. From four in the morn- 


ing till five each of us uſed private prayer; from five to ſeven we 


read the Bible together, carefully comparing it (that we might not 
lean to our own underſtandings) with the writings of the earlieſt a- 
ges; at ſeven we breakfaſted ; at eight were the public prayers ; from 
nine to twelve learned the languages and inſtructed the children; at 
twelve we met to give an account to one another what we had done 
fince our laſt meeting, and what we deſigned to do before our next ; 
at one we dined ; the time from dinner to four we ſpent in reading to 
thoſe of whom each of us had taken charge, or in ſpeaking to them 
ſeparately as need required; at four there were evening-prayers, 
When either the ſecond leſſon was explained, (as it always was in the 
morning, ) or the children were catechiſed and inſtructed before the 
congregation ; from five to ſix we again uſed private prayer; from 
fix to ſeven I read in our cabin to two or three of the PER 
| ' w 
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whom there were about eighty Engliſh on-board, and each of my 
brethren to a few more in theirs; at ſeven I joined with the Germans 
in their public ſervice, while Mr. Ingham was reading between 
decks to as many as deſired to hear; at eight we met again, to in- 
ſtruct and exhort one another; between nine and ten we went to bed, 
when neither the roaring of the ſea nor the motion of the ſhip could 
take away the refreſhing ſleep which God gave us.” 

As they proceeded in their paſſage, this auſterity inſtead of being 
diminiſhed was increaſed. Mr. Weſley diſcontinued the uſe of wine 
and fleſh ; confining himſelf to vegetables, chiefly rice and biſket. 
He ate no ſupper; and, his bed having been made wet by the ſea, he 
lay the floor, and ſlept ſoundly till morning. In his Journal he ſays, 
„believe I ſhall not find it needful to go to bed, as it is called, any 
more ;? but whether this was really done or not, we cannot ſay. 

The miſſionaries, after their arrival, were at firſt very favourably 
received; but in a ſhort time loſt the affections of the people entirely. 
This was owing to the behaviour of Mr. Weſley himſelf, who ap- 
peared not only capricious but frequently deſpotic> He particularly 
gave offence by inſiſting upon the baptiſm of children by immerſion; 
and his exceſſive auſterity with regard to himſelf did not tend to give 
his hearers any favourable opinion either of the ſuperior ſanctity or 
wiſdom of their teacher. At laſt, on account of a difference with 
Mr. Cauſton the ſtore-keeper and chief magiſtrate of Savannah, 
which ended in a law-ſuit, he was obliged to return to England. 

Thus the cauſe of Methodiſm ſeemed to be entirely loft in Georgia. 
But Mr. Weſley was ſoon fucceeded by a more popular and ſucceſsful 
champion, viz. Mr. George Whitefield ; who, having ſpent his time 
during the voyage in converting the ſoldiers with whom he ſailed, 
arrived at Savannah in Georgia on the th of May 17938. Here he 
was received by Mr. Delamotte, was joined by ſeveral of Mr. 
Weſley's hearers, and became intimate with ſome other miniſters. 
Mr. Ingham had made ſome progreſs in converting a few runaway 
Creek Indians, who had a ſettlement about four miles from Savannah; 
but, being obliged to return to England in a few months, this deſign 
was fruſtrated, and the Indians in a few years ſeparated. During the 
ſhort time that Mr. Whitefield refided at Savannah, he became ex- 
tremely popular; and indeed the inſtances of his ſucceſs in the way 
of making converts are very ſurpriſing. However, he was obliged 
to return to England in the autumn of that year, that he might re- 
ceive prieſt's orders. On his return to America in October 1739, he 
landed at Philadelphia, and inſtantly began his ſpiritual labours as 
in other places; being attended with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs not only 
there but wherever he went. Paſling through the colonies of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, the number of con- 
verts continually increaſed ; but on his arrival at Savannah, he 
found the colony almoſt deſerted. He now reſumed the ſcheme he 
had formerly projected of building an orphan-houſe ; and for this 
he made the firſt collection at Charleſtown in South Carolina, 
amounting to about ſeventy pounds ſterling. His zeal in the cauſe 
of religion, or of the colony, were not, however, ſufficient to pro- 
cure him the favour of thoſe in power, On his return to Philadel- 
phia, after à ſhort ſtay at Savannah, the churches were denied him; 
but he was made ample amends. by the ſucceſs which attended his 
neld-preachings and private efforts. Religious ſocieties were _ 
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where ſet up, and many were converted with ſymptoms of enthuſiaſm, 
different according to their various tempers and conftitutions. 
During this excurſion, he was ſo ſucceſsful in his collection for the 
orphan-houſe, that on his return to Savannah he brought along 
with him money and proviſions to the value of 5ool. ſterling. 

The ſucceſs in Georgia was now greater than ever; but the many 
charities which it was eſſential to ſupply rendered it neceſſaty in a 
ſhort time for him to undertake another journey to Charleſtown. 
Here his principles met with the greateſt oppoſition. He had loſt the 
favour of the commiſſary by his field-preaching, and was denied the 
ſacrament. The oppoſition, however, was altogether fruitleſs ; the 
number of converts increaſed wherever he went, and he now un- 
dertook a voyage to New England. In this place alſo the eſtabliſhed 
clergy were his enemies; but the uſual ſucceſs attended his other 
endeavours, and procured 5ool. more for the uſe of the orphans iu 
Georgia. | 

From the year 1741 to 1743, America was deprived of Mr, 
Whitefield's preachings, he having ſpent that interval in England; 
but in 1744 he again ſet out for the weſtern continent. he re- 
markable ſucceſs which had hitherto attended his labours now ſtir- 
red up many opponents; and theſe had met With the greater ſucceſs, 
as none of the Methodiſt preachers whom he had lett were poſſeſſed of 
ſuch abilities either to gain the favour of thoſe who heard them, or 
to defend their doctrines againſt objeftions. Mr. Whitefield's ſuc- 
ceſs, however, was the ſame as before: he even found means to in- 
ſpire the military claſs with ſuch fentiments of devotion, that Col. 

epperell could not undertake his expedition againſt Louifhourg 
without firſt conſulting Mr, Whitefield ; and great numbers of New. 
Englanders went volunteers, confident of victory, in conſequence 
of the diſcourſes of their teacher. | 
From the continent of America Mr. Whitefield took a voyage to 
the Bermudas iſlands ; and here, as every where elſe, he met with 
the moſt ſurpriſing ſucceſs. Here alſo collections were made for the 
Orphan-houſe in Savannah, which were tranſmitted to that place. 
Suppoſing it to be better for his cauſe to viſit different countries, 
than to take up a permanent reſidence in one, Mr. Whitefield left 
Bermudas in a few months, and did not return to America till 1751, 
when the Orphan-houſe was found to be in a very flouriſhing ſitua» 
tion. After a ſhort ſtay, he ſet ſail again for Britain. Here he re- 
mained two years, and then ſet out on another viſit to America, 
landing at Charleſtown on the 27th of May 1754. His preſence 
conſtantly revived the ſpirits and cauſe of his party, and added to 
their numbers wherever he went. Next year he returned to Eng- 
land; but after labouring in the uſual manner, and meeting with the 
uſual ſucceſs here till the year 1763, he ſet ſail again for America, 
and arrived at Virginia in the latter end of Auguſt. He now viſited 
all the colonies, and found that great progreſs had been made in 
converting the Indians. On his arrival at Georgia, matters were 
'found in a very flouriſhing fituation, and he received the thanks of 
the governor and principal people for the great benefit he had been 
to the colony; which ſhews, that the ſtories which had been fo in- 
duſtriouſly propagated, concerning the avarice of him and other 
Methodiſt preachers, were, partly at leaſt, unfounded. In 2765 he 
returned to England; and in 1769 made his ſeventh and laſt voyage 
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to America, landing at Charleſtown on the zoth of November the 
Fame year. He was ſtill attended with the ſame ſucceſs ; and indeed 
it is impoſſible to read, without admiration, an account of the ef- 
forts made by himſelf and Mr. Weſley to propagate their tenets in 
the different parts of the world. 

For a very conſiderable time Mr. Whitefield was the only Metho- 
diſt who paid any attention to America ; and in that country he was 
more popular than even in Europe. Towards the end of his lifs 
ſeveral Methodiſts, having emigrated from Britain, formed diſtinct 
ſocieties in New York and Philadelphia. Theſe quickly increaſed 
in number; and, about the time that the war with Britain began, 
their numbers amounted to about three thouſand in Virginia, Mary- 
land, New York, and Pennſylvania, They would probably have 
increaſed much more, had it not been for the great imprudence of 
ſome of their preachers, who introduced politics into their diſcourſes, 
and thus rendered themſelves obnoxious.to the people among whom 
they lived. Among thoſe who hurt the cauſe in this manner was, 
Mr. Weſley himſelf, who, by writing a piece intitled A Calm Ad- 
_ dreſs to the American Colonies, would in all probability have ruined 
it, had not a gentleman, with whom he was connected, deſtroyed or 
ſent back to England the whole impreſſion as ſoon as it arrived in 
America, ſo that its exiſtence was ſcarcely known in that continent. 
At the concluſion of the war, Dr. Coke, who in 1776 had left a 
curacy in England in order to join Mr. Weſley, paid a viſit to his 
friends in America; though it had been imagined that a total ſepa» 
ration had taken place between the American and European Metho- 
diſts. This breach was, however, made up by a manœuvre of Mr. 
Weſley ; for no ſooner had the Americans obtained their indepen- 
dence, than he, who had hitherto branded them with the name of 
rebels, ſent a congratulatory letter on their freedom from the“ State 
and the Hierarchy,” and exhorting them to“ ſtand faſt in that liberty 
with which God had ſo ſtrangely made them free.“ To ſhew his 
zeal in their ſervice {till farther, he gave ordination, by laying on of 
hands, to ſeveral preachers who were to embark for America, and 
conſecrated Dr. Coke one of the biſhops of the Methodiſt epiſcopal. 
Church in that country. He extracted alſo from the litergy of the 
Engliſh church one for the American Methodiſts, taking particular 
care to expunge every exprellion that had a particular reſpect to the 
regal authority. : | 

Such proceedings, in one who had formerly profeſſed ſuch ex- 
traordinary attachment to the Engliſh church, could not but require 
an apology; and this was accordingly made in a paſtoral letter 
tranſmitted to the American ſocieties, and addreſſed “ to Dr. Coke, 
Mr. Aſtbury, and our brethren in North America.” In this letter 
he makes the following defence of his conduct. © Lord King's ac- 
count of the primitive church convinced me, many years ago, that 
biſhops and preſbyters are the ſame order, and conſequently have the 
ſame right to ordain. For many years I have been importuned, 
from time to time, to exerciſe this right, by ordaining part of our 
travelling preachers. But I have ſtill refuſed, not only for the ſake 
of peace, but becauſe I was determined as little as poſſible to violate 
the eſtabliſhed order of the national church to which I belonged. 
But the caſe is widely different between England and North America. 
Here there are biſhops who have a legal juriſdiction; in * 
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there are none, neither any pariſh-miniſters : ſo that, for ſome hun- 
dred miles together, there is none either to baptize or to adminiſter 
the Lord's ſupper. Here, therefore, my ſcruples are at an end, and 
1 conceive myſelf at full liberty, as I violate no order, and invade 
no man's right, by appointing and ſending labourers into the harveſt, 
It has indeed been propoſed to deſire the Engliſh biſhops to ordain 
part of our preachers for America; but to this I object. 1. 1 
deſired the Biſhop of London to ordain only one, but could not pre- 
vail. 2. If they conſented, we know the flownefs of their pro- 
ceedings ; but the matter admits of no delay. 3. If they would 
ordain them now, they would likewiſe expect to govern them; and 
how grievouſly would that entangle us. 4. As our American bre- 
thren are now totally diſeniangled, both from the ſtate and the 
Engliſh hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again either with the 
one or the other. They are now at full liberty ümply to follow the 
ſcripture and the primitive church; and we judge it beit, that they 


ſhould ſtand faſt in that liberty wherewith God has fo ſtrangely made 
them free.” 0 


Dr. Coke, on the conlecration of Mr. Aſthury to the office of a 


biſhop, made another apology. ** The church of England (ſays 
he), of which the ſociety of Methodiſts in general have till lately 
profeſſed themſelves a part, did for many years groan in America 
under grievances of the heavieſt kind. Subjected to a hierarchy 
which weighs every thing in the ſcale of politics, its moſt important 
intereſts were repeatedly ſacrificed to the ſuppoſed advantages of 
England. The churches were in general filled with the paraſites 
and buttle-companions of the rich and great. The humble and moit 
importunate intreaties of the oppreſſed flocks, yea the repreſenta- 
tions of a general aſſembly itſelf, were comemned and deſpiſed. 
Every thing ſacred muſt bow down at the teet of a party ; the holi- 
neſs and happineſs of mankind be ſacrificed to their views; and the 
drunkard, the fornicator, and the extortioner, triumphed over 
bleeding Zion, becauſe they were faithful abettors of the raling 
powers. The memorable revolution has ſtruck off theſe intolerable 
tetters, and broken the antichriſtian union which before ſubſiſted be- 
tween church and ſtate. And, had there been no other advantage 
ariſing from that glorious epoch, this itſelf, I betieve, would have 
made ample compenſation for all the calamities of the war; one 
happy conſequence of which was the expulſion of moſt of thoſe 
hirelings, who * ate the fat, and clothed themſelves with the wool, 
but ſtrengthened not the diſeaſed,” &c. The parochial churches in 
general being hereby vacant, our people were deprived of the ſa- 
craments through the greateſt part of theſe ſtates, and continue io 
till. What method can we take in ſo critical a juncture? God has 
given us ſufficient reſources in ourſelves ; and, after mature deli- 
beration, we believe that we are called to draw them forth, 

«© But what right have you to ordain?” The lame right as moſt 
of the churches in Chriſtendom ; our ordination, in its loweſt view, 
being equal to any of the preſbyterian, as originating with three 
preſbyters of the church of England. But what right have you 
to exerciſe the epiſcopal office?” To me the moſt manifeſt and 
clear. God has been pleaſed to raiſe up, by Mr. Wefley, in America 


and Europe, a numerous ſociety well known by the name of Me- 


_ thodifts, The whole body have invariably eſteemed this man as 
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their chief paſtor under Chriſt. He has conſtantly appointed al 
their religious officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, by himſelf or 
his delegate. And we are fully perſuaded there is no church office 
which he judges expedient for the welfare of the people entruſted to 
his charge, but, as eſſential to his ſtation, he has power to ordain. 
But, do not you break the ſucceſſion ??” The uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of biſhops is a point that has long been given up by the moſt 
able Proteſtant defenders of epiſcopacy. Biſhop Hoadley himſelf, . 


in his celebrated controverſy with Dr. Calamy, allows it to be un- 


neceſfary. His words are, „To the 13th queſtion I anſwer, that I 
think not an uninterrupted line of ſucceſſion of regularly ordained 
bithops neceſſary.” He alſo grants the authenticity of the anecdote 
given us by St. Jerom, which informs us, that the church of Alexan- 
dria had no regular ſucceſſion from the time of St. Mark the evan. 
geliſt, the firſt biſhop of that church to the time of Dionyſius, a 
ſpace of two hundred years; but the college of preſbyters, on 
the death of a biſhop, elected another in his ſtead. We are alſo 
informed, from the epiſtle of St. Clement to the Corinthians, 
written ſoon after the death of St. Paul, a writer whoſe works are 
next in precedence to the canon of ſcripture, and probably writtea 
by immediate infpiration, that the church of Corinth was then go- 
verned only by a college of preſbyters. And from the epiſtle of 
Polycarp to the church of Philippi, written in 116, we alſo find 
that the Chriſtian Philippians were then governed only by a college 
of preibyters. So that the primitive Chriſtians were ſo far from 
eſtecming the regular ſucceſſion as eſſential to the conſtitution of a 
Chriſtian church, that, in ſome inſtances, epiſcopacy itſelf was 
whotly omitted.“ : | 

Such was the defence urged by Mr. Weſley for this extraordinary 
aſſumption of epiſcopal powers: a conduct, however, of which he 
afterwards repented, as tending to make a final ſeparation betwixt 
his followers aud the church of England. Yet it does not appear 
that this had any bad eſtect on the miuds of his American brethren ; 
for Dr. Coke, on his arrival on the weltern continent, found the 
ſocieties numerous and flouriſhing. His firſt efforts were directed 
againit the ſlave- trade; and not only the abolition of that traffic, 
but the releaſe of all thoſe who were actually flaves at the time, 
ſeem to have been his favourite objects. By interfering in this mat» 
ter, however, perhaps with too much zeal, he involved himſelf in 
danger. Some riots took place; and a lady offered the mob fifty 
guineas if they would give the doctor one hundred lathes. This 

iece of diſcipline would have been inflicted, had ir not been for the 
interpoſition of a ſturdy colonel ; and the doctor had not only the 
ſatisfaction of eſcaping the intended puniſhment, but of ſeeing his 
doctrine fo far attended to, that ſome ſlaves were emancipated, 

Mr. Hanſon, in his Memoirs of Mr. Weſley, oblerves, that 
« the coloniſts, in the infancy of Methodiſm, conducted themſelves 
with more propriety than the Engliſh. There was little or no per- 
ſecution, nor any thing like a riot, except in one or two inſtances 
which have been mentioned as the conſequence of the animadverſions 
on ſlavery ; and even theſe were productive of no miſchief. Not a 
creature was materially injured ; no bones were broken, nor any 
lives loſt; which was not the caſe in this country. Here many 
thouſands of innocent people were ſubjected to the groſſeſt indignities, 
and ſeveral were eventually ſacrificed to the fury of their PEN! 
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e While we commend the Americans for their behaviour in op- 
poſition to the brutality of Engliſh mobs, it may be proper to inquire 
into the ſources of this diſtinction, Something of this may have 
ariſen from ſimilarity of ſentiment. The Americans, from the firſt 
beginnings of colonization, had been accuſtomed to the doctrines of 
the old puritans and nonconformiſts, which in many reſpects have a 
near affinity to the Methodiſtic tenets. The origin of Methodiſm in 
America was feldom, if ever, attended, either under the diſcourſes 
of Mr. Whitefield's or Mr. Wefley's preachers, with thoſe ridiculous 
effects with which it was accompanied in theſe kingdoms. Moſt of 
the preachers, who went over to the continent, having laboured for 
ſome years in Europe previous to their having croſſed the water, had 
exhauſted their wild- fire; fo that their diſcourſes were more ſerip- 
tural and rational than thoſe of the primitive Methodiſts. Another 
reaſon may be found in the education of the Americads. As a peo- 
ple, they are better cultivated than the body of the Englith ; they 
are chiefly compoſed of merchants and a reſpectable yeomanry ; and 
there is but a ſmall proportion of that claſs ſo ſuperabundant here 
which we diftinguiſh by the name of mob. 

„The only exception we have heard, to their exemption from the 
extravagancies which in this country marked the infancy of Metho- 
aiſm, is a cuſtom they have introduced in Maryland and Virginia. 
Frequently, at the concluſion of a ſermon, the whole congregation 
begin to pray and to praiſe God aloud. The uproar which this muſt 
create may eaſily be conceived. Some, we are told, are great ad- 
mirers of this ſpecies of eathufiaſm, in which every man 1s his own 
miniſter, and one ſings and another prays, with the moſt diſcordant 
devotion. But we will not dignify ſuch indecency with a name. 
Its proper appellation is fanatic;/m. We hope, that, for the future, 
religion will never appear in this country under ſo odious a form; 
and greatly is it to be lamented, that, among the friends of Chriſ- 
tianity, any ſuch abſurdities ſhould ariſe, to furniſh infidels with oc- 
caſions of triumph.“ 

Mr. Hanſon next informs us, that the occupation of the Methodift 
preachers in America was very laborious. In the courſe of the day 
they frequently rode twenty or thirty miles, preaching twice or 
thrice, and ſometimes to conſiderable congregations. Notwith- 
ſanding this labour, however, few or none of them ever thought 
of returning to Britain. Several reaſons may be aſſigned for the 
pleaſure they took in this laborious exerciſe. ©* Their excurſions 
(lays Mr. Hanſon), through immenſe foreſts abounding in trees of all 
jiurts and fizes, were often highly romantic. Innumerable rivers 
and falls of water; viſtas opening to the view, in contraſt} with the 
uncultivated wild; deer now ſhooting acroſs the road, and now 
ſcouring through the woods, while the eye was frequently relieved by 
the appearance of orchards and plantations, and the houſes of gen- 
tlemen and farmers peeping through the trees; formed a ſcenery fo 
various and pictureſque, as to produce a variety of reflection, and 
preſent, we will not ſay to a philofophic eye, but to the mind of 
every reaſonable creature, the moſt ſublime and agreeable images. 

© Their worthip partook of the general ſimplicity. It was fre- 
quently conducted in the open air. The woods refounded to the 
voice of the preacher, or to the finging of his numerous Congrega-- 
tions; while their horſes, faſtened to the trees, formed a ſingular 
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addition to the ſolemnity. It was indeed a ſtriking picture; and 
might naturally impreſs the mind with a retroſpe& of the antedilu- 
vian days, when the hills and valleys re-echoed the patriarchal de- 
votions, and a Seth or an Enoch, in the ſhadow. of a projecting 
rock, or beneath the foliage of ſome venerable oak, delivered his 
primeval lectures, and was a“ preacher of righteouſneſs to the 
people.“ 

The American hoſpitality is ſuppoſed by Mr. Hanſon to have been 
another reaſon for the afliduity of the Methodiſt teachers, as well as 
the conſciouſneſs of being well employed, and the latis faction re- 
ſulting from conſiderations of public utility. As many of the 
preachers were men of fervent piety, this reflection would have its 
full weight; and the inſtruction of the ignorant and the reformation 
of the profligate would be conſidered as the beſt recompence of their 
Jabours. Spregding themſelves throngh the continent, they took in 
Nova Scotia, Georgia, with the principal places in both Carolinas, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennſylvania, New Jerſey, and New 
York; numbering upwards of 43, 00 members of their ſociety, 
excluſive of about eighty itinerants, and a conſiderable number of 
local preachers, who took no circuits, but aſſiſted occaſionally in the 
neighbourhood of their reſpective refidence. 

The large and expenſive buildings which the coloniſts have erected 
for public worthip, almoſt exceed credibility ; and ſeveral colleges 
are founded for the inſtruttion of youth. How far the propoſed 
plan of uniting genuine religion and extenſive learning will be car- 
ried into execution, time only can diſcover. It muſt materially de- 
pend on the character of the preſidents and tutors, and the proviſion 
that ſhall be made tor their ſupport. Men of real erudition will 
never be procured at low ſalaries ; and it is in vain to attempt eſta, 
blichments of this ſort without a liberal proviſion for the profeſ- 
fors in every branch of ſcience. Two of theſe places are called 
Cokeſbury and Weſley Colleges. How they are endowed, or whether 
they propoſe to obtain authority to confer degrees, we are not in- 
formed. But perhaps they are rather {chools "than colleges ; ; which 
indeed is a circumſtance to be withed, as good grammar- ſchools are 
of the utmoſt ſervice to the progreſs of literature. 

The great ſucceſs which attended the Methodiſt preachers in 
America naturally determined Mr. Wefley to try. the Weſt-India 
iflands. The Moravians had already attempted to eitabliſh their 
principles in ſome of theſe iſlands ; and in 1986 ſome preachers were 
ſent from the Methodiſts in England to the Weſt Indies. In many 
of theſe they met with ſucceſs. Societies were formed in Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent's, Dominic, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antigua, St. 
Euſtatius, Tortola, and St. Croix, amounting in all to near $5000 
perſons. At this time the whole number of Methodiſts in America 
and the Welt Indies amounted to about 48,302. Theſe ſocieties 
conſiſt both of whites and blacks: on the continent they were moſtly 
whites, but in the iflands negroes. “ But it is to be obſerved (ſays 
Mr. Hanſon), that the ſubjection of the negroes, and the obedience 
in which they are trained, muſt inculcate a docility peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the purpoſes. of a miſſion.” Some of the miſſionaries 
went alſo to St. Vincent's, where they met with {ome ſucceſs, and 
have eſtabliſhed fome ſchools, in which their children are "Ay 
Infiruted in the principles of On. 
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« In January 1789 (ſays the ſame author), Dr. Coke paid a viſit to 
Jamaica, and gave them ſeveral ſermons. - As he made but a ſhort 
ſtay, it could hardly be conſidered as a fair trial. Should a miſſion 
be eſtabliſhed here, as well as in the other iſlands, which will pro- 
bably be the caſe, it is hoped it will be the means of correcting one 
vice at leaſt, and that is duelling; a ſavage relict of Gothic barba- 
rity, by which all the iflands have for many years been diſtinguiſhed. 
Perhaps too it will give ſome check to the ſpirit of luxury and diſ- 
fipation ; and teach the planters, if it be found impracticable to 
emancipate their flaves, at leaſt to treat them with humanity.” 


It has been debated among the leading men of the Methodiſtical 


profeſſion, whether the caule might not be ſerved by ſending miſ- 
ſionaries to the Eaſt Indies and to Africa; but theſe projects were 
dropped, as there was no invitation, nor any proſpect of ſucceſs if 
it had been adopted. A miſſion has been formed to the new ſettle- 
ment called Kentucky, on the confines of the indian territories, near 
the Miſſiſſippi. The danger of the miſſionaries at the time they un- 
dertook this ſervice was certainly very great; yet ſuch was their 
zeal for the cauſe, that they voluntarily offered themſelves : and we 
underſtand they have met with ſucceſs. 

While Methodiſm was thus making rapid progreſs in America, its 
teachers were equally indefatigable in Britain. A moſt remarkable 
particular, however, occurs with regard to Mr. Weſley himſelf ; 
for though he had gone to Georgia, as has been already related, to 
convert the Indians ro Chriſtianity, yet on his return to England in 
1738, he took it into his head that he, their teacher, was not yet 
converted: the realon was, that he had not the faith of- aſſurance. 


This, however, was not long wanting. He arrived in England on_ 


the firſt day of February, and was bleſt with the aſſurance on the 
ſixth of March following. This was immediately announced to the 
public; and the conſequence, if we may believe him, was, that 
God then began to work by his miniſtry, which he had not done be- 
fore. Being joined by one Kinchin, a fellow of Corpus, they 
travelled to Mancheſter, Holms-chapel, Newcaſtle in Staffordſhire, 
and other places, where they preached, exhorted, and converſed 
on religious ſubjects, in public-houſes, ſtables, &c. ſometimes meet- 
ing with fucceſs and ſometimes not. During this peregrination Mr. 
Weſley certainly diſplayed a great deal of ſuperſtition, which we 
muſt undoubtedly ſuppoſe to have. been communicated to his hear- 
ers, and to have cauſed them to act on many occaſions in a very ri- 

diculous manner. An inſtance follows :—** The next day (ſays he), 
March 11ih, we dined at Birmingham, and, ſoon after we left it, 
were reproved for our negligence there (in letting thoſe who attended 
us go without either exhortation or inſtruction) by a ſevere ſhower 
of hail!” About the latter end of March or beginning of April he 
and his companion began to pray extempore, leaving off entirely the 

forms of the church of England, to which he had formerly been ſo 
devoted. The doctrine of inſtantaneous converſion, which his ima- 
gination had ſuggeſted to him as a work performed on himſef, was 
greedily received by ſome of his hearers, and all the converts to the 

new doctrine confirmed themſelves, and contributed greatly to per- 

ſuade others by declarations of their experzences, as they called them: 

however, though a knowledge of the ſaving aſſurance had been 
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8 \ 
=—_ on March 6th, he does not date his converſion” ſooner than 
ay 24th of the ſame year. 

This new doctrine of an inſtantaneous, and in fact miraculous, 
impulſe, though greatly reliſhed by the enthuſiaſtical part of the ſo- 
ciety, was very much diſliked by others, particularly Mr. Charles 
Weſley his brother, who warned him of the miſchief he was doing; 
though he himſelf was ſoon converted, and, what is very aſtoniſhing, 
two days before John Weſley himſelf. The particulars related of 
theſe miraculous converſions are truly diſgraceful, and could not 
but bring into contempt the ſociety which confiſted of ſuch enthu- 
fiaſts, 4 Many (ſays Mr. Hanſon) are repreſented as falling ſud- 
denly to the ground, in horror and agony not to be conceived, and 
riſing again with equal expreſſions of peace and conſolation.” — 
Their converſions were uſually attended with theſe violent ſymp— 
toms ; and, for ſeveral years, few meetings occurred where Mr. 
Weſley preſided, without one or more inſtances of the ſame kind. 
It was not poſſible that ſuch tranſactions ſhould paſs without notice. 
The confuſion that too often prevailed, the emotions of the perſons 
affected, and the exultations of the reſt, which were ſeverally ani- 
madverted upon, gave great and general offence. Many inſiſted, 
that it muſt either be occaſioned by the heat of the rooms, and the 
agitation of the animal ſpirits under diſcourſes of the moſt alarming 
nature; or that it was mere artifice and hypocriſy. 

In the mean time, two of the {ons of a Mrs. Hutton, in London, 
happening to become converts to the new doctrine, this lady was fo 
much offended, that ſhe wrote to Mr. Samuel Weſley, informing 
him, that ſhe was of opinion his brother John had loſt his ſenſes ; 
and requeſting, that the next time he came to his houſe, he, Mr. 
Samuel, would either confine or convert him. All that could be 
done, however, to prevent the progreſs of the new doctrine was 
inſufficient ; and the firft Methodiſt — was formed in London, 
on the firſt of May 1738, when about fifty agreed to meet together 
once a-week for free converſation, begun and ended with linging 
and prayer. 

All this time, however, it ſeems that the converſion of Mr. 
Wefley was far from being ſo complete as that of many of his hear- 
ers. He had preached and converted others, while he himſelf was 
abſolutely unconverted. The knowledge of the true ſaving faith 
was only revealed to him on the 6th of March, and he did not ex- 
perience its power till the 24th of May, as remarked above; and 
even after this, his doubts and fears were ſtill ſo great, that on the 
13th of June he undertook a voyage to Germany, where, in the 
company of Count Zinzendorft, his faith ſeems to have been 
thoroughly confirmed. | 3 

On Mr. Welley's return, Sept. 16th, 1738, he applied himſelf 
with the greateſt aſſiduity and ſucceſs to the propagation of his 
doctrine. Multitudes of converts were made in various parts of the 
kingdom ; and the reproaches poured upon him by his e e Ig 
ſeemed to have rendered his zeal more fervent if poſible than be- 
fore. It is remarkable, however, that ſome of his old friends were 
now ſo much offended with his conduct or his principles, that they 
abſolutely refuſed to keep company with him. His original plan 
ſeems to have been, to make an union of clergymen, and diſſeminate 
his principles by their means. But in this he ſucceeded ſo ill, that 
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in a letter written in 1742, he wiſhed for a clerical aſſiſtant, were he 
only in deacons orders: but adds, “I know of none ſuch, who is 
willing to caſt in his lot with us; and I ſcarcely expect I ſhall, be- 
cauſe I know how faſt they are rivetted in the ſervice of the devil 
and the world before they leave the univerſity.” — Finding at laſt 
that nothing could be done with them, he was obliged to have re- 
courſe to lay- preachers; and eaſily ſelected thoſe who appeared to 
have the greateſt talents for prayer and exhortation in the private 
meetings appointed for that purpoſe. Thus he at once raiſed him- 
ſelf to be at the head of a ſect; as the Jay-preachers willingly 
yielded obedience to him who had the advantages of ſuperior leara- 
ing and abilities, and was beſides in orders as a clergyman; and this 
obedience he did not fail on every occaſion to exact. 

If his doctrine had formerly given offence to the eſtabliſhed clergy 
the appointment of lay-preachers was reckoned much worſe ; and 
their being appointed without any form of ordination whatever, 
which almoſt all of them were, ſubjected them to contempt and re- 
proach, which their want of learning, and very often of natural 
abilities, did not contribute to remove. 'Thus finding the churches 
ſhut againſt him and his followers, he was obliged to preach in the 
fields, and made his firſt eſſay in this way on the ſecond of April 
1739, in the neighbourhood of Briſtol; Mr. Whitefield having ſet 
him an example the day before, 

The ſucceſs of thoſe ignorant and itinerant preachers, with their 
abſurd and uncharitable diſcourſes and behaviour, ſo provoked their 
adverſaries, that a perſecution was ſoon coinmenced againſt them. 
Mr. Weſley himſelf was calumniated in the harſheſt manner, being 
ſometimes ſaid to be a Jeſuit, ſometimes an illiterate enthuſiaſt, as 
the people took it into their heads. Many pretended to anſwer him 
in writing, without being able to do ſo: the conſequence was, that 
their deficiency of argument was ſupplied by invective, and the moſt 
ſcandalous performances. made their appearance. Some of the Eng- 
liſh clergy ſo far forgot themſelves as to initigate the mob againſt 
them, and the moſt cruel outrages were committed upon them in 
various places. For ſome time the perſecuted party adhered to the 
doctrines of paſlive obedience and non- reſiſtance, which their inhu- 
man adverſaries did not fail to take the advantage of.— The leſs 
they were oppoſed, the more inſolent they became. The Methodiſts 
were frequently in danger of their lives. Men, women with child, 
and even children, were knocked down and abuſed with the ſame 
undiſtinguiſhing fury. Houſes were ſtripped of their furniture, vaſt 
quantities of furniture carried off, feather-beds cut in pieces and 
ſtrewed over the ſtreets, ſeveral reputable people were forced into 
the army, &c. To the diſgrace of magiſtracy alſo it was found, 
that, when application was made to the juſtices of the peace, redreſs 
was commonly denied; nor was a ſtop put to theſe ſhameful pro- 
ceedings without a royal mandate for the purpoſe. | 

From the year 1738 to 1747 Mr. Welley and his itinerants were 
employed in varſous parts of England. In 1747 he went over to 
Dublin, where a ſociety had been formed by one Mr. Williams a 
clergyman.—Here they proved ſo ſucceſsful, notwithſtanding the 
number of Papiſts, and the violence of their other opponents, that 
in 1750 they had erected meeting-houſes in every, part of the king- 
dom, and had formed twenty-nine circuits, which employed ant 
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ſeven itinerants, beſides a conſiderable number of local preachers. 
An invitation was given to Mr. Weſley, in 1751, to viſit Scotland, 
by an officer in quarters at Muſſelburgh. He accordingly took a 
journey thither the ſame year; but left the place, after preaching in 
it once or twice. In 1753 he returned to Scotland, and viſited Glaſe 
gow. Societies were at length formed in that city, as well as at 
Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, and a few other places : 
but his ſucceſs was by no means equal to what it had been in other 
parts ; for in 1790 the number of circuits in Scotland was no more 
than eight, which were ſupplied by twenty itinerants. 

Mr. Whitefield, the other great labourer in the vineyard, was 
equally indefatigable, and probably more ſucceſsful than Mr. Weſley. 
Before entering into orders, he had formed a ſociety of religious 
perſons at Glouceſter : here he preached his firit ſermon on the 

eceſſity and Benefit of Religious Society; here he became ex- 
tremely popular, as well as at Briſtol and London, while preparin 
to ſet ſail for Georgia for the firſt time; and, in all places to whic 
he came, large collections were made for the poor. He maintained 
the ſame doctrine with Mr, Weſley as to the new birth; which like- 
wiſe gave offence to the clergy when delivered by him, as it had done 
with Mr. Weſley. In the various intervals of his voyages to Ame- 
rica, he employed himſelf with the very ſame aſſiduity in Britain 
and in Ireland, which we have already taken notice of in the weſtern 
continent. His ſucceſs was every where prodigious. In 1941 he 
was invited to Scotland, and preached his firſt ſermon there at Dun- 
fermline. From thence he went to Edinburgh, and preached 
in ſeveral of the eſtabliſhed churches, but differed with Meſſrs. 
Ralph and Ebenezer Erſkines ; ſo that he, as well as Mr. Weſley, 
proved unſucceſsful in forming a coalition with any other religious 
party. In the private way, however, his ſucceſs was very conſider- 
able, at Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and other places. 
In 1742 he paid a ſecond viſit to Scotland, and a third in 1748. In 
1751 he viſited Ireland for the firſt time; and preached to great 
multitudes, withont being moleſted, even in places where others had 
been mobbed. From thence he returned to Scotland the ſame year, 
and ſpeaks in very favourable terms of the attention the people, there 
py to their bibles. In 1752 and 1753 he again viſited the ſame 

ingdom, and the laſt time diſtinguiſhed himſelf by preaching againſt 
the play-houſe in Glaſgow. In 1756 he returned; and, by his ani- 
mated diſcourſes at Edinburgh againſt popery and arbitrary power, 
was owned to have contributed very much to the increaſe of courage 
and loyalty in that country. Next year he again viſited the Scottiſh 
capital during the time that the general aſſembly ſat, and his ſermons 
were attended by ſeveral of the members. At Glaſgow he made a 
large collection for the poor of that city, and from thence took a 
voyage to Ireland, He was received with the uſual affection by the 
lower claſſes of Proteſtants; but the Popith rabble, exaſperated at 
the ſucceſs, almoſt murdered him with ſtones. After paſſing through 
a great part of Ireland, viſiting England and Wales, he paid ano- 
ther viſit to Scotland, where four clergymen now lent him their 
pulpits. His Jaſt viſit was in the ſummer of 1758, where his con- 
gregations were as large as ever; and it is to his endeavours princi- 
pally that we are to aſcribe the great number of Methodiſt ſocieties 
now Exliting in Scotland. wh 
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With regard to the religious principles of Methodiſts, we cannot 
enter into any particular detail; neither indeed are there any doc- 
trines peculiar to all included under that name, except the ſingle one 
of ſalvation by faith without works. In March 1741, Mr. White- 
field, being returned to England, entirely ſeparated from Mr. Weſley 
and his friends, ** becauſe he did not hold the decrees.” - Here was 
the firſt breach, which warm men perſuaded Mr. Whitefield to make, 
merely for a difference of opinion. Thoſe indeed who believed 
univerſal redemption, had no deſire at all to ſeparate : but thoſe 
who held particular redemption, would not hear of any accommo- 
dation, being determined to have no fellowſhip with men that © were 
in ſuch dangerous errors.” So there were now two ſorts of Metho- 
diſts ſo called; thoſe for particular, and thoſe for general, re- 
demption. | 

Not many years paſſed, before William Cudworth and James Relly 
ſeparated from Mr. Whitefield. — Theſe were properly Antinomians, 
abſolute avowed enemies to the law of God, which they .never 
preached or profeſſed to preach, but termed all Legaliſts who did. 
With them, preaching the law was an abomination. They had 
nothing to do with the law. They would preach Chriſt, as they 
called it ; but without one word either of holineſs or good works. 
Yet theſe were ſtill denominated Methodiſts, although differing from 
Mr. Whitefield, both in judgment and practice, abundantly more 
than Mr. Whitefield did from Mr. Weſley. 

In the mean time, Mr. Venn and Mr, Romaine began to be ſpoken 
of: and not long after Mr. Madan and Mr. Berridge, with a few ' 
other clergymen, who, although they had no connection with each 
other, yet preaching ſalvation by faith, and endeavouring to live 
accordingly, to be Bible-Chriſtians, were ſoon included in the ge- 
neral name of Methodiſts. And ſo indeed were all others who 
preached ſalvation by faith, and appeared more ſerious than their 
neighbours. Some of theſe were quite regular in their manner of 
preaching : ſome were quite irregular, (though not by choice; but 
neceſſity was laid upon them, they muſt preach irregularly, or not 
at all): and others were between both ; regular in moſt though 
not in all particulars, nr | ; 

In 1762, George Bell and a few other perſons began to ſpeak great 
words. In the latter end of the year they foretold that the world 
would be at an end on the 28th of February, Mr. Wefley, with 
whom they were then connected, withſtood them both in public and 
private, This they would not endure : ſo, in January and February 
1763, they feparated from him, under the care of Mr. Maxfield. one 
of Mr. Weſley's preachers. But ſtill Mr. Maxfield and his adhe- 
rents, even the wildeſt enthuſiaſts among them, go under the general 
name of Methodiſts, and ſo bring a ſcandal upon thoſe with whom 
they have no connection, 

At preſent, thoſe who remain with Mr. Wefley are moſtly 
Church-of-England men. They love her articles, her homilies, 
her liturgy, her diſcipline, and unwillingly vary from it in any in- 
ſtance. Meantime, all who preach among them declare, “we are 
all by nature children of wrath, but by grace we are ſaved through 
taith;” ſaved from both the guilt and from the power of fin. They 
endeavour to live according to what they preach, to be plain Bibles» 


Chriſtians ; and they meet together at convenient times, to encourage 
Vol. III. No. 48. ; 3 L one 
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one another therein. They tenderly love many that are Calviniſts, 
though they do not love their opinions. Yea, they love the Anti- 
nomians themſelves; but it is with a love of compaſſion only, for 

they hate their doctrines with a perfect hatred ; they abhor them as 
they do hell- fire: being convinced nothing can ſo effectually deſtroy 
all faith, all holineſs, and all good works. 

We ſhall conclude this narrative with the words of Mr. Hanſon, 
which muſt certainly be accounted juſt, whatever objections may be 
made to ſome parts of the principles or behaviour of the Methodiſts. 
4 If they poſſeſs not much knowledge, which, however, we do not 
know to be the caſe, it is at leaſt certain, they are not deficient in 
zeal : and, without any paſlionate deſire to imitate their example, we 
may at leaſt commend their endeavours for the general good. Every 
good man will contemplate with pleaſure the operation of the ſpirit 
of reformation, whether foreign or domeſtic ; and will rejoice in 
every attempt to propagate Chriſtianity in the barbarous parts of the 
world :—an attempt which, if in any tolerable degree fucceſsful, 
will do infinitely more for their civilization and happineſs, than all 
the united energies of thoſe boaſted benefactors of ' mankind, the 
philoſophic infidels.““ 
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ILIUMAN thoughts are like the planetary ſyſtem, where many are 

1 fixed and many wander, and many continue for ever unintel- 
ligible ; or rather like meteors, which generally loſe their ſubſtance 
with their luſtre. 

I. The underſtanding is like the ſun, which gives light and life to 
the whole intellectual world; but the memory, regarding thoſe 
things only that are paſt, is like the moon, which is new and full, 
'and has her wane, by turns. | 

II. The world is a ſea, and life and death are its ebbing and 
flowing. Wars are the ſtorms which agitate and toſs it into fury and 
faction. The tongues of its enraged inhabitants are then as the 
noiſe of many waters. Peace is the calm which ſucceedshe tempeſt, 

and huſhes the billows of intereſt and paſſion to reſt. Proſperity is 
the ſun whoſe beams produce plenty and comfort. Adverſity is a 
portentous cloud impregnated with diſcontent, and often burſts in a 
torrent of deſolation and deſtruEtion. F 

III. Wit is like a lily. The one is as pleaſing to the ear as the 
other is to the eye. Wit naturally fades, and, if not timely gathered, 
ſoon withers and dies. : 

IV. On the tower of Ambition hangs the dial of induſtry ; where 
the ſun of good fortune marks the time and progreſs of friendſhip 
on the figure of Ambition. Be 

V. Every man may learn the elements of geography, which 1s the 
nobleſt ſcience in the world, from an attention to the temperature of 

his own mind. Melancholy is the North Pole, Envy the South, 
choler the Torrid Zone, Ambition the Zodiac, Joy the Ecliptic 
Line, Juſtice the Equinoctial, Prudence and Temperance the Arctic 
and Antarctic Circles, Patience and Fortitude the Tropics. _ 

VI. Every little fly, and every little pebble, and every little 
flower, are tntors in the great ichool of nature, to inſtru& the mind 

and better the heart. Lhe four elements are the four volumes in 
which all her works are written. " . 
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VII. They, who take ſelf- love for their guide ride in the paths of 
partiality, on the horſe of adhlation, to the judge of falſehood; but 
he who prefers the mandate of reaſon, rides in the way of probabi- 
lity, on the courſer of prudence. His journey will then be as 
pleaſing as the object of it, which is truth, ſhall be ſure. _ X 
VIII. Human deſtiny, is a nut, of which life is the ſhell, and re- 
putation the kernel. Crack it gently, and you enjoy its whole value 
entire. But open it roughly, and ten to one you break the ſhell, or 
bruiſe the kernel, or reduce the whole into one uſeleſs compound. 
IX. Prudence, through the ground of miſery, cuts a river of pa- 
tience, where the mind ſwims in boats of tranquillity along the 
ſtreams of life, until ſhe arrives at the haven of death, where all 
ſtreams meet. 155 | | 
X. Spite creeps like a ſnake out of the hedge of deceit, or the 
ſand-bed of hypocrily ; and, having fermented its venour by TORng 
in the ſun of proſperity, aims the moſt deadly wound at the faireſt 
fame. | 
XI. The mind is a garden where all manner of ſeeds are ſown. 
Proſperities are fine painted tulips ; Innocency, white lilies; the 
Virtues, ſweet gilliflowers, roſes, violets, and primroſes ; Learning 
ſavoury herbage; Affliction, rue, wormwood, and rhubarb ; Pride, 
Ambition, Extortion, nightſhade and hellebore ; Stupidity, poppy 3 
Sloth and Ignorance, briers and thiſtles. | = 
XII. Juſtice ſhould be a man's governor, Prudence his counſellor, 
Temperance his friend, Fortitude his champion, Hope his food, 
Charity his houſe, Faith or Sincerity his porter, Wit his companion, 
Love his bedfellow, Patience his miſtreſs, Reaſon his ſecretary, 
Judgment his ſteward. | 
TRIFLING.—lf we believe the poets and fabuliſts, who have long 
trifled with the credulity of the world, an apple ſet all Greece ani 
Aſia on fire. «71 0 Sy 
The greateſt machines often derive operation and effect from the 
ſmalleſt ſprings. 
How many revolutions of infinite moment and magnitude have 
originated in trifles ? 
Paradiſe was loſt to Adam, the world to Anthony, innocence to 
woman, and honour to man, by trifling. | © 
Quench fire in the ember, choak weeds in the root, extinguiſh 
folly in the conception, prevent conſpiracy by detecting the plot. 
Even Ariſtotle, with all his literary and ſcientific ſtableneſs and 
gravity, praiſes Archytas for the invention of rattles, which, put 
into the hands of children, prevents their breaking veſſels of uſe, 
Youth is the only period in which trifling is connected with inno- 
; cence, levity with honour, and even paſlion with peace of mind. 

In truth, the old, as well as the young, have their rattles of va- 
rious kinds and deſcriptions. And what is the whole of life, but a 
ſcene crouded e ee with trifles, trifling, and triflers; in 
which nothing is to-be ſeen but a prodigious collection of apes; 
or heard, but a ludicrous mixture of b e and lamentation; or 
taſted, but a compoſition of honey, ſorrel, and wormwood ? 

Men are only ridiculous and contemptible when they trifle out of 
Place, interfere with concerns which are not theirs, take cognizance 
of matters which belong to others, and are ſedulouſly occupied in 
every one's buſineſs but their own. Wo 
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We cannot be quiet, or act, or reſt, with dignity or grace, But 
in our own ſphere. - 

The heavens are ſtretched forth like a canopy to compaſs the air; 
the air moveth about the earth; and the earth keepeth her poſition, 
her centre, and her courſe, inviolate. c 

Heavy bodies aſcend not, nor do light ones fall; the ſeafons in- 
terfere not in their ſucceſſion, day and night encroach not on the 
province of each other, and the ſeveral planets Eros in their 
adheſion to their reſpective orbs. 

All the parts of the univerſe are ſo arranged and linked together, 
as to render the general ſyſtem of a regular ſubordination ſubſervient 
to the permanent harmony of the whole. 

Keep then where you are, and do what you ought; for what 
ſhould a fiſh do on land, a ſtar in the earth, or a ſtone in the firma- 
ment? 

Let the lawyer plead, the divine preach, the huſbandman till the 
ground, the merchant or mariner go down into the ſea, and do 
buſineſs in the great waters, the cobler ſtick to his laſt, the tradeſman 
mind his ſhop, the magiſtrate govern, and all the people ſay, Amen. 

Yet how many, eſpecially in the metropolis, have no calling, pro- 
feſſion, buſineſs, or object, but flutter up and down like fhades and 
apparitions ? 

Theſe are your bucks, your fopplings, your loungers, and your 
faſhionable triflers ; and they are as diſhonourable as the mark in 
the forehead of a vagabond, the bald pate of the letcher, the tooth- 
leſs gums of the liquoriſh, or the hole in the flave's ear. 

They plough not, they trade not, they toil not, neither do they 
go to church or market ; they ſow not, neither do they reap : yet 
PD, in all his royalty and glory, was not arrayed like one of 
tnelie. 

Why ſhould we bow the knee or do obeiſance to ſuch things of 
naught, ſuch butterflies, ſuch inſects with gaudy wings, ſuch guats 
as only buzz, but cannot ſting. 

They are pinned to the community as lace to their clothes; or 
rather render it filthy as the powder in their hair, or the paint on 
their ſkin. 

They may be likened to what herbaliſts call paraſitical plants, which 
ſpring out of others, and have their juice and nouriſhment, and ve- 
getable life, from roots which are not their own, 

As warts upon the hand, they grow up only to trouble and deface 
the ſpot which has the misfortune to produce them. | 

In ſhort, theſe phantoms of taſhion, after all the buſtle and pa- 
rade they make, are but as idols, which, though dreſſed up, painted, 
and gilt, and even adored, are yet nothing i in this world. 

Thus trifling, like power, though it may dazzle and blaze, and 
even faſcinate for a while, yet ſitteth heavy on thoſe who wear it; 
tortureth thoſe who delight in it, eateth up thoſe who feed upon it, 
even eateth up itſelf ; and, driving all before it, falleth at laſt to the 
ground, and falleth as a nill-ſtone on all who prefer it, and grindeth 
them to pieces. 

Trifling, however, has ſometimes even ſaved a valuable life.— 
A cardinal of great merit was once ſo ill as to be given over by 
his phyſicians. His domeſtics, alk eager to ſerve themſelves, pre- 
ſeated their perſons before him, with a box, a trunk, a cabinet, or 
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other moveables, under each of their arms, and made their exit 


ſeverally with a bow. Meanwhile an ape, obſerving, as he fat by 
the ſide of his maſter's bed, what was going on, ſpied the cardinal's 
cap, which he inſtantly ſeized, clapped it upon his head, made his 
bow with infinite archneſs and ſolemniiy, and then retired as the 
reſt of the houſehed had done. The humorous imitation had ſuch 


an effect on the riſible faculties of the dying cardinal, that the im- 


poſthume, which threatened his life, inſtantly broke, and hisghealth 
was happily reſtored, : | | 


REMARKABLE CHANGE oy an AFRICAN's COMPLEXION. 


FF July, 1796, Henry Moſs came to Philadelphia, and returned to 
Virginia in November following. He produced a certificate of 
which the following is a copy: | 

do hereby certify, that 1 have been well acquainted with Henry 
Moſs, who is the bearer hereof, upwards of thirty years; the whole 
of which time he has ſupported an honeſt character. In the late 
war, he enliſted with me in the continental army, as a ſoldier, and 
behaved himſelf very well as ſuch. From the firſt of my acquaint- 
ance with him, till within two or three years paſt, he was of as 
dark a complexion as any African; and, without any known caule, 
it has changed to what it is at preſent.— He was free-born, and 
ſerved his time with Major John Brint, late of Charlotte county. 
Given under my hand, the 2d of Sept. 1794. | 

Ty «© JosE FHH HoLT, Bedford county.“ 

He was alſo perſonally known to ſeveral of the other officers af 
the regiment in which he ferved, who aſſerted, that he was then 
black, and that there was no reaſon to queſtion his veracity. When 
at Philadelphia, the preſident (Waſhington) ſaw him, as well as 
many others, whoſe notice of him was attracied by the ſingularity of 


the caſe, He appeared to be a modeſt well-behaved man, and the 


clear pertinent manner in which he anſwered their various queſtions, 


left them in no doubt of the truth of ſuch parts of his ſtory as reſted 


on his own credit. Being aſked a great many, tending to diſcover 


whether the change had been effected by any alteration in his mode 


of life or diet, of his health, of cutaneous diſorders, or remedies 


uſed for their removal, or any other phyſical cauſe? nothing ap- 
peared to account for it. | 


He has all the features common to the African; though not ſo | 


ſtrongly marked. His ſtature is about five feet ſix inches; his age 
42 years.—On his face, from the roots of his hair, on the ſinciput, 
about one inch in breadth, extending by his right ear, with increaſe 
of breadth under his chin, and upwards, to within two inches of 
the left ear, is perfectly fair as any European.—From the eye-lids, 
above both eyes, the African complexion has entirely diſappeared. 
For nearly one inch in latitude, under the right eye, there is a {mall 
white ſtreak; and under the left eye, a broader one, Around his 


mouth, is a ſtreak of white, ſhaded by another remaining ſtreak of 


black, reaching nearly to the chin, under which, all round his 
neck, he has a very fair European complexion. 

The lines dividing the black from the white are not reguarly de- 
fined, but indented and inſulated, the borders appearing as iſlands 
and peninſulas, as are repreſented on the chart of a ſea coaſt, Een 
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446 CURIOSITIES AND RARITIES 
whole of his breaſt, arms, and legs, ſo far as it was decent to ex- 
poſe them to a mixed company, were of a clear European com- 
plexion, interſperſed with ſmall ſpecks of his original colour, as 
eckles on the {kin of a fair woman appear in ſummer. The backs 
and palms of his hands are alſo pertealy fair; but on their ſides, 
from the wriſts to the ends of his thumbs and fingers, there are 
ſtripes of black; and on the outſides of his thumbs and fingers 
there are ſpots of it. But generally between the limbs, and wherever 
ſkin meets ſkin, and is covered by clothing, the change is perfect 
from the colour of an African to that of a fair European; and it 
was believed, that the whole of the former, then remaining, if ac- 
curately meaſured, would not amount to one ſquare foot. 

His hair is undergoing a ſimilar change, from the black. criſpy 
wool of the African, to the ſoft curly hair of an European, wherever 
the colour of the ſkin is altered; and in the white partt, it is be- 
come ſoft and long, inſtead of harſh and ſhort. Upon preſling his 
kin with a finger, the part preſſed appeared white; and, on removal 
of the preſſure, the diſplaced blood ruſhed back, ſuffuſing the part 
with red, exactly as in the caſe of an European, in like circum- 
ſtances; and his veins, and their ramifications, had the ſame ap- 
pearance. In the borders of the two- colours, there appeared na 
difcontinuity, or fiſſure, in the external ſurface of the ſkin; and it 
ſeemed evident, that the change was not occalioned by the caſting 
off the epidermis, but by the diſſolution of the rete mucoſum, between 
the dermis and epidermis + ſo that he was not ſenſible of the leaſt 
obſtruction, on the paſſage of a razor from the black to the white 
or from the white to the black parts of his face. 

He ſaid, that his paternal grandfather was born in Africa, and 
his grandmother an Indian native of America ; that his father (the 
iſſue of their marriage) married a mulatto woman, born of an 
African father and an Iriſh mother ; and that his maternal grand- 
father was a native of Africa. That about February 1792, he firſt 
perceived a change in his fkin, about the roots of his finger-nails, 
which extended to the length of the firſt joints; that, about two 
months afterwards, the back of his neck began to change gradually, 
extending downwards, and round his body, to moſt parts covered 
by his clothes; that the alteration was greater in the ſecond than 
the firſt year ; and that he has not perceived much, if any, progreſs 
in the winter, or cold weather. In the latter part of the ſummer of 
1796, it was ſo rapid on his tace and hands, that ſeveral who re- 
vilited him, after an abſence of twelve or fourteen days, diſcovered 
a very obvious alteration ;z and they had no doubt, that if he ſhould 
live over another ſummer or two, the change would be completed 


throughout. He remarked, that, fince it began, he has been much 


more ſenſible of the heat of the ſun on his ſhoulders, than formerly; 
and that bliſters and freckles have been raiſed on every part which 
holes in his clothes had expoſed to its action; and alfo, that he has 
felt the cold much more ſenſibly than before. 

Such is the hiſtory, ſo far as it goes, of the change of a negro to 
a white man ;—a change, which, had Henry Moſs happened to have 
been a flave, would have furniſhed an irrefragable argument for an- 
nihilating his owner's claim, | 
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LITERARY CHARACTER or rn NOBILITY AND GEN 


1 gentlemen of Ireland are jealous of the national honour, 
and abundantly ready at the hazard of their lives to aſſert it. 
For ſuch/a purpoſe the pen is a better weapon than the ſword or the 
piſtol. One book of merit would produce more defence from the 
neighbouring nations than twenty combatants. That Scotland ſhould 
have to boaſt of at leaſt ten eminent writers for one who appears 
among us, (when, too, the courſe of ſtudy and the diſcipline in our 
univerſity are excellent,) muſt be aſcribed to the truly patriotic at- 
tention with which the gentlemen of North Britain cheriſh and ex- 

pand every bud of genius which puts forth its promiſe. in their na- 
tive region. This local partiality may be, and ſometimes 1s, carried 
rather too far; but the principle generates a great increaſe of excel- 
lent publications, much improvement in ſcience, and freſh incite- 
ment to thoſe diſtinguiſhed authors, whoſe works, while they re- 
flect honour on their country, contribute to the entertainment and 
inſtruction of mankind. | 

It is lamentable to find in ſuch a nation as this, (Ireland,) in many 
apparent reſpects adapted to the encouragement of true politeneſs, 
how much its great miſtreſs and teacher, literature, is neglected. 
There are indeed in our capital ſome well-choſen and ample libraries, 
but they are very few and very private. The collection of books is 
generally the leaſt coſtly article im the houſehold inventory; the 
contents of the cellar are often more valuable than the vxn; arguoy 
for the whole family. In Great Britain, the gentry, however diſſipated, 
ſeldom entirely negle& thoſe ſtudies in which they have been initiated 
in their early years, and no converſation engages or intereſts them 
more than the diſcuſſion of works of genius, whether of their own 
day or of antiquity. A perſon diſtinguiſhed by any publication of 
merit ranks among them in the firſt claſs of ſociety, and there is an 
emulation to protect, encourage, and produce, him. © For my part,“ 
ſays Lord Cheſterfield in a letter to his ſon, “ I uſed to think myſelf 
in company as much above me when I was with Mr. Addifon and 
Mr. Pope, as if I had been with all the princes in Europe.” This 
judicious ſentiment is very general among the nobility of England. 
But there ſeems to be in this kingdom (though with very conſider- 
able exceptions) too much of a kind of vandaliſh pride in diſowning 
ſcholarſhip. A gentleman here, who knows much more of a new 
book (pamphlet and novel excepted) may ſometimes as well conceal 
his knowledge; for his communication will be drowned in claret, 
which has a better reliſh than ſuch dry aliment ; or he will leave an 
impreſſion with his company that he is a pedant or a coxcomb. Yet 
it is but juſtice to thoſe very perſons to acknowledge, that in their 
collective capacity they ſhew great liberality of ſentiment. Though 
as ſtewards of the public purſe they jealouſly examine all grants of 
public money, there is no inſtance of an objection being offered in 
either houſe of parliament to proviſions made to writers of merit, 
nay even for their families, when they are left without other ſupport 
than the bounty of the nation. | 

The general neglect of letters is not however a hopeleſs deficiency, 


for no people have naturally brighter intellects than the n. nor 
| etter 
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better diſpoſitions. It proceeds not from dullneſs or inſenſibility, 
but from inattention. If ftudy could be made more the faſhion, we 
mould ſee the generality. of our countrymen not leſs poliſhed in their 
underſtandings, than they are well formed in their perſons, and ſo- 
ciable in their tempers. Many of our ladies at this time, without 
pedantry or affectation of ſcience, would make a diſtinguiſhed figure 
in the firſt literary circtes. Ireland has not Joſt all female talent 
with Mrs. Greville. That there is no want of native genius ank 
ſcience at this hour, we can produce ſome bright examples. We © 
have the unrivalled and all-accompliſhed Burke, the learned and ex- 
cellent editor of Shakeſpeare, the author of the beſt comedy pro- 
duced in this country; and the beſt tranſlator of a great Roman 
Hiftorian, who, till the appearance of Mr. Murphy's Verſion, 
ſeemed to ſet our language at defiance. But, .alas | they have mi- 


| grated to a more congenial region. When books become more our 


occupation or amuſement, all that is wanted will follow. The face 


of moſt things among us is daily altering and improving. The mind 


in its turn will become undoubtedly the principal object of culti- 
vation. | 1 


on TE PHENOMENA or THE WATER-SPOUT. 


HE beft account of the water-ſpout which we have met with is 
in the Phil. Tranſ. Abridged, vol. viii. as obſerved by Mr. 
Joſeph Harris, May 21, 1732, about ſunſet, lat. 32? 30“ N. long. 
9? E. from Cape Florida.—** When firſt we ſaw the ſpout (ſays he), 
it was whole and entire, and much of the ſhape and proportion of a 
ſpeaking trumpet ; the ſmall end being downwards, and reaching to 
the ſea, and the big end terminated in a black thick cloud. The 
ſpout itſelf was very black, and the more ſo the higher up. It 
ſeemed to be exactly perpendicular to the horizon, and its ſides per- 
fectly ſmooth, without the leaſt ruggedneſs. Where it fell the ſpray 
of the ſea roſe to a conſiderable height, which made ſomewhat the 
appearance of a great ſmoke. From the firſt time we ſaw it it con- 
tinued whole about a minute, and till it was quite diſſipated about 
three minutes. It began to waſte from below, and ſo gradually up, 
while the upper part remained entire, without any viſible alteration, 
till at laſt it ended in the black cloud above: upon which there 
ſeemed to fall a very heavy rain in that neighbourhood. —There was 
but little wind, and the ſky elſewhere was pretty ſerene.” | 
Water-ſpouts have by ſome been ſuppoſed to be merely electrical 
in their origin ; particularly by Signior Beccaria, who ſupported his 
opinion by ſome experiments. But, if we attend to the ſucceſſive 
phenomena neceſſary to conſtitute a complete water-ſpout throughout 
their various ſtages, we ſhall be convinced, that recourſe mult be 
had to ſome other principle in order to obtain a complete ſolution. * 
Dr. Franklin, in his Phyſical and Meteorological Obſervations, 
ſuppoſes a water-ſpout and a whirlwind to proceed from the ſame 
cauſe ; their only difference being, that the latter paſſes over the land 
and the former over the water. This opinion is corroborated by M. 
de la Pryme, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, where he deſcribes 
two ſpouts obſerved at different times in Yorkſhire, whoſe appear- 
ances in the air were exactly like thoſe of the ſpouts at ſea, and their 
effects the ſame as thoſe of real whirlwinds. * 


A fluid 
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A fluid, moving from all points horizontally towards a centre, muſt 
at that centre either mount or deſcend. If a hole be opened in the 
middle of the bottom of a tub filled with water, the water will flow 
from all ſides to the centre, and there deſcend in a whirl : but air 
flowing on or near the ſurface of land or water, from all ſides to- 
wards a centre, muſt at that centre, aſcend ; becaule the land or 
water will hinder its deſcent, _ 2 5 

The doctor, in proceeding to explain his conceptions, begs to be 
allowed two or three poſitions, as a foundation for his hypotheſis. 
1. That the lower region of air is often more heated, and ſo more 
rarefied, than the upper, and by conſequence ſpecifically lighter. 
The coldneſs of the upper region is manifeſted by the hail, which 
ſometimes falls from it in warm weather. 2. That heated air may 
be very moiſt, and yet the moiſture ſo equally diffuſed and rarefied 
as not to be viſible till colder air mixes with it; at which time it 
condenſes and becomes viſible. Thus our breath, although inviſible 
in ſummer, becomes vilible in winter. 

Theſe circumſtances being granted, he preſuppoſes a tract of 
land or ſea, of about ſixty miles in extent, unſheltered by clouds 
and unretreſhed by the wind, during a ſummer's day, or perhaps 


for ſeveral days without intermiſſion, till it becomes violently heated, 


together with the lower region of the air in contact with it; ſo that 
the latter becomes ſpecifically lighter than the ſuperincumbent 
higher region of the atmoſphere, wherein the clouds are uſually 
floated : he ſuppoſes alſo that the air ſurrounding this tract has not 
been ſo much heated during thoſe days, and therefore remains 
heavier. The conſequence of this, he conceives, ſhould be, that 
the heated lighter air ſhould aſcend, and the heavier deſcend ; and 
as this riſing cannot operate thoughout the whole tract at once, be- 
cauſe that would leave too extenſive a vacuum, the riſing will begin 
preciſely in that column which happens to be lighteſt or moſt rarefied ; 
and the warm air will flow horizontally from all parts of this co- 
lumn, where the ſeveral currents meeting, and joining to riſe, a 
whirl is naturally formed, in the ſame manner as a whirl is formed 
in a tub of water, by the deſcending fluid receding from all fides of 
the tub towards the hole in the centre. And as the ſeveral currents 
arrive at this central riſing column, with a conſiderable degree- of 
horizontal motion, they cannot ſuddenly change it to a vertical mo- 
tion ; therefore as they gradually, in approaching the whirl, decline 
from right to curve or circular lines, ſo, having joined the whirl, 
they aſcend by a ſpiral motion : in the ſame manner as the water, 
deſcends ſpirally through the hole in the tub before- mentioned. 
Laſtly, as the lower air neareſt the ſurface is.more rarefied by the 


| heat of the ſun, it is more impreſſed by the current of the ſurround- 


ing cold and heavy air which is to aſſume its place, and conſequently | 
its motion towards the whirl is ſwifteſt, and fo the force of the lower 
part of the whirl ſtrongeſt, and the centrifugal force of its particles 
greateſt. Hence the vacuum which incloſes the axis of the whirl 
ſhould be greateſt near the earth or ſea, and diminiſh gradually as it 
approaches the region of the clouds, till it ends in a point. This 
circle is of various diameters, ſometimes very large. | 

If the vacuum paſſes over water, the water may rife in a body or 
column therein to the height of thirty-two feet. This whirl of air 
may be as inviſible as the air itlelt, though reaching in reality from 
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the water to the region of cool air, in which our low ſummer 
thunder- clouds commonly float; but it will ſoon become vilible at 
its extremities. The agitation of the water under the whirling of: 
the circle, and the ſwelling and rifing of the water in the commence- 
ment of the vacuum, renders it viſible below. It is perceived above 
by the warm air being brought up to the cooler region, where its 
moiſture begins to be condenſed by the cold into thick vapour, and 
is then firſt diſcovered at the higheſt part, which being now cooled 
condenſes what riſes behind it, and this latter acts in the ſame man- 
ner on the ſucceeding body; where, by the contact of the vapours, 
the cold operates faſter in a right line downwards, than the vapours 
themſelves can climb in a ſpiral line upwards : they climb however ; 
and, as by continual addition they grow denſer, and by conſequence 
increaſe their centrifugal force, and being riſen above the concen- 
trating currents that compoſe the whirl, they fly off, and form a cloud. 

It ſeems eaſy to conceive, how, by this ſucceſſive condenſation: 
from above, the ſpout appears to drop or deſcend from the cloud, 
although the materials of which it is compoſed are all the while aſ- 
cending. The condenſation of the moiſture contained in ſo great a 
quantity of warm air as may be ſuppoſed to riſe in a ſhort time in this 
prodigioufly rapid whirl, is perhaps ſufficient to form a great extent 
of cloud ; and the friction of the whirling air on the ſides of the 
column may detach great quantities of its water, diſperſe them into 
drops, and carry them up in the ſpiral whirl mixed with the air. 
The heavier drops may indeed fly off, and fall into a ſhower about 
the ſpout ; but much of it will be broken into vapour, and yet re- 
main viſible, As the whirl weakens, the tube may apparently ſepa- 
rate in the middle; the column of water ſubſiding, the ſuperior 
condenſed part drawing up to the cloud. The tube or whirl of air 
may nevertheleſs remain entire, the middle only becoming inviſible, 
as not containing any viſible matter. 


REMARKS on Taz POETRY or SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


STEBAN Manuel de Villegas was born in the city of Nagera, 
Old Caſtile, in the year 1595; the reigns of Philip II. and III. 
were generally favourable to literature, yet neither the claims of il- 
luſtrious family, nor of diſtinguiſhing abilities, procured patronage 
for Villegas, and his long lite was ſpent in continual hopes, and con- 
tinual diſappointment. At the age of fourteen, he became a ſtudent 
at law at the univerſity of Salamanca. Villegas muſt have regretted, 
in his age, the employments of his youth : for thoſe hours that 
ſhould have been ſacrificed to the civilians, were given to the Greek 
and Roman poets ; nor could the title he acquired, of the Spaniſh 
Anacreon, atone for after-years of fruitleſs expectation, embittered 
by the difficulties of a narrow fortune. 

His Delicias” were, as he himſelf tells us, in the firſt of them, 
written at fourteen, and corrected at twenty. They form the ſecond 
book of his Eroticas, or Amatory Poems, which he publiſhed at 
Nagera, in 1618.—Theſe poenis are ſaid to unite in themſelves the 
ſweetneſs of Anacreon, the ſimplicity of Theocritus, the eaſe of 
Horace, and the elegance of Catullus. In fine, (ſays the editor of 
Parnaſo Eſ\panol,) he has diſplayed whatever conſtitutes a great poet, 
rendering himſelf the firit ot his own nation, and equally the moſt 
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celebrated of antiquity. Something muſt be allowed for the pro- 
digality of a Spaniard's praiſe ; ſomething for the age and country 


in which Villegas wrote; and ſomething for the errors of a work, 


« written at fourteen, and corrected at twenty.” The poems 
are trifling, like their ſubje&s, playful and elegant.—One, perhaps 
the beſt of the ſeries, addreſſed to a ſtream, has lately been tranſ- 
lated, The following is attempted in the Anacreontic metre of the 
original, varying, however the uniformity of cadence, which would 
otherwiſe weary an Engliſh ear :— 3 ä 


To WINTER. 
Enough, enough, old Winter! 
Thou workeſt to annoy us, 
With cold, and rain, and tempeſt, 
When ſnows have hid the country, 
And rivers ceaſe to flow. 
The flocks and herds accuſe thee, 
And even the little ermine 
Complains of thee, old Winter | 
For thou to man art freezing, 
And his white fur is warm. 
The beaſts they couch in cover, 
The birds are cold and hungry, 
The birds are cold and filent, 
Or with a weak complaining 
They call thee hard and cruel. 
But not to me, old Winter ! 
Thy tyranny extends; 
For I have wine and muſic, 
The cheerful hearth and ſong. - 


'The reputation .of theſe poems has been ſeverely attacked, in an 
eſſay, prefixed to the poſthumous poems of Don Joſeph eres de 
la Caſa, printed at Salamanca, 1993. * The Delicias of Villegas 
(ſays the anonymous writer) are the firſt poems of their kind which 
obtained celebrity in the Spaniſh language. Our author has likewiſe 
exerciſed himſelf in the ſame line of compoſition, and he has ex- 
celled his model in the beauty and ſelection of his images, and more 
particularly in the ſweetneſs and nature of his ſentiments. For, al- 
though Villegas may have poſſeſſed a feeling heart, he knew not 
how to develope it in his verſes. The fame of this writer, like that 
of many others, is merely the fame of tradition ; not founded upon 
his real merit, but upon the opinion of ſome perſon, who knew how 
to impoſe upon the mob of readers. This aſſertion may appear 
ſomewhat bold, if we conſider when Don Vicente de los Rios pub- 
liſhed and panegyrized Villegas. Then, perhaps, his poems were a 
model of good taſte, but in what a ſtate was our literature then ! 
What ſhould be ſaid of a poet, whoſe verſes are full of ridiculous 
tranſpoſitions, low words and phraſes, forced and obſcure metaphors, 
ill-timed alluſions, and pedantic erudition, that are bald of imagery, 
and totally devoid of feeling Theſe faults mark every part of every 
work of Villegas ; and notwithſtanding the Greek name (Eroticas) 
in the title-page, you never hear in them the language of love. It 
avails not, my friend, to be learned in Greek and Latin, if good 
taſte be wanting. Let us undeceive ourſelves ; Villegas would mo 
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been forgotten by this time, had it not been for the harmonious 
cadence of his verſes; there indeed he is excellent.” _ 

The cenſure of the eſſayiſt is too unqualified. Of all poems, ſueng 
as are entitled Amatory axe moſt devoid of feeling. Petrarch and 
Hammond are diſtinguiſhed by fantaſtic nonſenſe, and whining dull- 
neſs ; and, wherever Cupid is ſubpœnaed into a poem, his evidence 
is ſufficient to prove, that the poet was not in love. A bee miſtakes 
the lips of Lydia for a roſe. Lydia ſees Cupid afleep, and ſteals his 
bow and arrows. The poet adjures the ſtars to tell Lydia that her 
forchead is more poliſhed than filver, and her teeth whiter than 
pearls. If an author abandons himſelf to write upon ſuch ſubjects, 
you are not to expect human feelings. 

Strange and uncouth metaphors are undoubtedly to be found in 
the poems of Villegas. He addreſſes a ſtream, “ thou who runneſt 
over ſands of gold with feet of filver.”—*< Touch my breaſt (ſays 
he), if you doubt the power of Lydia's eyes, you will find it turned 
to aſhes.” He has hyperbolized the Spaniſh hyperbolical ſalutation, 

| „% may you live a thouſand years!“ and wiſhes that the young gran- 
| | dce, to whom the firit of his Delicias is addreſſed, may enjoy more 
years than there are days in an age, drops of water in the ocean, and 
IF grains of ſand on the ſhore. Thou art ſo great (ſays he), that thou 

canſt only imitate thyſelf with thy own greatneſs.” | 
WM Anacreon may be read with pleaſure in the tranſlation of the 
| ' Spaniard who has been honoured with his name; nor will he, who 
Wy + peruſes the verſion of Villegas, remember to its diſadvantage the 
5 harmony of Grecian cadence. He has likewiſe introduced hexame- 
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ters and Sapphics, with ſucceſs, into his native language; and even 
1 the critic who ſo ſeverely attacks the Eroticas, calls his Sapphic ode 
gy to Zephyrus moſt beautiful, (Se oda.) A tranflation of this 
PF piece into Engliſh Sapphics has been lately publiſhed in the ſame 
work with his Lines to a Stream. From Salamanca, Villegas returned 
to Nagera, his native place: here he lived with his mother, then a 
widow, and availed himſelf of leiſure and retirement to follow his 
favourite ſtudies, till his marriage. 15 
Villegas now bade adieu to poetry, and applied himſelf to ſucec;ßk 
ſtudies as were likely to be more eſteemed and better rewarded, = 
# Two folio volumes of claſſical criticiſm, entitled Faria Philologia, * 
| yet remain in manuſcript, to witneſs his learning and induſtry ; and 
| =. be began the more laborious taſk of commenting upon the Theo- 
_ doſian Code. But no exertion of genius, or of induſtry, could pro- 
= cure him ſuch patronage as he deſerved and wanted; and when, in 
his old age, experience had convinced him of the vanity of his 
hopes, he employed the latter days of his life in tranſlating the Con- 
| {olations of Philoſophy, fully participating, perhaps, the proud 
R . and melancholy feelings that comtorted Boethius. | 
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